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PREFACE. 


1 was  lately  reading  tlielJoly  Text  ui’  the  tSa(/(!li((nna- 
VioKlavlka  (the  Aphorisms  of  the  White  Jjotus  of  the 
VVoiiderfal  or  'rnie  Jjaw)  in  a Samskrt  mamiscri])t  aiider 
a ih)dhi-tree  near  Mrga-Dfiva  (Saranath),  Benares.  Hei’e 
our  Blessed  Lord  Buddha.  Shrdc3ui-Muin  taught  His  Holy 
Dhartna.  just  after  the  aeeoinplishment  of  His  Buddha- 
hood  at  Buddlmg'aya.  Whilst  doing  so,  J was  reminded 
of  the  time,  eighteen  years  ago,  when  I had  read  the  same 
text  in  Chinese  at  a great  Monastery  named  Ohhakusang 
at  Kyoto  in  Japan,  a reading  wdiich  determined  me  to 
undertake  a visit  to  d'ibet. 

It  was  in  Marcdi,  1891,  that  1 gave  up  the  Bectorship  of 
the  iMonastery  of  {Jolyvakurakan  in  Tokyo,  and  left  for 
K^'oto,  where  1 remained  living  as  a hermit  for  about  tlu-ee 
years,  totally  absorbed  in  the  study  of  a large  collection  of 
Buddhist  books  in  the  Chinese  language.  Mv  object 
in  doing  so  was  to  fulfil  a long-felt  desire  to  translate  the 
texts  into  Japanese  in  an  ea.s}'  style  from  the  difficult  and 
u n i n tel li gi  ble  C hi nese . 

But  1 afterwards  found  that  it  was  not  a wise  thiim 
to  rel\'  upon  the  Chinese  texts  alone,  without  comparing 
them  with  Tibetan  translations  as  well  as  with  the  orio-inal 
Samskrt  texts  which  are  contained  in  Malupvana  Buddhism. 
'I’he  Buddhist  Samskrt  texts  were  to  be  found  in  d'ibet 
and  Nepfd.  Of  course,  many  of  them  had  been  discovered 
1)}'  Huro})ean  Orientalists  in  Nepfd  and  a feAv  in  other 
parts  of  India  and  Ja])an.  But  those  texts  had  not  yet 
Iteen  found  which  included  the  most  important  manu- 
scripts of  which  Buddhist  scholars  were  in  great  want. 
Then  again,  the  Tibetan  texts  were  famous  for  being 
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more  accMiratv  translations  than  the  Chinese.  Xow 
1 <h)  not  say  that  tlie  'Pibetan  ti'anslations  are  sapei’ior 
to  the  Cliinese.  As  literal  translations,  J think  that 
they  are  sii))erior ; bat,  tor  their  g-eneral  meaning,  the 
Chinese  are  tar  better  tlnin  the  'I'ibetan.  Anyhow,  it 
was  niv  idea  that  1 should  study  the  M'ibetan  langiuige  ami 
'Tibetan  Buddhism,  and  should  tiw  to  diseover  Samskrt 
manuseri])ts  in  Tibet,  it  any  were  tliere  available. 

With  these  objects  in  view,  1 made  uj)  my  mind  to  go  to 
'Tibet,  though  the  country  was  closed  not  only  by  the  bocal 
(u)vernment  but  also  by  the  surrounding  lotty  mountains. 
Atter  making  my  ))re))arati(ms  tor  some  time,  1 lett  Jaj)an 
t(»r  'Tibet  in  June,  1897,  and  returned  to  my  country  in 
May,  lOOJ.  'Then  in  October,  1904,  I again  lett  Ja))an  tor 
India  and  Ne])al,  with  the  object  ot  studying  Samskrt, 
ho])ing‘,  it  possil)lo,  again  to  penetrate  into  'I  ibet,  in  search 
of  more  manuscripts. 

On  mv  return  to  Japan,  my  countrymen  received  me 
with  great  enthusiasm,  as  the  tii-st  e.\i)loi-er  ot  'Tibet  trom 
Ja])an.  'The  JIJi,  a daily  news])a))er  in  'Tokyo,  the  most 
well-known,  influential  and  widely  ivad  paper  in  Jai)an,  and 
also  a famous  })a,per  in  Osaka,  called  the  Mdi in ich i , publish- 
ed mv  articles  every  day  during  lot)  issues.  Atter  this,  1 
collected  all  these  articles  and  gave  them  tor  ])ublication  in 
t)vo  volumes  to  Hakubunkwan,  a famous  publisher  in 
'Tokvo.  .Vtterwards  some  well-known  gentlemen  in  Jajian, 
•Mr.  Sutepro  f’uku/awa,  .Mr.  Sensuke  Hayakawa  and 
Mr.  biji  Asabuki,  proposed  to  me  to  get  them  translated 
into  bnglish.  'They  also  helped  me  s\d)stantially  in  this 
translation,  and  1 take  this  o])portunity  ot  e.xpressing  my 
oTatetul  thanks  to  tluMii  tor  the  favor  thus  conferred 
upon  me. 

When  mv  translation  was  tinisheil,  the  British  e.xpedi- 
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tioi^  to  Tibet  had  been  successful,  and  reports  regarding  it 
were  soon  afterwards  published.  I therefore  stopped  the 
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j)iil)lica,ti'i)ii  of  tiiy  hlno'lisli  ti-ansliitioii,  for  J tlioiighf  that 
iny  hook  would  not  Ix'  of  any  use  t(j  the  Eiiglisli-readiiig 
])uhHe. 

Recently,  the  Pi-(‘si(lent  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  iny 
esteemed  friend  Mrs.  Annie  Besa-nt,  asked  me  to  show  her 
the  translation.  On  reading  it  she  advised  me  to  ])ublisli 
it  quickly.  I then  told  her  that  it  would  be  useless  for 
me  to  ])ublisli  such  a book,  as  there  wei’e  already  (lovern- 
ment  re])orts  of  the  1hl)etan  expedition,  and  as  Or.  Sven 
lledin  of  Sweden  would  soon  publish  an  excellent  book  of 
his  travels  in  'l’il)et.  But  she  was  of  opinion  that  such 
books  woidd  treat  of  the  country  fi-om  a western  ])oint  of 
view,  whilst  my  book  would  prove  interesting  to  the 
reader  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  Asiatic,  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  manners,  the  customs,  and  the  inner 
life  of  the  peo]ile.  She  also  pointed  out  to  me  that  the 
.book  would  prove  attractive  to  the  general  reader  for  its 
stirring  incidents  and  adventm’es,  and  the  dangeiN  1 had 
had  to  pass  through  during  my  travels. 

'ritus  then  I la}'  this  book  before  the  English-knowing 
public.  I take  this  opportunity  of. expressing  ni}*  grateful 
thanks  to  Mrs.  Besant  for  her  continued  kindness  to  me 
in  looking  over  the  translation,  and  for  rendering  me  help 
in  the  jmblication.  Were  it  not  for  her,  this  book  would 
not  have  seen  the  light  of  day. 

Hei’e  also  I must  not  fail  to  express  my  sincere  thanks 
to  my  intimate  friend  Professor  Jamshedji  N.  Unwalla,  m.a., 
of  the  Central  Hindu  College,  Benares ; for  he  composed 
all  the  verses  of  the  book  from  my  free  English  ])rose 
translation,  and  looked  over  all  the  proof-sheets  carefully 
with  me  with  heartiest  kindness. 

I must  equally  thank  those  people  who  helped  me  in 
my  travels  in  a substantial  manner,  as  well  as  those  who 
rendered  me  useful  assistance  in  mv  studies  • nay,  even 
those  wlio  threw  obstacles  in  mv  wav,  for  thev,  after  all. 
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unconsciously  rewarded  me  witli  tlie  o-ift  of  the  power  to 
accoinjilisli  the  objects  J li.ad  iji  \ iew,  l)y  surmounting'  all 
the  ditliculties  1 had  to  go  through  during  my  travels. 

\\  itii  reference  to  tin's  ])ul)lication,  whilst  reading  tin* 
Al)h(u'isms  of  the  AVhite  Lotus  of  the  \¥onderfid  Law 
this  day,  I cannot  but  feel  extremely  sorrv  in  my  heart 
when  I am  reminded  of  those  ])eople  who  suffenal  a great 
deal  for  my  sake,  some  being  even  i)n])risoned  for  their 
connexion  with  me  when  J was  in  Tibet.  Hut  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  i-eally  gratifying  to  me,  as  well  as 
to  tlnun,  to  know  that,  aftiu*  all,  their  sufferings  for 
my  sake  will  b(‘  amply  compensated  by  rhe  good 
karma  they  have  certainly  atapiirc'd  foi-  thems('lves 
through  their  acts  of  charity  and  b(mevolenc(',  that 
have  enabled  me  to  read  and  carefully  study  with  greater 
knowledge,  accuracy  and  enthusiasm,  the  most  sacred 
texts  of  our  Holy  HcOigion,  than  was  jiossible  for  me- 
before  'my  travels  in  'J'ibet.  1 assert  this  with  imjilieit 
faith  in  the  fact  that  good  deeds,  according  to  the  Sacred 
Canon,  have  indubitably  the  jiower  to  purify  Humanitv, 
sunk  in  the  illusions  of  this  world,  often  compared  in  our 
Holy  Scriptures  to  a muddy  and  dirty  jiond;  at  the  sanu' 
time  I believe  that  that  power  to  jmrifv  rests  with  tin* 
(florious  Lotus  of  the  Awe-inspiriug  Law,  suffusing  all 
with  its  brilliaut  effulgence;  and  with  sweet  odor,  itself, 
amidst  its  muddy  surroundings,  7-<uuaining  foi-  ever 
stainless  and  unsullied. 
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Central  Hindu  ('oldeoe, 
Stake  (^uaeteks, 
Bi'uitres  Cihj,  lUOU. 
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THE  AUTHOR  JUST  BEFORE  LEAVING  JAPAN 


CHAPTER  I. 


Novel  farewell  presents. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1897,  I was  ready  to  embark 
on  my  journey,  whicli  promised  nongdit  but  danger  and 
nncertainty.  I went  about  taking  leave  of  m3'  friends 
and  relatives  in  Tok3-o.  Endless  were  the  kind  and 
heartfelt  words  poured  on  me,  and  man}'  were  the  presents 
offered  me  to  wish  me  farewell ; but  the  latter  I 
nniforml}^  declined  to  accept,  save  in  the  form  of 
sincerel}'  given  pledges.  From  those  noted  for  excessive 
use  of  intoxicants,  I exacted  a promise  of  absolute  absti- 
nence fi’om  “ the  maddening  water  ; ” and  from  immoderate 
smokers  I asked  the  immediate  discontinuance  of  the 
habit  that  woxild  end  in  nicotine  poisoning.  About  fort}' 
persons  Avillingly  gi'anted  m3'  appeal  for  this  somewhat 
novel  kind  of  farewell  presents.  Many  of  these  are 
still  remaining  true  to  the  word  then  given  me,  and 
others  have  apparentl}'^  forgotten  them  since.  At  all 
events,  I vabied  these  “ presents”  most  exceedingly.  In 
Osaka,  Avhither  I went  after  leaving  Tokyo,  I also 
succeeded  in  securing  a large  number  of  them.  Three 
of  them  I particularly  prized,  and  should  not  fail  to 
mention  them  here  ; for,  as  I think  of  them  now,  I cannot 
help  fancying  that  they  had  transformed  themselves 
into  unseen  powers  that  saved  me  from  the  otherwise 
certain  death. 

While  still  in  Tokyo  I called  on  Mr.  Takabe  Tona,  a 
well-known  manufacturer  of  asphalt.  Mr.  Takabe  had 
been  a boim  Usher,  especially  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
“ shot-net,”  and  to  catch  fish  had  been  the  jo}'  and 
pleasure  of  his  life.  On  the  occasion  of  the  leave-taking 
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visit  wliicli  1 ])iii(l  hinij  1 found  liiin  in  a very  desjioiulent 
mood.  He  volunteered  to  tell  me  that  lie  had  just  lost 
a three-year  old  child  of  his,  and  the  loss  had  left  his 
wife  the  mo.st  distracted  woman  in  the  world,  while  he 
himself  could  not  recover  the  peace  of  his  mind,  even 
lishing  having  heconie  devoid  of  its  former  charms  for 
him.  1 said  to  my  host,  who  had  always  been  a very 
intimate  friend  of  mine  and  a member  of  my  former 
dock  : “Do  you  really  find  it  so  hard  to  bear  the  death 
of  your  child  ? What  would  you  think  of  a jicrson  who 
dared  to  bind  uj)  and  kill  a beloved  child  of  yours, 
and  roast  and  eat  its  liesh  I'”  “Oh!  devilish!  'I’he 
d6vil  only  could  do  that ; no  man  could,”  answered  he. 

1 ([uickly  rejoined  : “ You  are  a fiend  then,  at  least,  to 
the  fishes  of  the  deeji”.  Strong  were  the  words  1 
used  then,  but  it  was  in  the  fulness  of  my  heart  that 
T s])oke  them,  and  Mr.  'J'akabe  finally  yielded  and 
])!'omised  me  to  fish  no  more.  He  was  very  obdurate 
at  first ; but  when  1 ])ointed  out  to  him  that  it  was  at 
the  risk  of  my  life  that  I was  going  to  'f’ibet,  and 
that  for  the  sake  of  my  religion,  which  was  also  hi.s,  he 
stood  11])  with  a Icok  of  determination.  He  excused 
himself  from  my  presence  for  awhile,  and  then  returned 
with  some  fishing-nets,  which  he  forthwith  handed  over 
to  me,  saying  that  those  were  the  weapons  of  murdm* 
with  which  he  had  caused  the  death  of  innumerable 
denizens  of  the  brine,  and  that  1 might  do  with  them 
as  1 liked,  for  he  had  no  longer  any  u.se  for  them,  f 
thereu])on  asked  a danghtm'  of  the  host’s  to  build  a fire 
for  me  in  the  yard  ; and,  when  it  was  ready,  1 consigned 
the  nets  to  flames  in  the  ])resence  of  all — there  were 
all  tlie  members  of  the  family  and  some  visitors, 
besides,  to  witness  the  scene.  Among  the  vi.sitors  was 
Mr.  (.)gawa  Katsutaro,  a relative  of  the  family.  'I'his 
gentleman  had  also  bemi  an  exci'llent  sportsman,  with 
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both  ‘>•1111  and  nets.  He  liad  seen  tlie  dvainatic  scene 
before  liini  and  heard  me  |)ray  tor  my  host.  As  the 
nets  went  up  in  smoke,  Mr.  Ogawa  rose  and  said 
impressively  : “ Let  me  too  wish  that  you  fare  well  in  'I’ibet, 
by  making'  to  yon  the  gift  of  a pledge  : 1 pledge  myself 
that  I will  never  more  take  the  lives  of  other  creatures  for 
amusement ; should  I prove  false  to  these  words  let  ‘ Fndo 
Myo-oh  ’ visit  me  with  death.”  I had  never  before  felt 
so  honored  and  gratified  as  1 felt  when  1 heard  this 
declaration.  Then  in  Sakai,  while  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Ito 
Ichiro,  an  old  and  lifelong  friend  of  mine,  who,  also, 
counted  net-fishing  among  his  favorite  s[)orts,  1 
told  him  all  about  the  burning  of  Mr.  Takabe’s  nets ; 
and  he,  too,  did  me  the  favor  of  following  the  example 
set  by  my  Tokyo  friends.  Then  I called  on  Mr. 
Watanabe  Ichibei  at  Osaka.  He  is,  as  he  has  always 
been,  a very  wealthy  man,  now  dealing  chiefly  in  stocks 
and  trade  with  Korea.  His  former  business  was  that 
of  a poultry-man,  not  in  the  sense  of  one  who  raises 
fowls,  etc.,  but  of  one  who  keeps  an  establishment  where 
2)eople  go  to  have  a poultr}^  dinner.  His  bu.siness  throve 
wonderfully ; but  1 knew  that  his  eircumstances  were 
such  that  he  could  well  afford  to  forego  such  a sinful  busi- 
ness as  one  which  involved  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  fowls 
every  day,  es})ecially  as  he  had  been  a zealous  believer  of 
our  religion.  Several  times  previously  I had  written  him, 
beseeching  him  to  give  np  his  brutal  business,  and  I repeat- 
ed the  appeal  on  the  occasion  of  my  last  visit  to  him  before 
my  departure  for  Tibet,  when  he  j)roniised,  to  my  great 
gratification,  that,  as  speedily  as  possible,  he  would  change 
his  business,  though  to  do  so  immediatel}'  was  impractic- 
able. I was  still  more  gratified  when  I learned  that 
he  had  proved  the  genuineness  of  his  pi’omise  about 
a 3'ear  and  a half  after  my  departure.  Ordinarily 
considered,  my  conduct  in  exacting  these  pledges  might 
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appear  somewhat  ])re.sam])tu()us  ; but  it  ouglit  to  be 
remembered  tliat  the  siek  always  need  a medicine  too 
strong  tor  a person  in  normal  healtli,  and  the  two  classes 
of’  2)eo})le  must  always  be  treated  differently  in  spiritual 
ministration  as  in  cor])oreal  ])athology.  lie  that  as  it  may, 
I cannot  help  thinking  of  these  gifts  of  effective  promises, 
as  often  as  i recall  my  adventures  in  the  Himfdayas 
and  in  Tibet,  which  often  brought  me  to  death’s  door. 
1 know  that  the  great  love  of  the  merciful  Jlnddha 
has  always  ])rotected  me  in  my  daiigers;  yet,  who  knows 
but  that  the  saving  of  the  lives  of  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  tinny  and  feathered  creatures,  as  the  result  of  these 
j)romises,  contributed  largely  toward  my  miraculous 
escapes. 

Fai’ewell  visits  over,  1 was  ready  to  start,  but  for 
some  money.  I had  had  a small  sum  of  one  hundred 
yen  of  my  own  savings;  but  this  amount  was  swelled 
to  540  yen,  by  the  generosity  of  IMessrs.  AVatanabe, 
liarukawa,  and  Kitaniura  of  Osaka,  Hige,  Ito,  Noda,  and 
Yamanaka  of  Sakai,  and  others.  Of  this  total,  1 sj)ent 
about  one  hundred  in  titting  myself  out  for  a peculiarly 
problematical  journey,  and  the  very  modest  sum  of  half 
a thousand  was  all  I had  with  me  on  my  de])arture. 

It  is  curious  how  little  ])eople  believe  your  words, 
until  you  actually  begin  to  carry  them  out,  especially 
when  your  atteinj)!  is  a venturesome  one,  and  how 
they  2)rotest,  e.xpostulate,  and  even  ridicule  you,  often 
])redicting  failure  behind  your  back,  Avheu  they  see  that 
you  are  not  to  be  dissuaded.  Ami  1 had  the  })leasure 
of  going  through  these  curious  e.\])erieuccs  ; for  juany 
indeed  were  those  who  came  to  me  almost  at  the  last 
moment  to  advise,  to  ask,  to  beg  me  to  change  my 
mind  and  give  uj)  my  'ribetan  trij),  and  I could  see 
that  they  were  all  in  earnest.  For  instance,  i)n  the  very 
eve  of  my  de})arture,  while  spending  my  last  night  at 
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Mr.  Maki’s  in  Osaka^  a certain  jndge  of  the  Local  Court 
of  Wakayama  came  on  j)nrposo  to  tell  me  that  1 was 
bound  to  end  my  venture  in  making  myself  a langhing- 
stock  of  the  world  by  meeting  death  out  of  fool-hardi- 
nes.s,  and  that  I wmnld  do  far  better  b^^  staying  at 
home  and  engaging  in  my  ecclesiastical  work,  a work 
which,  he  said,  I had  fall  well  qualified  myself  to 
undertake ; to  do  the  latter  was  es])ecia]ly  advisable 
for  me,  because  the  Butlclhist  cii’cle  of  Japan  was  in 
great  need  of  earnest  and  capable  men,  and  so  on. 
►Seeing  that  I was  not  to  be  moved  in  my  determi- 
nation, the  judge  said  ; “ ►Suppose  yon  lose  yonr  life  in 
the  attenq)t  ? you  will  not  be  able  to  accomplish  any- 
thing.” “ But  it  is  just  as  uncertain  whether  I die,  or 
I survive  my  venture.  If  I die,  well  and  good;  it 
will  be  like  the  soldier’s  death  in  a battle-field,  and  I 
should  be  gratified  to  think  that  1 fell  in  the  cause  of 
my  religion,”  I answered.  Then  the  judge  gave  me  up  for 
incorrigible  and  Avent  away,  after  Avishing  me  fareAvell 
in  a substantial  manner.  That  Avas  on  the  niedit  of 

o 

June  24th,  1897.  Early  on  the  folloAving  morning 
1 left  Osaka,  and  on  the  next  day  I embarked  on  the 
Idzumi-marii  at  Kobe,  seen  oft  b}'  my  friends  and  Avell- 
Avishers  already  mentioned.  Among  them  Avas  Mr.  Noda 
Giichiro,  Avho  told  me  that  he  Avas  A'ery  glad  as  Avell  as  A'ery 
sorry  for  this  de])arture  of  mine,  and  that  his  Avords  could 
not  give  ade({uate  expres.sion  to  the  feelings  u])pernK)st  in 
his  heart.  I thought  these  touching  Avords  expressed  the 
feelings  shared  by  my  other  friends  also. 

Hats  and  handkerchiefs  greAv  smaller  and  fainter 
until  they  Avent  out  of  sight,  as  the  good  ship  Idziimi 
steamed  AvestAvard.  Past  Wada  promontory,  my  old 
acquaintances,  the  peaks  of  Kongo,  ►Shigi  and  Ikoma, 
in  turn,  disap])eared  in  the  rounding  sea.  In  due  time 
Moji  Avas  reached  and  then,  out  of  the  Strait  of  Genkai, 
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our  ship  headed  direct  for  Hongkong.  At  Hongkong, 
Mr.  Thompson,  an  Englishman,  hoarded  onr  ship,  and 
liis  advent  proved  to  he  a welcome  change  in  the  monotony 
of  the  voyage.  He  said  he  had  lived  eighteen  yeai’s  in 
Japan,  and  he  spoke  Japanese  exceedingly  well.  I found 
in  him  an  earnest  and  enthusiastic  Christian ; and,  as 
may  he  imagined,  he  and  I came  to  spend  much  of  our 
time  in  religious  controversies,  which,  as  they  were  carried 
on,  it  may  he  needless  to  add,  in  a most  friendly  way, 
hecame  a source  of  much  pleasiire  and  information,  not 
only  to  ourselves,  hut  also  to  all  on  hoard.  Another 
interesting  experience  which  I went  through  during  the 
voyage  was  when  T preached — and  I preached  quite  a 
numher  of  times — before  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
ship,  who  proved  the  most  willing  and  interested  audience 
I had  ever  come  across. 

On  the  12 th  of  July,  the  Idzumi  entered  the  port  of 
Singapore,  and  I put  up  at  the  Fusokwan  Hotel  there.  On 
the  loth,  I called  at  the  Japanese  Consulate  in  the  port, 
and  saw  Mr.  Fujita  Toshiro,  our  then  Consul  there. 
Mr.  Fujita  had  heard  of  me  from  the  Idmtmi’s  captain, 
and  he  said  to  me  : I hear  yon  are  going  to  Tibet. 
I do  not  know  how  you  have  got  your  venture  mapped 
out,  but  I know  it  is  a very  difficult  thing  to  reach 
and  enter  that  country.  Even  Col.  Fukushima  (now 
Lieutenant-Greneral,  of  trans-Siberian  fame)  made  a halt 
at  Darjeeling,  and  had  to  retrace  his  steps  thence, 
acknowledging  practically  the  im])0ssihility  of  a Tibetan 
ex])loration,  and  I cannot  see  how  you  can  fare  better. 
But  if  you  must,  1 think  there  are  only  two  ways  of 
accomplishing  your  ])ur])ose:  namely,  to  force  your  Avay 
by  the  sheer  force  of  arms  at  the  head  of  an  expedition, 
for  one;  and  to  go  as  a beggar,  for  the  other.  May  I ask 
you  about  your  progi’amme?”  I answered  Mr.  Fujita  to  the 
effect  that  being  a Buddhist  priest,  as  I was,  the  first 
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of  tlio  methods  lie  luid  mentioned  was  out  of  the 
([uestion  for  me^  and  tliat  my  idea  at  tlie  time  was 
to  follow  the  second  course ; although  I was  far  from 
having  anything  like  a definite  programme  of  my 
journey.  I told  him,  further,  that  1 intended  to  wander  on 
as  the  course  of  events  might  lead  me.  1 left  the 
Consul  in  a very  meditative  mood. 

I stayed  a week  in  Fusokwan,  and  it  was  on  the 
last  day  hut  one  before  leaving  it  that  I narrowly 
escaped  a serious,  even  mortal,  accident.  As  a priest, 

1 made  it,  as  1 make  it  now,  my  practice  to  do  preaching 
whenever  and  wherever  an  o[)})ortunity  jiresented  itself, 
and  my  rigid  adherence  to  this  jiractice  greatly  pleased  the 
])ro])rietor  of  that  Singapore  establishment.  In  consequence 
of  this,  I was  treated  with  sjiecial  regard  while  theri*, 
and  evei'v  day,  when  the  bath  was  ready,  I was  the  first 
to  be  asked  to  have  the  warm  water  ablution,  which  is 
always  so  welcome  to  a Japanese.  On  the  18th,  the  usual 
invitation  was  extended  to  me,  but  1 was  just  at  that 
moment  engaged  in  reading  the  'J'ext,  and  could  not 
comply  with  it  at  once.  The  invitation  was  repeated 
a second  time,  but,  somehow  or  other,  I was  not  ready 
to  take  my  bath,  and  remained  in  my  room,  ^leanwhile,  1 
heard  a great  noise,  with  a thud  that  shook  the  whole 
building.  \ few  moments  later,  1 ascertained  that  the 
sound  and  (piaking  were  caused  by  the  colla])se  and 
fall  of  the  bath-room  from  the  second  fioor,  where  it 
had  been  situated,  to  the  ground  below,  with  its  batlq 
basin,  and  all  the  other  contents,  among  which  the 
most  im])ortant  and  unfortunate  was  a Ja|)anese  lady, 
who,  as  1 had  been  neglectful  in  acce])ting  the  invitation, 
was  asked  to  have  her  bath  first.  'I’he  lady  was,  as 
1 afterward  learned,  very  dangerously  hurt,  buried,  as 
she  w'as,  under  drln-is  of  falling  stones,  bricks  and 
timber,  and  she  was  taken  to  a local  hospital,  where  she 
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lay  with  very  little  hope  of  recovery.  I often  shudder 
to  think  of  what  would  have  Leconie  of  me  and  of  my 
Tibetan  adventure^  had  I been  more  jirompt,  as  I had 
always  been  till  then,  in  responding  to  all  invitations 
of  the  kind.  I felt  exceedingly  sorry  for  the  lady,  who 
met  the  awful  accident  practically  in  my  stead ; withal 
I look  back  to  the  incident  as  one  that  augured  Avell  for 
my  Tibetan  undertaking,  which,  indeed,  ended  in  success. 

The  day  after  the  accident,  on  the  19th  of  July,  I 
took  passage  on  an  English  steamer,  the  Liyhtm'ng,  which, 
after  calling  at  Penang,  brought  me  to  Calcutta  on  the 
25th  of  the  month.  Placing  m}'self  under  the  care  of  the 
Mahaboclhi  Society  of  Calcutta,  I spent  several  days  in  that 
city,  in  the  course  of  which  I learned  from  Mr.  Chandra 
Bose,  a Secretary  of  the  Society,  that  I could  not  do  better 
for  my  purpose  than  to  go  to  Darjeeling,  and  make  myself 
a pupil  of  Eai  Bahadur  Sarat  Chandra  J)as,  who,  as  I Avas 
told,  had  some  time  before  spent  several  months  in  Tibet, 
and  Avas  then  compiling  a Tibetan-English  dictionary  at  his 
country  house  in  Darjeeling.  Mr.  Chandra  Bose  Avas  good 
enough  to  Avrite  a letter  of  introduction  to  the  scholar  at 
Darjeeling  in  my  faA^or,  and,  Avith  it  and  also  Avith  kind 
parting  Avishes  of  my  countrymen  in  the  city  and  others, 
I left  Calcutta  on  August  2nd,  by  rail.  Heading  north,  the 
train  in  almost  no  time  brought  its  passengei’s  to  the 
river  Clanga.  We  crossed  the  mighty  stream  in  a steamer, 
and  then  boarded  another  train  on  the  other  side. 
Heading  north  still,  the  train  noAV  passed  through  cocoa- 
nut  groA^es  and  green  paddy-fields,  OA^er  Avhich,  as  night 
came  on,  giant  hre-llies,  the  like  of  Avhich  in  size  are  not 
to  be  found  in  Japan,  heAv  aboiit  in  immense  SAvarms. 
^I'he  sight  Avas  especially  interesting  after  the  moon  had 
disappeared.  The  folloAving  morning,  that  is,  on  the  3rd 
of  August,  the  train  pulled  up  at  Siligree  Station,  and 
there  its  passengers,  including  myself,  Avere  transferred  to 
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a train  of  small  mountaineering  cars,  which,  faring  ever 
northward,  fortlnvith  began  its  tortuous  ascent  of  the 
Himalayas,  or  rather,  of  the  outer  skirt  of  the  mighty  range. 
With  its  bends  and  turns  and  climbings,  as  the  train  labored 
onward  and  upward  through  the  famous  “ dalai-jungle,” 
it  looked  like  some  am])hibian  monster  on  its  war 
])ath,  as  I fancied,  while  the  grind  of  the  car  wheels, 
with  its  sound  echoed  and  re-echoed,  seemed  to  spread 
(piaking  terror  f)ver  peaks  and  dales.  By  8 r.  m.,  the 
train  had  made  a climb  of  fifty  miles  and  then  landed  ns 
at  Darjeeling,  which  place  is  880  miles  distant  from 
Calcutta.  At  the  station  I hired  a (lanlee,  which  is  a .sort 
of  mountaineering  ])alan(piin,  and,  borne  in  it,  1 .soon  after- 
ward arrived  at  Bai  Sarat’s  retreat,  Lhasa  Villa,  which  I 
found  to  be  a magnificent  mansion. 


"Wj, 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A year  in  Darjeelinj^. 

It  was  just  after  the  great  earthquake  in  Assam,  India, 
that  I arrived  in  Darjeeling,  and,  as  I could  see  from  a 
large  numher  of  entirely  collapsed  and  partly  destro3-ed 
houses,  this  latter  place  also  had  had  its  share  of  the 
seismic  disturbances.  As  for  the  Sarat  Villa,  it  too  had 
suffered  more  or  less,  and  re])air  was  alread}"  in  progress. 
For  all  that,  I was  received  there  with  a whole-hearted 
welcome.  An  evening’s  talk  was  sufficient,  however,  to 
make  m3"  inteiitions  clear  to  my  kind  host,  and,  as  m3"  time 
was  precious,  Rai  Sarat  took  me  out,  the  veiy  next  da3" 
after  1113"  arrival,  to  a temple  called  Ghoompahl,  Avhere  1 Avas 
introduced  to  an  aged  Mongolian  priest,  Avho  lived  there 
and  Avas  renoAvned  for  his  scholarl3^  attainments  and  also 
as  a teacher  of  the  Tibetan  language.  The  priest  was  then 
sevent3"-eight  3'ears  of  age,  and  his  name,  Avhich  Avas  Serab 
G3"amtso  (Ocean  of  KnoAA"ledge),  happened  b3'  a curious  co- 
incidence to  mean  in  the  Tibetan  tongue  the  same  thing  as 
m3"  OAvn  name  Ekai  meant.  This  discoA"er3",  at  onr  first 
meeting,  greatl3"  pleased  1113"  Tibetan  tutor,  as  the  old  priest 
Avas  thenceforth  to  be.  Our  talk  naturall3"  deA"olA"ed  upon 
Buddhism,  but  the  conversation  proved  to  be  a rather  aAvk- 
Avard  affair,  for  though  Rai  Sarat  kindl3"  acted  the  part  of  an 
interpreter  for  ns,  it  had  to  be  carried  on,  on  my  part,  in 
A"ery  rudimentaiy  English.  As  it  Avas,  the  first  day  of  1113- 
tutelage  ended  in  1113"  making  the  acquaintance  of  the ’Tibetan 
alphabet,  and  from  that  time  onAvard,  I became  a regular 
attendant  at  the  temple,  dail3'  Avalking  three  miles  from 
and  back  to  the  Sarat  mansion.  One  dav,  about  a month 
after  this,  Rai  Sarat  had  me  in  his  room  and  spoke  to  me 
thus  : “ W ell,  Mr.  KaAvaguchi,  1 Avould  advise  3"ou  to  give 
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up  your  iuteutiou  of  g’oiiig'  to  'I'ibet.  It  is  a ^ cry  lisky 
undertaking,  wliicli  it  would  ke  worth  risking  if  there 
were  any  chance  of  accoini)lishing  it;  hut  chances  are 
almost  entirely  against  you.  ^ ou  can  accpiiie  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  'ribetan  language  you  want,  here,  and 
you  can  go  hack  to  Japan,  where  you  will  he  respected  as 
a J'ihctan  scholar.”  1 told  my  host  that  my  purpose  was 
not  only  to  learn  the  'I'ihetan  language,  hut  that  it  was  to 
complete  my  studies  in  Ihuldhism.  “That  maybe,  said 
my  host,  “'and  a very  im])Ortant  thing  it  no  doubt  is 
with  you  ; hut  what  is  the  use  of  attem])ting  a thing 
when  there  is  no  hojie  of  accomplishing  it?  If  you 

go  into  'Pibet,  the  only  thing  you  can  count  ipion  is 

that  you  will  he  killed!”  I retorted  ; “Have  you  not  been 

there'  yourself  ? I do  not  see  why  I cannot  do  the  same 

thing.”  Kai  Sarat’s  rejoinder  was  : “ Ah  ! '1  hat  is  just 

where  you  are  mistaken  ; you  must  know  that  the  times 
are  different,  Mr.  Kawaguchi.  The  'closed  door’  ])olicy 
is  in  full  operation,  and  is  being  carried  out  with  the 
most  jealous  strictness  in  Tibet  to-day,  and  I know  that 
I will  never  be  able  again  to  undertake  another  trip 
into  that  country.  Besides,  when  I made  my  tri]i,  1 
had  with  me  an  e.vcelleiit  pass,  which  I was  fortunate 
to  secure  through  certain  means,  but  there  is  no  means, 
nor  even  hope,  any  longer  of  procuring  such  a jiass. 
Under  the  circumstances  1 should  think  it  is  to  your  own 
interest  to  go  home  from  here,  after  you  have  completed 
the  study  of  the  ’I'ihetan  language.”  1 knew  that  my 
o'ood  host  meant  all  that  he  said  ; but  I could  not  allow 
myself  to  be  prevailed  upon.  Instead,  I utilised  the 
occasion  in  telling  him  that  further  tutelage  under  Lama 
.Serai)  was  not  to  my  mind,  because  the  aged  iiriest 
was  more  anxious  to  teach  me  the  Tibetan  Buddhism 
than  the  ’Pibetan  language.  1 asked  Bai  Sarat  to  kindly 
devise  for  me  some  way,  by  which  I might  acipiire 
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the  vernacular  Tibetan  language.  Finding  me  resolute  in 
my  purpose,  llai  Sarat,  Avitli  his  unswerving  kindness, 
cheerfully  agreed  to  my  request,  and  arranged  for 
me  that  I should  have  a neAV  jirivato  teacher,  besides 
a regular  schooling.  It  Avas  in  this  way.  Just  lieloAV 
llai  Sarat’s  mansion  Avas  a residence  Avhich  consisted 
of  tAAU)  small  but  })retty  buildings.  Uie  residence  be- 
longed to  a Lama  called  !Shabdung,  AAdio  just  then 
ha])pened  not  to  liAm  there,  but  in  a house  in  the 
business  quarters  of  Darjeeling.  Kai  Sarat  sent  for  this 
Lama  and  asked  him  to  teach  the  “ Japan  Lama’^  the 
Tibetan  language,  the  Lama  returning  to  his  residence 
just  mentioned  Avith  his  entire  household.  Lama  Shabdung 
Avas  only  too  pleased  to  do  as  Avas  requested,  and  I Avas 
fortliAvith  installed  a member  of  his  household,  that 
1 might  have  ample  o])portunity  of  learning  the  popular 
Tibetan  language.  On  the  other  hand,  I at  the 
same  time  matriculated  into  the  Government  School 
of  Darjeeling,  and  Avas  there  given  systematic  lessons 
in  the  same  language  by  Prof.  Tumi  Onden,  the  Head 
Teacher  of  the  language  department  of  Tibetans  in  that 
School.  I should  not  forget  to  mention  here  that,  Avhile  I 
paid  out  of  my  oavu  pocket  all  the  tuition  fees  and  school 
expenses,  as  it  AV'as  quite  proper  that  I should,  I Avas  made 
a beneficiary  of  my  friend  Kai  Sarat  so  far  as  my  board 
AAGis  concerned,  that  good  man  insisting  that  to  do  a little 
kindness  in  favor  of  such  a “ pure  and  noble-hearted  man 
as  you  ai’e” — as  he  said — AAms  to  increase  his  oavu 
happiness.  Not  too  Avell  stocked  AAotli  the  AvhereAvithal 
as  I Avas,  I gratefully  alloAved  myself  to  be  jireA'ailed  upon 
to  accejit  his  generosity.  Indeed,  I had  only  three  hundred 
yen  Avith  me  Avhen  I arriA^ed  at  Darjeeling;  but,  as  it  Avas, 
that  amount  sup])orted  me  for  the  se\'enteen  months  of  my 
stay  there.  Had  I had  to  pay  my  oAvn  board,  I Avould  ha\"e 
had  to  cnt  doAvn  my  stay  there  to  half  the  length  of  time. 
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At  Lmnii  Shabdung’s  I lived  as  tliougb  back  in  my  l>oy- 
liood,  attending  the  school  in  tlie  morning,  and  doing  my 
lessons  at  homo  in  the  com])any  of  the  children  of  the 
family  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  a well  known  thing  that  the 
best  way  to  learn  a foreign  language  is  to  live  among  the 
j)eo])le  who  speak  it,  but  a discovery — as  it  was  to  me — that 
I made  while  at  fShabdnng’s  was  that  the  be.st  teachers  of 
everyday  langnago  are  children.  As  a foreigner  you  a.sk 
them  to  teach  yon  their  language;  and  you  find  that,  led 
on  by  their  instinctive  curiosity  and  kindness,  not  nnming- 
led  with  a sense  of  jiride,  they  are  always  the  most  anxious 
and  untiring  teachers,  and  also  that  in  their  innocence  they 
are  the  most  exacting  and  intolerant  teacher.s,  as  they 
will  brook  no  mis-pronunciation  or  mis-accent,  even 
the  slightest  errors.  Next  to  children,  women  are,  I think, 
the  best  language  teachers.  At  least  such  are  the  con- 
clusions I arrived  at  from  the  experiences  of  my  ‘ .school- 
ing days’  in  Darjeeling.  For  in  six  or  seven  months 
after  my  instalment  in  the  Shabdnng  household,  1 had 
become  able  to  carry  on  all  ordinary  conversation  in 
the  Tibetan  tongue,  with  more  ease  than  in  my  Fnglish  ol 
two  years’  hard  learning,  and  I regard  Tibetan  as  a 
more  difficult  language  than  Engli.sh.  Irne,  1 made 
myself  a most  willing  and  zealous  pupil  all  through  the 
tutelage ; withal,  I consider  the  progress  I made  in 
that  short  space  of  time  as  ([uite  remarkable,  and  that 
progress  was  the  gift  of  my  female  and  juvenile  teachers  in 
the  Hhabdung  family.  The  more  progress  1 made  in  my 
linguistic  acquirement,  the  more  eager  student  1 became 
in  things  ’ribetan,  and  I found  in  my  host  a truly 
charming  conversationalist,  himself  fond  of  talking. 
Fvening  after  evening  T sat,  an  absorbed  listener  to  Lama 
Shabdnng’s  flowing  and  inexhaustible  store  of  narratives 
about  'Pibet. 


LAMA  SENGCHEN  DORJECHAN 


CHAPTER  III. 

A foretaste  of  Tibetan  barbarism. 


give  one  of  Lama  SLabdung’s  favourite  recitals 
about  'I'ibet : my  host,  while  there,  studied  Buddhism 
under  a high  Lama  of  great  virtues  and  the  most  pro- 
found learning,  called  Sengchen  Dorjechan  (Glreat-Lion 
Diamond-Treasui'y),  who  had  been  the  tutor  of  the 
Secondary  or  Deputy  Pope,  so  to  say,  of  Tibet.  No  man  in. 
Tibet  was  held  in  higher  esteem  and  deeper  reverence 
than  this  holy  man.  It  was  this  holy  man  himself  who 
taught  my  friend  and  benefactor  Eai  Sarat,  when  he  was 
in  Tibet.  Though  Rai  Sarat’s  pupilage  under  the  high 
Lama  lasted  only  for  a short  time,  it  had  the  most  tragical 
consequences.  For,  after  his  return  to  India,  the  Tibetan 
Government  discovered  to  its  own  mortification  that  Rai 
Sarat  was  an  emissary  of  the  British  Government,  and 
the  parties  who  had  become  in  any  way  connected  with 
his  visit,  more  particularly  the  man  who  had  secretly 
furnished  him  with  a pass,  another  in  whose  house  he 
had  lodged  and  boarded,  and  the  high  Lama,  were  all 
thrown  into  prison,  the  last  named  having  afterward 
had  to  pay  with  his  life  for  his  innocent  crime. 

Many  are  the  reminiscences  of  this  holy  Lama,  which 
.show  that  he  was  indeed  a person  very  firm  and 
enlightened  in  the  Buddhist  faith,  and  to  that  degree 
was  the  most  lovable  and  adorable  of  men.  But 
more  especially  affecting,  even  sublimely  beautiful,  are 
the  episodes  immediately  preceding  and  surrounding  his 
death,  for  the  truth  of  which  1 depend  not  on  the  nar- 
rative of  Lama  Shabdung  alone,  but  largely  also  upon 
what  I was  able  to  learn  from  persons  of  unquestionable 
I’eliability,  during  my  disguised  .stay  in  the  capital  of 
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Tibet.  'J'o  iiieiitiou  a few  of  these  : when  an  nn])leasant 
rumor  bad  just  begun  to  be  circulated,  soon  after 
Rai  Sarat’s  de])ai-turo  from  'J’ibet,  about  bis  secret 
mission,  tbe  bigli  Jjama  iSengcben  knew  at  once  that 
death  was  at  bis  door,  but  was  not  afraid.  For,  wlien  it 
was  liinted  at  by  Ids  friends  that  bo  would  become  in- 
volved in  a serious  ])redicament,  owing  to  bis  acquaintance 
with  Rai  Sarat,  be  replied  that  be  bad  always  consider- 
ed it  bis  beavon-ordained  work  to  try  to  pro])agate  and 
to  perpetuate  Ruddbism,  not  among  bis  own  countrymen 
only,  but  among  tbe  whole  human  race ; that  whether 
or  not  Sarat  Chandra  I.)as  was  a man  who  bad  entered 
^ribet  with  the  object  of  “ stealing  away  Ruddbism,”  or 
to  ])lay  tbe  part  of  a spy,  was  not  his  concern — tbe 
question  bad  in  any  case  never  occurred  to  him — and 
that  if  be  were  to  suffer  death  for  having  done  what  be 
bad  regarded  it  as  bis  duty  to  do,  bo  could  not  help  it. 
1’bat  this  holy  IvUma  was  an  advocate  of  active  propa- 
gandism  may  bo  gathered  from  tbe  fact  that,  besides 
sending  various  Ruddhistic  images  and  ritualistic  uten- 
.sils  to  India,  bo  bad  caused  several  persons  to  go  out 
there  as  missionaries,  iny  teacher,  tbe  ^Manchurian  Rama 
Serai)  Cyamtso,  in  tbe  (Tboom])abl  'I'emple  of  Darjeeling, 
being  one  of  these.  Unfortunately,  this  undertaking  did 
not  prove  a success,  but  none  tbe  less  it  shows  tbe  lofty 
aspirations  which  actuated  the  high  Rama,  who,  as  1 was 
told,  had  deeply  lamented  the  decadence,  or  rather  the 
almost  entire  disa])pcarance,  of  Ruddhism  in  the  land  ol 
its  origin,  and  was  sincerely  anxious  to  revive  it  there. 
It  is  nothing  uncomnuai  in  Ja])a7i  to  meet  with  Raddhist 
pi'icsts  interested  in  the  work  or  iilea  of  foreign  ju’opa- 
gandism  ; but  a ])erson  so  minded  is  an  extreme  rarity  in 
that  hermit-country  'I'ibet,  and  that  Rama  Sengeben  was 
such  a one  indicates  tbe  greatness  of  bis  cbaractei',  and 
that  be  was  a man  above  sectarian  differences  and  inter- 
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national  prejudices,  solely  given  to  the  noble  idea  of. 
universal  brotherhood  under  Buddhism.  Being  the  man 
lie  was,  he  had  many  enemies  among  the  high  officials  of 
the  hierarchical  Grovernment,  who  were  in  constant 
Avatch  for  an  opportunity  to  bring  about  his  doAvnfall. 
To  these,  bis  enemies,  the  rumor  about  Prof.  Sarat  was 
a Avelcome  one,  Avhich  they  lost  no  time  in  turning  to 
account.  In  all  haste  they  despatched  men  to  Darjeeling, 
and  ascertained  that,  in  truth,  Ilai  Sarat  had,  smuggled 
himself  into  and  out  of  Tibet,  and  that,  as  the  fact 
was,  he  had  done  so  at  the  recpiest  of  the  British 
Ctoa  eminent  of  India.  Then  followed  the  incarceration, 
already  mentioned,  of  all  those  Avho  had  had  anything  to 
do  Avith  Pai  Sarat,  the  final  upshot  of  which  Avas 
sentence  of  death  upon  the  high  Lama  Sengchen  Dorjechan, 
on  the  ground  that  the  latter  had  harbored  in  his- 
temple,  and  diA'ulg’ed  national  secrets  to,  a foreign 
emissary.  The  holy  man's  execution  Avas  carried  ont 
on  a certain  day  of  June,  1887,  and  took  the  form  of 
sinking  him  till  he  became  droAvned  in  the  riAmr, 
Konbo,  Avhich  is  a local  name  given  to  the  great 
Brahmaputra.  As  I recall  the  scene  of  that  occasion,  as 
I heard  it  described,  I see  before  1113^  eyes  the  tear- 
drenched  face  of  mj'  friend  Lama  Shabdung’,  Avho, 
struggling  Avith  emotion,  AAmuld  often  tell  me  what  he 
AAutnessed  on  that  da3\  Surrounded  by  an  immense 
crowd  of  sj’inpathising  and  sobbing  people,  the  noble 
Lama  Avas  found  seated,  and  reading  the  sacred  Text, 
on  a large  piece  of  rock  overhanging  a side  of  the 
river,  as  the  hour  of  his  execution  approached.  He 
Avas  clothed  in  a coarse  Avhite  fabric,  and  looked 
serenely  calm  and  perfectly  composed,  as  he  gave  an 
order  to  his  executioners  in  these  Avords  : When,  in 

a little  Avhile,  I have  finished  reading  the  holy  Text, 

I will  shake  this  my  finger  three  times  thus,  and  that 
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will  1)0  tlic  signal  for  you  to  sink  me  in  the  river/’ 
Tlie  instruction  was  in  response  to  a question,  if  tlie 
high  Lama  wanted  to  say  or  have  done  anything  ere 
his  execution,  asked  hy  one  of  the  executioners,  who 
was  already  tying  around  the  holy  man’s  body  one 

end  of  a thick  rope,  with  which  he  was  to  be  lowered 
under  the  water.  In  the  meantime,  the  suspense  grew 
intense  and  the  great  multitude  that  had  gathered 
around  had  become  blind  to  everything  but  the  mighty, 
cruel  waters  of  the  Brahma])utra,  the  executioners, 
and  the  holy  priest,  and  deaf  to  all  but  their  own 

sobbings  and  wailings.  They  saw  before  them  a man 
of  their  hearts,  of  national  esteem,  profound  in  learning 
and  saintly  in  behavior,  who,  as  a pi’iest  of  the 

highest  order,  should  wear  three  layers  of  red  and  yellow 
silk,  but  who  was  wrapped  in  an  unclean  prison-suit  of 
Avhite,  and  was  now  to  die  a victim  to  his  enemies’ 
malice.  ’J'hey  knew  all  was  not  right,  but  they  knew 
not  how  to  undo  the  wrong,  and  thej'  appealed  to  their 
own  tears.  As  it  happened,  the  day  had  been  cloudy, 
and  rain  had  even  begun  to  come  down  in  drops  as 
the  high  Lama  raised  one  of  his  hands,  the  purpose 
of  which  act  was  all  too  evident,  and  lamentation 
became  loud  and  universal.  Once,  twice,  and  three 
times  the  noble  prisoner  had  shaken  his  finger,  but 
none  of  the  executioners  dared  to  come  forward — 

they  were  in  tears  themselves.  Then  the  high  Lama 
said  : My  time  is  come  : what  are  ye  doing  ? Speed 

me  under  water.”  Thereupon,  Avith  heavy  hands  and 
heavier  hearts  the  executioner.s,  after  hawing  weighted 
the  high  Lama’s  loins  with  a large  stone,  slowly 
loAvered  the  whole  burden  into  the  rnshing'  Avaters  of 
the  Brahmaputra.  After  a Avhile  they  pulled  up  Avhat 
they  expected  to  have  become  the  remains  of  the  saintly 
man,  but  hnding  that  life  had  not  yet  departed,  they 
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again  went  tlirougli  the  drowning  process.  When  for 
a second  time  they  raised  the  body,  they  found  life 
still  lingering  in  it.  The  multitude,  which  saw  how 
things  went,  became  clamorous  in  their  demand  that 
the  holy  man  be  now  saved ; while  the  executioners 
themselves  seemed  unnerved  and  unable  to  go  to  their 
cruel  duty  a third  time.  As  the  moments  of  indecision 
sped  by,  the  high  Jjama,  most  wonderfvd  to  tell, 
recovetf-ed  sufhcient  strength  to  speak,  and  say  : “ Lament 

ye  not  my  death.  For  my  phase  of  activity  having 
come  to  an  end,  I now  depart  with  gratification,  and  that 
means  that  my  evil  past  ceases,  so  that  my  good  future 
may  begin — it  is  not  ye  that  kill  me.  All  that  I wish 
for,  after  my  death,  is  a greater  and  ever-growing 
pro.sperity  for  Buddhism  in  Tibet.  Now  make  ye  haste, 
and  sink  me  under  the  water.”  Thus  urged,  the 
executioners,  sorrow-ridden,  obeyed  the  order,  and  they 
saw  that  life,  in  sooth,  had  departed  at  the  third  raising 
of  the  body.  Then,  as  the  custom  is  in  Tibet,  they 
.severed  all  the  limbs  from  the  high  Lama’s  remains, 
and  threw  the  different  parts  separately  into  the  stream^ 
thus  ending  the  grim  business  of  execution.  It  will 
be  admitted  by  all,  especially  by  all  Buddhi.sts,  that 
there  Avas  .something  loftily  admirable  in  the  personality 
of  a man  who  had  done  and  given  his  all  for  his  faith 
and  religion,  and  yet  uttered  not  a Avord  of  complaint 
against  Providence  or  man,  but,  in  serene,  noble 
meekness,  met  his  most  unmerited  and  most  agonising 
death.  As  for  me,  besides  finding  it  most  affecting, 
I felt  a peculiarly  direct  interest  in  the  story  of 
this  high  Lama’s  execution,  from  the  moment  Avhen 
I Avas  told  of  it  for  the  first  time.  For,  Avas  I not  on 
iny  Avay  to  Tibet?  Should  I succeed  in  my  pur})o.se? 
Who  could  tell  but  that  there  might  be  a repetition 
of  that  sad  and  cruel  scene  ? 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Laying  a false  scent. 

I rose  early  on  the  New  Year’s  day  of  1898,  and 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  morning,  as  was  usual 
with  me,  in  reading  the  sacred  Text  in  honor  of  the 
day,  and  also  in  praying  for  the  health  and  long  life 
of  their  Majesties  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress,  and 
his  Highness,  the  Crown  Prince,  and  for  the  prosperity 
of  Japan.  The  New  Year’s  uta^  which  I composed  on 
the  occasion  was  as  follows  : 

lu  glory  yonder,  lo  ! the  New  Year’s  Sun, 

His  coruscating  grateful  beams  forthshoots, 

Diffusing  lucid  roses  on  the  snows 

That  flash  in  dazzling  spangles  bright  and  clear  ; 

That  Sun,  the  symbol  on  the  Japan-flag 
My  fancy  lights  with  patriotic  thrills. 

I spent  the  twelve  months  following  in  closely 
devoting  myself  to  the  study,  and  in  efforts  at  the  practical 
mastery,  of  the  Tibetan  tongue,  with  the  result  that, 
toward  the  close  of  the  year,  I had  become  fairly 
confident  of  my  own  proficiency  in  the  use  of  the 
language  both  in  its  literary  and  vernacular  forms ; 
and  I made  up’  my  mind  to  start  for  my  destination 
with  the  coming  of  the  year  1899.  Then,  it  became  a 
momentous  question  for  me  to  decide  upon  the  route 
to  take  in  entering  Tibet. 

Besides  the  secret  path,  the  Khambu-Rong,  i.  e., 
‘ Peach  Valley’  pass,  there  are  three  highways  which  one 
may  choose  in  reaching  Tibet  from  Darjeeling.  These 
are : first,  the  main  road,  which  tuiuis  north-east 
directly  after  leaving  Darjeeling  and  runs  through 
Nyatong  ; second,  that  which  traverses  the  western 

1 The  woi’d  ((Yu  ill  Japanese  means  a short  epigrammatic  poem,  ex- 
pressed tersely,  and  inspired  by  some  special  occasion. 
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slope  of  Kanclicfijunga,  tlie  second  liigliest  snow-capped 
peaks  in  the  Kange  and  brings  tlie  traveller  to  Warong,  a 
village  on  the  frontier  of  Tibet;  and  the  third,  which  takes 
one  direct  from  Sikkim  through  Khampa-Jong  to  Lhasa. 
As,  however,  each  of  these  roads  is  jealously  guarded  either 
with  a fortified  gate  or  some  sentinels,  at  its  Tibetan 
terminus,  it  is  a matter  of  practical  impossibility  for  a 
foreigner  to  gain  admittance  into  the  hermit-country  by 
going  along  any  of  them.  Rai  Sarat  was  of  opinion  that, 
if  1 were  to  present  myself  at  the  Nyatong  gate,  tell 
the  guards  there  that  1 was  a Jaj)anese  ])riest  who  wished 
to  visit  their  country  for  the  sole  purjmse  of  studving 
Ruddhism,  I might  possibly  be  allowed  to  pass  in,  ])rovid- 
ed  that  I was  courteously  persistent  in  my  solicitations ; 
but  I had  reasons  for  thinking  little  of  this  suggestion.  At 
all  events,  what  I had  learned  from  my  'ribetan  tutors  did 
not  sustain  my  friend’s  view  ; instead,  however,  my  own 
information  led  me  to  a belief  that  a road  to  suit  my 
purpose  could  be  found  by  proceeding  through  either 
the  Kingdom  of  Bhutan  or  of  Nepal.  It  a])peared  to 
me,  further,  that  the  route  most  advantageous  to  me 
would  be  by  way  of  Nepfd  ; for  Bhutan  had  never  been 
visited  by  the  Buddha,  and  there  was  there  little  to 
learn  for  me  in  that  connexion,  though  that  country 
had  at  one  time  or  another  been  travelled  over  by 
Tibetan  priests  of  great  renown ; but  the  latter  fact 
had  nothing  of  importance  for  me.  I had  been  told, 
however,  that  Nepfd  abounded  in  the  Buddha’s  foot- 
stc])s,  and  that  there  was  in  existence  there  comj)lete 
sets  of  the  Buddhist  ’I'exts  in  Samskrt.  ’I’liese  were 
inducements  which  1 could  turn  to  account,  in  the  case  of 
failure  to  enter  Tibet.  Moreover,  no  Japanese  had 
ever  been  in  Nepal  before  me,  though  it  had  been  visited 
by  some  Kuropeans  and  Americans.  So  1 decided  on  a 
route  r/J  Nepal. 
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The  decision  made,  it  would  luive  been  all  I could 
wish  for,  if  it  were  ])OSsil)lo  for  me  to  journey  to  Nepfd 
direct  from  Darjeeling ; there  was  on  the  way  grand 
and  picturesque  scenery  incidentally  to  enjoy,  besides 
places  sacred  to  Buddhist  pilgrims.  But  to  do  so  was 
not  possible  for  me,  or  at  least  implied  serious  dangers. 
For  most  of  the  Tibetans  living  in  Darjeeling — and 
there  were  (piite  a number  of  them  there — knew  that 
I was  learning  their  language  with  the  intention  of 
some  day  visiting  their  country ; and  it  was  perfectly 
manifest  that  the  moment  I left  that  town  with  my 
face  towards  Tibet,  they,  or  sonie  of  them  at  the  least, 
would  come  after  me  as  far  as  some  point  where  they 
might  make  short  work  of  me,  or  follow  me  into 
Tibet  and  there  betray  me  to  the  authorities,  for  they 
would  be  richly  rewarded  for  so  doing.  To  meet  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  I gave  it  out  that,  owing  to  an 
unexpected  occurrence,  I was  obliged  to  go  home  at 
once,  and  I left  Darjeeling  for  Calcutta,  which  place  I 
reached  on  the  5th  of  January,  1899.  I,  of  course,  let 
Rai  Sarat  into  my  secret,  and  he  alone  knew  that 
the  day  1 left  Darjeeling  I started  on  my  Tibetan  journey 
in  real  earnest,  though  back  to  Calcutta  I took  fare  in 
sooth.  On  leaving  Darjeeling,  my  good  host  Rai  Sarat 
Chandra  earnestly  wished  me  complete  success  in  my 
travels  to  Tibet,  and  gave  vent  to  Ins  hearty  and  sincere 
pleasure  in  finding  in  me  one,  who,  as  bold  and  adventurous 
as  himself,  was  starting  on  a perilous  but  interesting 
expedition  to  that  hitherto  unknown  country.  Previous 
to  my  departure  from  Darjeeling,  I received  there  680 
Rupees,  which  had  been  collected  and  forwarded  to  me 
through  the  kind  and  never-failing  efforts  of  my  friends  at 
home,  Messrs.  Hige,  Ito,  Watanabe  and  others. 
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Now  over  trackless  snowy  ranf'o  I wend 
My  lonely  way  to  ‘ Bliota,’  ’ elsewhere  named 
Tibet,  where  Dharma’s  frlorious  Sun  pours  forth 
His  Lififht  and  melts  the  cheerless  snows  of  Doubt 
And  Pain  and  Sorrow,  vexing  mortal  men. 


1 Hhota  is  the  name  by  which  Tibet  is  known  in  Samskri. 


THE  AUTHOR  MEDITATING  UNDER  THE  BODHI-TREE. 


CTTAPTI^R  V. 

Journey  to  Nepal. 

During’  niy  second  and  sliort  stay  in  Calcutta  T liad 
the  g’ood  luck  of  being’  introduced  to  a Nepalese  inuned 
Jibbaliadur,  who  was  then  a Secretary  of  the  No]);!!  Gov'crn- 
nient,  but  who  is  now  the  Minister  Resident  of  that 
country  in  Tibet.  He  was  kind  enough  to  write  two 
letters  introducing  me  to  a certain  gentleman  of  intluence 
in  Nepfd. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1899,  I came  to  the  famous 
Buddhagaya,  sacred  to  Holy  Shakyamuni  Buddha,  and 
there  met  Mr.  Dharnia])ala  of  Ceylon,  who  hap])ened  to  be 
there  on  a visit.  I had  a very  interesting  conversation 
with  him.  On  learning  that  I was  on  my  way  to  lubet, 
he  asked  me  to  do  him  the  favor  of  taking  some  presents 
for  him  to  the  Dalai  Lama,  '^bhe  ])resents  consisted  of  a 
small  relic  of  the  Buddha,  enclosed  in  a silver  casket 
which  was  in  the  form  of  a miniature  pagotki,  and  a 
volume  of  the  sacred  Text  written  on  palm  leaves. 
I,  of  course,  willingly  complied  with  the  request  of  the 
Sinhalese  gentleman,  who  expressed  himself  as  being  very 
anxious  to  visit  Tibet,  but  thought  it  iiseless  to  attempt  a 
trip  thither,  unless  he  were  invited  to  do  so.  The  night  of 
that  day  I spent  meditating  on  the  ^ Diamond  Seat ^ under 
the  Bodhi-tree — the  very  tree  under  which,  and  the  very 
stone  on  which,  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  ago, 
the  holy  Buddha  sat  and  reached  Buddhahood.  The  feeling 
I then  expeifiencedis  indescribable  : all  I can  say  is  that  I sat 
the  night  out  in  the  most  serene  and  peaceful  extasy.  I saw 
the  tell-tale  moon  lodged,  as  it  were,  among  the  branches 
of  the  Bodhi-tree,  shedding  its  pale  light  on  the  'Diamond 
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Seat/  and  the  scene  was  superbly  pictnrescjue,  and  also 
ludlowing,  when  1 thong’lit  of  the  days  and  nights  the 
Ibiddha  spent  in  lioly  meditation  at  that  very  spot. 

Whilst  seated  on  the  Diamond  Seat,  absorbed 
In  thoujflitful  meditation  fidl  and  deep 
I Tlie  lunar  orb,  siisi)ended  o’er  the  tree — 

The  Saered  Hodhi  tree-  .shines  in  the  sky. 

I wait  with  loiifrinj'  for  the  morniiif'  star 
'I'o  rise,  the  witness  of  that  moment  hif'h 

When  Ilis  Illumination  f^ained  the  Lord 

The  I’erfect  Buddha,  I’erfeet  Teacher  (treat. 

After  a few  days' stay  in  Hiiddhagaya,  I took  the  railway- 
train  fur  Neprd,  and  a ride  of  a day  and  a night  brought 
me  to  Saganli,  on  the  morning  of  Jannary  26.  Saganli  is 
51  station  at  a distance  of  two  days’  journey  from  tlie 
Nepalese  border.  Here  one  boundary  of  the  linguistic  terri- 
tory of  English  was  reached^  and  beyond  neitlier  that 
language  nor  the  Tibetati  tongue  was  of  any  use — 
one  liad  to  speak  either  Hindustani  or  Ne])5ile.se  to 
be  understood,  and  I knew  neither.  So  it  became  5i 
necessary  jiart  of  my  Tibetan  adventure  to  stop  si 
wliile  at  Saganli,  and  make  myself  master  of  working 
Nepalese.  It  was  like  forging  the  chain  after  catching 
a criminal.  But  up  to  then,  my  time  had  been 
all  taken  np  in  learning  Tibetan,  and  1 had  had  no 
moment  to  sjiare  for  suiything  else.  By  good  fortune, 
however,  my  stsiy  there  was  not  to  be  a long  one.  I 
found  the  postmaster  of  Siigauli,  a BengalT,  to  be  proficient 
both  in  English  and  Nepalese.  As  the  thing  had  to 
be  done  in  the  most  exjieditious  way  })ossible,  I started 
my  work  by  noting  down  every  Nejifilese  word  the 
postmaster  would  teach  me.  'J'he  next  day  after  my 
arrival  at  Saganli,  while  I was  out  on  a walk  near  the 
station  with  my  note-book  in  hand,  1 noticed,  among 
those  who  got  off  a train,  a comjiany  of  three  men, 
one  of  whom  was  a gentleman,  ajiparently  of  forty 
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years  of  sige  and  dressed  in  a Tibetan  costume,  auotlier 
a priest  about  fifty  years  old,  and  the  third  unmistakably 
their  servant.  Thereupon  a thought  flaslied  on  me 
tliat  it  would  be  a good  thing  for  me  if  I could  travel 
Avith  these  Tibetans,  as  I took  them  to  be,  and  1 
immediately  made  bold  to  go  up  to  them  and  ask 
wliither  they  Avere  going.  I Avas  told  that  their 
destination  Avas  Nepfd  ; that  they  had  not  just  then  come 
from  Tibet,  but  that  one  of  them  Avas  a 'I’ibetan. 
It  then  became  their  turn  to  question  me,  their  o2)ening 
enquiry  being  as  to  Avhat  country  I belonged.  I 
replied  that  1 was  a Chinese.  “ Which  direction  did 
you  come  from  then  ?- — did  you  traA’ol  by.  land  or  by  sea  V’ 
Avas  the  rejoinder  sharply  put  to  me  next.  That 
Avas  a question  I had  to  ansAver  Avith  caution.  For  the 
rule  then  in  force  in  Tibet  Avas  to  admit  into  that  country 
no  Chinaman  coming  by  the  sea.  So  I ansAvered  ; 
“ By  land.”  As  Ave  conversed,  so  Ave  Avalked,  and 
presently  Ave  came  in  front  of  Avhere  I Avas  lodging. 
In  that  part  of  the  Avorld  there  is  no  such  smart  thing  as 
a hotel  or  an  inn  ; all  the  accommodation  one  can  get  in 
this  respect  is  a shanty  of  a rather  primitive  t^qAC, 
Avith  bamboo  posts  and  a straAv  roof.  There  are  a number 
of  these  simple  structures  there,  standing  on  the  roadside 
and  intended  only  for  traA^ellers,  AAdio  have,  hoAveA^er, 
nothing  to  })ay  for  lodging  in  them — they  only  pay  the 
price  of  eatables  and  fuel,  should  they  procure  any.  It 
Avas  in  one  of  these  shanties  that  I Avas  stopping,  and 
Avhen  I excused  myself  from  the  company  of  my  neAvly 
made  acquaintances,  the  latter  betook  themselves  into 
another  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  After  a Avhile 
the  gentleman  and  the  priest  came  out  of  their  shanty 
and  called  on  me,  eA’idently  bent  on  finding  out  Avho,  or 
rather  Avhat,  I Avas.  For  the  first  (piostion  Avith  Avhich  they 
challenged  me  was  to  Avhat  part  of  China  1 belonged. 
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“To  Fooslioe/’  I replied,  realising  full  well  tliat  I was 
to  go  tlirongli  the  ordeal  of  an  iiKjnisitioii,  “You  speak 
Chinese,  of  co\irse  ?”  then  asked  the  gentleman.  My 
re})ly  in  the  affirmative  caused  him  at  once  to  talk  to  me 
in  quite  fluent  Chinese,  which  ])ut  me  in  no  little 
consternation  in  secret.  Coin])elled  by  necessity,  I 
ventured  calmly:  “You  must  be  talkinginthe  official  lacking 
dialect,  while  I can  talk  only  in  the  common  Fooshee  tongue, 
and  1 do  not  understand  you  at  all.”  lie  was  not  to  let 
mo  off  yet.  Says  he  next  : “ You  can  write  in  Chinese, 
I s\ipposo.”  Yes,  1 could,  and  I wrote.  Some  of  my 
characters  wore  intelligible  enough  to  my  guests,  and 
some  not,  and  after  all  it  was  agreed  that  it  was  best 
to  confine  ourselves  to  d'ibetan.  As  our  conversation 
])rogressed,  my  principal  guest  came  to  the  crucial  part 
of  the  in(|uisitiou  and  a.sked  : “ You  say  you  have  come 
from  the  laiuhvard  side  ; well,  from  what  part  of  Tibet  have 
you  come  ? ” “ In  sooth,  from  Lhasa,  sir  ; 1 have  been  on 

a pilgrimage  through  Darjeeling  to  lluddhagaya,  and  from 
thence  hoi’e,”  1 readied.  1 was  requested  to  say,  then, 
in  what  part  of  the  city  of  Lhasa  1 lived,  lleing  in- 
formed that  1 was  in  the  grand  Sera  monastery,  he 
wanted  to  know  if  1 was  acquainted  with  an  old  ])riest 
who  was  the  Tatsang  Ken})o  (grand  teacher)  of  that 
institution.  1 was  bold  enough  to  say  that  1 was  not  a 
perfect  stranger  to  the  ])riest  in  (piestion,  and  made  a 
right  good  use  of  what  1 had  learned  from  Lama  Shab- 
dung  at  Darjeeling.  So  far  1 managed  to  kceji  iq)  my 
disguise,  b\it  each  moment  that  passed  only  added  to  my 
fear  of  being  trapped,  and  compelled  to  give  myself  away. 
To  avoid  this  dauger,  1 felt  it  important  to  head  off 
my  impiisitorial  visitors  by  dispelling  their  suspicion,  if 
they  entertained  any,  about  me.  1 w’as  remarkably 
successful  in  this,  the  information  obtaiiu'd  from  Laina 
Shabdnng  again  d(_)ing  nu-  excellent  sc’vvice.  l'\>r,  when 
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I told  iny  g’uestSj  in  a most  knowing-  wiiy,  all  about  Sbabbe 
Shata’s  intriguo  agninst  tlio  'rangye-liiig,  wliicli  was 
designed  to  increase  bis  own  power,  and  tbe  secret  of 
w'bicli  affair  was  not  then  generally  known,  tbe  recital 
seemed  to  make  a great  impression  on  tlieni,  and  to  have 
had  the  effect  of  convincing  them  that  1 was  the  person 
I pretended  to  be.  So  my  ordeal  wais  at  an  end ; but 
there  was  yet  in  store  for  me  the 'most  unexpected 
discovery  I was  to  nnike  about  these  men. 

No  longer  curious  as  to  my  antecedents,  my  gentleinan 
guest  noAv  asked  me  : “ You  say  you  are  going  to  Nepal: 
may  I ask  you  Avho  is  the  person  you  are  directed  to, 
and  it  you  h-ave  ever  boon  in  that  country  ?”  I had  never 
been  there  before,  but  I had  a letter  of  introduction  Avith 
me.  From  Avhom,  to  Avhom,  coidd  that  be  ? The  letters,  I 
said — for  I had  had  tAVO  given  me — were  Avritten  in  favor 
of  me  by  Mr.  Jibbahadur,  an  official  of  the  Nepalese 
Government,  then  residing  in  Calcutta,  and  addressed  to 
the  Lama  of  the  Great  ToAver  of  Mahabodha  in  Nepal, 
whoso  name,  though  I just  happened  to  forget  it,  was  on 
the  letters.  dTis  piece  of  information  seemed  greatly  to 
interest  the  gentleman,  Avho  could  not  help  saying:  “ Why, 
that  is  strange!  Mr.  Jibbahadur  is  a friend  of  mine: 
I Avonder  who  can  be  the  person  to  Avhom  the  letters  are 
addressed;  Avill  you  permit  me  to  look  at  them  ? ” And  the 
climax  came  Avhen  I,  in  all  Avillingness,  took  out  the  letters 
and  showed  them  to  my  guest,  for  he  ejaculated  : “ Well, 
Avhoever  AAaudd  have  thought  it  ? I'hese  are  for  me  ! ” 

I may  here  obseiwe  that  in  Nepal,  as  I found  out 
aftei-Avards,  the  Avord  frieud  conveys  a much  deeper 
meaning,  probably,  than  in  any  other  country.  To  be  a 
fi’iend  there  means  practically  the  same  thing  as  being 
a brother,  and  the  natiAms  have  a curious  custom  of 
observing  a special  ceremony  wlum  any  two  of  them  tic 
the  knot  ol  fi-iendshij)  between  tlnun.  'The  ceremony 
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resembles  very  mucli  that  of  marriage,  and  its  celebra- 
tion is  made  an  occasion  for  a great  festival,  in 
which  the  relatives  and  connexions  of  the  parties 
concerned  take  part.  To  be  brief,  the  ceremony  generally 
takes  the  form  of  exchanging  glasses  of  the  native  drink 
between  the  mutually  chosen  two,  and  they  each  have  to 
extend  their  liberalities  even  to  their  servants  in  honor 
of  the  occasion.  It  is  only  after  the  observance  of  these 
formalities — which  signify  a great  deal  to  the  natives — 
that  any  two  Nojmlese  may  each  call  themselves  the 
friend  of  the  otlier. 

It  so  ha})ponod  that  my  erstwhile  in(jui.sitor  ])roved  to 
be  the  official  owner  and  Lama-iSu])erior  of  the  Great 
'bower  above  mentioned,  who  stood  in  the  relationship  of 
a ‘ friend  ’ to  Mr.  Jibbahadur.  It  was  most  unexpected, 
but  the  discovery  was  none  the  less  welcome  to  me,  and  I 
besought  him  to  take  me,  henceforth,  under  his  care  and 
protection.  'Phus  I came  to  be  no  longer  a stranger  and  a 
solitary  pilgrim,  but  a guest,  a companion,  to  a high 
personage  of  Nepfil.  My  newly  acejuired  friend,  as  1 
should  call  the  Lama  in  our  language,  jiroposed  that  wo 
should  start  for  Nepfd  the  next  morning.  'I'his  jiroposal  was 
agreeable  to  me,  as  was  another  that  we  should  go 
afoot  instead  of  on  horse-back,  so  that  we  might  the 
better  enjoy  each  other’s  company,  and  ])erchancc,  also, 
the  grand  scenery  on  the  way.  1 say  that  all  this  was 
agreeable  to  me,  because,  in  addition  to  the  obvious  benefit 
I was  sure  to  derive  from  being  in  the  company  of  these 
men,  I entertained  a .secret  hope  that  1 might  learn  a 
great  deal,  which  would  help  me  in  executing  the  main 
])art  of  my  adventures,  yet  to  come. 

While  our  talk  was  ])rogressing  iu  this  fashion,  two 
.servants  of  the  Lama’s  came  in,  running  and  all  ]vale, 
with  the  uiiwi'leonu'  ])iece  of  news  that  a thief  had 
broken  info  their  shed.  This  caused  my  calh-rs  to  take 
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])recipitiito  leave  of  me.  I afterwards  learned  that 
the  Lamas  had  had  three  hundred  and  fifty  rupees  in 
cash,  and  some  books  and  clothes,  stolen  between  them. 

I was  in  luck  on  that  occasion,  for  the  owner  of  my 
shed  told  me  subsequently  that  the  thief,  who  caused 
such  a loss  to  the  Lamas,  had  been  on  the  look-out  for  a 
chance  to  loot  my  lodging,  and,  as  it  happened,  he  finally 
made  my  newly  made  friends  suffer  for  me ; I felt 
exceedingly  sorry  for  them. 

In  the  meantime  I learned  that  the  gentleman  Ijama’s 
name  was  Buddha  Vajra  (Lnlightcned  Diamond),  and  that  » 
the  old  priest,  whose  name  was  Ma3’ar,  and  who  was  full 
of  jokes,  was  a Doctor  of  Divinity^  of  the  Debon  monastery 
in  Lhasa. 

Early  on  the  25th  of  January  we  started  on  our  journey, 
and  proceeded  due  north  across  the  plain  in  which  Sagauli 
stands.  The  next  day  we  arrived  at  a place  called 
Beelganji,  Avhere  stood  the  first  guarded  gate  of  the 
Nepalese  frontier.  There  I was  gi^'en  a pass,  as  for  a 
Chinaman  living  in  Tibet.  We  passed  the  night  of  the 
folloAving  day  in  a village  situated  a little  Avay  this 
side  of  the  famous  Dalai  Jungle,  which  may  be  regai'ded 
as  an  entrance  to  the  great  Himalayas.  On  the  28th  vve 
proceeded  past  Simla,  a Aullage  at  the  outer  edge  of  the 
great  jungle,  and  thence,  straight  across  the  jungle  itself, 
which  has  a Avidth  of  full  eight  miles,  until  Ave  came  to  a 
village  on  the  bank  of  a mountain  stream  called  Bichagori, 
Avhere  Ave  took  up  our  lodgings  for  the  night.  About 
ten  oTlock  that  night,  Avhile  Avriting  up  my  diary,  I hap- 
pened to  look  out  of  the  AvindoAv  of  my  shanty.  The  moon 
in  her  pale  splendor  Avas  shining  brightly  over  the  greet 
jungle,  and  there  Avas  something  indescribably  Aveird  in 
the  scene,  Avhose  silence  was  broken  onl}^  b}"  a ru.shing 
stream.  Suddenly  I then  heard  a detonation,  tremendous 
in  its  volume  and  depth,  Avhich,  as  I felt,  almost  shook 
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tlie  ground.  Tn  reply  to  luy  (juery,  I was  told  by  our 
iuulvoeper  that  the  sound  came  from  a tiger,  which 
evidently  had  just  hiiished  a fine  repast  on  its  victim, 
and,  having  come  to  have  a draught  of  river-water,  could 
not  help  giving  vent  to  its  sense  of  enjoyment.  So  an 
uta  came  to  me  : 

The  iiiglit  sleeps  still  aiul  calm, 
the  moon  shines  bri 
What  ho  ! — so  loud  a roar 

the  stillness  breaks, 

Vibrating — ah  ! It  is  a tiger  tierce  ! 

In  ripples  rough  his  roar  terrific  throws 
The  surface  even  of  the  mountain  stream. 

For  two  days  more  the  road  lay  now  through  a dale 
on  the  bank  of  a river,  then  across  a deep  forest,  and 
over  a mountain,  until  we  reached  a stage  station  called 
Binbit.  So  far  the  road  was  up  a slow,  gradual  incline, 
and  horse-carriages  and  bullock-carts  could  be  driven  over 
it;  but  now  the  ascent  became  so  steep  that  it  could  be 
made  only  on  foot,  or  in  a mountain-palanquin.  We  went 
on  foot,  commencing  our  climb  as  early  as  four  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  After  an  ascent  of  something  more  than 
three  and  a half  miles,  we  came  to  a guarded  gate  named 
Tispance.  Here  was  a custom-house  and  a fortress, 
garrisoned  by  quite  a number  of  soldiers,  and  we  had  to 
go  through  an  examination.  Thence  we  climbed  a peak 
called  Tisgari,  from  the  top  of  which  I,  for  the  first  time, 
beheld  with  wonder  the  sublime  sight  of  the  mighty 
Hinmlayas,  shining  majestically  with  their  snow  of  ages. 
The  grandeur  of  the  scene  was  so  utterly  beyond 
imagination,  that  the  memory  of  what  I had  seen  at 
Darjeeling  and  Tiger  Hill  came  back  to  me  only  as  a faint 
vision.  Down  Tisgari  we  came  to  Marku  station,  where 
we  took  lodging  for  the  night. 

Early  on  the  1st  of  February,  we  climbed  up  the  peak 
Chandra  Giri,  or  Moon  Beak,  whose  sides  are  covered 
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with  tlie  tiowers  of  the  rhododendron,  the  chief  cliarac- 
teristic  of  the  Himalavan  Kan<>;e.  3'hence  I saw  aiTfiin 
the  snow-covered  range  of  Himalaya,  ever  grand  and 
majestic.  Just  a little  way  down  from  the  top  of  the  peak, 
I saw,  s])read  before  me  like  a picture,  Katmandu  the 
ca])ital  of  Nepj'd  and  the  country  around.  1 saw  also  in  that 
panorama  two  gilded  towers  rising  consjiicnonsly  against 
the  sky,  and  Lama  lluddha  Vajra  told  me  that  one  of 
them  was  tlie  tomb  of  Kasya})a  Bnddha,  and  the  other  that 
of  Sikhi  Bnddha.  On  coming  down  the  steep  slope  of  the 
hill,  we  were  met  by  four  or  five  men  with  two  horses. 
'I’hey  wei’e  men  sent  thither  in  advance  to  wait  for  the 
return  of  Bnddha  \hijra,  and  1 was  given  one  of  the 
horses,  while  my  host  took  the  other.  We  were  mot 
by  about  thirty  more  men  on  entering  a village,  not 
far  from  the  foot  of  the  hill,  d’ho  distance  from  Sagauli 
railway  station  to  this  sj)ot  is  roughly  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

I befriend  Beggars. 

^ The  village  that  surrounds  the  great  Kasyapa  tower 
1.S  generally  known  hy  the  name  of  Jfoddha.  Lama  Buddha 
Yajra,  I found,  was  the  Headman  of  that  village  as 
well  as  the  Sujierior  of  that  mausoleum  tower,  wldch  in 
Tibetan  is  called  Yambu  Chorten  Chenjio.  Yambu  is 
the  general  name  by  which  Katmandu  is  known  in  Tibet, 
and  Chorten  Cheiipo  means  great  tower.  The  real  name 
of  the  tower  in  full  is,  however,  Ja  Rung  Kashol  Chorten 
Chenpo,  which  may  be  translated  into : ''  Have  finished 
giving  order  to  proceed  with.^^  The  tower  has  an 
interesting  histoiy  of  its  own,  which  explains  this  strange 
name.  It  is  said  in  this  history  that  Kasyapa  was  a Buddha 
that  lived  a long  time  before  Shakyamuni  Buddha.  After 
Kasyapa  Buddha’s  demise,  a certain  old  woman,  with 
her  four  sons,  interred  this  great  sage’s  remains  at  the 
spot  over  which  the  great  mound  now  stands,  the  latter 
having  been  built  by  the  woman  herself.  Before  starting 
on  the  work  of  construction,  she  petitioned  the  King  of  the 
time,  and  obtained  permission  to  “ jiroceed  with”  building 
a tower.  By  the  time  that,  as  the  result  of  great  sacrifices 
on  the  part  of  the  woman  and  her  four  sons,  the  ground- 
work of  the  structure  had  been  finished,  those  who  saw 
it  were  astonished  at  the  greatness  of  the  scale  on  which 
it  was  undertaken.  Especially  wms  this  the  case  with 
the  high  officials  of  the  government  and  the  rich 
men  of  the  country,  who  all  said  that  if  such  a jioor 
old  dame  ivere  to  be  allowed  to  complete  building 
such  a stupendous  tower,  they  themselves  would  have 
to  dedicate  a temple  as  groat  as  a-  mountain,  and  so  they 
decided  to  ask  the  King  to  disallow  the  further  progress 
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of  the  work.  When  the  King  was  a])])roache(l  on  the. 
matter  liis  Majesty  rejilied  ; ‘M  liave  finished  gi^ing  the 
order  to  the  woman  to  proceed  witli  tlie  work.  Kings 
must  not  eat  tlieir  words,  and  1 cannot  undo  my  orders 
noAv.”  So  the  tower  was  allowed  to  he  finished,  and 
hence  its  uniipie  name,  “ Ja  Kung  Ka.shol  Chorten 
Cheniio.”  1 rather  think,  however,  that  the  tower  must 
have  heeu  huilt  after  the  days  of  Shakyamuni  Jhiddha, 


for  the  above  description  from  'ribetan  books  is  ditferent 
from  the  records  in  Samskrt,  which  are  more  reliable  than 
the  'I'ibetan. 

Mvery  year,  between  tlie  middle  of  September  and  the 
middle  of  the  following  February  of  the  lunar  calendar, 
crowds  of  visitors  from  Tibet,  Mongolia,  China  and  Nepal 


come  to  this  place  to  pay  their  resiiects  to  the  great  tcmiile. 
8'he  reason  Avhy  they  choose  the  most  apparently  unfavor- 
able season  for  their  travel  thither  is  because  they  are 
liable  to  catch  malarial  fever  if  they  come  through  the 
Himrdayan  passes  during  the  summer  months.  By  far 
the  greatest  number  of  the  visitors  are  Tibetans,  of 
whom,  however,  only  a few  are  nobles  and  grandees,  the 
majority  being  impecunious  pilgrims  and  beggars,  who 
eke  out  their  existence  by  a sort  of  nomadic  life,  ])asf>ing 
their  winter  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  toAver  and  going 
back  to  Tibet  in  summer. 

In  Nepfd  I had  now  arrived,  and  the  reason  of  my 
presence  there  was,  of  course,  to  choose  a route  for  my 
inirpose,  for  there  are  many  highways  and  ])athways 
vuni.ing  between  that  country  and  Tibet.  My  i>urpo..e 
was  such  that  1 could  take  nobody  there  into  my 
confidence,  not  even  my  kind  and  obliging  host.  I'or, 
to  bama  Buddha  Vajra  1 was  a well-iiualified  Chinaman, 
who  was  to  go  back  to  Id.asa  by  openly  taking  one  ol  the 
public  roads,  and  go  on  tl.ence  to  China, 
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the  King  of  Nepal,  and  that  were  1 to  divulge  to  him 
my  secret,  he  was  in  duty  bound  to  tell  it  to  his  royal 
master,  who,  it  was  plain,  would  not  oidy  not  lend 
himself  to  my  venture,  l)ut  would  at  once  put  an  end 
to  the  further  progress  of  my  journey.  I may  note  here 
that  the  Nepfdese  fondly  call  Lama  .Buddha  Vaji'a, 
Gya  Lama,  which  means  “ Chinese  Lama,”  for  he  was 
a son  born  to  a Chinese  priest  who  married  a Neprdese 
lady,  after  having  become  the  Superior  of  the  tower. 
]\ly  host’s  father  belonged  to  the  old  school,  and 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  marriage.  It  Avas  thus  that 
Lama  Buddha  Vajra  came  to  take  a fancy,  and  shoAV  special 
favors,  to  me,  considering  me  as  a countryman  of  his.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  there  remained  for  me  the  necessity  of 
discovering  a secret  path  to  Tibet.  I Avas  in  luck  again. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  the  begging  Tibetans,  Avho  go  on 
pilgrimage  in  and  out  of  their  country,  could  not  be  in 
possession  of  the  pass  that  gaA^e  them  open  passage  through 
the  numerous  frontier  gales.  I remembered  also  that 
no  unpriA'ileged  person— ev'en  the  natiA^es — could  obtain 
permission  to  pass  through  these  gates,  either  Avay,  unless 
he  Avould  bribe  the  guards  heavily,  and  it  Avas  plain 
that  these  homeless  AA'anderers  could  not  do  this.  En- 
couraged by  these  considerations,  I took  to  befriending 
the  Tibetan  mendicants,  of  Avhom  there  Avas  then  a large 
number  hanging  about  the  Kasyapa  Buddha  toAver,  and 
my  liberality  to  them  soon  made  me  A-ery  popular 
among  them.  Demurring  at  first,  they  became  quite 
communicatiA'e  afterAvards,  Avhen  they  had  found  out,  as 
I presume,  that  there  Avas  nothing  to  dread  in  me.  I 
learned  of  many  secret  passages,  but  none  Avhich  I 
could  consider  safe  for  me.  For  instance,  they  spoke 
of  the  Nyalhim  bye-path.  By  taking  this  clandestine  route 
one  uiay  avoid  the  Kirong  gate,  but  one  is  in  danger  of 
being  challenged  at  a gate  further  in  the  interior.  The 
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Sharkoiig])o  jiatli,  on  tlie  otlier  hand,  brings  the  traveller 
to  the  Tenri  gate.  So  on  with  other  paths,  and  it  appeared 
an  impossibility  to  di.scover  a route  which  would  enable  a 
person  to  reach  the  capital  of  Tibet  from  that  of  Nej)rd,  with- 
out having  to  pass  through  some  challenge  gate.  The  ])ass 
and  bribery  being  beyond  them,  the  native  beggars  and  pil- 
grims have  one  more  resource  left  to  them,  and  that  is 
imploi-ing  a passage,  with  prayer  and  supplication, 
when  they  come  ujjon  a challenge  ])ost.  and  they  generally 
succeed  at  the  interior  gates,  I was  told.  It  would 
be  dilferent  with  mo : there  was  every  danger  of  my 
disguise  being  detected  while  })leading  with  the  guards. 
My  jiersistent  efforts  finally  brought  me,  however,  their 
reward.  1 ascertained  that  by  taking  a somewhat  round- 
about way  1 might  reach  Idiasa  without  encountering 
the  perils  of  these  challenge  gates.  Ordinarily,  one  .should 
take  a north-east  course  after  leaving  the  Nepfdese  capital, 
in  order  to  make  a direct  journey  to  Lhasa ; but  the  one 
I have  just  refei'red  to  lay  in  the  opjiosite  direction  of  north- 
w'est,  through  Lo,  a border  province  of  Nepal,  thence 
across  Jangtang,  the  north  plain  (but  really  the  west  ])lain) 
of  Tibet,  and  iinally  around  the  lake  Manasarovara.  This 
bye-route  I made  up  my  mind  to  take. 

So  far  so  good.  But  it  would  be  courting  sus])icion 
to  say  that  I chose  this  particularly  circuitous  and 
dangerous  route  with  no  obvious  reason  for  it.  Fortunately 
a good  pretext  Avas  at  hand  for  me.  For  I hajipencd 
to  think  of  the  identity  of  the  lake  Manasarovara  with  the 
Anavatapta  Lake  that  often  occurs  in  the  Buddhist  'rexts. 
However  divided  the  scholastic  views  are  about  this  identity, 
it  is  popularly  acce])ted,  and  that  was  enough  for  my  purpose. 
'Plio  identity  granted,  it  could  be  argued  that  Mount  Kail- 
asa,  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  was  nature’s  Maudala,  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  tlu'  Ihiddha,  which  formed  an  important 
station  for  Buddhist  ])ilgrims.  So  one  day  1 said  to  my 
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liost  . Hba  iiig  come  tlius  far,  I should  always  rcg’ret  a rare 
opportunity  lost,  were  I to  make  a stork’s  journey  from  here 
to  Lhasa,  and  thence  to  China.  The  Chinese  Text  speaks  of 
Mount  Kailasa  (’Pil).  Kang  Rinpo  Che)  rising  high  on  the 
shore  of  lake  Manasarovara  (Tih.  Maphamynmtsho).  I 
want  to  visit  that  sacred  mountain  on  my  way  home.  So  I 
should  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  kindlv  get 
men  to  carry  my  luggage  for  me.”  ’Phe  answer  I got  in 
reply  was  not  encouraging,  though  sympathetic.  Cya  Lama, 
in  short,  bade  me  give  np  my  purpose,  because,  as  he  said, 
the  north-west  plain  was  pathless  and  full  of  marauding  rob- 
bers ; it  had  been  lus  long-entertained  desire  to  visit  the 
sacred  mountain  himself,  but  the  difficulties  mentioned  had, 
so  far,  prevented  him  from  carrying  it  out,  and  he  would 


strongly  advise  me  against  my  rash  decision ; to  venture  a 
trip  through  that  region,  with  only  one  or  two  servants,  was 
like  seeking  death.  My  retort  was  that,  it  being  one  of 
Budclha’s  teachings  that  "‘born  into  life,  thou  art  destined 
to  die,”  I was  not  afraid  of  death  ; in  fact,  death  might 
overtake  me  at  any  time,  even  while  living  comfortably 
under  the  Lama  s care ; so  that  I should  consider  myself 
well  repaid  if  I met  death  while  on  a pilgrimage  to  a holy 
place.  Finding  dissuasion  useless  with  me,  my  host  com- 
plimented me  on  the  firmness  of  my  resolution,  and  took  it 
upon  himself  to  secure  for  me  reliable  carriers.  Then,  after 
careful  encpiiries,  he  hired  for  me  a pilgrim  party,  consist- 
ing of  two  men  and  an  old  woman,  the  latter  of  whom,  in 
s]iite  of  her  sixty  years  of  age,  was  strong  enough,  to  brave 
the  hardships  of  an  exceptionally  difficult  road.  These  peo- 
l)le  were  from  Kham,  a country  noted  for  its  robbers,  but  I 
was  assured  of  the  perfect  honesty  and  good  intentions  of 
the  particular  three  I was  to  engage.  As  a mark  of  his 
special  kindness,  Gya  Lama  promised  to  let  a trustworthy 
man  under  him  accompany  me  as  far  as  a place  called  Tukjo, 
to  see  that  my  two  pilgrim  servants  served  me  faithfully. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Sublime  Himalaya. 

It  was  in  tbe  beginning  of  the  month  of  March,  1899, 
that,  followed  by  a retinue  of  three  men  and  one  old  dame, 

I bade  farewell  to  my  kind  host  and,  seated  on  a snow-white 
pony,  given  me  by  my  fatherly  friend,  left  the  Kasyapa 
Buddha  tower.  1 was  not  in  good  health  that  day,  on 
account  of  fever  and  weakness,  but  I was  obliged  to  start 
from  Katmandu,  for  it  was  very  dangerous  for  me  to  stay 
there  any  longer,  as  I was  (piite  a stranger  to  the  Nepalese, 
and  they  might  iind  out  my  nationality,  and  stop  me  from 
proceeding  further.  So  1 took  the  assistance  of  the  horse; 
and  the  good  animal  ])roved  to  be  a splendid  monntaineer, 
and  carried  me  up  steep  ascents  and  down  abrupt  descents 
in  perfect  safety.  We  directed  our  course  towards  the 
north-west,  through  the  British  Residency,  the  most 
beautiful  and  clean  (pnvrter  in  Katmandu,  and  through 
Nagar-yon,  a hill  famous  for  a cave  where  Nagarjuna,  a 
grent  Bodhi-Sattva,  used  to  meditate.  AVe  arrived  at  a 
tdllage  called  Jittle-Pedee  in  the  evening,  and  jiassed  the 
night  under  the  eaves  of  a slu)p-kceper’s  house. 

The  present  Ruler  of  Nepfd  is  a Hindu,  and  keeps  the 
caste  system  as  rigidly  as  it  is  kept  iu  India,  where  the 
people  belonging  to  that  religion  do  not  allo^^  a foieignoi 
to  enter  their  rooms,  or  to  eat  with  them.  'Pheretore  we 
were  obliged  to  pass  the  night  outside  a house,  or  under 
a rock,  or  in  the  forests.  Here  I must  not  omit  some 
interesting  things  about  my  travels  among  the  Himalayan 
,n„untains  from  Krdmandu  to  the  lake  Maiiasarovara 
throuo-h  Nepfil.  'Pho  country  being  extra-territorial 
believe  no  bold  Kiiropean  or  American  had  trodden  this 
precipitous  path  before  me ; hence  I would  like  to  mention 
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everything  connected  therewith,  lint  as  niy  object  is  'J’ibet, 
I cannot  spend  innch  .space  on  tlie  inner  llimrdayas  of 
Nepal.  I shall  only  mention  briefly  what  will  be  consi- 
dered interesting  by  my  readers  in  general. 

On  the  third  day  of  our  dejiartnre  from  Kritmandu, 
we  travelled  for  more  than  forty  miles,  and  arrived  at  a 
small  trading  town  called  Chunge,  situated  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Kirong  river  (Tirsuli  (landak).  Just  north 
of  the  town,  on  the  bank  of  that  river  there  is  a pretty 
forest  in  which  we  slept  well  through  the  night,  in  a lonel}' 
spot,  lulled  by  the  rolling  sounds  of  the  mountain-iavers’ 
grand  music.  Larly  on  the  following  morning  we  started 
on  the  north-western  path  leading  to  Pokhra,  although 
there  is  a short  wa_y,  only  five  days’  journey  from  the 
place  to  Kirong  in  Tibet ; but  there  the  officers  of  the 
frontier  guard  the  passes  against  all  strangers.  In  three 
journey  after  this  we  made  about  forty  mile.s,  passed 
the  villages  Bareng-Bareng  and  Sareng,  and,  crossing 
the  river  Agn,  we  arrived  at  a famous  town,  Algata.  I 
ha\  e not  met  with  any  maps  which  mention  this  name, 
ihe  town  is  situated  on  the  Avest  bank  of  the  river 
which  the  natives  called  Buri-Gahga  (Buria  Gaiidak); 
this  ri\^er  is  crossed  by  an  iron  hanging  bridge.  The  toAvn 
itself  is  important  on  account  of  its  trade  Avith  Tibet; 
I saAv  more  than  fifty  people  from  Tibet  and  from  Nishang — 
a northern  frontier  proAunce  of  Nepfd.  During  the  nine 
days  after  leaving  Algata  Ave  passed  many  valleys, 
rocky  monntains,  streams,  hill  pastures,  forests  full  of 
rhododendrons,  and  deep  forests  of  fir,  oak  and  pine, 
AAuth  the  jieaks  of  the  snoAvy  range  in  A'ieAv.  Wo  also 
passed  several  villages — Nimareshi,  Daramhaje,  Eutel, 
Manicheka  and  Sritmnni. 

^ e made  a distance  of  something’  less  than  one  hundred 
miles,  and  then  reached  a toAvn  called  Pokhra.  Pokhra 

looked  like  a toAA'ii  of  A’illas  at  home,  the  site  being  chosen 
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for  the  bounty  of  its  natural  scenery.  Bamboo- 
covered  ravines,  Hower-roofeil  heights,  rich  in  green 
foliage,  ])ictnres([ue  because  of  a rushing  and  winding 
stream,  itself  set  in  the  midst  of  high  mountains— such 
were  the  characteristic  features  of  Bokhra.  'I'he  stream 
I speak  of  has  its  source  in  the  Machipusa  (fish-tad) 
peak,  and  its  waters  are  milky  white,  probably  on  account 
of  their  carrying  in  them  partich's  of  mountain  clay.  In  all 
my  travels  in  the  Hinifdayas  I saw  no  scenery  so  enchanting 
as  that  which  enra])tured  me  at  Bokhra.  Another  thing 
notable  about  that  jilace  was  that  it  was  the  cheaiiest  sjiot 
in  Nejii'd  for  all  kinds  of  commodities,  'rwenty-five  xens 
bought,  for  instance,  four  sho  of  rice  there;  while,  in  other 
places,  that  amount  would  buy  only  two  nho  and  a half  at 
the  most.  At  Bokhra  1 made  a rather  long  stay  of  six  days, 
as  I had  to  have  a tent  made  before  I proceeded  further, 
and  twenty-five  rupees  bought  for  me  one  made  to  order, 
and  large  enough  for  cooking  inside  also. 

After  leaving  I’okln-a  we  turned  due  north,  and  the 
ascent  became  very  steep,  so  steep  at  places  that  I had 
to  get  off  my  horse,  send  the  animal  by  a round-about 
way  through  the  valleys,  and  myself  go  afoot  fm- 
half-a-day.  On  one  occasiim  I was  jiroceediug  on 
horseback  on  a nai’row  ])ath  that  ran  along  a Am\  high 
precipice,  when,  deeply  engnissed  as  1 was  in  tlunight 
about  the  near  future,  I found  myself  all  of  a sudden 
thrown  down  to  the  ground,  before  1 had  had  time  to  free 
myself  from  a branch  of  a tree,  which  had  caught  me 
bv  the  neck  and  caused  the  disaster,  assisted  by  the 
horse’s  movement  onward.  Wn-y  fortunately  my  horse 
came  to  a halt  just  then,  and  as  I never  let  go  my  hold  of 
the  bridle,  1 narrowly  escaped  from  rolling  a thousand 
fathoms  down  a craggy  jirecipice,  to  reach  the  bottom  a 
mangled  carcass  ! Realising  the  danger  1 was  in,  1 hastily 
tried^  to  pick  myself  u]i,  but  in  vain  ; for  evidently  I had 
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struck  Hiy  liip  very  luinl  in  my  fall,  and  could  not  raise  my- 
self up.  Conse([nently  I Innl  to  requisition  the  fiacks  of  my 
two  servants  in  turn,  thus  making  an  ascent  of  about  a mile 
to  the  top  of  the  mountains  we  Avere  crossing  over.  On 
reaching  the  top,  I found  the  pain  too  great  to  permit  the 
continuance  of  my  journey,  and  1 canqied  there  for  two 
days,  during  which  time  my  diligent  application  of  some 
camphor  tincture,  Avhich  I had  with  me,  to  the  injured 
parts,  gradually  relieved  me  of  my  suffering.  On  resuming 
our  journey,  now  down  the  mountain,  I could  not  help 
being  profoundly  impressed  Avith  the  poAver  of  imjiene- 
trable  solitude,  for  the  ])ath  lay  through  a valley  Avhere 
natui’e,  in  her  Avildest  seclusion,  reigned  supreme.  My 
sense  of  loneliness  Avas  heightened  by  the  note  of  the 
cuckoo,  Avhich  noAV  and  then  broke  the  oppressive  silence, 
and  an  nta  then  came  to  me  thus  ; 

In  tortuous  paths  my  lonely  way  now  lies 

Among:  rough  mountain  tracks  and  .sccnc.s  all  wild; 

The  rocks  and  giant  trees  in  silence  stand, 

AVith  naught  to  break  the  silent  depths  around 

Except  the  solitary  cuckoo’s  notes, 

That  makes  the  awful  silence  more  pi'ofound. 


CITAP'rKR  VUl. 

Dangers  Ahead. 

So  the  (lays  passed  and  with  these  days  1 came  to  know 
more  or  less  of  the  different  characteristics  of  my  tw(j 
servants  ; 1 found  one  to  be  a ratlier  impatient  fellow,  but 
])roni})t  of  decision,  and  tbe  other  a (piiet  man  with  some 
education,  of  which  he  was  not  a little  proud.  '1  he  latter 
seemed  occasionally  to  hurt  the  feeling's  of  the  imjiatient  one, 
and  more  than  once  collisions  bad  already  occurred  between 
the  two.  As  for  the  old  woman  ])ilg-rini,  she  was  a 
u'ood  honest  soul,  and  that  was  all  there  was  about  her, 
except  that  she  seemed  to  know  all  about  the  two  men. 
1 took  pains  to  be  strictly  impartial  in  all  my  dealings 
with  the  three,  though  her  age  entitled  the  old  dame 
to  sjiecial  consideration  on  my  part,  and  she  had  it  in 
full  when  I thought  fit.  It  came  to  jiass  that, 
ap])arently  because  of  this  treatnient,  the  old  woman  came 
to  think  a great  deal  of  me.  I had  noticed  in  her 
manner  something  indicating  that  she  wished  to  sjieak 
to  me,  but  was  afraid  to  do  so  in  the  jiresence  of  her 
t\vo  companions ; so  one  morning  I caused  her  to 
go  a considerable  way  ahead  of  us,  and  1 started  with 
my  servants  afterwards.  Burdened  with  my  luggage 
as  the  men  were,  and  riding  on  a horse  as  1 was,  it  was 
only  natural  that  I should  soon  leave  them  lagging  far 
behind,  and  overtake  the  old  woman.  Phe  good  soul  turn- 
ed furtively  back,  and  asked  if  the  two  men  ■were  a long 
distance  behind.  1 told  her  that  they  must  be  at  least 
five  miles  behind.  Then  she  made  a revelation  to  me, 
and  it  was  not  of  a very  reassuring  kind  ; for  according 
to  her  1 was  doomed  to  be  killed.  In  short  she  told 
me  that  the  impatient  fellow  was  a robber  and  murderer, 
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having-  conunittod  many  crimes  while  at  lionie  in  Kliam, 
and.  that,  thongli  the  (|iuet  one  was  not  s(j  laid  a man, 
he  had  yet  killed  a fellow-creature  in  a ((iiarrel.  At 
all  events  neither  would  think  twice  before  takino-  a 
man’s  life.  The  old  dame  thought  it  certain  that  they, 
or  at  least  the  im])atient  one,  would  pounce  ipion  me 
as  soon  as  we  reached  the  north-west  jilains  of  Tibet, 
and  rob  me  of  all  my  money  and  effects,  as  well  as 
of  my  life  ! Thereupon  I said  : “ That  could  not  be  ; for 
they  are  both  men  of  great  honesty  and  uprightness.”  She 
returned:  “.Konjogsnm  (Holy  Trinity) ! send  to  me  death, 
if  I tell  a lie  !”  These  are  words  of  adjuration  to  which 
Tibetans  attach  great  importance,  and  I could  not  persuade 
myself  to  regard  my  informant’s  warning  as  a mere  string 
of  falsehoods.  So  another  trouble  ahead  was  added  to 
my  burdened  mind. 

After  travelling  twelve  days  more  and  only  making  a dis- 
tance of  about  one  hundred  miles,  we  reached  a Himalayan 
village  called  Tukje,  where  then  lived  the  local  Governor, 
named  Harkaman  Suppa.  Through  Gya  Lama’s  introduc- 
tion I enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being  received  as  a guest  by 
this  Governor.  Two  days  after  my  arrival  there  the  special 
man  Avhom  Gya  Lama  through  his  thoug-htful  kindness, 
as  already  told,  had  sent  to  accompany  me  so  far,  took 
leave  of  me,  apparently  well  satisfied  that  my  two 
servants  were  and  would  be  all  right.  But  they  Avere 
far  from  being  all  right,  and  I felt  that  I would  never 
be  able  to  accomplish  my  journey  unless  I got  rid  of 
them.  AVhile  I Avas  Avorrying  myself  with  these  thoughts, 

I came  across  information  about  the  route  that  lay 
before  me  that  iiroved  to  me  another  source  of 
discouragement.  In  effect,  it  Avas  that  three  months 
before  the  I’ibetan  Government  had  detailed  five  soldiers  to 
guard,  against  all  foreigners  and  any  strange  person, 
the  road  in  my  route  Avhich  lay  through  the  State  of 
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Lo;  tlie  same  precaution  had  been  taken  on  all  the  othei 
bye-ways  and  ])athways  leading  into  'I'ibet,  howe\  er 
secluded  and  narrow,  even  thongh  narrow  enough  for  just 
one  jierson  to  pass.  And  I had  reason  to  believe  that  this 
information  was  well  founded;  so  that  it  became  inevitable 
that  I should  give  up  my  idea  of  entering  Tibet  by 
sunnrcdimr  mvself  into  its  north-we.stern  jilain.  But  there 

i.s  ebb  and  How  even  in  troubles. 

One  evening,  while  still  staying  at  the  (iovernor’s,  my 
servants,  having  regaled  themselves  with  the  local  drinks 
even  to  boisteronsness,  began  a-(piarrelling,  which  largel\ 
consisted  of  e.xposing  each  other.  In  brief,  each  accused 
the  other  of  a somewhat  cheerless  intention  of  making 
short  work  of  me  when  o]iportnnity  should  arrive,  with 
the  ujishot  that  they  both  came  to  me,  each  with  a 
demand  that  he  would  like  to  be  discharged  if  the  other 
were  to  continne  in  my  service.  1 could  not  have  had 
a better  opportunity,  and  I there  and  then  dismissed 
both  of  them,  after  having  ])aid  them  off  rather  liberally. 

I also  gave  some  money  with  some  little  present  in  kind  to 
the  old  woman,  and  bade  her  go  with  the  men.  And  thus 
I got  rid  of  an  imminent  danger  to  my  life.  But  there 
remained  the  greater  problem  of  what  to  do  next, 
to  retrace  my  steals  back  to  Katmandu  being  out  of 
the  question,  while  the  route  1 had  chosen  for  myself 
had  become  unavailable. 

It  happened  that,  enjoying  the  (iovernor’s  hospitality 
like  myself,  was  a Mongolian  scholar  named  Serab  Gyal- 
tsan,  who  was  acting  as  a doctor  of  medicine,  besides 
.riving  lessons  in  religions  Texts  to  the  local  iiriests. 
had  not  been  long  at  Governor  Harkanian’s  before  1 
became  acquainted  with  this  person,  and  soon  found  him 
to  be  a man  iiossessed  of  profound  knowledge  of  not 
only  Buddhism  but  also  of  literary  subjects.  M hatever 
were  the  reasons  on  my  jiart,  he  and  1 after  a win  e 
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came  to  an  aoTeement  for  tlio  oxcliange  of  knowledge, 
lie  instructing  me  in  Tibetan  Buddhism  and  literature 
and  1 teaching  him  Chinese  Buddhism.  This  under- 
standing arrived  at,  we  took  leave  of  'rukje  and  set  out 
for  Tsarang  in  the  jirovince  of  Lo,  where  the  Mongolian 
scholar  had  his  home.  On  our  way  thither,  we  visited  the 
famous  Chumik  Oyatsa.  Chninik  Gyatsa  means  a hundred 
fountains,  and  is  the  Alukutinath  of  Samskrt,  which  Hindus 
as  well  as  Buddhists  regard  as  a {ilace  of  great  sanctity, 
'riie  place  apparently  obtained  the  name  it  bears  from 
the  numberless  springs  abounding  thereabout,  and  a 
spot  of  particular  fame  there  was  called  Sala  Alebar, 
Chula  Mebar,  Dola  Alebar,  which  means  burning  in 
earth,  burning  in  water,  burning  in  rock.  On  seeing  the 
sjiot  I found  this  mystery  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  fancy 
of  the  ignorant  natives,  who  saw  a burning  jet  of  natural 
gas  escaping  from  a crevice  in  a slab  of  rock,  that  formed 
a lid,  so  to  say,  over  and  close  to  the  surface  of  a beautiful 
cry.stal-like  fountain,  which  was  about  one  by  two  feet 
in  size,  so  that  its  prolonged  flame  looked,  at  the  first 
glance,  as  if  it  were  crawling  over  the  water.  I noticed, 
however,  that  the  mountains  round  about  bore  ample 
evidences  of  old  volcanic  eruptions,  at  one  time  or  another, 
an  extinct  crater  now  changed  to  a pond,  lava-rocks, 
and  so  on,  being  all  present.  We  passed  a night  encamped 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  Krdlo’aho’a,  that  flows  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  which  we  had  just  descended, 
after  leaving  the  ‘ hundred  fountains  ^ behind  us.  The 
following  morning  we  had  a disastrous  time  for  three 
hours  in  trying  to  cross  a stream.  In  the  first  place 
I made  a blunder  in  attempting  to  wade  across  the  stream 
on  my  horse,  which,  with  my  weight  on  his  back 
and  treacherous  mud-beds  under  his  feet,  found  him- 
self in  a perilous  condition  as  soon  as  he  had 
walked  a few  steps  into  the  stream.  I,  of  course,  got 
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off  liim  at  once  and  climbed  upon  the  bank  beliind 
me.  I then  set  about  throwing  into  the  river,  near  wliere 
the  horse  was,  stones,  rocks,  and  broken  branches  of 
trees  that  I found  lying  about,  in  order  to  improvi.se  there 
a j)assable  footway  for  myself  as  well  as  for  the  .Mongolian 
scholar  and  his  animal.  Stones  Hying  and  muddy  water 
s])lashing  around  him  scared  my  horse,  and,  with  a wild 
effort,’  he  struggled  out  and  landed  himself  on  the 
opposite  bank;  but  my  friend’s  pony  remained  immovable 
till  we  had  managed  to  build  a way  across  for  ourseh'es 
and  pulled  him  after  us.  ’I’hat  day  wo  stopped  iu  a 
village  ^called  Samar  (red  clay).  On  the  next  we  again 
climbed  half-waiy  u])  a mountain,  and  ])roceeded  due 
north  along  a path  that  lay  midway  between  the  top  and 
bottom  of  its  slope,  that  is  to  say,  toward  the  north  of 
Dhavalagiri. 

In  the  mountains  below  Tukjo  I found  common  pines 
and  cedars  growing  in  fair  abundance,  but  now  these 
became  very  rare,  the  obtusa  sjiecies  of  pine  taking 
their  place,  and  even  these  attaining  a height  of  not  more 
than  twenty  feet  at  the  most,  the  ground  lieing  otherwise 
covered  with  shrubby  growths.  Eidiug  on  the  snow, 
which  was  still  on  the  mountain,  we  had  made  a distance 
of  about  fifteen  miles  before  we  reached  a hamlet  named 
Kiruno-  where  I found  willow  trei's  growing  luxuriantlv. 
’I'he  inhabitants  hereabout  were  all  Tibetans,  and  I saw 
fluttering  on  every  house-top  a white  Hag  with  certain 
religious  texts  printed  on  it.  These  Hags  are  to  be  seen 
everywhere  in  the  interior  of  Tibet,  as  1 afterwards  found, 
and  that  even  where  the  peojile  are  living  in  tents. 
Leaving  the  village,  wo  n)de  on  northwards,  over  snow, 
through  an  obtusa-pine  forest,  till  the  night  fell  and  the 
moon  rose,  when  I again  heard  a cuckoo,  ’riion  1 had 
an  Ufa : 
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Wliilc  miircliiuf^  onwiinls  now  the  nifflit  o’ertiikcs 
The  ])il;'rim  bold,  tlie  snowy  floor  his  bed  ; 

The  inoon-lit  sky  Ids  cnno]iy  will  be, 

His  liilhiby,  the  enckoo’s  notes. 

'I'liat  night  we  ])iit  iij)  in  an  inn  in  a hamlet  called 
Kiniiyi  (fountain  of  fortune),  tlnit  nestles  in  the  snow- 
covered  nioiintuins.  "I’en  miles  on  the  following  day  hrought 
us  within  sight  of  'rsurang,  which,  on  reachitig,  1 found 
to  he  a little  town  huilt  on  a jilaiu  which  was  about 
eleven  miles  from  east  to  west,  iind  three  miles  or  more 
from  north  to  south,  enclosed  by  walls  of  snow-covered 
mountains.  More  accurately,  the  phiin  has  to  its  west  a 
snow-ca|)j)ed  mountain,  whence  it  extends  in  a very  slow 
incline  towards  the  east,  until  it  breaks  olf  into  a vidley. 
From  Tsarang  to  the  north-west  ])lain  of  'J'ibet  is  a day’s 
trij),  and  the  ])hysical  features  of  these  regions  are 
practically  of  the  same  character,  devoid  of  large  trees 
and  desolate  in  the  extreme.  It  was  in  the  middle  of 
May  that  I arrived  in  'J'sariing,  and  1 was  told  that 
the  farmers  had  just  finished  sowing  wheat.  Skirting  the 
town  of  Tsarang  runs  a stream,  which  has  its  rise  in  the 
mountain  that  forms  the  western  wall  of  the  plain,  and  on 
an  elevated  jiart  of  the  town  stands  a castled  palace,  in 
which  lives  the  King  of  the  bo  State.  Before  the  (furkha 
tribe  had  subjugated  Nepfd,  bo  was  an  independent  State. 
At  a little  distance,  opposite  to  the  royal  castle,  is  a 
temple  of  considerable  size,  belonging  to  the  Kiirgyu-]ia 
sect  of  the  old  school  of  Tibetan  Buddhism.  'I'he  temple  is 
a sijuare  structure  of  Tibetan  style,  built  of  stone  and 
painted  red,  and  adjoining  it  is  a stone  building  jiaiuted 
white,  which  forms  a dormitory  for  the  priests  of  the 
temjile.  On  a piece  of  level  land  to  the  west  of  the  jialace 
and  the  tenpile  a grouji  of  about  sixty  large  and  small 
houses  constitutes  the  town  of  'I’saraug. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Beautiful  Tsarang  and  Dirty  Tsarangese. 

At  the  foot  of  the  iiiountaiii  out  of  which  we  had 
einerg’od,  and  where  tlie  ])lain  l)egaii,  we  came  upon  a 
Htoue-turreted  gate  about  twenty-four  feet  in  licight. 
Standing  by  itself  and  entirely  unj)rotected,  the  gate  was 
not  intended,  as  I was  told,  for  any  military  purpose ; 
but  it  was  used  for  housing  Buddhas  and  other  deities 
that  would  keep  guard  against  the  invasion  of  the  locality 
by  evil  genii.  About  a mile  and  a half  to  the  rear  of  the 
gate  stood  the  town  of  Tsarang,  at  the  entrance  of  which 
we  were  met  by  fourteen  or  fifteen  men,  who,  as  it  appear- 
ed, antici])ated  our  arrival.  Serab  Glyaltsan  led  me  to 
the  house  of  the  Chief  of  the  town,  which  was  of  con- 
siderable size.  As  in  Tibet  so  in  Tsarang,  all  well-to-do 
people  generally  have  a separate  chapel  in  their 
residence.  When  they  have  a visitor  of  rank  and  social 
position,  they,  out  of  respect,  put  him  up  in  their  chapel,  and 
a person  entitled  to  such  distinction  in  these  localities  is 
generally  a Lama.  So  it  was  that,  as  a Chinese  Lama,  I 
was  given  that  ])rivilege  in  the  Chief’s  chapel,  which 
I found  to  be  a typical  one  of  its  kind,  with  its  image- 
crowned  altar,  a special  de})Ository  for  religious  Texts, 
etc.,  and  altogether  much  superior  in  its  g'eneral  finish 
and  furnishings  to  the  family  dwelling.  I may  remark 
that  these  folk  generally  keep  a good  store  of  the  Texts, 
not  because  they  make  use  of  them  themselves,  but  more 
as  a matter  of  form,  the  form  showing  their  deep  reverence 
tor  their  .religion;  but  it  is  apparently  beyond  their  ken 
that  volumes  of  Texts  are  but  so  many  sheets  of  waste 
})aper,  if  their  })ossessors  do  not  understand  and  live  by 
them. 
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By  tlie  side  (jf  tlie  cliii]>el  in  wliicli  1 was  installed 
there  was  another  small  bnilding’,  in  which  lived  8erab 
Gyaltsan.  My  host  was  a widower,  (|\det  and  amiable, 
and  living  with  two  grown-ii])  dangditers,  about  twenty- 
three  and  eighteen  yeai-s  of  age  respectively,  who  be- 
tween them  managed  the  household  and  the  family  business, 
employing  under  them  a number  of  servants, farm-hands  and 
cattlemen.  1 could  not  but  admire  the  two  young  women 
for  the  creditable  manner  in  which  they  attended  to  their 
business.  1 also  observed  that  the  chief  amusement  of 
all  the  villagers  consisted  in  spending  evenings  in 
dances  and  comic  songs,  e.xcept  when  they  went 
to  a sort  of  semi-religious  meeting  jn-esided  over  by 
a Lama  Mani,  who  would  narrate  the  stories  of  ancient 
priests  of  great  renown,  or  the  biographies  of  the  more 
famous  monarchs  of  Buddhist  States,  to  the  great  delight 
of  his  audience. 

The  days  I spent  in  Tsarang  were,  in  a sense,  the  days 
of  my  tutelage  in  the  art  of  living  amidst  tilth  and 
filthy  habits.  Jn  point  of  uncleanliness,  Tibetans  stand 
very  high  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  but  1 
think  the  natives  of  'rsaraim-  o-o  still  hiu’her  in  this 
respect.  In  Tibet  peojde  wash  themselves  occasionally, 
but  they  almost  never  do  so  in  Tsaranu;.  In  the  cour.se 
of  the  twelve  months  that  1 lived  there,  1 only  twice  saw  a 
person  wa.sh  himself,  the  washing  being  confined  even  then 
to  the  face  and  neck.  Such  being  the  case,  the  native’s 
skin  all  over  the  body  has  on  it  a })eculiarly  repulsive  shine 
of  polished  dirt,  so  to  .say.  1 often  noticed  women,  whose 
complexion  would  have  ap})eared  (piite  fair  if  only  an  occa- 
sional scrubbing  were  administered  to  the  .skin  ; but  what 
can  they  do  when  it  is  a custom,  as  it  is  among  them,  to 
laugh  at  persons  who  wash  their  faces  nice  and  clean,  and 
to  deride  them  as  being  very  dirty  in  their  habits?  Not  only 
in  their  appearance,  but  in  all  that  they  do,  the  natives 
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seeui  to  liave  al)soliitely  no  idea  of  cleanliness.  3^0  say 
that  they  think  nothing  of  making  a cup  of  tea  for  you 
with  the  same  fingers  with  which  they  have  just  blown 
their  nose,  is  to  give  only  a very  mild  instance  of  their 
filthiness  ; and  1 have  no  courage  to  dwell  here  on  their 
many  other  doings,  which  are  altogether  beyond  imagin- 
ation for  those  who  have  not  seen  them  done,  and  are 
too  loathsome,  even  unto  sickening,  to  recall  to  mind.  As 
it  Avas,  my  life  among  these  slovenly  people  did  one4good 
thing  for  me,  in  that  it  thoroughly  ])re])ared  me  for 
Avhat  I had  to  endure  in  3’ibet. 

My  work  Avith  Serab  G^mltsan  consisted  in  this : a 
lecture  on  Buddhism  for  three  solid  hours  in  the  morning, 
Avhich  required  much  preparation,  and  exercises  in 
3’ibetan  rhetoric  and  penmanship  for  another  three  hours 
in  the  afternoon,  Avhich  Avas,  lioAveAmr,  of  a very  easy  nature, 
and  gaAm  me  occasion  to  engage  in  discussions  Avith  my 
teacher. 

There  is  in  existence  to  this  day  in  Tibet  a sect  of 
Buddhists  Avhich  belicAms  in  a teaching  originated  by  a 
priest  Avhose  name  may  be  translated  into  “ born  of  the 
lotus  HoAvor  ” (Paclnia  Sand)hava)  or  Padma  Chungne  in 
'Tibetan,  and  Avliom  they  regard  as  their  sa\dor  and  as  Bud- 
dha incarnate,  llis  teaching  is  a sort  of  parody  on  Bud- 
dhism proper,  and  an  attempt  to  sanctify  the  sexual  relations 
of  humaiddnd,  explaining  and  interpreting  all  the  import- 
ant passages  and  tenets  in  the  sacred  'Text  from  a sensual 
standpoint.  Indeed,  Padma's  OAvn  life  Avas  simply  his  teach- 
ings translated  into  actual  practice,  for  he  lived  Avith  eight 
Avomen  Avhoni  he  called  his  AviAms,  drank  intoxicants  to  his 
heart's  content,  and  ted  freely  on  animal  food.  Noav  in  the 
Tibetan  rhetoric  in  Avhich  I took  lessons  under  Serab 
Gyaltsan  I found  this  leAvd  and  detestable  teaching 
largely  incorporated,  ami  it  Avas  on  this  account  that  hot 
dis})utes  not  unfrequently  arose  betAveen  my  instructor 
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iuul  myself.  At  times  I felt  sottv,  hs  I feel  sorry  now, 
for  my  SeraL,  because,  from  what  I was  able  to 
fifatlier,  he  is  one  of  tlu)se  on  Avhom  (as  the  result  of 
twenty  years’  study,  maintainino-  well  the  while  his 
umleflled  priesthood)  was  conferred  the  title  of  Doctor 
by  the  great  monastery  of  Sera,  but  who,  because  of 
luiving  afterwai'ds  yielded  to  feminine  temptation,  lost 
his  (pialification  to  go  back  to  IMongolia  as  a respectable 
Jjam^  while  out  of  shame  it  became  impossible  for  hiui 
to  continue  to  live  in  Jdiasa,  so  that  he  was  compelled 
to  pass  his  life  in  obscure  seclusion.  I felt  sorry  for 
him  all  the  more,  because  J.  found  him  to  be  a profound 
and  widely-read  scholar,  who  could  have  risen  in  life 
but  for  his  carnal  weakness.  x'Vnother  thing  I noticed 
about  him  to  1113^  pain  was  that  he  veiw  easil}'  became 
angiy,  like  all  the  Mongols  I came  acro.ss,  but,  like  them 
also,  he  was  very  quick  in  becoming  reconciled. 

I said  I had  disputes  with  my  8erab.  It  was  on 
one  of  these  occasions  that  I diifered  from  him  with  regard 
to  the  real  merits  of  a certain  ffuddhist  saint.  ’J'here- 
upon,  flying  into  a terrible  rage,  he  caught  hold  of 
my  clothes  near  my  throat  with  one  hand,  and,  with  the 
other  picking  up  a bar  belonging  to  a table  that  stood 
between  us,  was  about  to  visit  me  with  a blow.  'J'he 
situation  was  very  humorous,  and  1 broke  out  into  loud 
laughter,  saving  the  next  moment  that  I had  always 
thought  a little  better  of  him  than  to  suj)pose  that  he 
was  capable  of  such  an  exhibition  as  he  was  thus  making 
of  himself,  in  defiance  of  the  teachings  of  the  saint  he 
revered  so  much.  This  took  him  aback,  but  he  did 
not  let  go  his  grasp.  J .saw  him  grind  his  teeth,  and 
tire  glared  in  his  eyes;  he  then  removed  his  grasj)  and 
withdrew  as  if  too  wroth  to  be  near  me.  but  reconciliation 
followed.  So  time  ])assed  011,  1*  speudiug  seven  to  nine 
hours  a day  in  preparation,  besides  the  si.x  hours  of 
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the  regular  daily  lessons.  Out  of  the  twenty-four  hours, 
thirteen  to  fifteen  were  thus  taken  up  for  purposes  of 
study  every  day,  with  the  exception  of  Sundays,  my 
other  occupation  being  to  take  one  meal  a day  with 
some  tea,  and  to  go  out  for  a walk.  Sundays  I invariably 
spent  in  mountaineering  of  a somewhat  unusual 
character.  I had  an  idea  that  I slionld  never  be  able  to 
compass  the  arduous  journey  before  me,  toiling  on 
in  a rare  atmosphere  through  trackless  wildernesses  at  great 
heights  while  burdened  with  heavy  luggage  on  my  back, 
uidess  I had  a thorough  training  beforehand  for  the 
pnrjiose.  Guided  by  these  thoughts,  I made  a point  of 
carrying  on  my  back  a heavy  load  of  stones  Avhen 
making  my  Sunday  climb,  and  of  making  the  ascents 
with  all  possible  speed.  I Avas  in  excellent  health  then, 
and  I felt  that  the  mountaineering  made  it  still  better, 
especially  with  regard  to  my  lungs.  Such  was  the  life 
I led  for  awhile,  and  I shortly  became  quite  a famous  man 
in  the  locality.  It  Avas  in  this  Avay. 

Idle  natiA'es  hereabouts  are  merely,  it  may  be  said, 
creatures  of  animal  instincts.  True,  they  engage  in 
agricultural  AA^ork  to  some  extent,  Avhich  keeps  them 
occupied  during  the  summer  months,  but  at  the  other 
seasons  they  think  of  nothing  but  eating,  didnking’  and 
sleeping,  their  minds  being  otherAvise  filled  Avith  thoughts 
]iertaining  to  sensual  loAm.  They  occasionally  spend  their 
eAmning  in  listening  to  a Lama  Mani  preaching  or 
lecturing,  but  only  occasionally.  They  change  their  cloth- 
ing but  once  a year,  casting  off  the  old  for  the  neAA^ ; 
but  if  any  of  them  is  braAm  enough  to  Avear  the  same 
suit  for  tAVO  years,  that  person  is  made  an  object  of  high 
praise.  And  as  they  ncA'er  Ava.sh  their  Avearing  apparel, 
it  is  always  shining  Avith  grease  and  dirt.  Indifferent 
as  they  are  to  their  appearance,  they  are  Amry  painstaking 
in  preparing  food,  as  also  in  making  their  sleep  comfortable. 
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Jiut  tlieiv  ruling  jia.ssioii  is  that  of  carnal  love,  and 
that  applies  to  all  ages,  from  the  young  to  the  very  old. 
-But  as  human  beings  they  are  subject  to  illnes.s,  and 
like  all  uncivilised  peojile  they  are  intensely  superstitious. 
'I'o  them  a Lama  is  omnijiotent,  for  they  believe  that  he 
can  cure  diseases  and  divine  all  future  events.  So  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  Chinese  Lama — 1 myself — became  an 
object  of  great  esteem  and  reverence  among  them.  For 
it  was  not  long  before  my  presence  in  Tsarang  became 
known  among  the  inhabitants,  and  my  doings  in  the  moun- 
tain on  Sundays  began  to  attract  their  attention.  Fsjieciallv 
my  altercations  with  Serab  (fyalt.san,  which,  were  often 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  outside,  fuiTiished  them  with  no 
end  of  material  for  gossij),  while  the  fact  that  the  medicines 
1 gave  away  at  their  pressing  I'eipiest  occasionally  proved 
of  good  elfect  contributed  greatly  to  my  fame.  1 knew 
not  of  these  things  myself  at  first,  but  heard  of  them 
from  my  host’s  daughters,  avIio  frequently  called  to  favor 
me  with  tea  and  sweets,  Avhen  they  would  inform  me  of 
what  people  were  saying  of  me.  The  most  ridiculous 
of  all  was  their  interpretation  of  the  (juarrels  between 
Sei’ab  and  myself  ; they  made  out  that  these  disputes 
originated  in  Scrub’s  objecting  to  my  giving  away,  to 
the  })oor,  things  sent  to  me  as  ])resents,  instead  of  giving 
them  to  him,  or  to  my  giving  some  cash  to  beggars! 
Idle  tales  as  these  were,  they  seemed  to  find  ready  ears 
among  the  natives,  who  looked  on  me  as  a being  of  a 
higher  order. 

Wdiile  treating  of  'Psarang,  I may  dwell  a little  on 
the  natural  beauties  of  that  place.  'Psarang  has  but  two 
seasons,  na.mely,  summer  and  winter,  and  many  are  the 
natives  that  do  not  know  even  the  names  of  the  other 
seasons.  In  summer,  sim])le  as  is  the  contrast  between 
the  venhint  fields  of  luxuriaait  wheat,  interspersed  with 
jiatches  of  white  and  jnidc  buck-wheat,  and  the  majestic 
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])oaks  that  keej)  j>;iiard  over  tlie  ])lain  and  look  ever 
g'raiid  in  their  pure  wliite  rohe.s  of  ])erennial  snow,  tlie 
eoinbination  makes  a striking;  picture.  'J'hrow  into  the 
])ictnre  a buoyant  army  of  butterflies,  that  flutter  up  and 
down,  keeping  time,  as  it  were,  to  the  stirring  melody 
of  sky-larks,  which  is  now  and  then  softened  by  the  clear 
notes  of  a cuckoo,  while  the  fields  below  are  resonant  with 
the  rustic  melodies  of  joyous  damsels,  and  the  tout  ensemhJe. 
becomes  at  once  as  enchanting  as  it  is  archaic;  and  this  is 
the  ])icture  of  Tsarang  in  summer,  when  the  day  is  bri  ght 
and  warm.  But  more  sublimely  s])ectacHhir  is  the  view  on 
its  winter’s  eve.  'rho  moment  the  sun  begins  to  de.scend 
behind  the  snow-covered  mountains  that  rise  about  ten 
miles  to  tlie  west  of  the  town,  the  equally  snow-robed 
peaks  that  tower  above  the  eastern  range  become  lumin- 
ous masses  of  coral-red,  as  the  last  rays  of  the  sinking 
sun  strike  them.  'Hie  ruby  color  gradually  changes  into 
a golden-yellow,  but  that  only  for  a moment,  and  it  fades 
away  to  reveal  huge  pillars  of  silver-white,  shining 
out  majestically  against  the  cloudless  clear  blue  sky.  The 
scene  once  more  changes  as  the  dusk  deejiens,  burying 
the  peaks  in  faint  uncertainty,  and  the  moon  in  her 
glory  rises  slowly  from  behind  them,  to  spread  again 
an  indescribable  lustre  of  cold — if  coldness  has  a color  of  its 
own^ — over  the  mountain  tops,  which  now  look  like  a vision 
of  celestial  seas  hung  in  mid-air. 

But  ’I'sarang  has  its  horrors  as  well  as  its  charms,  as 
when  a snow  storm  rages.  'I'lie  wind  is  often  so  strong 
that  it  blows  away  the  tilled  surface  of  a farm,  and  in 
time  changes  it  into  a barren  field  of  sand,  while  the  snow 
comes  down  in  such  abundance  that  it  drifts  itself  into 
huge  mountains  here  and  there  on  the  plain.  The  cold  is,  of 
course,  intense  on  such  occasions  and  nobody  dares  to 
go  out.  But  the  scene  on  a moonlight  night  after  a 
blizzard  is  worth  seeing.  The  sky  is  filled  with  clouds  of 
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dusty  particles  of  snow,  moving  ever  onward  like  pliantom 
armies,  now  thickening  into  ominous  darkness  and  then 
thinning  into  vapory  transjiarency,  through  which  one 
sees  struggling,  the  lustre  of  the  grey  steely  moon.  No 
scene  so  weirdly  harrowing  can  he  seen  anyAvhere  else. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Fame  and  Temptation. 

Since  1 had  arrived  in  Tsarang  early  in  May,  1899,  nearly 
eight  nuniths  had  s})ed  by,  and  1 found  myself  on  the 
threshold  of  a New  Year,  whose  advent  1 observed  with  my 
usual  ceremony  of  reading  the  Sacred  'I'ext,  and  praying  for 
the  health  and  pros])eiaty  of  my  Sovereign  and  his  family, 
and  the  glory  of  Japan.  'J’he  first  day  of  the  year  1900 
filled  me  with  more  than  usual  emotion.  For  was  I not 
then  thousands  of  miles  away  from  home,  and  was  it  not 
the  second  New  Year’s  Day  which  1 had  spent  on  the 
heights  of  the  llimAlayas  ? Yet  1 was  hale  and  hearty, 
both  in  mind  and  body,  and  ready  to  resume  my  journey, 
the  end  of  which  the  future  alone  could  reveal. 

In  order  to  give  vent  to  my  feelings  of  gratitude,  not 
unmixed  Avith  hope  and  fear,  all  dee{)ly  impressive,  I 
ended  the  day  by  entertaining  the  villagers  of  Tsarang, 
having  previously  provided  for  them  a full  and  liberal 
’store  of  such  viands  and  delicacies  as  were  considered  to 
be  most  rare  and  sumptuous.  I have  already  described 
how  I had  been  gaining  fame  and  })opularity  among  the 
villagers,  my  ascetic  conduct  in  the  midst  of  unbridled 
licentiousness  causing  them  to  respect  me,  and  my 
generosity  in  the  matter  of  medicine.'^,  of  which  I still 
had  a fairly  large  stock  with  me,  making  me  much  sought 
after  by  them;  and  now,  through  my  New  Year’s  treat,  1 
seemed  to  have  reached  a j)inuacle  of  glory.  For  from  that 
time  onwaj-d  1 gradually  perceived  that  tra])s  were  being 
set  for  me,  so  that  1 might  be  tied  down  to  ’.rsarang  for  life. 
'The  arch-s])irit  in  this  cons])iracy  was  my  own  instructor 
Serai),  who  insisted  that  I .should  marry  the  youngest  of 
my  host’s  daughters,  or  rather  who  brought  all  his 
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ingenuity  to  bear  upon  assisting  her  to  make  a captive  of 
my  heart  and  person.  Fortunately  my  faith  proved 
stronger  than  temptations,  and  enabled  me  to  remain  true 
to  the  teachings  of  the  Blessed  One.  Had  I yielded  then, 
Tsarang  would  have  had  to-day  one  more  dirt-covered  and 
grease-shining  priest  among  its  apathetic  inhabitants,  and 
that  would  have  been  all. 

But,  things  having  come  to  the  pass  which  I have  describ- 
ed, it  became  urgent  that  I should  make  haste  in  discovering 
some  secret  passage  into  Tibet.  But  it  was  as  dangei’ous 
for  me  in  Tsarang  as  it  had  been  in  Katmandu  to  disclose 
my  real  intentions,  and  whatever  discovei'y  I might  make 
for  my  own  ])urposes,  I had  to  make  it  in  some  indirect 
and  roundabout  way.  After  having  once  more  racked 
my  brains,  I finally  hit  upon  the  plan  of  working  upon  the 
weaknesses  of  the  local  people.  The  Tibetan  Grovernment 
had  began  to  levy  customs  duties  even  on  personal  valuables. 
It  was  a most  outrageous  act ; supposing  one  Avanted  to 
do  trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  north-west  plain  of 
Tibet,  and  to  take  thither  a stock  of  coral  ornaments, 
or  some  useful  knick-knacks  imported  from  Europe,  how 
could  one  avoid  being  iinjustly  set  upon  and  robbed  of  the 
best  part  of  one’s  would-be  profit,  on  first  setting  foot  upon 
Tibetan  soil  ? Ah  ! there  must  be  ways  and  bye-Avays  by 
Avhich  to  accomplish  this,  and  to  be  absolutely  safe  from 
guards  and  sentinels  ! Surely  the  plains  might  be  reached, 
if  one  did  not  mind  three  days  of  hard  trudging  over  the 
trackless  snoAv  of  the  Himalayan  Range,  to  the  north  of 
the  DhaA^alagiri  peak,  and  thence  to  Thorpo?  HaAung  once 
got  the  villagers  into  the  right  hmuor,  in  some  such  Avay, 
it  Avas  not  necessarily  a very  hazardous  job  to  keep  on 
tapping  them  for  information.  On  the  other  side  of  that 
mountain  yonder,  they  Avould  A^olunteer  to  tell  me,  there 
Avas  a riA^er  Avhich  might  be  forded  at  such  and  such  a point, 
but  which  was  dangerously  treacherous  at  others ; or,  that 
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if  not  very  cautious,  one  might  die  a victim  to  the  snow- 
leopard,  while  crossing  over  this  or  that  mountain.  All 
these  bits  of  information,  and  hosts  of  others,  were 
carefully  noted  down,  and  a synthetic  study  of  these 
scraps  finally  convinced  me  that  the  route  I should  choose 
was  the  one  via  'Jdiorpo  ; and  so  1 decided.  This  meant  that 
1 had  to  retrace  my  steps  almost  as  far  back  as  Tukje,  or 
more  accui’ately  to  Malba,  a village  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Tukje.  Nor  \vas  this  retreat  without 
some  advantages  in  itself,  for  it  would  have  only  been  to 
court  susjiicion  and  to  run  unnecessary  risks  for  me  to  strike 
off  into  pathless  wilds  in  full  vieAv  of  the  'I'.sai’ang  villagers, 
who  were  sure  to  come  out  in  hordes  to  see  me  off  on  my 
dejiarture,  not  only  out  of  respect  for  my  person,  but  also 
from  curiosity  to  know  whither  1 was  bound  after  ni}' 
lengthened  stay  amongst  them.  The  route  decided  upon, 
I could  not  however  yet  start  on  my  journey,  because  tlie 
season  was  then  against  me,  the  peaks  and  defiles  on  my 
Avay  being  passable  only  during  the  months  of  June,  July 
and  August.  The  mountains  were  not,  of  course,  entirely 
free  from  snow  even  during  those  three  months,  but  for 
those  thirteen  weeks  or  so  the  traverser  would,  as  1 was 
told,  be  secure  as  a rule  from  being  frozen  to  death.  And 
therefore  I bided  my  time. 

d'o  go  back  a little  in  my  story,  there  came  to  Tsarang 
one  Adam  Naring,  the  Chief  of  the  village  of  jMalba, 
whither  I had  to  retrace  my  footstejis.  That  was  in 
October,  1899.  Naring  owned  a yak  ranch  on  the  north- 
west plains  of  Tibet,  and  he  was  ojienly  ])rivileged  to  have 
free  access  thereto  over  the  “ King’s  highway”.  It  was 
on  his  way  back  from  one  of  his  periodic  visits  thither 
that  he  stojiped  at  Tsarang,  and,  as  he  put  up  at  my  host’s, 
1 was  introduced  to  him.  He  had  in  his  chapel,  as  he  told 
me  then,  a set  of  Buddhist  J'exts  which  he  had  bruught 
home  from  ’J'ibet,  and  he  was  very  an.xious  that  1 should 
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Qfo  with  him  to  his  house  and  read  them  over  for  the 

o 

benefit  of  himself  and  his  family.  The  invitation  was  as 
unexpected  as  it  was  opportune,  and  1 accepted  it.  That 
was  in  October,  1899,  as  I have  just  said,  and  if  my 
acce])tance  of  Naring’s  invitation  had  no  definite  motive  at 
the  time,  it  stood  me  in  good  stead  afterwards.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  Naring  had  gone  to  India  on  business, 
and  it  was  not  till  March,  1900,  that  I had  tidings  of  his 
rctuim  to  Malba.  On  the  10th  of  that  month  I bade  good- 
bye to  Tsarang  and  its  simple  inhabitants. 

My  stay  in  Tsarang  was  not  entirely  devoid  of  results ; 
for  while  there  I succeeded  in  persuading  about  fifteen 
])ersons  to  give  up  the  use  of  intoxicants,  and  some  thirty 
others  to  abandon  the  habit  of  chewing  tobacco.  These 
were  all  persons  who  had  at  one  time  or  another 
received  medical  treatment  from  me,  and  whom  I persuad- 
ed to  give  pledges  of  abstinence  as  the  price  they  were  to 
pay  for  my  medicine. 

Nearly  a year’s  stay  in  ’Psarang  had  made  me  acquainted 
practically  with  its  entire  population,  and,  on  my  departure, 
all  these  ])eople  favored  me  with  farewell  presents  of 
buckwheat  flour,  bread,  maru,  butter,  fried  peaches — all 
in  various  quantities — while  some  gave  me  kata  and  silver 
coins.  At  three  in  the  afternoon  of  that  10th  of  March  I 
left  my  re.sidence  on  horse-back,  with  my  volumes  of 
Buddhist  Texts  and  other  baggage  loaded  on  two  pack- 
ponies.  The  books  I have  just  referred  to  were  given  to  me 
by  one  Nyendak,  Lama-Superior  of  the  principal  Buddhist 
temple  of  Tsarang,  in  exchange  for  my  wdiite  horse,  which 
had  proved  such  a faithful  animal  on  my  journey  fi’om 
Nepfd,  and  to  which  the  priest  had  taken  a great  fancy. 
The  books  were  chiefly  in  manuscript,  penned  by  a.  Sakya 
Pandit,  and  altogether  were  worth  at  least  600  rupees. 

On  reaching  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  I found  about 
one  hundred  per.sons  waiting  for  me,  and  to  each  of  these 
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1 gave  the  ‘double-luiiided  Idessing’.  The  parting  was 
not  easy,  and  time  sped  on.  It  was  now  five  o’clock,  and 
1 left  my  well-wishers  in  tears  behind  me.  Reaching  the 
village  gate,  by  which  1 had  come  in  some  eleven  months 
before,  I turned  round  to  take  a last  look  at  Tsarang,  and 
prayed  in  silence  tor  the  safety  of  the  villagers  and  their 
ever-increasing  faith  in  Rnddhism.  Before  the  darkness 
set  in  I arrived  at  Kimiyi,  and  there  put  up  for  the  night. 
The*  next  day’s  journey  brought  me  back  to  Tsuk,  a 
village  on  the  Kaligahga,  where  1 s])ent  the  evening  in 
jireaching  at  the  reijuest  of  the  inhabitants.  At  my 
departure  the  following  morning  about  twenty  peojde 
came  forward  and  asked  me  to  give  them  the  ‘ hand- 
blessing,’ which  they  obtained  with  perfect  willingness  on 
my  part.  My  instructor,  Berab  Gyaltsan,  had  left  Tsarang 
a little  time  previous  to  my  departure,  but  I had  the  good 
foi’tune  to  come  upon  him  at  Tsuk,  and  to  have  an  op])or- 
tunity  of  thanking  him  for  what  1 owed  him  as  a ])upil  of 
nearly  a year’s  standing  before  I bade  him  a most  heart- 
felt farewell. 

The  close  of  the  third  day  after  leaving  Tsarang  brought 
me  to  the  mountain-village  of  Malba  and  to  the  residence 
of  Adam  Naring,  who  happened,  however,  to  be  away  from 
his  home  just  then.  But  the  village  Chief  s father,  So- 
nam  Norbu  by  name,  who  probably  had  heard  of  me  from 
his  son,  was  there  to  welcome  me,  and  I was  given  the 
freedom  of  the  family  chapel,  which  consisted  of  two 
neatly  furnished  ajiartments,  the  innermost  of  which  con- 
tained a fine  set  of  Buddha  images,  as  well  as  the  Tibetan 
edition  of  the  Sacred  Text  and  other  volumes  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal writings,  while  the  windows  of  the  front  room  com- 
manded a charming  view  of  a peach  orchard.  1 may  note 
hero  that  the  altitude  of  Malba  being  much  lower  than 
that  of  Tsarang,  the  soil  in  the  former  place  yields  two 
different  crops  in  the  year,  wheat  coming  first  and  then 
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buckwlieafc.  Adam  Nariiig  owned  a fine  tract  of  land 
for  these  crops.  Five  or  six  Inindred  yai’ds  beyond  his 
I’osidence  was  the  KAlTgahga  river,  gliding  serenely  along 
with  a fresh  green  wall  of  small  ])ine-trees  to  set  off  its 
waters.  Towering  behind  and  above  the  emerald  grove 
stood  a range  of  snow-ca]){)od  ])eaks,  the  tout  en.semhle 
making  a view  delightfnl  for  its  primitive  joys  and  natural 
beanty. 

My  old  friend  expres.sed  his  desire  that  I should 
make  my  stay  indefinitely  long,  so  that  he  might  have 
the  benefit  of  my  reading  for  him  the  whole  of 
the  Sacred  Texts ; but  1 could  only  encourage  him 
with  an  ambiguous  re})ly,  as  1 had  come  to  Malba 
only  to  Avait  for  the  time  when  the  snow-covered 
mountains  should  become  passable.  In  the  meantime 
I S})ent  my  days  in  reading,  and  making  extracts  from 
the  Sacred  Texts,  and  in  so  doing  I conld  not  help  often 
I'ecalling,  with  a deep  sense  of  gratitude,  the  six  hours 
a day  which  for  nearly  one  year  I had  devoted  to  my 
study  of  Tibetan,  under  the  rigid  instruction  of  Serab 
(lyaltsan  at  "Tsarang.  * 

About  a fortnight  after  my  arrival  in  Malba  I received 
a letter  from  Eai  Sarat  Chandra  Oas,  through  a tradei-  of 
Tukje,  with  whom  I had  become  acquainted  while  in 
Tsarang,  and  to  whom  I had  entrusted  a letter  to  my 
friend  at  Darjeeling,  as  well  as  others  to  my  folks  at  home, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  going  doAvn  to  Calcutta  on  biasiness. 
Along  Avith  his  letter  Sarat  Chandra  J)as  sent  me  a 
number  of  the  Mahabodhi  Society’s  journal,  Avhich 
contained  an  account  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  a 
Buddhist  of  my  nationality  to  enter  ’Pibet,  and  a Avell- 
meant  note  of  his  in  pencil  to  the  effect  that  I must  not 
lose  my  life  by  exposing  myself  to  too  much  danger.  So 
far  so  good  ; but  next,  .something  Avhich  was  not  so  good 
happened.  The  Tukje  man,  my  Avhilom  messenger,  had 
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ap})arently  funned  an  opinion  of  Ids  own  about  my 
personality,  and  set  the  quiet  village  of  Malba  astir  with 
rumors  about  myself.  Chandra  l.)as  was  an  official  of  the 
I'higlish  (lovernment,  with  a salary  of  600  rn])ees  a 
month,  and,  as  such,  a very  rare  personage  among 
Jfengalls ; and  it  was  with  this  person  that  I corresponded; 
c/v/o,  the  Chinese  Lama  (myself)  must  l)e  a British  agent 
in  disguise,  with  some  secret  mission  to  execute.  So 
went  the  rumor,  and  the  ])ublic  ojnnion  of  Malba  Imd 
almost  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  undesirable  to 
])ermit  such  a sus])icious  stranger  in  the  village,  when 
Adam  Naring,  who  by  that  time  had  come  home,  .sought 
to  speak  to  me  in  secret,  with  indescribable  fear  written 
on  his  face.  Poor  honest  soul  ! What  he  said  to  me, 
when  by  ourselves,  was  of  course  to  the  effect  that  if 
there  were*  any  truth  in  the  rumor,  he  and  his  folks  would 
be  visited  with  what  ])uni.shment  heaven  only  knew.  1 
had  expected  this  for  some  time  pa.st,  and  had  made  up 
my  mind  how  to  act  as  soon  as  Naring  a])])roached  me 
on  the  subject.  I turned  round  and,  looking  him 
squarely  in  the  face,  said  : “ If  y<Mi  promise  me,  under 
oath,  that  you  will  not  divulge  for  three  full  years  to 
come  what  I may  tell  you,  1 will  let  you  into  my  secret ; 
but  if  you  do  not  care  to  do  so,  Ave  can  only  let  the 
rumor  take  care  of  itself,  and  Avait  for  the  Nepal 
Government  to  take  any  ste})s  it  may  deem  fit  to  take.” 
1 kneAv  Adam  Naring  Avas  a man  of  conscience,  Avho  could 
be  trusted  Avith  a secret : he  signified  his  willingness  to 
take  an  oath,  and  1 jilaced  before  him  a copy  of  the  sacred 
Scri])ture  and  obtained  from  him  the  needed  ])romise. 

Producing  next  my  passport,  given  me  by  the  Foreign 
Oflice  in  Jaiian,  which  had  on  it  an  Knglish  as  Avell  as 
other  translations  of  the  Jajmnese  text,  1 shoAved  it  to 
luy  host,  who  understood  just  enough  English  to  folloAv 
out  tlu'  spelling  of  some  Avords  in  that  language,  and 
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cx})laincd  to  liiin  tlie  real  object  of  my  journey  into 
Tibet.  I did  more.  I .said  to  liim  tliat  now  that  he 
posse.s.sed  1113’^  secret,  he  was  welcome  to  make  of  it  Avhat 
use  he  liked  ; but  that  1 believed  him  to  be  a true  and 
devoted  J3udclhist,  and  that  it  behoved  him  well  to  assist 
me  in  1113'  enter})rise  b3'  keeping  silence,  for  b3'  so  actinj^ 
he  would  be  promoting  the  cause  of  his  own  religion.  In 
all  this,  I told  1113'  host  nothing  but  truth,  and  truth 
triumphed ; for  he  believed  eveiy  word  I said  and 
approved  of  my  adventure.  Then  we  talked  over  the  route 
I ■was  to  take,  and  it  was  arranged  at  the  same  time  that 
I should  restart  on  my  journe3'  in  June  or  July. 

This  taking  of  m3'  host  into  1113'  confidence  seemed 
to  have  greath'  appeased  his  mind ; withal,  1 did  not 
think  it  right  for  me  to  tax  his  hos])italit3’  by  prolonging 
1113'^  sta3^  at  his  residence,  and  immediatel3’  after  the  above 
incident  I moved  into  the  temple  of  the  village,  where, 
nevertheless,  I remained  the  object  of  his  unswerving 
friendshi]),  in  that  he  provided  for  me,  Avhile  there,  all 
travelling  requisites,  from  wearing  apparel  to  provisions, 
Avhich  altogether  made  luggage  Aveighing  about  seA'ent3^- 
five  pounds.  At  my  request  he  also  secured  for  me  a guide 
and  carrier,  Avho  Avas  to  conve3'  1113^  packages  as  far  as 
Khambuthang,  or  the  ‘ land  of  Genii,’  in  the  A'alle3^  of 
DhaA'alagiri,  Avhile  1113’  part  of  the  load  Avas  to  consist 
onl3'  of  my  collection  of  religious  Avorks.  Thus  equipped, 

1 left  Malba  on  June  T2th,  1900.  Ily  taking  the  direct 
route,  the  North-Avest  Steppe  of  Tibet  ma3’  be  reached 
from  Malba  in  ten  days,  but  as  I avus  to  take  in  my  wa3^ 
jJaces  sacred  to  Buddhist  })ilgrims,  besides  making  other 
obseiwations,  I set  aside  tAventy-three  da3"s  for  the  journey, 
Avhich  I began  by  traA'ersing  trackless  Avilds  for  three  da3’s. 
At  1113'  departure  I made  an  uta  : 

My  rout’  will  be  the  sky;  iiiy  bed,  the  ciirtli ; 

Tlie  grass  iny  downy  pillow  soft  at  night; 
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Tims  like  the  liovoring  clouds  and  wandoriiif'  streams, 

Those  lonely  wilds  alone  I must  traverse. 

Once  on  the  i-oad,  I foniul,  huwevei',  tliat  the  .sentiment 
of  tliis  elTnsiun  a))i)lied  mure  to  wliat  I had  come  tlirongh 
tl)an  to  wliat  followed,  for  there  was  for  days  nothing  hut 
snow  for  my  bed  and  rock  for  my  pillow. 
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After  leaving-  Malba  iiiy  route  lay  north-west,  up  a 
gradual  ascent  along-  the  hanks  of  the  river  Kaligai'iga. 
We  walked,  hoAvever,  only  two  and  a half  miles  on  the  day 
of  our  departure,  the  rain  preventing  our  further  jjrogress. 
Starting-  at  about  seven  o’clock  on  the  following  morning,  we 
made  a climb  of  about  five  miles  up  a narrow  })ath,  the 
bed  of  which  consisted  of  pointed  stones  and  rocks  of 
various  degrees  of  sharpness,  and  then  refreshed  ourselves 
with  a light  repast.  On  resuming  our  ascent  the  incline 
became  very  steep  and,  the  atmosphere  growing  rarer  and 
rarer,  we  could  proceed  no  more  than  six  miles  or  so 
before  fatigue  overcame  us,  and  at  three  in  the  afternoon 
we  put  up  ill  a village  called  Dankar,  where  I was  obliged 
to  stay  and  recuperate  nl3^self  during-  the  whole  of  the 
next  day.  On  the  loth  we  faced  due  north,  and  five  miles 
of  a sharp  ascent  brought  us  to  a glacier  valley  which  we 
crossed,  and  continued  a climb  of  still  steeper  incline  for 
about  four  miles,  after  which  we  emerged  on  a somewhat 
wide  foot-path.  At  11  a.  m.  we  stopped  for  a rest.  Not 
a drop  of  water  was  obtainable  thereabouts,  but  espying 
some  herbs  growing  from  under  a light  layer  of  snow  in 
a crevice  of  a rock,  I pulled  them  up  by  the  root,  and, 
on  chewing  them,  found  that  the  root  tasted  quite  sour. 
With  the  help  of  this  herb-root  we  made  a little  lunch  of 
buckwheat  biscuits. 

It  was  all  ascent  in  the  afternoon,  and  a very  tortuous 
task  it  was ; now  picking-  our  foot-hold  from  rock  to  rock 
uji  a craggy  precipice — Mukhala  Clindq  where  it  made  my 
head  swim  to  look  down  into  the  canon  a thousand  feet 
below — now  trusting-  my  dear  life  to  my  staff,  when  caught 
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in  a sand  avalanche,  if  I may  be  allowed  that  expression  for 
the  places  wliere  the  thaw  had  caused  tlic  snow  and  rock 
to  slide  down,  leaving  bare  a loose  sandy  surface,  which  gave 
way  under  one’s  foot.  As  for  my  guide-carrier,  he  hop})ed, 
and  ski[)])ed,  and  balanced,  and  leaped,  with  tlie  agility  and 
sureness  of  a monkey,  his  staff  ])laybig  for  him  the  part  of 
a boat-hook  in  a most  skilful  liand,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
seventy-fiv'e  pound.s’  burden,  he  was  so  much  at  home  on  tlie 
ditiicult  ascent,  that  he  was  ever  and  anon  at  my  side 
to  help  me  out  of  dangerous  pliglits  into  which  1 would 
fre([uently  fall,  with  my  staff  stuck  fast  between  two  rocks, 
or  while  1 involuntarily  acted  the  rule  of  a ball-dancer  on 
a loosened  boulder.  To  add  to  the  misery,  witli  each  steji 
u])ward  the  air  grew  rarer  and  my  breath  sliortcr, 
making  me  feel  a scorching  sensation  in  the  brain, 
while  burning  thirst  was  fast  overcoming  me — a morsel  of 
snow,  now  and  then  taken,  being  utterly  insuliicient  to 
quench  it.  Many  a time  1 liad  almost  fallen  into  a faint,  * 
and  then  my  chronic  tormentor,  rheumatism,  began  to  assert 
itself.  I could  go  no  further;  I wanted  to  lie  down  on  the 
snow  and  sleep  for  a long  rest.  J3ut  as  often  as  1 wished 
to  do  so,  I had  a warning  from  iny  guide  that  a rest  then 
would  be  sure  death  for  me,  because,  as  he  said,  the  air 
thereabouts  was  charged  with  a poisonous  gas,  and  1 
would  soon  succumb  to  its  effect ; lie  was  innocent  of  the 
knowledge  of  atmospheric  rarity.  1 knew  full  well 
the  weight  of  this  warning,  and  I struggled  on  with 
what  was  to  me  at  that  time  a superhuman  effort,  lly  the 
time  we  had  finished  wading  across  the  sharp  slope  of 
the  treacherous  sand,  and  landed  upon  a rock-paved  flat, 
even  that  effort  failed  me;  J came  to  a halt  in  spite  of 
myself,  and  also  of  the  guide,  who  said  that  water  was 
obtainable  a little  distance  below.  Finding  me  really  hcl])- 
less,  the  man  went  down  and  fetched  me  some  waten 
which  1 took  with  a restorative  drug.  In  a little  while  1 
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felt  Letter,  and  during"  the  rest  thus  oLtaiiied  1 liberally 
a])])lied  cain})hor-tiucture  over  the  siiiartiug"  jiarts  of  my 
hands^  which  Jiad  more  or  less  suffered  from  the  rigorous 
exercise  they  had  had  in  the  use  of  the  mouutaiueeriug 
staff.  In  the  meantime  night  fell  and,  picking  onr  way 
by  the  uncertain  star-light  and  the  reff exion  from  the 
snow,  we  made  a sharp  descent  of  some  four  miles,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  we  came  upon  Sanda,  a hamlet  of  about 
ten  cottages,  in  one  of  which  we  lodged  for  the  night. 

Sanda  is  a literally  snoAv-bonnd  little  village,  open  to 
communication  from  the  rest  of  the  Avorld  onlv  during"  the 
three  summer  months,  and  that  thi’ongh  the  precarious 
mountain  path  I had  come  OA^er.  I Avas  profoundly 
astonished  to  find  any  people  making  :i  permanent  abode 
of  such  a lonely  secluded  place,  Avhere  the  A’^egetation  is  so 
poor  that  the  inhabitants  liaA'eno  staple  food  but  tahn,  Avhich 
is  a cereal  someAvhat  akin  to  buckAvheat,  but  much  inferior 
in  its  dietetic  qualities.  NeA^ertheless  1 must  not  omit  to 
pay  a tribute  to  the  grandeur  of  the  natural  scenerjq  the 
CA'cr  present  snoAv-clad  peaks,  the  gigantic  heaps  upon 
heaps  of  rugged  rocks,  the  serene  quietude,  all  in.s])iring 
the  mind  Avith  aAve  and  soul-lifting  thoughts. 

My  exhaustion  had  been  so  great,  that  I Avas  not  able 
to  resume  the  journey  until  the  18th,  on  Avhich  day  Ave  had 
again  to  Avade  oA'er  a treacherous  slope,  Avhich  yearly 
claimed,  as  1 Avas  told,  a pilgrim  or  tAvo  as  victims  to  its 
‘sand  avalanche’.  We  headed  north-Avest,  and  after 
passing  by  a grand  ancient  forest  of  fir-trees,  and  then 
descending  along  the  bank  of  a shooting  mountain 
stream,  Ave  reached  'J’ashithang  (dale  of  brilliant  illumi- 
nation) at  about  11a,  m.  In  the  afteimoon  avc  proceeded 
in  the  same  direction  along  a path  Avhich  OA'erlooked  noAv 
a dangerously  abrupt  ])rcci])ice  of  great  de])th,  then  a 
beautiful  A’alley  OA^ergroAvu  Avith  lloAvering  plants  and 
stately  trees,  the  home  of  ferocious  Avild  animals,  the  least 
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])ui^nacious  of  which  are  the  musk-deer.  We  passed  tliat 
iiiglit  under  an  overhanging  ])iece  of  rock.  Throngliont 
the  lOtli  we  ke])t  on  facing  north-west,  proceeding  tlirougli 
many  similar  scenes  of  nature,  whicli  grew,  liowever,  more 
fascinating  in  tlieir  ])ictures(pie  grandeur  as  we  came  nearer 
to  the  great  peak  of  Dhavalagiri.  We  liad  just  reached  the 
lioad  of  a slojie  of  the  great  snow-clad  mountain  called 
'J’ashila,  when — not  oidy  affected  by  the  cold  atmosphere, 
but  as  the  result  of  general  exhaustion — I became  so  weak 
that  only  by  transferring  my  share  of  the  luggage  to  the 
shoulders  of  my  guide-carrier,  in  addition  to  his  own,  was 
1 able  to  ])roceed  slowly.  1 was  thoroughly  fatigued,  but 
the  sublime  beauty  of  the  scenery  was  so  insjuring  that  I 
could  not  hel])  standing  still,  lost  in  extatic  admiration,  and 
fancying  that  I saw  in  the  variously  slnqied  elevations  the 
forms  of  giant  deities  of  the  Buddhist  mythology,  sitting  in 
solemn  mid-air  conclave.  I was  onlv  aroused  from  mv 
reverie  by  the  warning  of  my  guide  that  any  further  delay 
would  kill  me — because  of  the  atmospheric  conditions — 
and,  allowing  him  to  help  me  on  by  taking  hold  of  one  of 
my  hands,  we  thence  made  a descent  of  about  ten  mile.s, 
and  once  more  sjient  the  night  under  a sheltering  rock. 

On  the  20th  of  June  we  began  our  journey  with  a climb 
up  another  steep  mountain,  and  in  the  valleys  below  1 saw 
a species  of  deer,  locally  called  na)x,  ruminating  in  herds  of 
two  or  three  hundred.  Further  up  the  mountain  I came  njion 
a number  of  wild  yaks  at  short  distances,  while  on  the  far-off 
mountain  sides  1 occasionally  discerned  animals  which,  my 
guide  told  me,  were  snow-leo])ards,  or  chamjlxu  (mountain 
dogs),  both  ferocious  beasts  that  feed  on  their  fellow- 
creatures,  including  man.  Scattered  here  and  there  on 
our  way  1 freipiently  noticed  whitened  bones  of  animals, 
most  likely  victims  of  these  brutes.  At  some  places  the 
tlniwing  snow  revealed  the  bleached  remains  of  human 
Ix'ings,  jirobably  frozen  to  death.  'I'hc  curious  thing 
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was  that  the  skull  and  the  leg'-huues  were  missing  from 
every  one  of  the  skeletons  1 came  across.  It  was  ex])hiine(l 
tome  that  the  ^'ihetans  manufactured  certain  utensils,  used 
for  ritualistic  pur])oses,  from  these  ])ortions  of  human  bones; 
and  that  it  was  their  practice  to  appropriate  them  whenever 
they  came  upon  the  remains  of  luckless  wanderers  ! Tlie 
sight  and  the  information  could  not  but  fill  me  with 
an  extremel}'  uncomfortable  feeling,  mixed  with  one  of 
profound  sympathy,  and  many  a time  1 prayed  in  silence 
for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  poor  neglected  brethren, 
as  we  went  along  oui-  way. 

In  due  course  we  arrived  at  a village  called  Thorpo, 
.situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  wo  had  cro.ssed. 
xVuother  name  of  the  village  is  Tsaka,  and  its 
inhabitants  are  believers  in  Bon,  the  ancient  religion  of 
Tibet.  Thence  we  travelled  on  until  July  1st,  making 
an  occasional  stop  of  one  or  two  days  for  recuperating 
|)urposes.  On  the  Avay  we  passed  thrcjligh  much  the 
same  sort  of  scenery,  abounding  in  picturesque  views  as 
well  as  in  various  intere.sting  ])lants  and  animals. 

We  had  now  come  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  skirts  of 
Mount  Dhavalagiri.  My  luggage  had  become  con.siderably 
lessened  in  weight,  owing  to  the  absence  of  what  we  had 
eonsnmed  (Ui  onr  way,  and  1 now  felt  ecpial  to  taking  over 
the  burdens  on  to  my  own  l)ack.  I turned  to  my  guide,  and 
told  him  that  he  could  now  go  back,  as  I intended  to  make 
a lonely  pilgrimage  to  Khambuthang — the  Sacred  Peach 
Valley — by  myself.  Nothing  could  have  given  him  more 
astonishment  than  this  intimation,  for  he  had  all  along- 
been  under  the  impres.sion  that  he  was  to  accom])any  me 
back  to  Malba.  Ho  stoutly  o])])osed  my  venturing  on  such 
a perilous  expeditiou,  which  nobody,  ho  said,  bnt  a 
living  Buddha,  or  BodhisatH'a,  would  dare  to  undertake. 
From  the  most  ancient  time,  he  continued,  there  had  been 
only  one  or  tw(^  ]iersons  who  had  ever  come  out  of  the 
10 
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valley  alive,  ami  it  wa.s  absolutely  certain  that  1 should  be 
torn  to  pieces  and  devoured  b}'  the  dreadful  monsters  that 
guarded  its  entrance  and  exit.  But  I was  not  to  be  moved, 
and  the  man  went  back,  with  hot  tears  of  farewell,  thinking 
no  doubt  that  he  had  seen  the  last  of  me.  A solitary 
traveller,  in  one  of  the  untrodden  depths  of  the  Hiimllayas, 
and  loaded  with  a dead  weight  of  about  sixty-five  pounds, 
my  jirogress  thenceforward  was  a succession  of  incidents  and 
accidents  of  the  most  dangerous  nature,  made  doubly 
trying  by  innumerable  hardships  and  })rivations. 

On  that  first  day  of  July,  1900,  early  in  the  morning, 
after  watching  the  form  of  my  faithful  guide  on  his 
return  journey  until  he  had  disapjieared  behind  a 
])rojecting  rock,  1 tlien  turned  round  and  proceeded  due 
north.  To  my  joy  1 found  the  ])athway  not  so  difficult 
as  I had  expected,  owing  to  the  entire  absence  of  rugged 
rocks.  Still,  there  was  always  enough  to  weigh  me  down 
with  anxiety,  as  I had  to  ])ush  my  way  over  the  trackless 
field  of  deej)  snow,  w'ith  a solitary  comjiass  and  a mountain 
peak  as  my  only  guides.  One  night  1 slept  on  the  snow 
under  the  sky,  and  another  I passed  in  the  hollow  of  a 
cliff;  three  days’  jogging,  after  jiarting  with  my  carrier, 
brought  me  across  to  the  other  side  of  the  northern  peak 
of  the  Dhavalagiri.  It  is  here  that  the  dominion  of  Ne]ial 
('lids  and 

'IhiE  Fkontiek  of  ’fiiiET  Begins. 

As  1 stood  on  that  high  jioint,  which  eommamh'd  on 
the  south  the  snow-cajijied  heads  of  the  Dhavalagiri 
familv,  and  on  the  north  the  undulating  stretch  of  the 
North-east  Steppes  of  'fibet,  intersjiersed  here'  and  there 
with  shining  streams  of  water,  which  ajijieared  to  How 
out-  of  and  tlu'ii  disajipear  into  the  clouds,  1 felt  as  if 
niv  whoh'  b(‘ing  had  (uriu'd  into  a fountain  of  welling 
('motions.  'I'oward  the  south,  far,  far  away,  lu'yond 
the  sky-reaching  Dhavalagiri,  1 imagiiu'd  that  1 saw 
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1 Jiulclliiigaya,  sacivd  t(i  our  l)ulovo(l  [jonl  liuddlia,  wliuro 
i liad  vowed  iny  vow,  and  jtrayed  for  ])roleetiou  and 
Hierey.  'J'hat  reminded  me  of  tlie  ])artiiig'  words  1 left 
heliiud  me,  when  ])iddino-  adieu  to  my  folks  ami  friends 
at  home.  1 had  then  said  that  in  three  years  1 would  he 
able  to  miter  'I'ihet.  'That  was  on  the  ‘itith  of  June,  1HU7, 
and  here  1 was  steiiping  on  the  soil  of  'I'ihet  on  the  4th  of 

July,  loot). 

How  could  I prevent  myself  fi-om  being  trans])orted  with 
mingled  feelings  of  joy,  gratitude  and  hope?  Hut  1 was 
tired  and  hungry.  1 took  my  luggage  fi'om  my  hack  and 
gently  set  it  on  a,  piece  of  rock,  after  brushing  olf  the 
snow,  and  then,  taking  out  my  store  of  jirovisions,  madi' 
some  dough,  out  of  baked  Hour,  snow  and  butter.  IMorsel 
after  morsel,  the  mi.xture,  with  a sprinkle  of  jiowdered 
])0})per  and  salt,  went  down  my  throat  with  unearthly 
sweetness,  and  1.  fancied  that  the  (iods  in  Haradise  could 
not  feast  on  dishes  more  e.xijuisitely  palatable.  1 made 
away  with  two  bowlfuls  of  the  prejiaratiou  with  the 
greatest  relish;  that  ended  my  meal  for  the  day. 

I should  observe  here  that  1 have  always  adhered,  as  1 
ailhere  now,  to  the  rule  of  one  full  meal  a day,  besides 
taking  some  dried  fruits  or  something  of  that  kind  for 
breakfast.  1 may  ahso  state  that  the  bowl  «)f  which  J .s]K*ak 
here  Avas  of  a fairly  large  size,  and  two  of’ them  constituted 
a full  good  repast,  es])ecially  as  the  wheat  ])roduced  in  cold 
latitudes  seems  to  be  richer  in  -nutrition  tlnul.dhat  of 
warmer  countries.  - • ' ' 

Well,  I had  dined  gratully.  'I'lie  ocean  of  snow 
sti'ctched  around  me  and  below  me,  iar  away.  I was  still 
in  an  e.xtatic  mood  and  all  was  interesting.  Hut  in  which 
direction  was  1 to  proceed  in  resuming  my  jouriu'y  ? 


CHA1’T1^]R  XII. 
The  World  of  Snow. 


According  to  the  stock  of  infornuitioii  J Inid  gatlicred, 
1 was  always  to  head  north  until  1 c"une  to  Lake 
Manasarovara,  and  tlie  point  1 had  now  to  decide  was  how 
I inigdit  make  the  shortest  cut  to  tliat  body  of  fresli  water, 
'riiei'e  was  notliing  to  guide  me  but  my  com})ass  and  a 
survey  1 took  of  the  vast  expanse  of  snow  to  a great 
distance  ])efore  me.  The  best  i candd  do  was  guess-work. 
Following  the  impulses  of  instinct  more  tlnin  anything  else, 
except  the  general  direction  indicated  by  the  compass,  J 
decided  on  taking  a north-westerly  course,  in  making  the 
descent.  So  J restarted,  with  the  luggage  on  1113-  back. 

So  far  my  route  had  lain  princi})all3'  on  the  sunny  side 
of  the  mountains  and  the  snow,  at  the  most,  had  not  been 
more  than  five  or  six  inches  deej) ; but  from  now  onward.  I 
had  to  })roceed  along  the  reverse  side,  covered  over  with 
an  abundance  of  the  crystal  layers,  the  ungnessable 
thickness  of  which  furnished  me  with  a constant  source  of 
anxiety.  In  some  ])laces  nyy  feet  sank  fourteen  or  fifteen 
inches  in  the  snow,  and  in  others  tiny  did  not  go  down  more 
than  seven  or  eight  inches.  'I’his  wading  in  the  snow  was 
more  fatiguing  than  1 had  imagined  at  first,  and  the  staff 
again  rendered  me  great  service;  once  or  twice  1 found  it  a 
diificult  job  to  extricate  myself,  when  my  foot,  after 
stamping  through  the  hyers  of  snow,  wedged  itself  tightly 
between  two  large  pieces  (jf  hard  stone.  Tliis  soi-t  of 
trudging  lasted  for  nearl}'  three  miles  down  a gradual 
descent,  at  the  end  of  which  T emerged  on  a snowless  beach 
of  loose  ])ebbles  and  stones  of  different  sizes.  Hy  that 
time  my  'ribetan  boots  had  become  so  far  worn  out,  that 
at  places  my  feet  came  into  direct  contact  with  the  hard 
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gTcivel,  wliicli  tore  the  skin  ami  caused  lihmil  to  ilow, 
leavdug  the  crimson  marks  of  my  footsteps  ])e]iiml. 
During-  the  descent  1 felt  little  of  my  luggage,  hut  now  it 
began  to  tell  on  me,  as  the  foot-hold  under  me  consisted  of 
loose  round  pebbles,  when  it  was  not  sharp  angular  slabs  of 
broken  rock.  Five  miles  onwai-d,  J came  nj)on  a ])air  (d' 
ponds  formed  of  melting  snow,  and  respectively  about  five 
miles  and  two  and  a half  miles  in  circumference.  Doth 
the  ])onds  were  thick  with  immense  flocks  of  wild 
ducks  of  dilfer(Uit  sizes,  brownish  or  reddish  in 
color,  or  .s])otted  black  on  a white  ground.  Otlu-rwise  the 
waters  of  the  ])onds  W(;re  as  clear  as  could  lx‘,  and  the 
scenery  around  was  pictures((ue  in  the  e.xti-eme,  so  much  so 
that,  though  with  lacerated  feet  and  stark-stiff  about  my 
waist  with  rheumatic  pains,  1 almost  foi-got  all  that  discom- 
fort as  1 stood  gazing  around.  'I’he  ])i-estige  of  the  ]»onds, 
if  they  had  any,  was  of  little  matter  to  me  then,  but,  as  1 
haj)})ened  to  chance  upon  them  all  by  myself,  1 was  destiiu'd 
to  inti-oduce  them  to  the  world;  and  1 chri.stened  the  larger 
})ond,  which  was  rectangular  in  shape,  ‘ JOkai,’  after  my 
own  name,  and  the  smaller,  which  described  nearly  a 
perfect  circle,  ‘ Jiidcow,’  a name  which  1 .sometimes  use 
for  my.self.  A little  conceit  you  may  call  it  if  you  like,  but 
it  was  oidy  for  memory’s  sake  that  1 did  these  things;  and 
when  a little  way  down  I came  upon  a gourtl-sliaped  })i)nd, 
about  a mile  and  a (juarter  in  circumference,  1 gave  it  the 
name  of  ‘ Hisago  Ike  ’ — calabash  pond.  Still  holding 
to  my  north-’westerly  direction,  after  having  gone  some 
distance  I saw,  to  the  north-west  of  a snow-clad  mountain 
that  rose  far  in  fi-ont  of  me,  two  or  three  tents  j)i(ched 
on  the  ground.  ’Plie  sight  arou.sed  in  me  a sense  of  intense 
curiosity  mingled  with  an.xiety.  Suppose  1 went  to  them; 
what  would  theii- occupants  think  of  a stranger,  suddeidy 
emei-ging  upon  fliem  from  [)athless  wilds?  Once  their 
sus])icion  was  roused,  1 might  in  vain  hope  to  allay  it; 
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wliat  was  I to  do  then  ? I espied  a declivity  below  me, 
wliicli  extended  north-west  in  a gradual  descent,  far  out 
of  sight  of  the  tents,  and  I saw  that  unless  1 
took  it,  I should  either  come  on  those  tents  or  have 
my  ]n‘ogress  barred  by  a succession  of  high  mountains. 
With  nothing  else  to  help  me  to  arrive  at  a decision, 
I then  entered  on  what  is  termed  ‘ Danjikwan  sanmai  ^ 
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in  Japanese-Buddliist  terminology,  a meditative  process 
of  making  u])  one^s  mind,  when  neither  logic 
nor  accurate  knowledge  is  ])rescnt  to  draw  upon  for 
arriving  at  a conclusion.  ^Pho  process  is,  in  short,  one  of 
abnegating  self  and  then  forming  a judgment,  a method 
which  borders  on  divination,  or  nn  assertion  of  instinctive 
])owers.  The  resnlt  was  thnt  I d('cid('d  to  take  the 
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route  that  lay  toward  tlie  tents,  and  hy  night- 
fall 1 came  within  hailing  distance  of  them,  when  a 
])ack  of  five  or  six  ferocions-luoking  dogs  caught  sight 
of  me  and  began  harking  furiously.  f hey  wiu'e 
formidahle  animals  with  long  shaggy  fur  ami  very 
cruel  looks.  f had  before  then  been  told  that  nhen 
attacked  bv  dogs  of  this  kind  J must  not  sti'ike  them,  but 

I that  1 should  only  ward  tliem  off,  (juietly  wiiving  a stick 

[!  ill  front  of  their  muzzles,  and  on  this  occasion  1 religiouslv 

— ^^^followed  that  instruction,  and  found  to  my  entire  satisfaction 
that  the  dogs  did  not  try  to  sna])  at  me.  Proceeding 
tlius,  and  coming  outside  oue  of  tlm  tents,  1 called 
out  to  its  occu])ants. 


CIlAin^KR  XI I r. 

A kind  old  Dame. 

My  call  was  resjiouded  to  by  a,ii  old  woman  who,  coming- 
ont  of  the  tent  and  finding-  a tattered  and  tired  waybu-er, 
said  more. to  herself  than  to  me  : “ Why,  it  is  a pilgrim, 
poor,  poor.’’  (Seeing  no  reason  to  suppose  that  I a])])eared 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  her,  I ventured  to  inform  her 
that  I was  fnuu  the  direction  of  Lhasa,  bound  for  Kang 
Ifinpoche,  Mount  Kaihisa,  and  besought  her  to  give 
me  a night’s  lodging  in  her  tent,  as  it  was  unbearably 
cold  to  sleep  in  the  o})en  air.  My  recpu'st  was  cheer- 
fully complied  with  and,  inside  the  tent,  the  old  dame 
expressed  her  curiosity  to  know  how  I happened  to 
be  there,  as  the  locality  was  not  one  generally  visited 
by  pilgrims.  (She  easily'  believed  my  explanation  to 
the  effect  that  I had  lost  my  way  while  heading  for  the 
abode  of  Gelong  Rinpoche,  and  then  gave  me  a cup 
of  tea  out  of  a kettle  that  stood  boiling  over  the  fire; 
accepting  it  with  thank.s,  I declined  the  baked  flour 
offered  immediately  after.  I may  observe  here  that 
the  tea  offered  me  was  not  brewed  in  the  same  way  as 
Ave  take  it  in  Japan,  but  it  Avas  more  of  the  nature 
of  a soup,  the  ingredients  of  Avhich  Avere  ]AOAvdered  tea- 
leaA^es,  butter  and  salt,  forbiddingly  offensive  in  smell, 
nntil  one  gets  accustomed  to  it,  Avhen  it  is  ftmud  to 
constitute  a A'ery  agreeable  bcn'erage.  ’I'he  ’I’ibetan  custom 
is  to  serve  a guest  Avith  a cup  of  this  kind  of  tea 
first,  and  then  to  regale  him  Avith  some  baked  Hour. 
I excused  m3'-solf  for  declining  the  hos])italit_y  of  my 
kind  hostess  by  informing  her  that  I adhered  strictly 
to  the  Buddhist  rule  of  fasting-  hours,  Avhich  ])iece  of 
information  ])roduccAl  a A’ery  faA'orable  impression  on  her 
ll 
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ils  to  iiiv  ])('rsoii;ilit y,  as  sIk*  seciiu'd  to  ivsjK'ct  iiu*  all  tlie 
aior('  lor  it.  M'lu'ii,  li'adiiiy  in  the*  coiivt'vsatioii  that  folloeecil, 
she*  told  iiK*  that  (0*1011”:  Hiii|)oe*he*’s  abode  was  at  a day’s 
distance,  and  that  this  Lama  was  the  holie.st  of  all  the* 
])rie*sts  to  be  found  throiiohont  the  whole  Janj^thang  OfotKj- 
as  1 e.xplained,  literally  nu*ans  ‘northern  ])lain,’  but 
in  'I'ibet  itself  the*  ai)i)e*llation  is  apjdied  to  its  western 
st(*|)|)es).  Continuing,  tin*  old  hostess  said  that  a visit  to 
the*  hol\’  Ilian  always  re*siilte*el  in  gre*at  spiritual  be*nefit,  anel 
iirge*d  me  bv  all  nie*ans  to  call  on  him.  'I'liere  was  a river, 
she  said,  in  my  way,  the  waters  of  which  were  too  cold  to 
be*  forded,  and  she  otf(*r(*d  me  the  use  of  one  of  hen*  yaks. 
Her  son  was  away  just  then,  but  she*  expe*cte*d  him  back 
in  the*  e*veming',  and  he*  e*<ailel  ae*conipany  me*  in  the  moining, 
as  she  wanted  him  too  to  jiay  a vi.sit  to  the  holy  man.  All 
this  was  very  acce>ptable  to  me,  but  one  thing  that  troubled 
me  was  the*  sorrv  condition  to  which  my  beiots  had 
be*conu*  re*duce*el ; anel  1 aske*d  the  dame*  if  f coulel  not  me*nel 
them.  Mending  in  this  case  me*ant,  as  1 was  told,  jiatchiiig 
the*  worn-out  ])lace*s  with  yak’s  hiele,  which  reepiired, 
howe*ve*r,  two  elays’  seiaking*  in  wate*r  be'feire  it  be*eame! 
soft  enough  to  be*  sewn.  My  hostess  saiel  that  the*^ 
she  and  her  .son— were  to  stay  only  one  more  elay  in  that 
partie’iilar  spot  whe*re  1 haef  chane*e*el  ujion  them,  anel 
suggested  that  1 might  make  a stay  eif  two  or  three  days 
at  (ie-long  Hin])oche’s,  so  as  to  give  myself  the  time 
to  elo  some  mending.  She*  ottered  that  1 shoulel,  on 
the*  morrow,  put  on  her  son’s  spare*  jiair  of  boots  anel 
])roce*e*d  to  the*  holy  Lama’s  in  themi,  saying  that  J might 
give*  them  back  to  her  son  after  reaching  my  de*stination. 
In  the*  night,  just  as  1 was  going  to  sle*e*i),  the*  son  turned 
np,  and  more*  conve*rsation  e*nsue*d  amongst  us,  chie*lly 
(■(inccrning  the*  .saintly  man,  of  whom  the*  mother  and  the* 
son  km*w  no  end  of  wonderful  things,  altoge*the*r  super- 
human in  characte*!*. 
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Kai-ly  the  next  inoniing-j  })y  oi-dcr  of  the  o-ood  old 
dame,  the  isoii  ))u.sied  himself  in  o'ettiii”'  a yak  ivady  for 
me.  d’he  yak  is  a bovine  somewliat  larger  than  onr  bull, 
thongli  a little  lower  in  height.  Its  hide  is  eovered  all 
over  very  thickly  with  long  shaggy  hair,  and  its  tail 
terminates  in  a bnshy  tnft.  ddie  female  yak  is  called  hri  m 
Tibetan.  Its  face  looks  veiw  mneh  like  that  of  common 
cattle,  but  it  has  a pair  of  ])iereing  eyes,  which  give  von  a 
rather  uncomfortable  feeling  wlum  turned  full  on  yon, 
while  its  horns  are  dangerously  pointed  and  threateningly 
shaped.  A better  aeipiaintanee,  however,  shows  the  animal 
to  be  a (piiet  and  tractable  one,  even  mneh  more  so  than 
our  cattle.  I may  yet  have  occasion  to  tell  what  an 
invaluable  beast  of  burden  the  3'ak  is  for  the  Tibetan.  M\' 
hostess’  son  brought  ont  three  yaks,  one  for  me  to  ride, 
another  for  himself,  and  the  third  to  carry  his  ])resents, 
consisting  of  dried  milk,  butter  and  other  things,  to  the 
holy  man.  As  for  the  good  old  dame,  she  preyed  to  be  the 
yery  essence  of  kindness,  and  on  jiyv  j)arting  from  her  she 
loaded  me  Avith  large  (piantities  of  baked  wheat-flour,  dried 
milk,  and  butter,  besides  a farewell  cup  of  tea,  a treatment 
which  is  considered  great  hospitality  in  Jangthang. 

8o  e(piipped,  we  started  on  onr  ti’i])  in  (piest  of  the  holy 
man  of  the  plain.  After  a ride  of  about  two  and  a half 
miles,  inyolying  ascent  and  descent  of-ecpml  length  towards 
the  north-west,  we  were  oyertaken  by  a hail-storm,  and  had 
to  make  a halt  of  tw(^  hours  until  it  had  blown  over. 
During  the  halt,  we  took  down  our  luggage  from  the  backs 
of  the  X’aks,  so  that  it  might  not  get  wet,  and  1 utilised  tliat 
interval  ([uite  profitably  to  myself  b\’  })umping  the  young 
man  for  information  regarding  the  routes  and  ge(jgi-aphv  of 
the  regions  1 was  to  go  through  before  f could  leach  my 
final  destination.  Resuming  our  ride,  Ave  soon  came  to  a 
river  which  was  si.xtv  yards  Avide,  and  easy  to  ford  for 
men  riding  on  yaks,  as  Ave  A\'ere.  Crossing  two  more 
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rivcvis  of  tlie  liko  widtli,  and  inakiiif^  an  ascent  of 
a little  over  six  niiU's,  we  came  in  sight  of  a large 
white  cliff,  which,  as  my  companion  informed  me, 
was  the  dwelling  place  of  (ielong  .Hin])oche.  Continuing 
the  ascimt  and  ajiproaching  nearer,  I found  out 
that  what  had  ajipeared  like  a huge  and  solid  piece 
of  rock  was  rc'ally  a hollow  clilf  forming  a large  cave, 
and  that  there  was  another  concave  cliff  in  front  of  it, 
which  was  not  white  but  greyish  in  color,  and  was 
inhabited  by  one  of  (Ielong  Rinpoche’s  disci])les,  as  I 
c:une  to  discovei-  afterwards.  It  was  about  tliree  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  that  we  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  front 
cave,  where  my  companion  asked  if  he  could  see  (xelong 
Rinpoche,  though  he  knew  that  he  was  considerably 
behind  the  regular  hour,  setting  forth  the  hail  incident  as 
an  excuse  for  liis  delay.  'I’he  answer  he  received  was 
absolutely  in  the  negative;  so  he  took  down  the  ])resents 
and  entrusted  them  to  the  disciple,  to  be  .sent  up  to  Gelong 
Rinpoche  as  from  f’asang  (his  mother’s  name),  saying  that 
he  could  not  wait  till  the  next  da\’  to  .see  the  iiama,  as  he 
Avas  going  to  strike  his  tent  and  move  away  there  and  then. 

Left  alone  with  the  occupant  of  the  grey  cliff,  1 found 
him  to  be  an  ordinary  Lama  of  rather  good  jiarts.  In 
the  cave,  })ut  aAvay  in  pro])er  places,  wei'e  aidicles  of 
daily  use  for  devotional  practices,  bedding,  the  kitchen 
utensils,  etc.  Having  obtained  the  Lama’s  ])ermission  to 
make  a few  days’  stay,  I commenced  my  mending  work 
by  soaking  in  water  a piece  of  yak’s  hide  which  the  kind 
dame  I’asang  had  given  me  on  parting.  On  my  asking 
for  information  as  to  how  I could  reach  Kang  Rin))0che, 
the  answer  I got  was  very  discouraging.  It  was  to  the 
elfect  that  two  or  thri'e  days’  joui-nev,  after  leaving  the 
cave,  would  bi'ing  nu' to  a region  inhabiti’d  by  nomads;  for 
another  two  or  three  days  I should  be  in  t lu'  same  region, 
and  then,  for  the  next  fifteen  or  sixteen  <lays,  1 should 
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have  to  go  through  a wilderness  entirely  destitute  of  huniaii 
kind.  1 was  veiy  fortunate,  said  my  host,  in  that  I had 
chanced  u})on  that  ' kind  old  danie,^  wlio  was  noted  for 
lier  charity  ; otherwise  1 should  have  had  little  possibility  of 
obtaining  even  lodging  acconimodation,  still  less  of  securing 
a companion  to  the  cliff;  and  it  was  out  of  the  question  for 
me  to  secure  anything  like  a guide  for  my  onward  journey; 
human  beings  were  too  scarce  in  those  })arts  for  such  a 
1 luxury.  Furthermore  he  assured  me  that  1 should  Vie 
pounced  upon  by  robbers  as  soon  as  I should  reach  the  in- 
habited parts,  as  I seemed  to  be  loaded  with  luggage  worth 
taking.  I had  nothing  to  fear  on  that  score,  1 told  my 
host,  because  all  I should  do  would  be  to  hand  over  all 
I had.  My  host  then  told  me  that  he  had  been  to  Kang 
Kinpoche  two  or  three  times  himself,  and  gave  me  a 
minute  description  of  the  route  I was  to  take  tor  that 
destination.  After  a meditation  exercise,  in  which  my 
host  joined,  we  both  went  to  sleep  at  about  midnight. 

When  I re-o])ened  1113^  eyes,  I saw  the  Lama  already 
making  a fire  outside  the  cave.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  I passed  myself  oft  as  a pilgrim  from  Lhasa,  here 
as  elsewdiere,  and  I had  to  be  ‘Lhasan’  in  all  I did. 
I'hat  morning,  therefore,  1 got  up  and  set  about  reading  the 
Sacred  Text  without  rinsing-  mv  mouth.  How  foul  I felt 
in  the  mouth  then  ! but  then  it  was  ‘ Lhasan,’  }’ou  see  ! 
When  the  usual  tea,  butter,  and  salt  soup  Avas  I’ead}',  my 
host  gave  me  a bowlful  of  it,  and  then  Ave  break- 
fasted on  the  regulation  diet  of  baked  flour,  salt  and 
pe})per,  all  Avith  uncleansed  mouths  ! After  that,  Ave  Avhiled 
away  the  morning  in  religious  talk  until  eleven  o’clock, 
Avhen  the  hour  for  being  presented  to  Gelong  Kinpoche 
had  arriAmd. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A holy  Cave-Dweller. 

“ (U'hjiKj  loljy.fDKj  ijoujx)  la  lajahs  suchio”  'I’liis  is,  as  1 was 
told  iind  as  1 ohsorvc'd  iiiysclf,  wliat  tlie  followers  of  the 
dweller  in  the  wliite  eave — and  that  inehided  natives  living 
within  a hnndred-niile  radius  of  tlie  cliff — said  three  times, 
aeeonipaided  hy  as  many  howings  in  tlie  direction  of  the 
eave,  every  night  before  going  t(j  bed,  and  it  means:  “ \ 
take  my  refuge  in  the  (Jelong,  named  noble-minded  Savior.” 
'I'liis  shows  in  what  high  esteem  the  holv  man  to  whom  J was 
about  to  be  introduced  was  held  by  the  local  ])eo])le.  'I’here 
had  now  gathered  about  twent}'  ])eo])le  in  front  of  the  grey 
eave,  waiting  to  be  taken  to  the  white  one.  During  mv  stav  1 
noticed  that  a similar  scene  took  ])lace  every  morning,  the 
visitors  jmssing  the  night  before  in  their  tents,  jiitched  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  on  the  top  of  which  the  caves  are 
situated.  Outside  the  hours  I mentioned  before,  the  Jjama 
w as  under  no  circumstance  wdiatever  to  be  seen. 

Shortly  before  noon  I walked  up  to  the  white  cave, 
together  with  the  wanting  crowd.  I found  the  en- 
trance to  the  cave  barrial  by  a fence  and  a closed  gate. 
Soon  after,  a grey-haired  old  jiriest,  of  seventy  years  of 
age,  made  his  ajipearance,  and,  unlocking  the  gate,  walked 
out  to  where  were  the  exjiectant  devotees,  each  of  whom 
gave  an  otfering  or  olferings,  cither  of  money  or  in  kind,  as 
his  or  her  turn  came  to  receive  maui.  'I'he  maul  is  a 
formula  pi-onounced  by  (he  aged  bama,  who  spoke  the 
sacred  words:  “ Oiii  iiunil  jxahin-  hum,”  tlu“  recipient 
re])eating  them.  'I'he  main'  canu*  after  a brief  sermon, 
'riu'ii  followed  the  imparting  by  the  Dama  of  various 
instructive  prece})ts  to  the  audience  ; but  just  ])revious  to 
that,  (‘ach  jierson  individually  went  uj)  to  a table,  on  the 
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otlicn-  side  of  wliicli  sat  their  venera])l(‘  teaclier.  Aftei-  three 
l)()\vs,  tlu'v  ])rocee(le(l  witli  bent  body  und  the  ton^aie  stiiek 
out — the  mark  of  ])rofound  obeisanee — and,  stopj)in^  in 
front  of  tlie  table,  held  their  heads  cdose  to  the  Jjaina.  'J'Ik* 
latter,  with  the  })alm  of  his  right  hand,  gently  touched  their 
heads  by  way  of  blessing,  in  acknowdedgmeut  of  their 
courtesy.  In  the  case  of  an  individual  of  social  ])osition,  the 
Ijania  used  both  hands  in  administering  the  blessing.  ] may 
explain  here  the  Tibetan  mode  of  blessing,  ddbetan 
Lamas  use  four  kinds  of  blessing,  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  jierson  to  whom  it  is  administered,  d'hese  orders 
of  blessing,  which  are  at  the  same  time  those  of  greeting, 
Avhich  they  call  r/ntAwranj/  in  Tibet,  are  first  the  Miead 
to  head  blessing,’  wdiich  consists  in  touching  the  other’s 
head  with  one’s  own  forehead  ; second  the  ' double-handed 
blessing;’  third,  the  ^single-handed  blessing;’  both  of 
which  are  self-ex})lanatory.  The  fourth  is  resorted  to  by 
a Jjama  of  the  highest  order  toward  his  inferiors  and 
laymen,  and  consists  in  touching  the  head  of  the  recipient 
Avith  the  tufted  end  of  a stick,  which  constitutes  a special 
article  used  in  Buddhist  ritual.  This  last  ceremony  is 
performed  only  by  the  Dalai  Lama  in  Lhasa,  and  Pan- 
chen  Einpoche  in  Shigatse.  Gielong  Ein])Oche  received 
me  with  the  double-handed  blessing.  I found  in  him  a 
stoutly  built,  strikingly-featured,  grey-haired  old  man 
of  noble  bearing,  Avho,  because  of  his  well-preserved 
physique,  did  not  at  first  glance  look  like  a person 
Avho  had  passed  the  best  ])art  of  his  life  in  religious 
meditation.  But  closer  observation  of  what  he  did  and 
said  convinced  me  that  he  was  a man  of  true  charity, 
dearly  loving  his  fellow-creatures,  and  I a])proached 
him  Avith  a feeling  of  ])rf)found  res]Aect.  d'ho  first  thing 
he  said  to  me  Avas  that  I Avas  not  a man  to  Avander  about 
in  a dreary  AAolderness,  and  he  asku'd  me  Avhat  had 
brought  me  to  him,  '^Phe  dialogue  that  tlum  folloAveif 
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l)c?t\vcen  (Jeluiify  Hiupoclu*  and  myscdf  was  suljstaiitially 
as  below: 

“I  am  a travelling’  ])riest  making  a j)ilgrimage  tlirongli 
ditt'ei’ent  countries  in  (jnest  of  Buddhist  truths.  1 have 
heard  of  your  fame,  and  have  come  to  be  taught  one  thing.” 

“ What  can  that  be,  friend  ?” 

“ You  are  saving  the  souls  of  the  multitude,  and  1 wish  to 
learn  the  grand  secret  which  serves  .so  well  foryour  jiurpo.se.” 

“ Friend,  you  know  that  well  enough  yoiir,self.  All  Buddh- 
ism is  in  you,  and  you  have  nothing  to  learn  from  me.” 

“ True,  all  Buddhism  is  in  the  Self,  but  in  ancient  days 
Jenzai  Doji  travelled  far  and  wide  in  search  of  fifty-three 
wise  men,  and  we,  the  Buddhists,  are  all  taught  to  derive 
lessons  from  the  great  hardships  then  undergone  by  him. 
J am  far  from  being  a Jenzai  Doji,  and  yet  1 am  jirivileged 
to  imitate  him  : it  is  thus  that  I have  called  on  you.” 

“(-iood!  1 have  but  one  means  to  guide  me  in  saving 
.souls,  and  the  ‘ Brand  Go.s])el  of  Salvation’  is  that  guide 
of  mine.” 

“ May  I have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  Bospel  ? ” 

“ Most  certainly.”  The  Lama  here  went  into  his  cave, 
and,  fetching  out  a volume,  kindly  lent  it  to  me.  On 
asking  what  Avas  the  gist  of  the  (ro.sjiel  of  Salvation,  I 
Avas  told  that  it  resolved  itself  into  teaching  that  the  thre(> 
//d/ifl.s’  (vehicles)  were  but  one  ythia.  1 then  withdreAv  and 
Avent  back  to  the  grey  caA^e,  taking  Avith  me  the  borroAved 
Audumo,  and  I spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  reading  through 
the  (rospel,  Avhich  I found  to  be  a com})ilation,  resembling 
in  its  tenets  the  Hohe-lcyo — the  Sutra  Saddhannn  Puy- 
dartkn — and  in  some  ])laces  it  even  read  like  extracts 
from  the  last  mentioned  (ros])el.  ddio  next  day  1 turned 
cobbler,  and  mended  my  boots.  On  the  morning  follow- 
ing, 1 revisited  Belong  Kin])oche  and  returned  the 
Bos])el.  In  so  doing,  the  Lama  and  I had  quite  an 
arguimmt,  which,  in  short,  Avas  an  exchange  of  vicAv.s,  based 
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on  the  Tibetan  school  of  ibiddhisni  on  the  ])art  of  tlie 
Lama,  and  on  Japanese  and  Chinese  scliools  on  mine. 

On  the  7th  of  July  1 made  a })arting'  call  on  the  holy 
dweller  of  the  white  cliff,  when  the  good  man  presented 
me  with  considerable  quantities , of  baked  flour,  butter, 
and  raisins,  saying  that  without  a full  and  good  supply  of 
them  I might  die  on  the  journey.  This  was  all  very  nice, 
but  it  increased  my  load  b}’  twenty  pounds,  an  addition 
which  always  counts  a great  deal  to  a solitary  peddler, 
going  a long  distance  over  difficult  roads,  as  I was  to  do. 
Back  in  the  grey  cave,  I once  more  set  myself  to  repairing 
my  boots,  but  the  work  was  new  to  me,  and  I was  more 
successful  in  sticking  the  needle  into  my  finger  than  in  pro- 
gressing with  the  job.  The  upshot  was  that  the  occupant 
of  the  cave,  taking  pity  on  me,  kindly  did  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  for  me.  Early  on  the  8th  I bade  good-bye  to  the 
kind-hearted  disci])le  of  Glelong  Einpoche,  and  relaunched 
myself  on  my  journey,  with  eighty-five  solid  pounds  on 
my  back,  which  in  no  time  began  to  ache  under  the  weight. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

In  helpless  Plight. 

Some  Iiours  after  leaving'  tlie  grey  cliff  I reached  a 
river  about  180  yards  wide.  Before  jduiigiug  into  it  to 
wade  across,  1 took  my  noon-meal  of  baked  Hour  : it  was 
then  about  eleven  o’clock.  'I’lie  river  was  the  one  of  which  I 
had  been  infoi-med,  and  1 knew  it  could  be  foi'ded.  After 
the  repast  1 took  off  my  boots  and  trousers,  and  having  also 
tucked  u])  the  other  ])ortions  of  my  dress,  went  down  into 
the  river.  Oh!  that  ])lunge!  it  nearly  killed  me;  the  water 
was  bitingly  cold,  and  1 saw  at  once  that  1 could  never 
survive  the  crossing  of  it.  1 at  once  turned  round  and 
crawled  up  the  bank,  but  the  contact  with  the  water  had 
already  chilled  me,  and  ])roduced  in  me  a sort  of  convulsion. 
What  was  to  be  done  ? I happened  to  think  of  ointment 
as  a remedy,  as  well  as  a ])reventive,  under  the  circum- 
stances. 1 took  out  a bottle  of  clove  oil  I had  with  me,  and 
sjneared  it  in  abundance  all  over  my  body.  What  with 
the  sun  shining  and  my  giving  myself  a good  rubbing  all 
over,  I felt  better.  I’hen,  equi])ped  as  before,  1 made  a 
second  plunge.  The  water  was  cold,  indeed  cold  enough 
t:)  make  my  feet  cpiite  insen.sible  before  1 had  gone  half-way 
across,  and  the  rest  of  the  fording  1 managed  sim])ly  by 
the  help  of  my  two  staves.  'I'he  I'iver  was  about  hi]i-dee]i 
and  the  stream  (piite  rapid,  and  when  1 reached  the 
o])])osite  bank  J found  myself  almost  a frigid  body,  stiff 
and  numb  in  every  part. 

'I’he  next  thing  to  be  done  was,  of  course,  to  recover  the 
circulation  of  blood  in  the  almost  frozen  limbs  ; but  I 
discov('red  this  to  be  no  easy  task,  for  my  hands  were  too 
stiff  to  do  anything,  and  it  took  full  two  hours  to  jnit 
myself  in  shapi*  to  ri-sume  the  journey.  As  it  was,  when  1 
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started  out  at  about  two  o’clock,  niy  lcf>’.s  were  so  flabby  that 
I felt  as  if  they  were  going  bj  droj)  off.  And  iny  increased 
luggage  weighed  so  lieavily  on  niy  back,  that  1 was  now 
compelled  to  take  it  down  and  devise  some  new  way  of 
carrying  it.  I'liis  1 did  by  dividing  the  baggage  into  two 
equal  parts  and,  tying  one  to  each  end  of  my  t\vo  staves 
(which  I had  tied  together),  I slung  them  across  my 
shoulder.  But  two  rough  I’ound  sticks  gi’inding  against  the 
untrained  flesh  of  the  shoulder,  with  eighty  pound-s  of  ])res- 
sure,  were  not  much  of  relief  for  a novice  at  this  method  of 
carrying  burdens,  and  at  every  hundred  or  two  hundred 
yards  of  my  ])rogress,  which  Avas  tardy  enough,  I had  to 
alter  my  mode  of  conveyance.  In  the  two  hours  which 
followed,  I made  an  ascent  of  half  a mile  .and  then  a 
descent  of  about  a mile,  and  when  1 had  arrived  at  the 
bank  of  a river  at  about  four  o’clock,  exhaustion  made 
further  progress  impossible  for  me  for  the  day. 

Settled  down  for  a bivouac,  I set  about  making  a fire  to  get 
tea  ready.  In  Tibetan  wilds  the  only  kind  of  fuel  accessible 
to  travellers  (except  of  course  dead  leaves  of  trees  for 
kindling  purposes)  is  the  dry  dung  of  the  yak  (these  animals 
being  set  loose  to  graze  tor  themselves)  and  the  kyang,  a 
species  of  native  wild  horse.  1 gathered  some  of  these 
lumps,  and  built  them  up  into  a sort  of  partially  hollow 
cone,  Avith  a broad  base  and  Ioav  elevation,  and  then  three 
piecesof  nearly  equal  size  placed  tripod-like  around  this  cone 
completed  ni}'^  arrangement  for  putting  my  tea-pot  over  the 
fire.  But  the  fire  Avas  still  to  be  made,  and  1 may  say  that 
making  a fii’e  of  this  description  is  not  a very  easy  jfer- 
formance  until  one  acquires  the  knack  of  the  thing; 
even  a pair  of  hand-belloAvs  is  of  little  help,  especially 
Avhen  the  fuel  is  not  sufficiently  dry.  Matches  being  un- 
known in  tho.se  regions,  I had  to  re.sort  to  the  old- 
fashioned  method  of  obtaining  sparks  of  fire  by  striking  a 
stone  against  a piece  of  iron,  and  it  is  again  a matter  of 
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art  to  iiuiko  those  sparks  kindle  the  tinder.  The  tea-i)Ot  1 
carried  with  me  then  was  one  large  enough  to  hold  a cpiart 
and  a half  of  water.  In  those  high  regions  water  boils 
very  quickly,  owing  to  the  diminished  atmos])herie 
pressure,  and  as  soon  as  it  began  to  boil  1 would  throw  into 
it  a handful  of  Chinese  brick  tea  ; but  1 had  to  let  the 
mi.xture  stand  boiling  for  at  least  two  hours  before  1 could 
obtain  a licpior  of  the  right  color  and  flavor.  1 should  add 
that  it  is  the  usual  practice  with  Tibetans,  which  1 followed, 
to  put  some  natural  soda  (which  is  found  in  Tibet) 
into  the  water  when  the  tea  is  thrown  in.  When  enough 
boiling  had  been  done,  I would  put  in  some  butter  and 
salt,  and  after  a little  stirring  all  was  ready  to  be  served. 
It  was  this  tedious  process  that  I went  through  on  that 
river  bank.  After  that,  1 Avent  about  gathering  all  the 
dung  I could  find,  and  then,  returning,  piled  it  up  all  over 
the  fire  to  make  it  last  the  whole  night — a precaution 
which  was  necessary  to  keep  off  snow-leopards,  which  often 
prove  to  be  dangerous  nocturnal  enemies  of  man  in 
these  parts. 

To  keep  a fire  burning  brightly  through  the  night  Avas, 
hoAvevei',  to  court  a still  greater  danger,  for  it  might  attract 
marauding  robbers,  on  the  look  out  from  far-off  hill  and 
mountain  tops.  Of  the  tAVo  dangers,  that  of  robbers  Avas 
the  Avorst,  for  Avhereas  a snow-leopard  Avill 
leaA'e  a sleeping  man  alone,  even  Avith  no  fire,  robbers  Avill 
never  leaAm  him  alone.  Under  these  circumstances  I left 
my  fire  smouldering,  Avith  a Avell-pressed  layer  of  sandy  soil 
over  it,  so  that  it  Avould  last  till  the  morning,  giA'ing  me 
at  the  same  time  enough  Avarmth  to  keej)  me  alive.  AVhen 
the  moon  rose  that  night  I saAv  it  Avas  nearly  full.  Its  pale 
light  sih’ered  the  Avaters  of  the  riA^er  before  me.  All  Avas 
(piiet,  save  for  the  occasional  roars  of  Avild  animals.  With 
all  its  dreary  Avildness,  the  scenery  around  Avas  not  Avithout 
its  charms  that  appealed  to  the  soul. 
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Wlieii  risiiifc  slow  lunoiif'  the  iiiotiiitaiii  heifflits  , 

'J'he  moon  I see  in  those  Tihetim  wilds, 

My  fancy  views  that  orb  as  Soverei^rn  Lord 
Of  that  Celestial  Land,  my  country  dear, 

Those  islands  smiling  in  the  far-off  East. 

'I'lio  iiio-lit  was  extiviiiely  cold,  and  1 could  not  sleep.  1 sat 
u|)  and  fell  to  meditation;  and  while  I wiis  wandering  over 
the  borderland,  half-awake  and  halt-asleej),  the  morning 
came.  With  a start  I got  u)),  and  on  going  to  the  river’s 
edge  1 found  its  waters  frozen.  1 then  stirred  up  the  fire, 
and  after  due  ])re])arations  made  a heai-ty  breakfast. 
When  ready  to  start  on  the  day’s  journey,  1 could  not  recall 
the  instruction  given  me  before — whether  to  follow  the  river 
up  its  course,  which  would  lead  uj)  to  a high  peak,  or  to 
))roceed  down  stream.  Here  was  a dilemma  ! but  1 felt  sure 
of  one  thing,  and  that  was  that,  weak  and  e.xhausted,  I 
could  not  survive  the  ascent  of  the  steej)  ])eak.  By  neces- 
sity, then,  I ])roceeded  down  the  stream,  but  1 failed  to 
come  upon  a rock  u])on  which,  as  1 had  been  informed,  J 
should  find  an  image  of  Buddha  carved.  No  wonder  ! for 
I took  the  wrong  direction,  as  1 afterwards  found  out. 
I’roceeding  abovm  five  miles,  1 emerged  upon  an  extensive 
plain,  which  I judged  must  be  seventeen  or  eighteen 
miles  by  eight  or  nine,  with  the  river  flowing  through  it. 

On  consulting  the  comjiass  1 found  that,  in  (U'der  to 
proceed  towards  the  north-west,  1 should  have  to  cro.ss  the 
river,  a prospect  particulai’ly  unpleasant  just  then,  as  I 
thought  of  the  chilling  effects  of  the  icy  waters.  As  1 
stood  taking  a survey  of  the  river  in  an  undecided  frame 
of  mind,  1 noticed  a bonze  wading  across  the  stream 
towards  me.  As  he  landed  on  the  bank,  1 hailed  him,  and 
eventually  found  him  to  be  a pilgrim  from  Kham,  bound 
for  (lelong  Binpoche’s  cave.  'J'hen  1 negotiated  with  him 
to  assist  me  across  the  river,  after  having  astonished  him 
with  my  generosity  in  giving  him  a comjiarativt'ly  large 
(piantity  of  dried  peaches  and  Hour,  articles  ])articularly 
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])recious  for  a lonely  traveller  tlirougli  those  regions.  I 
made  him  understand  that  I was  ill  and  weak,  and  not 
equal  to  the  task  of  crossing  the  river,  heavily  burdened 
with  luG’ofa^e  as  I was.  Whatever  was  the  effect  of  this 
piece  of  information,  my  liberality  soon  won  him  over  to 
my  help,  and,  taking  all  my  luggage  on  his  back  and 
leading  me  by  the  hand,  he  assisted  me  to  ford  the  stream. 
Having  landed  me  and  my  luggage  safely  on  the  other 
side,  and  having  also  told  me  that,  following  the  course 
he  pointed  out,  I should  come  to  an  inhabited  place  after 
two  days’  journey,  he  bade  me  good-bye  and  once  more 
crossed  the  river.  I,  for  my  part,  started  forthwith, 
heading  in  the  dii’octiou  prescribed  for  me. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

A Foretaste  of  distressing  Experiences. 

After  })artiiig  witli  the  Kluuu  bonze,  I had  not  ])roceeded 
far  before  I began  to  feel  a shortness  of  breath  whicli 
increased  in  intensity  as  I went  along,  and  was  follow- 
ed by  nausea  of  an  acute  type.  I made  a halt,  took 
down  niy  luggage  (which,  by  the  way,  had  by  this  time 
])roduced  very  ])ainful  bruises  on  my  back)  and  then  took 
a dose  of  Jiotdii — a soothing  restorative,  d he  result  was 
that  I brought  up  a good  mouthful  of  blood.  Not  being 
subject  to  heart  disease,  I concluded  that  I had  been  aft'ected 
by  the  rarity  of  the  atmosi)here.  I think,  as  I thought  then, 
that  our  lung-caj)acity  is  only  about  one-half  of  that  of  the 
native  Tibetan,  lie  this  as  it  may,  I felt  considerable 
alarm  at  this,  my  first  experience  of  internal  hemorrhage, 
and  thought  it  would  be  ill-advised  to  continue  my  journey 
that  day.  I had  made  only  eight  miles,  five  up  and  three 
down,  over  undulating  land;  but  I was  so  greatly  fatigiu'd 
that,  without  courage  enough  to  go  and  search  for  yak- 
dung,  I fell  fast  asleep  the  moment  I laid  me  down  for  a 
rest.  I do  not  know  how  long  I had  slept,  when  .some- 
thing pattering  on  iny  face  awoke  me.  As  soon  as  I 
realised  that  I was  lying  under  a heavy  shower  of  large- 
sized hail-stones,  I tried  to  rise,  but  I could  not ; for 
my  body  literally  cracked  and  ached  all  over,  as  if 
1 had  been  prostrated  with  a severe  attack  of  rheumatism. 
With  a great  effort  I raised  myself  to  a .sitting  i)osture 
and  endeavored  to  calm  myself.  After  a while  my 
pulse  became  nearly  normal  and  my  breathing  easier, 
and  I knew  that  I was  not  yet  to  die.  Rut  the  general 
aching  of  the  body  did  not  abate  at  all,  and  it  was  out 
of  th('  (pu'stion  for  me  to  resume  the  journey  then,  or  to 
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go  tluug-gatheriiig.  Ap])areiitly  there  were  some  hours  of 
night  yet  left,  so  I went  into  the  ‘ meditation  exercise,’ 
sitting  upon  a piece  of  sheep’s  hide  and  wrapped  nj)  in 
the  tuk-tuli,  a sort  of  native  bed-quilt  weighing  about 
twenty-five  pounds,  and  made  of  thick  sail-cloth  lined  with 
sheep’s  wool.  Sleep  was  no  more  possible.  As  1 looked  up 
and  around,  I saw  the  bright  moon  high  above  me,  the  un- 
certain sha2)es  of  distant  lofty  peaks  forming  a most  weird 
back-ground  against  the  vast  sea  of  undulating  plain.  Alone 
upon  one  of  the  highest  places  in  the  world,  surrounded  by 
mysterious  uncertainty,  made  doubly  so  by  the  paleness  of 
the  moonlight,  both  the  scene  and  the  situation  would  have 
furnished  mo  with  enough  matter  for  my  soul’s  musings, 
but,  alas  ! for  my  bodily  pains.  Yet  the  wild  weirdness  of 
the  view  was  not  altogether  lost  on  me,  and  I was 
gradually  entering  into  the  state  of  spiritual  conquest  over 
bodily  ailment,  Avhen  I recalled  the  celebrated  ufa  of  that 
ancient  divine  of  Japan,  Daito  Kokushi : 

On  Rlnjyo  Gojyo  Bridge,  a thoroughfare, 

I sit  in  silence  holy  undisturbed, 

Tlio  passing  crowds  of  men  and  damsels  fair, 

I look  upon  as  waving  sylvan  trees. 

In  reply  to  this  I composed  the  following: 

On  grass  among  those  lofty  plains  on  earth, 

I enter  meditation  deep  and  wide, 

I choose,  nor  such  secluded  mountain-trees, 

Nor  passing  crowds  of  men  and  damsels  fair. 

I was  almost  in  an  extatic  state,  forgetful  of  all  my 
pain,  when  another  iita  rose  to  my  mind  : 

O Mind!  By  Dharma’s  genial  light  and  warmth 
The  pain-inflicting  snows  arc  melted  fast. 

And  flow  in  rushing  streams  that  sweep  away 
Delusive  Ego  and  Non-Ego  both. 

d'hns  in  meditation  I sat  out  the  night,  and  when  the 
morning  came  I breakfasted  on  some  dried  grapes.  1 felt 
much  refreshed  both  in  mind  and  body,  and  made  good 
progress  on  my  journey  that  morning. 
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Cuming  to  a small  clear  sti-eam,  I went  throngli  the 
process  of  tire-making  and  tea-])re))aring,  and  then  took  a 
meal  ol'  baked  Hour.  Crcjssing  the  stream  and  then 
mounting  an  elevatioiij  1 saw  far  in  front  of  me  one  white 
and  several  black  tents  pitched  in  the  ])lain.  'J'he  sight 
of  a white  tent  puzzled  me  a good  deal.  Tibetan  tent- 
cloth  is  almost  always  dark  in  color,  the  natives  weaving 
the  stulf  with  yak’s  hair,  which  they  first  take  between 
their  teeth,  draw  out  and  twist  into  a yarn  between  their 
fing(‘rs,  putting  it  on  to  the  loom  wlien  a sufficient 
quantity  of  coarse  thread  has  thus  been  obtained.  I could 
not  solve  the  mvstery  ; but  it  mattered  little  after  all  to 
me  then  ; I only  wanted  to  i-each  the  tents  as  quickly  as 
])ossible,  aud  to  Ije  allowed  a few  days’  rest  there.  I had 
walked  about  five  miles,  and  the  last  mile  or  so  brought 
back  on  me  the  now  chronic  trouble,  the  ])ain  of  fatigue 
and  shortness  of  breath.  W hen,  somehow,  1 had  managed 
to  drag  myself  along  to  the  threshold  of  the  largest  of  the 
tents,  the  welcome  J received  was  in  the  shape  of  five  or 
six  ferocious-looking  native  dogs,  and  it  was  a right  hot 
rece])tion,  to  a))]n-eciate  which  I had  to  jmt  all  7ny 
remaining  energy  into  the  gentle  warning  of  my  staff. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

A Beautiful  Rescuer. 

While  I WHS  eng’ag'ed  in  the  ])leas!int  work  ot  warding 
ott  the  dogSj  a woman,  ap})arently  roused  hy  the  lend 
barking  of  the  animals,  pnt  her  head  out  of  the  tent. 
Hers  was  a beantifnl  face,  so  beantifnl  that  1 was  snr])rised 
to  see  it  in  snch  a wn’lderness.  For  a while  the  woman 
stood  staring  at  me,  and  then,  coming  out  of  the  tent,  she 
scolded  the  dogs.  One  wc)rd  from  her  was  enough,  and 
the  beasts  all  ran  away  crest-bdlen  and  with  tails  down, 
so  that  I could  not  help  smiling  at  them.  And,  smiling, 
I asked  the  beauty  of  the  wilderness  for  a night’s  hedging. 
Her  answer  was  that  she  mnst  first  obtain  the  ])ermission 
of  “ her  Lama,”  and,  so  saying,  she  disappeared  within 
the  tent.  At  her  second  a])})earance  I was  admitted  into 
the  tent,  and  a very  hospitable  man  “ her  Lama  ” ])roved 
to  be.  It  was  a great  relief  to  me.  That  afternoon  and 
evening  I spent  in  ])leasant  conversation  with  my  host 
and  his  wife.  For  two  days  more  I was  allowed  to 
recuperate  myself  in  their  tent,  and  in  the  interval  1 
learned  a good  deal  about  my  future  route.  Aim)ng  other 
things  I was  told  that  at  half  a day’s  distance  on  horse- 
back there  was  a I’iver  called  Kyang-chn  (wild  horse  river), 
a large  tributary  of  the  Hrahmapntra,  which  1 had  to  cross, 
but  that  it  admitted  of  fording  only  by  those  well  accpiaint- 
ed  with  its  shallows.  ’Phe  necessity  which  thus  arose  of 
having  a qualified  companion  coinpelled  me  to  prolong 
my  stay  with  my  kind  host  till  the  18th  of  July.  It  was 
on  the  night  of  the  12th  that,  at  the  invitation  of  my  host, 
the  occn])ants  of  the  other  tents,  numbering  about  thirtv 
men  and  women,  came  to  his  tent  to  hear  my  jireaching,  as 
they  had  been  told  by  my  host  that  1 wais  a holy  2)riest. 
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]\ly  Honiioii  to  the  assembly  pi'ocured  for  me  various 
offerings  in  kind.  Among  tlie  audience  was  a young  girl 
who  insisted  on  my  accepting  from  her  a neck  ornament, 
consisting  of  seven  coral  beads  and  a,  gem.  I took  it  from 
her  hand  for  a moment,  but  with  sincere  thanks  I returned 
it  her,  as  I really  had  no  use  for  it.  Ibit  she,  with  the 
support  of  her  companion.s,  insisted  on  my  accepting  it,  and 
I was  finally  persuaded  to  take  the  gem  alone,  which 
even  now  I keep,  valuing  it  as  a memento  of  a dear  little 
girl  of  the  Tibetan  wilds.  The  next  day  the  owner  of 
the  white  tent  came  to  my  host  and  gave  him  some 
raisins,  dried  peaches  and  dates,  taking  in  exchange 
shee])’s  wool,  butter  and  other  local  products.  This  man 
proved  to  be  a trader  from  Ladak  and  spoke  but  little 
Tibetan.  Apparently  a devoted  Buddhist,  he  a.sked  me  a 
great  many  things  about  my  religion,  and  seemed  to  be 
highly  pleased  with  all  my  replies  ; so  much  so  that  ho 
begged  me  to  come  to  his  tent  and  dine  with  him.  »So 
at  noon  I went  to  his  tent,  where  he  regaled  me  with 
delicacies  considered  to  be  costly  in  those  parts.  It 
was  this  Ladak  trader  who  was  to  start  on  the  day 
following,  and  to  be  my  guide  in  crossing  the  Kyang-chu. 

As  for  my  host  the  Latna,  I learned  that  he  was  really  a 
man  of  the  order  belonging  to  the  new  sect  of  Tibetan 
Buddhism,  which  by  the  way  strictly  enjoins  celibacy 
and  abstinence  on  all  its  priests,  so  1 was  considerably 
perplexed  at  seeing  him  living  with  a wife.  He  called 
himself  Alchu  Tulku,  which  means  ‘incarnation  of  Alchu  ’ 
— the  name  of  a place  on  the  plateau.  His  wife  was 
exceedingly  beautiful,  as  I have  already  hinted.  But  it 
was  none  of  my  business  to  jn-y  into  the  matter  aipy 
further.  It  was  enough  for  me  that,  after  all  1113^  dis- 
tressing experiences,  he  received  me  with  open  arms, 
treated  me  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  behaved  in  a 
manner  bespeaking  a large  heart  and  dee])ly  charitable 
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laind.  1 noticod  that  he  owned  about  sixty  yaks  in 
addition  to  two  hundred  shee)),  and  that  lie  was  very  well 
eircuinstaiieed,  though  he  might  not  jierhaps  be  called  a 
very  rich  man.  Besides,  his  charming  wife  ajipeared  to  be 
thoroughly  devoted  to  him,  and  he  seemed  in  every  respect 
the  master  of  a very  lui])py  home.  What  more  could  I 
wish  for  them? 

But  I was  much  surprised  at  a discovery  which  I made 
on  coming  back  to  them  from  a visit  to  the  white  tent. 
When  in  the  evening  1 approached  the  Lama’s  tent,  1 
heard  noises  inside  which  suggested  a fearful  (piarrel  at  its 
height.  On  entering,  I saw  that  a wonderful  metamorjihosis 
had  come  over  the  erstwhile  beauty.  Her  face  was  burning 
red  and  undergoing  the  most  disagreeable  contortions  1 
had  ever  seen,  as  she  went  on  calling  her  husband  names 
and  otherwise  insulting  him  in  the  vilest  language  imagina- 
ble. It  was  all  about  “ another  woman  ” and  also  about 
the  husband’s  jiartiality  for  his  own  relatives.  A man  of 
cpiiet  disposition  as  the  Lama  was,  he  heroically  maintained 
his  self-composure  and  silence  until  she  dared  to  call  him 
“ beast,”  when  he  rose  and  feigned  to  beat  her.  He  jirob- 
ably  did  so  because  he  was  irritated  at  my  appearance  on 
the  scene  just  at  that  juncture.  But  that  was  a blundering 
move  on  his  part,  for  the  moment  he  raised  his  fist,  the 
now  thoroughly  maddened  termagant  threw  herself  at  his 
feet,  and,  with  eyes  shut,  shouted,  shrieked  and  howled, 
daring  him  to  kill  and  eat  her ! What  could  1 do  ? I 
played  the  jiart  of  a ])eace-maker,  and  it  was  lucky  that 
J succeeded  in  the  office.  1 got  the  woman  to  go  to  bed 
on  the  one  hand,  and  jiersnaded  the  Lama  to  sjiend  the 
night  with  the  fjadak  trader,  to  whose  tent  1 accomjianied 
him.  And  so  the  last  night  1 sjient  with  my  kind  host 
bi'ought  me  a rude  awakening,  which  caused  me  to  shed 
teal's  of  deep  sympathy,  not  neci'ssarily  for  Alehu  'Pulku 
only,  but  for  all  my  brethren  of  the  tirder,  who.se  moral 
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weakness  liad  betrayed  them  into  breakiii, 
celibaeVj  and  an'Iio  in  consecjuence  Avere 
tlirong-h  scenes  such  as  I liave  described. 


tlieir  vows  of 
forced  to 


CHAPTEH  XVIII. 

The  Lij?hter  Side  of  the  Experiences. 

On  the  14th  of  July  I hade  adieu  to  Alchu  Lama,  and, 
ridim^'  on  a hoi’se  he  lent  to  me  and  in  the  company  oi 
the  Ladak  trader,  I resumed  my  journey,  now  heading 
due  north.  My  luggage  was  taken  care  of  by  my  compan- 
ion, who  had  six  men  under  him  and  .some  ponies,  hirst, 
we  went  through  an  undulating  land  where  snow  remained 
here  and  there,  and  grasses  were  struggling  to  grow. 
A ride  of  about  fourteen  miles  brought  us  to  the  river 
Kyang-chu,  whence,  about  fifty  miles  to  the  north-west, 

I saw  a great  snow-covered  mountain.  It  was  in  that 
mountain  that  the  river  had  its  rise,  and,  following  its 
course  with  my  eye,  I saw  it  flow  into  and  disajipear  in  the 
upper  part  of  another  elevation  on  the  south-east.  1 he 
Kyang-chu  was  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide  at 
places,  while  it  nari’owed  to  sixty  yards  or  so  at  others,  where 
its  waters  shot  between  walls  of  huge  i‘ocks.  llefore  crossing 
the  river  we  took  our  noon-meal.  1 was  now  a guest  of 
my  com])anion,  and  the  latter’s  men  went  about  gatheiing 
fuel  and  getting  things  ready,  while  1 sat  down  and 
read  the  Scriptures,  and  I had  altogether  an  easy  tinu' 
of  it.  Before  our  jiarting,  Alchu  Lama  had  given  me  about 
five  go,  or  about  the  fiftieth  part  of  a jicck  of  rice.  1 had 
this  cooked,  and  invited  my  companion  and  all  his  men  to 
partake  of  it.  It  was  a grand  treat ; 1 had  not  tasted  nee 
for  a long  time.  Bice,  by  the  way,  comes  to  these  regions 
from  Nepfd,  and  costs  about  seventy  sen  per  sho, 

or  ten  go. 

’I'lie  river  had  a sandy  bed  of  considerable  depth,  and  it 
was  judged  dangerous  to  make  the  ponies  wade  across  it 
ladmi.  All  th('  baggage  was  therefori'  taki'ii  froin  their 
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biick.s,  and  carried  across  the  strenni  piece  by  ])iece  by  the 
men,  wlio  had  stri])ped  themselves  naked.  My  com])anion 
and  J also  divested  ourselves  ut‘  all  our  clothing’,  and  began 
to  cross  the  icy  sti*eam.  Where  we  t'oi-ded  it,  the  breadth 
must  have  been  more  than  four  hundred  yards,  'I'he 
dej)th  of  the  water  was  from  three  to  four  feet,  and 
another  danger  was  from  the  blocks  of  ice  floating 
down  from  the  u])per  reaches,  which  we  had  to  take 
good  care  to  esca])e,  for  fear  of  receiving  serious  cuts. 
After  hard  efforts  we  reached  the  o])])osite  shore,  whei’e, 
in  the  warm  sun,  I had  time  enough  to  recover  myself 
from  the  effects  of  the  cold  water  while  the  men 
repacked  the  baggage  on  the  ])onies. 

Once  more  in  the  saddle,  we  turned  north-west  along 
the  river,  and  after  a jog  of  about  fifteen  miles  we  came 
upon  a nomad  station,  where  seven  or  eight  tents  were 
visible.  We  were  lodged  in  the  largest  tent,  the  owner  of 
which  was  an  elderly  man  named  Karma.  The  intimation 
that  I had  come  from  Alchu  Lama  at  once  secured  me 
most  hospitable  treatment  from  Karma.  In  the  Karma 
family  I observed  a very  singular  type  of  married  life, 
almost  uni(|ue  even  in  the  wondrous  land  of  Tibet,  whei’e 
(as  I will  tell  more  in  detail  later  on)  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  three  or  five  brothers  with  one  communal  wife. 
In  Karma’s  case  it  was  quite  the  opposite,  for  he  was 
about  fifty  years  old  and  had  three  wives,  all  living. 
The  eldest  Mrs.  Karma  was  about  forty-seven  years 
of  age,  and  blind ; the  next  about  thiiTy-five,  and  the 
third  about  twentv-five.  Mr.  Karma  had  a sing-le  child 
by  his  youngest  wife.  Polygamy  is  only  very  rarely 
practised  in  Tibet,  though  there  are  instances  of  two  or 
three  sisters  taking,  or  marrying,  one  common  husband 
for  economy’s  sake.  Ivanna’s  was  the  only  instance  I 
came  across  in  ’ribet  in  which  one  man  deliberately  in- 
dulged in  the  luxury  of  three  wives. 
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Mr.  Karma  asked  me  to  read  the  Sacred  Bo(jks  for  Ids 
faiidly,  and  1 readily  consented,  for  a couple  of  days’  rest 
was  not  disagreeable  to  me.  While  staying  with  him  I 
bought  an  e.xtra  pair  of  boots,  a precaution  which  J had 
foolishly  omitted  to  take  before,  to  my  great  inconvenience. 
I also  purchased  a sheep,  to  make  it  a beast  of  burden 
for  me. 

On  July  18th  1 left  Karma’s,  with  about  fifty  ])ounds  of 
luggage  on  my  back  and  twenty-five  more  on  that  of  the 
sheo]).  I led  the  slieep  with  a yak’s  tail  ro])e  tied  to  its 
neck.  'I'he  animal  proved  docile  enough  for  a couple  t)f 
hundred  yards,  but  not  further.  It  wanted  to  go  home, 
and  tried  to  assert  its  right  to  do  so  with  tremendous 
force.  For  my  part,  1 stood  oii  my  own  right,  and  there 
ensued  a tug  of  war  between  the  sheep  and  its  inasttT, 
and  a very  lively  one  it  was.  1 argued  with  the  animal, 
adducing  various  proofs  of  my  determination,  among 
which  1 may  mention  a rather  free  use  of  one  of 
my  staves.  Hut  the  sheep  showed  that  he  had  a stronger 
determination  than  mine,  and  I began  to  be  dragged 
backward.  My  severe  exertions  even  threatened  ttj  cause 
me  some  serious  injury,  and  I finally  gave  in  and 
allowed  my.self  to  be  led  back  to  Karma’s,  as  I had  a mind 
to  find  out  the  best  way  of  managing  the  animal.  On 
mv  second  call  on  him.  Karma  expressed  his  o])inion 
that  my  sheej)  was  not  yet  broken  sufficiently  for  ti-avel- 
ling  j)ur])oses,  and  that  the  ])urchase  of  a better-traineil 
one  as  its  comjjanion  might  induce  the  refractory  animal 
to  obey  mv  will.  1 followed  the  suggestion  and  ])aid 
one  veil  twenty-five  sen  for  an  additional  sheej)  ; seventy 
sen  would  have  bought  me  a younger  one,  but  1 wanted 
a fully  grown  and  fully  broken  one,  and  1 was  obliged 
to  stay  there  that  night,  for  all  his  sheej)  had  gone  to  the 
jilains.  On  that  very  evening  1 bought  another,  and  tried 
j)uttiug  on  his  back  oiu*  luilf  oi  my  share  of  llu“  burden 
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of  tlio  movning'  ; this  one  j^roved  to  bo  ;i.  very  good 
eoinpaniou  to  iny  fii'st  sliee}),  and  things  went  s])lendidly 
on  the  trial. 


('IIAPTER  XIX. 

The  largest  River  of  Tibet. 

On  the  (lay  1 left  Karina’s,  about  tliree  o’clock  in  the 
aftcriHxni  J was  overtaken  by  a l»arty  of  men,  the 
leader  of  whom  hiijipened  t^  be,  as  1 afterwards  found, 
the  chief  of  the  disti-iet  of  IJor-tosho,  thront^h  which 
1 was  then  travelling.  'I'liey  accosted  me.  1 saw  in 
the  glint  of  the  chief’s  eyes  something  that  told  me 
that  he  had  half  a mind  to  suspect  me.  1 perceived 
at  once  the  danger  I might  be  in,  and  managed  to 
bring  the  conversation  round  to  the  subject  of  (ielong  Kinpo- 
che.  As  good  luck  woidd  have  it,  the  chief  ha])])ened  to 
be  a great  believer  in  Gelong  Kin})oche.  Had  1 met  the 
holy  man  Yes  ! And  more — had  been  taught  to  study 
the  mysteries  of  Jloclhi-sattva  and  Mahii-sattva,  be.sides 
having  been  given  many  valuable  ])resents  by  the  saintly 
'Teacher.  All  these  incidents,  of  which  I gave  full  jiarticu- 
lars,  had  the  effect  of  completely  melting  away  the 
suspicion  which  had  abmjst  formed  in  the  chief’s  mind. 
He  then  invited  me  to  come  to  his  house-tent  the  ne.xt 
(lav  and  read  the  Sacred  Books  for  him.  His  name  was 
Wangdak. 

On  the  following  day  Wangdak  lent  me  a hor.se  and 
Ciinsed  his  men  to  look  after  my  luggage.  A ride  of  some- 
thing over  ten  miles  brought  me  to  the  chief’s  habitation, 
where  1 found  his  worldly  posse.ssions  (]uite  e(pial  t()  the 
weighty  position  ho  lu'ld  as  a district  chief.  All  went  well. 
'The  next  day  Wangdak  caused  one  of  his  men  and  a horse 
to  accompany  me  for  a distance  of  about  six  miles,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  servant  with  the  horse  took  U'ave  of  me, 
after  informing  me  that  one  night’s  bivouac  and  some 
walking  on  a comparativ('ly  easy  road  woidd  bring  me  to 
another  nomad  station. 
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In  duo  time  1 re.iclied  this  station,  where  I found 
four  tents,  on  approaching  which  1 was,  as  usual,  met  hy  a 
welcome-]iarty  of  dogs.  I sliall  say  no  more  of  the  canine 
welcome,  which  is  an  invariable  thing  on  arriving  at  a 
nomad’s  tent.  At  one  dav’s  distance  from  the  station  I 
was  to  come  to  Tamchok  Khnnbab,  which  forms  tlie  upper 
course  of  the  Brahmaputra,  and  is  the  greatest  of  Tibetan 
rivers,  and  1 needed  a guide,  without  whom  1 could  not 
think  of  any  attempt  to  cross  it.  Unfortunately  I found 
no  one  willing  to  become  my  guide,  although  I made 
liberal  offers  of  money  and  other  things  of  value.  I Avas 
almost  on  the  verge  of  despair,  when  a sickly  looking 
old  woman  came  to  me.  She  said  that  she  Avas  very 
ill  and  begged  me  to  examine  her,  and  to  tell  her 
Avhen  she  Avould  die ; a pleasant  request,  indeed  ! But  I 
took  pity  on  her,  for  I could  see  that  hers  Avas  a case  of 
consumption  in  its  advanced  stage.  I granted  her  recpiest, 
to  please  her,  and  also  gaA^e  her  some  harmless  medicine  to 
ease  her  mind,  besides  telling  her  Iioav  to  take  care  of  her- 
self, and  other  things  such  as  a good  doctor  Avould  say  Avhen 
lie  knoAvs  his  patient  to  be  in  a hopeless  condition,  but  not 
likely  to  die  immediately.  ’I’he  old  dame  Avas  gratified  be- 
yond measure,  and  wished  t(j  give  me  something  in  return, 
and  she  implored  me  to  say  Avhat  that  something  should  be. 
llei’e  Avas  my  chance.  I told  her  the  ])light  I A\aas  in,  and 
asked  her  to  secure,  if  jiossible,  a couple  of  men  and  some 
horses — say  three — to  take  me  to,  and  help  me  to  cross,  the 
river  on  the  morroAv.  Nothing  could  be  easier ; she  Avas 
only  too  glad  to  be  able  to  oblige  so  holy  a Lama.  When 
the  morroAV  came  all  Avas  done  as  1 had  recpiested.  It  is  a 
general  thing  for  a Tibetan  jiack-horse  to  carry  on  its  back 
its  driver  and  thirty  ])ounds  more  or  less  of  baggage.  In 
my  case  the  horses  had  an  easier  time  of  it,  because  my 
luggage  Avas  distributed  on  three  of  them.  We  started  at 
five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  having  covered  about 
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sevoiitoon  miles  by  eleven  o’eloek,  we  ui-i-iveil  uu  the 
l)aiiks  et  the  'rameliuk  Khaiibal).  Here  I jnvpared  my 
iiooii-meal  in  the  nsnal  manner,  and  took  it  before  erossin^ 
the  river. 

'This  river  was  a mountain  stream  of  considerable  breadth, 
with  extensive  sand-beaches  on  either  side.  'Fhe  width  of 
the  beach  alone  on  the  eastern  side  was  about  two  and  a 
half  miles,  and  that  on  the  ojiposite  side  about  half  as 
much  ; the  width  of  the  stream  itself,  when  I cnj.ssed  it, 
was  not  more  than  a.  little  over  a mile.  It  was  at  the 
water’s  edf^e  that  we  took  oni‘  meal.  When  all  was  ready 
for  crossing',  J once  more  felt  the  necessity  of  anointinj^ 
my  body,  bid  at  the  same  time  1 also  felt  the  undesirability 
of  lettino'  my  gaiides  see  what  I was  doingf.  Under  a 
certain  prcdext,  therefoi'e,  1 walked  away  fi-om  them,  and 
when  out  of  their  sight  1 cpuckly  finished  the  operation. 
'Then  we  plunged  into  the  water.  'The  condition  of  the 
stream  with  its  cuttingly  cold  water  was  much  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Kyang-chn  (except  for  the  greater  width 
to  be  forded)  and  the  water  in  some  places  was  not  more 
than  seven  or  eight  inches  deej)  ; but  the  sand  was  so 
treacherous  that  we  often  sank  in  it  right  np  to  our  hips. 
In  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  my  guides  took  my  luggage 
on  their  backs,  leaving’  the  horses  behind,  and  also 
hel])ed  my  sheep  to  cross.  Ujmn  /rrrn  y/n/m  on  the  <ither 
side,  my  men  ])ointed  to  a gorge  Ix'tween  two  mountains 
rising  to  the  north-west,  and  told  me  that  I was  to  go 
through  the  gorge,  and  thence  to  Lake  Manasarovara, 
after  traversing  an  uninhabited  region  for  fiftemi  or 
sixteen  days;  the  road  would  take  me  to . Manasarovara 
first  and  then  to  Kang  Hinpoche.  I thanked  my  guides 
for  their  tronbh’  and  iiifoi’ination,  and  gave  t hem  each  a 
\ kata  is  a small  piece  of  thin  while  silk,  which 
'ribetans  present  as  a com|)liment.  It  geiuM-ally  accumpanies 
a present,  but  is  also  given  away  by  itself.  Tlu'  men,  alter 
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iuh  ising  iiie  to  recite  tlie  Sacred  ^J’oxt  from  time  to  time,  iii 
order  that  1 might  not  he  set  upon  and  devoured  l)y  snow- 
leopards,  bowed  their  farewell  and  were  gone,  recrossing 
the  river. 


XX. 

Dangers  begin  in  Earnest. 

After  leaving  the  sandy  lieacdi  of  the  Brahmaputra 
hehind,  about  a (juarter  of  a mile’s  trudging  brought  me 
to  the  outer  edge  of  another  expanse  of  undulating  ])lain, 
the  elevations  here  and  there  assuming  the  height  of  hills. 
Following  the  u])per  course  of  the  river  to  the  north-west, 
1 saw  the  titanic  heights  of  the  Himrdayas,  rising  one 
above  another.  Here  1 had  to  pasture  my  sheep,  and, 
while  taking  a rest  myself,  J drank  deep  and  full  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  scenery.  'I'lie  sight  here  obtainable  of 
the  mighty  ])eaks  covered  with  glittering  snow  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  was  sublime  in  the  extreme,  incom))ar- 
ably  more  so  than  what  one  sees  from  Darjeeling  or  Xe- 
jad.  As  for  the  Brahma})utra,  it  looked  like  a shining 
streamer  hung  out  from  the  bosom  of  a great  mountain, 
and  waving  down  and  across  an  immense  plain,  till 
the  eyes  could  follow  it  no  more.  'I’he  sight  gave  mo 
an  nta  : 

Tho  distant  clouds  about  tlio  snowy  ransre 

Pour  t'ortli  the  niif'hty  Hralima])utra  stream. 

That  darts  into  tho  farthest  skies  wliich  moot 
The  far  horizoii  of  the  distant  lands. 

Tho  ri\'er  in  its  ])ride  majestic  seems 

Tho  wavinj;  standard  of  tho  lJudilha.  named 

Vairoehana,  all  Nature’s  Brilliant  Lord. 

Like  all  the  others  of  my  ])roduction,  this  may  not  bt* 
worth  the  name  of  nta.  Call  it  a silly  conceit  of  imagination, 
if  3'ou  like  j but  when  1 made  these  lines,  1 was  feel- 
ing so  jiibihuit  that  I could  not  help  giving  vent  to  my 
('motion  ; for,  conceit  or  no  conceit,  the  imagination  would 
have  bc'on  impossible  to  me,  had  1 not  succt'eded  in  jteiu'- 
tratinof  into  tho  untrodden  wildermxss  of  'I'ibt't, 
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Tho  slieop  Imd  iiow  tinislu-d  o'l-azingj  uiid  dividing  tlio 
hurdeu  of  my  luggagv  among  fho  tliree — myself  and  tlie 
two  slieoj)  1 started  making  c'asy  jirogress  onward.  J 
found  the  country  around  full  of  jiools  of  water,  varying 
in  size  all  the  way  fi'om  a hundred  yards  to  a mile  oi’  sf)  in 
circumference,  and  I gave  it  the  name  of  C’hi-ike-ga  Kara— 
1 lain  of  a thousand  Ponds.  iVliout  four  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon I finished  the  day’s  journey  liy  encani])ing  near  a 
good-sized  pond.  1 then  went  aliout  to  collect  the  usual 
fuel,  hut  found  none,  except  the  dung  of  the  wild  horse, 
and  I concluded  that  the  neighborhood  wms  never  visited 
ex  eu  li_j  aks.  1 he  night  was  c'xtremely  cidd,  so  mucli  so 
that  [ could  not  sleep  at  all,  and  the  following  is  an  iila 
that  occurred  to  me  in  the  midst  of  shivering: 

On  tlio.se  high  plateaux  hero  no  sound  i.s  heard 

Of  man  or  boast,  no  oriokots  sin<>'  their  tunes, 

The  moon  above,  and  I,  her  friend,  below. 

1 he  following  day  I made  about  twelve  miles  before 
noon,  over  a country  much  the  same  in  to])ography. 

1 roceeding  north-west  in  the  afternoon,  I came  to  the  base 
of  a hug’o  mountain  of  snow,  xvhich  I «eould  not  think 
of  crossing,  h or  a while  T went  into  meditation,  and 
thou  wended  my  way  in  a direction  which  fortunately 
ju’ox^ed  to  be  the  right  one  for  my  purpose,  as  I found  out 
afterwards.  Eight  in  the  direction,  but  all  wrong  in  other 
respects,  as  xvhat  I have  to  tell  xvill  show. 

As  I ])ushed  onwai'ds,  J soon  came  upon  a region 
xvhich  was  quite  the  o]j])osite  of  the  country  I had 
traversed  in  its  entire  absence  of  xvater  siqijily  ; neither 
a ])Ool  nor  a bi'ook  was  to  be  seen  within  the  eye’s  range. 

I continued  my  progress  until  about  seven  o’clock  in 
the  evening  T had  xvalked  about  twenty-seven  miles,  all 
told,  that  day  but  not  a dro])  of  water  could  I find,  and 
I felt  as  withered  up  as  could  be.  As  for  my  shee]i, 

there  was  some  green  grass  growing  for  them  to  graze  on. 

15 
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I luid  no  tea  in  fact  could  not  have  any — tliat  cvcnin<^ 
before  I went  to  sleep.  It  is  wonderful  how  one  gets 
accustomed  even  to  hardships  ; 1 sle])t  well  that  night. 

Before  sunrise  the  next  morning,  on  resuming  my 
journey,  I thought  J espied  a stream  of  water  coursing 
through  a sandy  country  at  a distanci*  which  J judged  to 
be  about  seven  miles  in  the  direction  of  my  ])rogress. 
Not  having  had  a drop  of  water,  or  anything  whatever 
in  li(|uid  form,  since  tlu'  afteiaioon  of  the  ])revious  day, 
I was  of  course  thirsty  ; but  now  I had  a in-os])c'ct  at  least 
of  obtaining  some  (pumc-hing  di-aught,  and  allaying  the 
thirst  with  a ])inch  of  now  and  then,  1 madi'  good 

headway.  On  reaching  the  supposed  river,  what  was  my 
disa-p])ointment  and  dismay!  Instead  ol  a stream  oi 
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wutt'r,  I found  tliero  flic  dry  bed  of  <1  I'iver,  strewn  witli 
white  ])C'l)l)les  glitterino'  in  tbe  sun  ! 'I'lien  I could  not 
lielj)  iinug’ining  myself  to  be  a mere  shadow,  wandering- 
in  mad  (jnest  of  a soothing-  draught  in  the  hot  region  of 
the  nether  world,  where  all  water  turned  into  tire  when 
brought  to  the  nu)nth.  Once  moi-e  J stooil  me  ii])  to  my 
full  length,  and  looked  i-ound  for  water;  but  none  could 
be  seen,  nothing  but  some  blades  of  grass  growing  here  and 
there  to  the  height  of  about  five  or  six  inches.  1 could 
do  nothing  but  endure  the  thirst,  and  wend  my  way  on  in 
the  direction  I had  chosen — north-west.  After  ])roceeding 
for  some  distance,  I once  more  tlionght  that  1 ])erceived 
a body  of  water  in  the  midst  of  another  desert  of  sand, 
bnt  on  coming  to  the  spcA  the  glittering-  s[)ecks  of  sand  once 
more  disillusioned  me  only  t(j  intensify  my  thirst. 


OTIAlTKli  XXI. 

Overtaken  by  a San(j=Storm. 

Tlio  torineiiting  tliii'st  wliicli  J exj)erieiic‘e(l  after  my 
second  disa])[)ointinent  simply  l)eg-gars  description.  'J’o 
say  that  1 felt  as  if  my  entii'c  internal  system  wei'c  ht'- 
coming  parched  is  only  to  put  it  mildly,  flat,  how- 
ever exerneiating  the  torture  might  be,  there  was  no  hel]) 
for  it  after  all  but  to  move  on  in  the  hope  of  finding  some 
water;  even  the  liope  itself  was  now  almost  deserting 
me.  1 really  felt  that  I should  die  (A  thirst  if  1 should 
fail  to  get  some  moisture  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  and 
were  to  [jass  another  night  waterless.  1 had  been  con- 
stantly taking’  some  hofax ; but  even  that  cooling  fragrance 
seemed  to  increase  the  distressing  dryne.ss.  'I'hank  heaven  ! 
about  eleven  o’clock  I came  within  si<>;ht  of  a declivitv, 
and  somehow  1 felt  sure  that  1 should  Hud  scune  watei’  at 
its  bottom.  Buddha  be  ])raised  ! 1 was  right  : there  was 
some  wakter.  But  alas!  such  water  ! 'J'o  take  the  luggage 
off  my  back,  get  out  a wooden  bowl,  and  run  dciwn  ijito 
the  hollow  was  the  Avork  of  an  instant.  But  when  J 
fetched  out  a bowlful  of  the  water,  lo  and  behold ! it 
Avas  vermilh.)!!  red,  thick  and  (what  Avas  worse)  alive  Avith 
myriads  of  little  creatures  1 In  short,  it  Avas  a statrmint 
))ool  of  Avater,  Avhich  for  all  J kncAv  might  have  been 
becondng  ])uti’id  for  years.  Imagine  how  1 then  felt! 
1 Avas  dying  Avith  thirst,  but  the  very  hxAk  of  the  water 
Avas  forbidding.  ’I’hen  my  I’eligious  sci’iiples  disaboAvisl 
my  swallowing  any  water  with  living  things  in  it.  It 
Avas  not  long,  howevi'r,  befori!  I r('mend)i‘ri’d  a ti'aching  of 
till'  lllessed  Ibuldha,  in  which  the  boi’d  telh'th  that  when 
water  Avhich  is  to  bi-  drunk  conlains  living  things,  it 
should  be  sti’ained  through  a pieci*  of  woven  stulf.  1 Avent 
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tlinjugli  tlu'  ])rocess  ; but  the*  wate'r  reiniiinccl  rc'd.  'I’horc 
wero  no  morn  moving  things  in  it,  however,  and  I took  a 
good  long  di-:uight  of  the  vermilion  liijuid.  That  ()nenching 
di  •iinght,  how  delieions  it  was  ! I imagine  (iod’s  nectar 
could  not  be  sweeter.  Ibit  a .second  bowlful  -no,  J could 
not  take  it.  In  the  usual  manner,  then,  I built  a fire 
and  went  about  Ixiiling  the  filtered  water.  It  was  well- 
nigh  twelve  o’clock,  however,  before  the  kettle  began  to 
boil,  and  it  being  against  my  rule,  as  already  told,  to  take 
any  meal  after  noon,  1 j)re])ared  baked  Hour  with  the  red 
lukewarm  water.  And  the  lunch  1 then  took  was  (Uie  of 
the  most  enjoyable  J ever  luul  in  'J'ibet. 

1 had  jiroceeded  ovc'r  the  sandy  de.sert  foi*  about  two  and 
a half  miles,  after  that  memorable  lunch,  and  it  was  now 
])ast  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  a terrific  sand- 
stcn’iu  arose.  A saiid-stcjrm  is  something  which  one  can 
never  experience,  or  foi'in  any  iilea  of,  in  Japan.  As 
strong  gust  after  gust  of  wind  arose,  the  loose  .sand  actually 
surged  into  big  bilh)ws,  tossing,  dashing,  tumbling,  and 
sweeping,  like  the  angiw  waves  of  the  mighty  ocean,  'riie 
wind  burrowed  dee})  into  the  ground  here  and  built  high 
hills  of  sand  there,  filling  the  air  with  blinding  ))articles, 
which  rested  in  hea|)S  on  the  luggage,  })enetrated  down  the 
neck,  and  made  im})ossil)le  any  })rogress  forward,  while  to 
stand  still  was  to  risk  being  buried  alive.  Not  knowing 
what  els()  to  do,  1 ke])t  moving  just  to  shake  olf  tin* 
sand,  and  to  avoid  bc-ing  inhumed,  while  reciting  in  sih'uce 
some  |)assages  of  tin*  Holy  'l\'\t. 

Foi’tunati'ly  tin*  storm  lasted  for  oul_\  about  an  hour, 
and  it  subsided  with  tin*  same  smhh'nness  wit  li  which  it 
arose.  'I'hen  1 resumed  my  advanei*,  and  by  about  five 
o’clock  1 reached  a place  grown  over  with  creeping  grass, 
and  h»w  thoru\  bush,  tin*  h'avc's  of  which  wc'n*  not  gri'cn 
but  dark  to  almost  blackness,  owing  probalily  to  the  cold 
climate.  'I’here  J liivouacki'd  for  the  night,  and  1 had  an 
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abimdaiice  of  fuol  witli  wliicli  to  in:tk(>  a.  fii-o,  and  aftor- 
wards  tliovouo-ld y eiijoyc'd  my  sliH'p,  as  I liad  not  done  On- 
many  a nio-lit. 

'I'he  next  morninu-,  after  traversino- tlie  ]nisli-land,  I came 
to  ttie  foot  of  a mountain  wliicli  1 had  to  climb.  VVlien 
lialf  way  up  tlie  sloj)e  1 saw'  a mountain  stream  flowiiio- 
acioss  my  i-oad^  and  it  pi’csentc'd  a,  rather  curious  sio-bt. 
1 oi  tlie  1 1 \ ci'j  at  a very  sliort  distance^  liroadened  into  a 
lake,  and  almost  described  a rio-lit  aiig’Ie  wlieii  tiow'-ino-  out 
of  this  and  into  another  liasin.  Afterwards  T ascertained  tlie 
name  of  this  river  to  be  Chema-yuiigduno'-gi-chn,  and  that 
its  waters  llow-ed  into  the  Jb-ahmaputra.  I slinddered  at 
the  thong-ht  of  having-  once  moi-e  to  cross  an  icy  mountain 
stream^  but  there  was  no  help. 

It  was  only  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  when  I reached 
the  Chema-yung-dung-gi-chu,  and  I found  ice  quite  thick 
still  along  its  banks.  I waited  till  the  ice  began  to  melt, 
and  I finished  the  noon-meal  before  making  a plunge  into 
} -^t  fc  1 ^ettiiiQ  of  course  the  anointing  process. 

My  intention  Avas  to  make  m3"  sheeji  carr3'  their  shares  of  the 
ncross  the  river  ; but  to  this  proposal  the}" 
strenuousl3'  objected,  probably  knowing  instinctivel}'  the 
depth  of  the  water.  In  the  end  I gave  in,  relieved  the 
animals  of  their  burden,  and,  leaving  the  luggag-e  behind,  I 
led  them  into  the  water  by  their  ropes.  I tucked  up  m3" 
clothes  high,  but  the  Avater  jiroved  to  be  much  deeper  than  I 
had  judged  ; it  came  up  to  my  shoulders,  and  all  the  clothing 
I had  on  became  wet  through.  dMie  sheep  proved  good 
swimmers,  and  -we  managed  to  get  to  the  other  side  without 
anv  accident;  ol  course  they  might  have  been  washed  down 
and  drowned,  but  for  the  assistance  I gave  them  by  means 
of  the  rojies.  Once  on  the  bank,  1 tied  one  end  of  the  ropes 
to  a large  boulder,  and  after  taking  off  all  my  clothing  to 
get  di-3'  I,  .stark  naked,  made  a second  plunge  and  returned 
tor  my  luggag('.  The  second  crossing  was  comparatively 
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•easy.  After  a rest  of  about  lialf  an  lioiir,  and  a thoi'uiiii’li 
anointing  for  the  second  time,  1 made  all  my  baggage  into 
one  bundle  to  be  balanced  t)n  my  head.  With  that  acro- 
batic e(|ni])ment,  1 entered  the  stream  fora  third  time.  .Ml 
went  well,  until,  in  mid-stream,  1 lost  my  foothold,  treading 
on  a slippery  stone  in  the  bottom,  and,  what  with  tin* 
wc'ight  of  the  luggage  on  my  head,  and  moi*e  or  h>ss  ex- 
haustion after  the  re])eated  wadings,  1 Jell  down  into  tin* 
water,  while  the  bundle  slid  off  my  head.  J liad  no  tinu* 
even  to  bring  my  staff  into  service*;  all  1 conld  do  was  to 
take  firm  hold  of  my  Inggage,  and  ti*y  to  swim  with  om* 
hand  ; for  1 was  be'ing  fast  carried  down  into  dee])  watei’s. 
d'ho  thought  then  occni-red  to  nu*  that,  if  1 tried  to 
save  my  Inggage,  I might  lose*  my  life.  Hat  a second 
thought  made  it  ])lain  to  me  that  to  lose*  my  luggage* 
would  mean  surer  death,  because  my  I'onte  lay  for  ten 
days,  at  least,  over  an  nniidiabited  tract  of  wilderness, 
and  thus  it  was  wiser  to  cling  to  it  while  life  lasted 
And  cling  to  my  Inggage  I did,  but  I was  ra])idly  losing 
the  ])owcr  of  moving  my  free  swimming  arm,  and,  in  only 
one  hundred  yards  down  the  swift  stream,  I 'jhonld  be 
washed  into  one  of  the  lakes,  whence  f might  never  be  able 
to  get  to  dry  land.  I should  have  said  that  the  river,  at 
the  point  where  I was  crossing  it,  was  a hundred  and  eightv 
yards  wide,  more  oi*  less.  1 had  now  had  (piite  a course  of 
ice  and  water — all  involuntarily  certainly — and  a feeling 
of  numbness  was  (juickly  coming  over  me.  I began  to  think 
that  it  might  be  jnst  as  well  to  be  drt)wned  then  as  to  die 
of  starvation  afterwards.  In  fai't,  1 had  spokt*n  my  last 
desire:  “ O ye  ! .Ml  the  Buddhas  of  the  ten  (piarters,  as 
well  as  the  highest 'Peacher  of  this  world,  Buddha  Shakya- 
mnni  ! 1 am  not  able  to  accom])lish  my  desire's  and  to 
return  the  kindness  of  my  parents,  frie'uds,  followers  ami 
s])ecially  the  favoi’s  of  all  the  Buddhas,  in  this  lib*;  but  I 
(h'sire  that  1 be  borii  again,  in  oreh'r  to  rc'epiite  tin*  favors 
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wliicli  J liave  already  received  from  ill].”  At  that  moment, 
with  a thrill,  1 felt  that  the  end  of  one  of  my  staves  had 
touched  something  hard.  In  an  instant  courag’e  returned  to 
me,  and  on  tiying’  to  stand  up  I found  that  the  water 
was  only  up  to  my  breast.  I was  at  that  time  about  forty 
yards  from  the  bank  1 had  started  for.  Feeble  as  I was,  with 
recovered  strength  I hnally  managed  to  reach  the  “ shore 
of  salvation”.  As  for  the  luggage,  heavy  with  the  soaking 
watei',  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  rebalance  it  on  my  head, 
and  I jmlled  it  along  after  me  in  the  water;  but  when 
I at  last  got  upon  the  bank,  it  taxed  all  nyy  remaining 
energy  to  drag  it  out  after  me.  xArrived  on  the  bank,  I 
found  that  I had  been  carried  more  than  two  hundi'ed 
and  fifty  yards  down  the  stream  from  the  point  whence  1 
started  to  cross  it,  and  1 saw  my  shee])  leisurely  grazing, 
jierfectly  unconscious  of  their  inasteFs  sad  ])light.  1 had 
no  strength,  then,  even  to  criiwl  nji  to  where  my  shee])  were. 
My  fingers  were  stiff  and  immovable,  and  1 rubbed  the 
1(5 
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rc'gioiiM  over  iiiy  lieail  and  lungs  with  closed  lists.  After 
an  hour’s  exercise  of  this  kind,  1 more  or  less  recovered  the 
Circulation  of  blood  in  my  limbs,  and  i wa-s  just  able 
partially  to  undo  my  baggage  and  to  take  out  liotan — hotan, 
my  life-saving  hotan,  which  Mrs.  Ichibei  VVhitanabe  of 
Osaka  gave  me,  wlum  bidding  me  faivwell.  A dose  of 
hotan  sent  me  into  a tit  of  convulsions,  which  lasted  for 
nearly  three  hours.  It  was  now  ])ast  live  o’clock,  :ind  the 
snn  was  going  down.  'I'lie  convulsions  luid  almost  left  me. 
I then  made'  two  bundles  of  my  luggage,  and  in  two 
ci-awling  ti-ips  1 caia-ied  them  to  where  1 had  left  my  sheep 
grazing.  It  was  then  that  i thought  of  an  ancient 
method  of  torture,  called  Oi-lshl,  which  consisted  in 
making  a sus])ect  caia-y  on  his  back  an  extremely  heavy 
load — so  i-ackingly  heavy  1 then  felt  to  be  the  weight  of 
my  divided  luggage.  'I'hat  evening  1 had  neither  courage 
nor  tmergy  to  make  any  fire,  and  1 ])assed  the  night 
wrap})ed  uj)  in  my  half-wet  fiik-fuk.  The  luggage 
having  been  done  up  in  hides  and  skins,  the  water  had  not 
j)enetrated  much  into  it,  and  J was  thus  able  to  go  to 
sleep  dressed,  and  ])rotected  in  partially  dry  ajiparel. 


ciiAin’Kii  xxn. 

22,650  Feet  above  Sea=level. 

'I’he  .sun  slioiie  out  brig'litly  tlie  next  morning-,  and  1 
dried  my  elotliing-  and  the  eolleetion  1 then  laid  of  the 
sacred  Scri])tui’os.  'Plie  latter  I still  liave  in  my  possession, 
and  every  time  1 take  them  out,  1 cannot  hel})  wondering 
how  my  life  was  sj)ared  when  those  things  got  wet.  By 
one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  1 was  ready  to  proceed,  al- 
though I had  not  half  recovered  from  the  effect  of  my  ex- 
perience of  the  day  before,  and  my  things  were  far  from 
being  dry.  Consecjuently  even  my  own  share  of  the  lug- 
gage proved  hea  vier  than  before,  while  circumstances  com- 
pelled me  to  relieve  my  shee])  of  a part  of  theirs.  To  :nakc 
things  worse,  1 had  managed  to  get  a })aiuful  cut  on  one  of 
my  feet  during  my  last  effort  to  cross  the  Chema-ynngdung- 
gi-chu,  and  altogether  it  was  an  inaus})icious  start  which 
I made  on  that  afternoon.  After  all,  however,  a step  foi-- 
ward  meant  a step  nearer  to  my  destination,  and  with  that 
philosophical  reasoning  1 dragged  myself  onward.  In 
that  way  1 had  })roceeded  for  about  five  miles,  when,  to 
increase  my  difficulties,  snow  began  to  fall  thick  and  fast. 
When  I had  arrived  near  a small  pohd  and  stopjied  to 
bivouac  for  the  night,  fire  and  tea  were  entirely  out  of 
the  ({uestion,  for  the  elements  were  now  engaged  in  a fear- 
ful strife — the  daz/ding  lightning,  the  deafening  thunder, 
the  shrieking  wimi  and  the  blinding  blizzard  were  at  war 
all  at  once.  'L'hat  which  1 had  managed  to  drv  tolerablv 
the  day  before  became  thoroughly  wet  again,  and  the 
whole  of  the  following  morning  was  s])eut  in  rej)eating 
the  process  of  rite  ])receding  morning.  No  fire  was 
obttiinable  even  then,  :ind  consef[uently  no  tea;  so  I allayed 
my  hunger  with  some  raiisins  before  resuming  my  journey 
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shortly  ufter  noon.  And  littU*  1 dreamt  of  the  danger 
that  was  in  store  for  me  that  afternoon  and  the  day 
following. 

1 was  still  heading  for  the  north-west;  and  in  order  to 
adhere  to  that  course  .1  must  now  climb  a snow-clad 
j)eak  towering  into  the  sky  ; 1 saw  no  way  of  avoiding  the 
task;  and  encouraged  by  an  uncertain  ho})e--  still  a hope — 
of  emerging  ujxni  or  near  Kang  Hinjioche,  or  in  tlu;  neigh- 
horhooil  of  Mount  Kailasa,  i began  the  ascent  of  that  great 
hill;  which  1 afterward  ascertained  to  be  a jieak  called  Kon 
(iyu-i  Kangri,  that  rises  twenty-two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  sea-level.  Hy  five  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon 1 had  made  an  ascent  of  about  ten  miles,  and  then  it 
began  to  snow  and  to  blow  a gale.  1 thought  it  dangerous 
to  continue  mv  ascent  under  these  conditions,  and  turniim 
tii'st  north  and  then  east,  1 essayed  to  make  a rapid 
descent.  'I'lie  sun  had  now  gone  down,  and  snow  was 
falling  faster  than  ever.  Ibit  1 had  not  yet  found  a shelter 
and  so  continued  my  descent,  having  made  u])  my  mind  to  go 
on  until  1 found  a hos])itable  shelving  cliff,  or  some  such 
haven.  It  was,  lu)wever,  nothing  but  snow,  snow,  every- 
where and  all  around — and  ])ivsently  thei'c  were  twelve 
inches  on  the  ground.  Ify  and  by  my  sheep  refused 
to  proceed  further,  whether  owing  to  hunger  or  not  T 
could  not  tell,  though  it  was  ])laiu  that  they  had  not  fe<l 
the  whole  afternoon,  liecause  of  the  snow.  .\t  tirst  1 
succeeded  in  getting  them  to  move  on  a little  as  the 
result  of  some  ])hysical  reasoning,  but  pri'.sently  even  that 
])rocess  of  ])l('ading  failed.  Hut  tlu'  prospci-t  of  bi'ing 
frozen  to  death  ])rc'veuti'd  nu'  from  yielding  to  their  not 
unreasonabh'olistiiiacy  ; and  |iuttiugall  my  strt'ugtli  into 
tlu'  I’opes  I dragged  them  onward.  Tlu'  poor  animals 
reluctantly  obeyed  nu' ami  walked  on  for  about  a hundred 
yai’ds,  at  the  end  of  which.  liow('vei\  they  came  to  a dead 
stop  and  began  to  breatlu'  heavily.  'I'lu'iH'upou  1 felt 
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iiu  little  alarm,  thinking  that  tlie  animals  miglit  die  that 
night.  Hilt  wliat  could  J do  ? 1 kne\v  tliat  I was  many  a 
days’  journey  at  least  from  the  nearest  liumaii  habitation. 
A few  more  miles  either  way  would  not  make  much 
difference:  so  let  fate  decide.  Once  in  that  frame  of  mind, 
1 took  out  my  night-covei'ings  and  wrajiped  myself  up 
and,  protecting  my  head  with  a water-proof  coat,  I sat 
myself  down  between  my  two  sheej),  witli  the  determina- 
tion to  [lass  the  night  in  religious  meditation. 

My  ))oor  sheep  ! 'They  crejit  close  to  me  and  lay  there 
in  the  snow,  emitting  occasionally  their  gentle  cry,  which 
I thought  had  never  sounded  sadder.  Nor  liad  1 over  felt 
so  lonely  as  J did  then.  Wrapped  up  in  the  clumsy 
manner  that  I luive  described,  1 still  managed  to  smear 
over  my  body  the  clove-oil,  which  seemed  to  jirevent  to 
some  e.xtent  the  radiation  of  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  1 
began  to  feel  considerably  warmer  than  1 had  been  before. 
For  all  that,  the  cold  increased  in  intensity  after  mid- 
night, and  1 began  to  feel  that  my  power  of  sensation 
was  gradually  deserting  me.  1 seemed  to  be  in  a trance, 
and  vaguely  thought  that  that  must  be  the  feeling  of  a 
man  on  the  ])oint  of  death. 


(niAPTKK  xxrrr. 

I survive  a Sleep  in  the  Snow. 

I was  now  wandering  in  a dream-land,  if  I nia}"  so 
describe  tbe  mental  condition  of  a man  lialf-\vay  on  tlu* 
road  of  being  frozen  to  deatli.  Regret,  resignation,  and 
the  lio])e  of  re-birth  took  tiuais  in  my  mind,  and  then  all 
became  a blank.  During  that  blankness  1 no  doubt 
looked  exactly  like  a dead  person.  Siiddeidy  1 awoke, 
fancying  that  somebody,  something,  was  stirring  about 
me  or  near  me.  1 ojiened  my  eyes,  and  saw  the  twm  sheep 
shaking  themselves ; tluw  were  shaking  snow  off  their 
bodies.  That  was  strange,  I dreamily  thought.  I saw 
the  sheep  finish  shaking  off  the  snow,  and  1 wanted  to 
shake  it  oft  too.  Rut  1 could  not.  1 was  rigid  all  over. 
^Mechanically  I next  endeavored  to  recover  the  use  of  my 
limbs.  Presently  1 became  ]nore  myself  mentallj",  and  1 
saw  the  skies  still  presenting  a dismal  and  threatening 
appearance,  the  immense  patches  of  black,  black  cloud 
still  fleeing  or  ])ursuing,  and  the  sun  struggling  to  force 
liis  life-giving  rays  between  the  intervals  of  the  hurrv- 
ing  va])ors.  On  taking  out  my  watch  I found  that  it 
was  then  half  past  ten — of  what  morning  I could  not 
tell.  Had  1 slept  only  one  night,  or  two  in  the  snow  ? 
d’he  question  was  more  than  I could  just  then  solve.  Nor 
did  I feel  that  there  was  any  necessity  for  its  instant 
solution.  My  immediate  desire  was  for  nourishment,  and 
I took  some  baked  flour,  heli)ing  it  down  with  snow.  I 
gave  some  also  to  my  sheep,  which,  by  that  time,  had 
learnt  to  feed  themselves  on  Hour  when  green  grass  was 
lacking, 

I felt  that  the  condition  of  nu'  health  was  not  ef[ual  to 
the  ta.sk  of  making  a second  attempt  to  climb  ovei‘  the 
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Koji  (Jyu-i  Kaii^vi,  and  I continiu'd  tlu'  dosccnt  wlion  1 
resumed  niy  jouniev,  with  tin*  iidontion  of  taking  a long’ 
r('st  at  the  foot  ot  tlu'  mountain.  Aftcw  going  down  nioro 
tlian  five*  inilc's  I oaino  to  anotlier  mountain  .str(‘am,  and 
at  tlio  samo  tinu'  down  again  came  tlic  snow.  J almost 
trmnhled  at  a jirospi'ct  of  spending  anotlier  jicwilons 
night  in  the  snow.  Just  at  that  juncture  1 heard 
some  clear,  ringing  sounds,  as  of  a bird’s  cry.  'rnrning 
I'onnd,  1 saw  seven  or  eight  cranes  stalkim>-  alonf 
majestically  in  tin*  shallow  ])ai't  of  tin*  river.  Never 
iK'foiH^  had  I seem  a sight  so  poetically  jiictiirescpie,  so 
representative  of  antipiu'  sc'renity.  Some  little  tinu>  after- 
wards 1 composed  an  nta  in  memory  of  that  emdianting 
scene  : 

Like  IViitliors  white  the  stiow.'s  fall  down  and  li(‘ 

There  on  the  inoiintain-river’s  .sandv  l)anks  ; 

Ko-kow,  K()-k()w  ! sounds  .striin<re- -ti  melody 

I hear — 1 search  around  for  thi.s  straiifre  cry. 

In  (luiet  majesty  those  tnountain  eraties 

I find,  are  jiroudly  struttiiifr — sinfrinfr  thus. 

'riie  river  was  about  one  linndred  and  twenty  ytirds  wide*, 
and  crossing  it,  I still  ])roceeded  down  the  incline.  1 had 
now  come  to  the  bottom  of  Ji  valley,  and  1 saw  at  :i  disttince 
'what  I took  for  a herd  of  ytdes.  But  I Imd  before  been 
deceived  tpiite  often  by  exposed  boulders  tnid  rocks  which 
1 had  taken  for  yaks,  and  1 w:ts  doubtful  of  my  vision  on 
tliiit  occasion.  But  ])resently  J .saw  the  (hirk  objects 
moving  about,  tind  1 was  sure  tlmt  they  were  yaks,  d’he 
discovery,  wholly  unexpected  as  it  w;is,  was  delightful,  for 
their  jiresence  inijdied  that  of  some  fellow-creatnres  in 
the  neighborhootl.  C'oming  nji  to  the  s])ot,  1 found  tlmt  tin' 
ht'rd  consisted  of  about  sixty  y:iks,  jittended  by  sonu* 
herdsnum.  On  my  (piestioning  the  men,  they  informed  me 
tlmt  they  Imd  tirrivt'd  tit  tlu'  spot  the  ('vening  Ixd’ore,  tind 
that  a litth'  further  on  1 should  come  upon  a little  cttni]) 
of  four  ttmts.  'Powtirds  these  1 forthwith  dirt'cted  my  st(>])s. 
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My  arriviil  in  front  of  one  of  tlie  tents  was,  as  usnal, 
liailed  Ly  a pack  of  Larking’ dogs.  J Ix'gged  tlie  occujiants 
of  the  first  tent  for  a niglit’s  lodging,  bnt  met  with  a flat 
refusal.  ProbaLly  my  appearance  was  against  me  : 1 
had  not  shaved  for  two  montlis,  and  my  unkempt  hair  and 
beard  no  doubt  made  me  l()ok  wild,  while  under-feeding 
and  general  ex'haustion  cannot  ha^x'  improved  my  features. 
Still  1 })leaded  for  charity,  bnt  in  vain.  Dejectedly  I 
moved  to  a second  tent,  bnt  there  too  1 received  no  better 
treatment.  In  fact  the  treatment  was  worse  : for  my 
urgent  ])leading,  with  a detailed  account  of  my  sufferings 
during  the  ])reA'ions  eight  days  or  so,  only  seemed  to 
make  the  master  of  the  tent  turn  colder,  even  to  the 
extent  of  finally  charging  me  with  an  intention  to  rob 
him.  That  was  enough.  1 turned  away,  and  a great 
sadness  came  over  me  as  I stood  in  the  snow.  My 
sheep  bleated  pitifully,  and  1 felt  like  crying  myself.  A 
third  tent  stood  near,  bnt  I could  not  muster  courage  enough 
to  repeat  my  request  there.  The  sight  of  my  sheep  was 
melaucholv  iu  the  extreme,  and  with  an  effort  I made  an 
appeal  at  the  fourth  and  last  tent.  To  my  great  joy,  1 
met  a ready  welcome.  I was  utterly  tired  out,  but  a quiet 
rest  near  a comfortable  fire  made  me  imagine  the  joys  of 
paradise,  and  this  I was  allowed  to  enjoy  all  that  evening 
and  through  the  next  day.  During  that  stay  I occupied 
my  time  in  writing  down  the  twenty-six  desii-es  which  I 
had  formulated,  with  the  ho]:)e  of  their  accomplishment 
proving  helpful  to  the  spiritual  need  of  others  as  well  as 
myself. 

At  five  oT'lock  on  the  second  morning  1 thanked  my 
host  for  his  hosjiitality  and  left  him.  1 now  proceeded  due 
north  and,  after  trudging  over  snow  for  nearly  ten  miles,  1 
came  out  u])on  a more  or  less  grass-covei’ed  ])lain.  Dy 
noon  I had  arrived  near  a ])ond,  and  there  took  my  mid- 
day meal.  A survey  from  that  ])oint  showed  me  that  I had 
17 
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to  ci’osM  a sandy  descM't,  wliicdi  ajipc'arod  to  lie  larger  in 
extent  tlnin  the  one  1 liad  trav'orsed  after  ci’ossing  the 
Cheina  Yungdiing.  'I'he  thonglit  of  another  sand-storm 
gave  me  new  energy,  born  of  fear,  and  1 made  no  hal>  until 
I had  walked  (jnite  ont  of  the  desert. 


CHAPTER  XXJV. 

‘ Bon  ’ and  ‘ Kyang.’ 

1 walkc'd  about  five  miles  over  tlie  sand  and  then  reached 
a piece  of  grass-land.  Beyond  this  I came  to  a plain  of 
stones  of  curious  shapes^  in  the  centre  of  which  a solitary 
mountain  rose  t(^  a.  considerable  height.  1 subsecpiently 
learned  that  the  mountain  was  the  saei’ed  abode  of  the 
deities  of  the  Bon  religion,  lionism  is  an  ancient  religion 
of  Tibet,  which  commanded  considerable  influence  before 
the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into  that  country.  It  has 
still  some  adherents,  but  it  continues  to  exist  only  for 
its  name^s  sake.  Originally  Bonism  very  much  resembled 
Hinduism  ; but  now,  in  theory,  it  is  almost  Buddhism.  This 
similarity  is  ex])lained  in  this  way.  When  it  was  super.seded 
by  Buddhism,  a certain  Bon  ])riest  re(aist  his  religion  after 
the  })attern  of  Buddhism,  and  called  the  revised  product 
the  New  Bonism.  Without  attem})ting  to  give  any  special 
particulars  of  its  doctrines,  1 may  say  that  the  New 
Bonism,  when  shorn  of  its  sacrifices,  its  toleration  of  marri- 
age and  of  the  use  of  intoxicants,  is  only  l^uddhism 
under  another  name.  The  Bon  deities  have  no  shrines 
or  temples  dedicated  to  them,  and  are  believed  to  inhabit 
some  ])articular  mountain,  or  snowy  peak,  or  pond,  or  lake. 
And  it  was  upon  one  of  these  divine  abodes  that  1 had 
chanced,  but  lacking  at  the  time  all  knowledge  of  Bonism, 
my  attention  was  soon  diverted  by  coming  in  sight  of  a 
cou])le  of  kijcDKj,',-. 

As  I have  already  said,  kyang  is  the  name  given  by  the 
'J'ibetans  to  the  wild  horse  of  their  northern  ste})pes. 
More  accurately  it  is  a species  of  ass,  cpiite  as  large  in  size 
as  a large  Japanese  horse.  Tn  color  it  is  reddish  brown, 
with  black  hair  on  the  ridge  of  the  back  and  black  mane 
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A LUDICROUS  RACF. 


‘JJON^  AND  ‘kYANG/ 


and  with  tho  wliite.  I’o  all  a])])eai-anco  it  is  an 

ordinary  liorse,  exGe])t  for  its  tufted  tail.  It  is  a powerfnl 
animal,  and  is  extraordinarily  fleet.  It  is  never  seen 
sino-lvj  hut  always  in  twos  or  threes,  if  not  in  a herd  of 
.sixty  or  seventy.  Its  scientific  name  is  Eqniis  Jicinio^iiy, 
lint  it  is  for  the  most  ])art  called  by  its  Tibetan  name, 
which  is  nsnally  spelt  Iq/ang  in  English,  it  has  a carious 
habit  of  turning'  round  and  round,  when  it  conies  within 
soeiiDJ'  distance  of  a man.  hiven  a mile  and  a (piarter 
away,  it  will  commence  this  turning  round  at  every  short  stage 
of  its  a.])i)roach,  and  after  each  turn  it  will  sto})  for  a while, 
to  look  at  the  man  over  its  own  back,  like  a fox. 
Ultimately  it  comes  u|)  (juite  close.  When  (piite  near  it 
will  look  scared,  and  at  the  slightest  thing  will  wheel  round 
and  dash  away,  but  only  to  stop  and  look  back.  When 
one  thinks  that  it  has  run  far  away,  it  will  be  found  that 
it  has  circled  back  ipiite  near,  to  take,  as  it  were,  a silent 
survey  of  the  stranger  from  behind.  Altogether  it  is  an 
animal  of  very  queer  habits. 

lint  to  come  back  to  my  story  : my  two  sheep,  apparent- 
ly fi'ightened  by  the  approach  of  the  rotating  horses,  nrade 
a dash  for  freedom  with  such  suddenness  and  simultaneity 
that  I lost  my  hold  of  the  two  ro})os ; I then  proceeded 
to  run  a race  with  them,  in  a frantic  elfoi't  to  reca})ture 
them.  And  a ludicrous  race  it  was,  in  which  1 finally 
fell  jainting  and  giddy.  \^  hile  it  lasted  the  horses  seemed 
thoroughly  to  enjoy  it,  and  getting  into  the  spirit  of  the 
thing  they  galloped  with  me,  but  only  to  chase  my  sheep 
further  away  from  me.  When  I lay  prostrate,  the 
sheep  stojqa'd  running  and  began  (piietly  to  graze.  Ihe 
horses  also  stoi)ped,  and  appeared  (piite  astonished 
at  the  whole  performance.  i then  jierceived  my 
blunder,  (.bi  rising,  J.  (piietly  walked  up  to  my  shoe]',  and 
without  a movement  they  allowed  me  to  regain  their 
ropes. 
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All  is  well  that  ends  well.  But  on  that  oceasieii  one 
thing  was  not  ([uite  satisfactory,  for  1 soon  discovered  that 
one  of  my  sheep  had  lost  a part  of  my  luggage  from  its 
hack,  no  doubt  during  that  memorable  race.  1 then  set 
out  to  hunt  after  the  lost  bundle;  but  it  was  all  useless, 
for  we  had  not  run  the  race  over  any  regular  cour.se,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  follow  our  footsteps.  One  may  as 
well  look  for  a parcel  lost  in  the  .sea,  as  try  to  hunt  uj)  a 
small  bundle,  lying  hidden  under  grass  and  leaves,  some- 
where in  an  immense  ])lain.  Beside.s,  1 argued  with 
myself  thus  : the  mi.ssing  bundle  contained  some  fifty 
rupees  in  cash,  my  watch  and  comjjas.s,  and  an  assortment 
of  western  trinkc'ts ; it  would  have  been  better  not 
to  lose  the  money,  certainly,  but  it  was,  after  all,  a 
small  })ortion  of  what  1 had  with  me,  and  J could  do  well 
witlK)ut  it.  ft  was  hanl  to  part  with  the  watch  and  the 
compass,  and  the  trinkets  \vould  have  been  of  service  in 
making  friemls  with  the  sini])le  natives;  but,  looked  at  from 
another  point  of  view,  the  pos.se.ssion  of  these  things  might 
arouse  the  suspicion  of  the  more  intelligent  'ribetan.'^,  and 
it  was  most  likely  tlnit  the  Jmrd  Buddha,  in  His  wistlom 
and  mercy,  had  caused  me  to  be  rid  of  them.  Ai-riving  at 
this  conclusion,  I gave  u])  my  search  in  a spirit  of  meek 
resignation. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  Power  of  Buddhism. 

I had  now  walked  ahont  si.v  miles  to  the  north-west 
after  the  singnlar  ])roceedings  wldch  1 described  in  the  last 
chapter,  and  I emerged  npon  a well-trodden  road,  Avhich 
on  consulting  my  store  of  information  I was  able  to 
identify  as  the  path  that,  deviating  from  the  Tibetan 
national  high-way,  led  to  lake  Manasarovara.  The  dis- 
covery was  as  nnex})ected  as  it  was  pleasing,  for  I was 
now  within  a ])ilgrim-fre(piented  zone.  A tew  more  steps, 
indeed,  brought  me  in  sight  of  a dark  tent,  standing  on 
the  banks  of  a large  river,  named  Clanga  by  the  Tibetans, 
where  my  a])peal  for  a night’s  lodging  was  cheerfully 
granted.  I found  the  occupants  of  the  tent  to  consist 
of  three  nien  and  two  women,  the  men  being  brothers, 
one  of  the  women  tlie  wife  of  the  eldest  brother,  and 
the  other  a daughter  of  another  of  the  brothers.  My 
first  inclination  on  being  received  into  the  tent  was  to 
feel  easy  in  mind,  for  I had  been  told  that  parties  com- 
prising women,  even  in  I’ibetan  wilds,  seldom  commit 
murder.  13ut  when  I was  informed  that  these  people  were 
from  Dam  (xya-sho,  I thought  I was  rather  hasty  in  feeling 
so  secure,  for  that  country,  like  the  neighboring  one  of 
Kham,  is  noted  ff)r  its  production  of  professional  robbers 
and  murderers.  I had  heard  before  that  they  had  even 
such  a saying  in  that  country  as:  ^‘No  murder,  no  food; 
uo  pilgrimage,  no  ubsolution.  On  ! onward  on  your 
])ilgrimage,  killing  men  and  visiting  temples,  killing  men 
and  visiting  temples  ! ” Even  women  of  that  country,  I had 
been  told,  think  no  more  of  committing  homicide  than 
of  killing  a sheep.  ’Jdiese  rellexions  did  not  In-ing  much 
cheer  to  my  heart;  but  what  could  I do,  since  I was  now 
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in  tlit'ir  luimls  ? I could  nnly  bide  iny  time.  Fortmiately.., 
tliey  did  not  butcher  me  that  nit^ht. 

Marly  on  Augmst  drd,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  morninir  of 
the  following  day,  1 }n'oceeded  in  a north-we.sterly 
direction  along  the  great  stream,  with  my  newly-made 
com))anions,  for  sncli  had  the  occu])ant.s  of  the  tent  become, 
as  they  were  heading  for  the  same  tem])orary  destination 
as  myself.  'Phis  river,  I ascertained,  had  its  rise  in  one 
of  the  snowy  ])eaks  that  J saw  to  the  .south-east,  and 
(Miiptied  its  waters  into  Lake  Maiiasarovara.  1 judged  it 
to  b(‘  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide  and  fairlv 
dee]).  Following  the  stream  for  about  thi-ee  and  three- 
([uai'ters  miles  and  then  making  an  ascent,  we  came  to  a 
clear,  ])nbbling  s])rlng,  which  went  by  the  name  of  Chiimik 
(fahga  or  the  source  of  the  (fahga,  and  we  drank  deej)  of  the 
sacred  water.  'I’lien  we  continued  our  elimb,  iiow  facing 
north,  and  arrived  at  another  s])ring,  which  was  welling 
u])  in  a most  ])ictures(]ue  way  from  undei'  an  immense 
slab  of  white  marl)le.  ^'he  natives  call  it  C'humik  thong-ga 
Uangchung,  or  the  fountain  of  joy,  and  it  really  made  one’s 
heai’t  glad  to  look  at  the  crystal-like  water  gushing  ii))  in 
all  its  purity.  Both  these  springs  ai’e  regarded  by  the 
Hindus,  as  by  the  Tibetans,  as  forming  the  .soui'ces  of  the 
sacred  Grahga,  and  are  both  looked  up  to  with  religious 
reverence. 

After  leaving  the  springs,  we  ])roceeded  north-west  again, 
and  came  once  more  to  the  river  (jahga,  which  we  forded  at 
the  ])oint  where  it  was  at  its  broadest  in  that  vicinity, 
and  ])assed  the  night  on  its  banks.  We  had  travelled  only 
about  nine  miles  that  day.  From  the  ])lace  of  our  bivouac 
1 saw  to  the  north-west  a great  snow-clad  mountain  : it 
was  the  Kang  Rinpoche  of  'I’ibet,  the  .Mount  Kailasa  of 
the  Hindu.  Its  ancient  name  was  Kang  'Pise.  As  far  as  my 
knowletlge  goes,  it  is  the  most  ideal  of  the  snow-])eaks  of 
all  the  Uimfdayas.  It  inspircal  me  with  tlu'  prt)foundest 
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feelings  of  ])ure  revercniee,  and  1 looked  up  to  it  as  a 
‘natural  niandala/  the  niansion  of  a Buddha  and 
Bodhisattvas.  Filled  with  soid-stirriug  thoughts  and 
fancies  1 addressed  myself  to  this  saci'ed  pillar  of  nature, 
confessed  luy  sins,  and  performed  to  it  the  obeisance  of 
one  hundred  and  eiy-ht  bows.  I also  t(Jok  out  the 
manuscript  of  my  ‘ twenty-six  desires,’  and  ])ledged  their 
accom])lishment  to  the  Ilnddha.  1 then  considered  myself 
the  luckiest  of  men,  to  have  thus  been  enabled  to  worship 
such  a holy  eiublem  of  Buddha’s  ])ower,  and  to  vow  such 
vows  in  its  sacred  ])resence,  and  I mused  ; 

Wliate’or  my  sufferings  liore  and  dangers  dire, 

Wliate’er  liefalls  me  on  my  onward  marcli, 

All,  ^11,  I foci,  is  for  the  common  good 

For  others  treading  on  Salvation’.s  jjath. 

The  sight  of  my  performance  of  these  devotional 
])ractices  must  have  been  a matter  of  wonder  and  m3'Stery 
to  my  com])aidons.  They  had  been  watching  me  like 
gaping  and  astonished  children,  and  were  all  intensely 
curious  to  know  win'  I had  bowed  so  many  times,  and 
read  out  such  strange  Chinese  sentences.  I was  glad  to 
explain  to  them  the  general  meaning’  of  m3'  conduct 
and  they  seemed  to  be  deeply  struck  with  its  signi- 
ficance. ^I'hey  said  that  the}'  had  never  known  that 
the  Chinese  Lamas  were  men  of  such  FoilhisatC'ic 
mind  ! The  ujishot  was  that  they  asked  me  to  preach 
to  them  that  nig’ht,  a ref[uest  to  which  I was  very 
glad  to  accede.  ’I'he  jireaching  which  followed,  which 
I purjiosely  made  as  simple  and  as  apjiealing  to  the 
heart  as  possible,  seemed  to  affect  them  profoundly,  and  to 
make  the  best  pos.sible  impre.s.siou  on  them;  so  much  so  that 
the\'  even  shed  tears  of  jo}'.  The  preaching  over,  they  said 
in  all  sincerity  that  the}'  were  glad  of  my  comjianionship,  and 
even  offered  to  regard  me  as  their  guest  during  the  two 
months  which  they  intended  to  spend  in  pilgrimage  to  and 

round  the  Kang  Rinjioche.  '^I'hey  thought  that  their 
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pilt>;i-iin;ige  over  such  lioly  ground,  while  serving  sucli  a 
lioly  man  as  1 now  was  to  them,  would  absolve  them 
eomjiletely  from  their  sins.  Imagine  the  state  of  my  mind 
then  ! 'These  wei-e  of  the  ])eo))le  who  took  other  men’s  lives 
with  the  same  eijnanimity  with  which  they  cut  their 
vegetables  ; yet,  touched  now  by  the  light  of  Ibiddhism, 
their  minds  had  softened.  1 blessed  the  jiower  of  Buddh- 
ism more  than  ever,  and  could  not  hold  back  my  tears  as 
my  companions  shed  theirs. 


(inAPTh]R  XXVI. 

Sacred  Manasarovara  and  its  Legends. 

It  was  now  August  4tli.  After  jn-oceeding  about  ten 
miles  over  an  undulating  range  of  mountains  we  came 
in  sight  of  Man-ri,  a peak  of  perpetual  snow,  which 
has  an  altitude  of  25,600  feet  alxn'e  the  sea-leveh  'I'lic' 
view  of  Maii-ri,  rising  majestically  high  above  the  sur- 
rounding mountains  (themselves  of  great  elevation)  was 
sublimely  grand.  While  standing  absorbed  in  the 
severe  magniticence  of  the  scenery,  1 was  treated  to 
another  ex])erience,  which  was  as  .soul-stirring  as  any 
earthly  phenomenon  could  be.  A magical  change  in  the 
weather  was  heralded  by  a sudden  Hash  of  lig-ht- 
ning,  followed  by  another,  yet  another  and  another, 
now  accompanied  by  rolling  thunder.  Heavy  ])elting 
hail-stones  then  joined  in  the  war  of  elements,  which 
literally  shook  the  mighty  mountains  to  their  very  founda- 
tion.s,  and  filled  the  air  with  the  utmost  confusion  of 
terrific  noises  and  lurid  tongues  of  fire.  Staiiding  almost 
alone  upon  a great  height,  I saw  black  clouds  with  fearful 
suddenness  envelope  the  world  of  vision  in  frightful 
darkness,  made  doubly  dark  by  the  contrasts  produced  by 
the  momentary  glare  of  pale,  ]»enetrating  lightning,  which, 
in  the  same  instant,  revealed  the  glittering  snow  on  the 
grand  ])eaks  of  the  hlimalayas,  and  the  dee])est  chasms, 
thousands  of  fathoms  below! 

The  awe-ins[)iring  scene  lasted  for  about  an  hour,  and  then, 
with  e([ually  wondrous  suddenness,  the  sky  became  blue  and 
the  sun  shorn?  forth,  serene  and  calm,  with  not  a whis])er  of 
wind  to  remind  one  of  the  mighty  commotions  of  the  moment 
befoi-e.  We  did  but  little  walking  after  this  wonderful  sight, 
and,  coming  to  the  edge  of  a marsh-like  pond,  we  j)itched 
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our  tent  there  for  tlie  niglit.  1 was  jiow  the  guest  of  my 
companions,  and  J was  not  sorry  that  1 liad  nothing  to  do 
witli  gatliering  tlie  yak  dung,  or  fetching  water,  and 
huilding  tlie  fire.  J was  given  the  seat  of  honor  in  the  tent, 
and  notliing  was  exacted  of  me  hut  to  sit  down  like  a good 
priest,  read  the  Sacred  'I'ext  and  then  jireach  in  the  evening. 


LAKE  MANASAROVARA. 

On  the  t)th  of  August  we  had  to  go  up  a great  slojie 
of  extremely  shurp  inclination,  and  I was  offeri'd  a ride  on 
one  of  my  com])anions’  yak.s,  an  offer  which  I reailily 
accepted  with  entire  satisfaetiun.  Kurtlu'rmore,  all  my 
share  of  the  luggage,  as  well  as  part  of  t he  hurdens  of  niy 
shoe}),  was  transferi-ed  to  the  hack  of  oiu'  of  my  fellow- 
pilgrims,  and  hotli  mysi'lf  and  my  original  companions  had 
altogether  an  easy  time  of  it,  as  was  the  case  through  the 
weeks  that  followt'd. 

Ahout  thirteen  mill's  onwards  a view  opeiu'd  hi'fore  us 
which  1 shall  never  forget,  so  exipiisitely  grand  was  the 
scenery.  In  short,  we  were  now  in  the  jiresence  of  the 
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Scicrt'il  Luke  jMrmnsavovara.  A hiig't*  octagon  iji  shape, 
with  maTN'elloiish'  svnnnetrical  iiulentati(-)ns,  Ijako  iVlanasa- 
rovara,  witli  its  cleai-  placid  waters,  and  the  niiglity 
Mount  Kailasa  guarding  its  north-western  corner,  form 
a picture  which  is  at  once  unicpie  and  sublime,  and  well 
worthy  of  its  dignified  surroundings— calm,  dustless  and 
rugged.  Mount  Kaihlsa  itself  towers  so  majestically 
above  the  peaks  around,  that  I fancied  I saw  in  it  the 
image  of  our  mighty  Lord  Buddha,  calmly  addressing  His 
five  hundred  disci})les.  \"erily,  verily,  it  was  a natural 
mundala.  The  hunger  and  thirst,  the  })erils  of  dashing 
stream  and  freezing  blizzard,  the  pain  of  writhing  under 
heavy  burdens,  the  anxiety  of  wandering  over  trackless 
wilds,  the  exhaustion  and  the  lacerations,  all  the  troubles 
and  sufferings  I had  just  come  through,  seemed 
like  dust,  which  was  washed  away  and  purified  by  the 
s])iritual  waters  of  the  lake  ; and  thus  I attained  to  the 
s])iritual  plane  of  Non-Ego,  together  with  this  scenei’y 
showino’  Its-own-Realitv. 

O •/ 

Lake  Manasarovara  is  genei'ally  recognised  as  tlie  high- 
est bod}'  of  fresh  water  in  the  world,  its  elevation  above  the 
sea-level  being  something  over  fifteen  thousand  five 
hundred  feet.  In  'ribetau  it  is  called  Mapham  Ymn-tso. 
It  is  the  Anavatapta  of  Samskrt  (the  lake  without  heat 
or  tr(ud)le)  and  in  it  centre  nuiny  of  the  Jhiddhistic 
legends.  It  is  this  Anavataptii  which  forms  the  subject 
of  the  famous  poetical  passage  in  the  Gospel  of  Keyon, 
named  in  Japanese  and  in  Samskrt  Anja-BmUjha-Avatan- 
soka-ndnia  Mohdraijodiid-Sfifro.  The  passage  gives  the 
name  of  South  Zenbu  to  a certain  continent  of  the  world. 
Ze/ii.bn  is  a deflectiou  of  jatn.1),  a plionetic  translation  of 
the  sound  ]U-oduced  by  anything  of  weigfit  falling  into 
])lacid  water.  Now  the  legend  has  it  that  in  the  centre 
of  the  Anavata])ta  is  a tree  which  bears  fruits  that  arc* 
omnipotemt  in  healing  all  liuman  ills,  and  ai-e  conse- 
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(juoiitly  iiuicli  sought  aftt'i'  hotli  by  (bxls  and  iiumi.  WIumi 
one  of  tliese  fiaiit-s  falls  into  the  pond  it  prodnees  the  sound 
jamb.  Fni’ther,  it  is  said  that  the  lak(‘  has  four  outlets  for 
its  waters,  wliitdi  are  res])eetively  called  Mabcha  Khaid)ab 
(flowing  out  of  a ])eaeock’s  month),  Langehen  Khanbal) 
(flowing  ont  of  a ball’s  month),  'ramehok  Klianfiab  (flowing 
out  of  a horse’s  month),  and  Senge  K lianbal)  (flowing  ont  of  a 
lion’s  moiitli),  winch  res])cctively  form  the  sources  of 
the  four  sacred  rivers  of  India.  It  is  from  tliese  notions 
tliat  tlie  sacredness  of  the  Anavatajita  is  evolved,  the  name  of 
Zenbn  derived,  and  the  religions  i-elations  between  'i’ibet 
and  India  established.  As  regards  these  f(,)ni-  rivers,  the 
legend  says  : “ ’I'he  .sands  of  silver  are  in  tlie  .south  river; 
the  sands  of  gold  are  in  the  west  river  ; the  sands  of  diamond 
are  in  the  north  river,  and  the  sands  of  emei’ald  are  in 
the  east  i-iver.”  'I'liese  rivers  are  further  said  each  to 
circle  seven  times  round  the  lake  and  then  to  take  the 
several  directions  indicated.  It  is  said  also  that  giant 
lotus  flowers  bloom  in  the  hike,  the  size  of  which  is  as  large 
as  those  of  the  ])aradise  of  the  Bnddl'.a  .Vmitabha,  and  the 
Buddha  and  Bodhisattvas  are  seen  there  sitting  on  those 
flowers,  while  in  the  surrounding  mountains  are  found 
the  ‘hundred  herbs,’  and  also  the  birds  of  ])aradise  singing 
their  celestial  melodies.  In  short,  Anavatajita  is  described 
to  be  the  only  real  ])aradise  on  eartli,  with  a living  Buddha 
and  five  hnndix'd  saints  inhabiting  Mount  Kailasa  on 
its  north-west,  and  five  hundred  immoidals  making  their 
home  on  iMan-ri,  that  rises  on  its  .southern  shore,  all 
enjoving  eternal  bt'atitnde. 

Beading  that  magnificent  descrijition,  I believe  that 
anybody  would  desire  to  see  the  spot;  but  the  things 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  si'en  with  onr 
mortal  eyes.  'The  real  thing  is  the  region  in  its  wonder- 
fully ins])iring  character,  and  an  unutterably  holy 
elevation  is  to  be  felt  thei’e.  On  that  night  the  brilliant 
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luooii  was  shining  in  the  sky  and  was  retiected  on  the 
lake,  and  Mount  Kailasa  a})})eared  dindy  on  the  o})})osite 
hank.  ^Idiese  impelled  me  to  compose  an  nta  : 

Aiiioiifi;  tliese  mountains  liiftli  hero  sloops  tlio  lake 
Serene- Devoid  of  seotliinj'  oares  ” — so  named 
By  native  bards ; its  broad  expanse  appears 
Like  the  octa<'onal  mirror  of  Japan. 

'J'he  ftrand  Kailas’  majestic  capi)ed  with  snow, 

The  Moon  o’crhaiiftin^  from  the  skies  above, 

Bestow  their  grateful  shadows  on  the  lake. 

Its  watery  brilliant  sheen  illumiiles  me ; 

All  pangs  of  jiain  and  sorrow  washed  away. 

With  these  my  mind  besoothed  now  wanders  far 
K’en  to  Akashi  in  Japan,  my  home, 

A seashore  known  for  moonlight  splendors  fair. 


« 


('H AFTER  XXVII. 

Bartering  in  Tibet. 

'Pile  origin  of  the  foiu-  rivei's  is  givcni  in  tlie  story  just  at 
1 have  related  it;  hnt  in  reality  tliere  is  not  one  of  them 
tliat  actually  Hows  directly  out  of  the  Lake.  1'hey  have 
their  sources  in  the  mountains  which  surround  it,  and  tin* 
stories  about  the  so-called  'Horse’s’  and  'Lion’s’  mouths 
are  only  legends,  incapable  of  verification.  'I’he  head-waters 
of  the  Langchen  Khanbab  ticjw  in  a westerly  direction ; 
those  of  the  Mabcha  Khanbab  to  the  south  ; the  sources  of 
the  Senge  Khanbab  may  be  ascertained  with  toh-rable 
accuracy;  but  those  of  the 'I’amchok  Khaid)ab  have  hitherto 
defied  investigation.  Jn  India,  the  river  that  flows  from  the 
Tjake  in  an  easterly  direction  is  known  as  the  Brahma- 
putra, while  the  one  that  issues  towards  the  south  is  the 
Gahga.  The  Sutlej  flows  away  to  the  west,  and  the  Sita, 
or  Indus,  towards  the  north.  Jt  i.s,  of  course,  po.ssibh*  that 
actual  surveys  of  Lake  Manasai-ovara  have  been  made  by 
European  travellers,  but  in  all  the  7ua])s  that  I have  seen 
it  is  represented  as  being  fai-  .smaller  than  it  actually  is. 
It  is,  in  truth,  a very  large  body  of  fresh  water,  and  Inu^  a. 
circumference  of  some  eighty  ri,  or  about  two  hundred 
miles.  The  sha])e  of  the  lake  also,  as  it  a])])ears  in  the 
map.s,  is  misleading.  It  is  in  ivality  a fairly  I’egular  octa- 
gon with  various  indentations,  very  much  i-esend)ling  a 
lotus-flower  in  sha])e.  All  the  western  maps,  as  far  as 
] know',  give  the  student  an  idea  of  the  Lake  which  is  in 
many  respects  misleading. 

I arrived  that  night  at  a Buddhist  'rem])le  known  as 
'I'.se-ko-lo,  on  the  .shoi-es  of  Lake  Manasarovai’a,  and 
in  the  evening  heard  from  my  host,  the  superior  of  the 
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a story  wliicli  surprised  uie  garatly.  'I'liis  Lama, 
I sliould  sav,  was  a man  ol'  al)()ut  tiftv-Hve  voars  of  ao-e  ; 
lie  was  extremely  ignorant,  Imt  <lid  not  seem  to  be  a man 
who  would  lie  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  lying.  He  was  vei’v 
anxiims  to  hc'ar  about  the  state  of  Ibiddhism  in  China  (the 
reader  will  remember  that  1 was  sn])])osed  to  be  a Chinese, 
Lama)  and  the  reatliness  with  whicdi  1 answered  his 
questions  warmed  his  heart  and  (meonraged  him  to  treat 
me  to  the  following  story.  He  did  not  know,  he  said, 
how  it  might  be  with  the  ])riests  in  China,  but  for  himself 
he  could  not  hel])  feeling  at  times  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  his  brethren  in  Idbet.  In  the  immediate  vicdnity,  for 
instance,  an  oi'dinary  ])riest  might,  he  said,  indulge  himself 
in  all  manner  of  excesses  with  im])unity,  and  without 
attracting  much  attention,  and  from  time  to  time  cases 
Avould  arise  of  extrenu'  depravity  in  a Lama.  For  instance, 
there  was  the  case  of  Alchu  Tulku,  a [jama  sup])osed  to 
be  an  incarnation  of  Alchu,  who  had  at  one  time  been  in 
charge  of  a well-known  tenqile  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Manasarovara.  ddds  Lama  became  so  infatuated  with  a 
beautiful  woman  whom  he  took  to  himself  as  his  wife 
that  he  was  betrayed  into  transfei'ring  the  greater  ])art  of 
the  tenqile  property  as  a gift  to  her  father;  and  not 
content  with  that  crime  he  afterwards  absconded  from  the 
temple,  taking  with  him  his  wife,  and  everything  that  he 
could  carry  away  that  was  left  of  value  in  the  temple.  He 
had  lieard  rumors  th.at  this  recreant  ])riest  was  living 
0])enly  with  his  wife  at  Hor-tosh.o,  and  he  asked  me  if  I had 
not  heard  anything  about  him  wh.en  1 was  ])assing  through 
the  place. 

The  reader  will  be  able  to  a])]ireciate  my  astonishnumt 
when  I tell  him  that  this  absconding,  dishonest  jiriest  Avas 
none  other  than  he  Avho  had  induced  the  belle  of 
tlie  place  to  treat  me  with  so  much  kindness  ! Truly  men 
are  not  ahvays  Avhat  tliey  seem  to  be. 
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] (lid  not  (.•onceal  niy  astonislmu'iit  IVoiii  ni_v  liost,  Init 
reliit('(l  to  liiin  all  tlu'  circunistances  that  had  hvoiight 
me  within  the  reach  of  their  kind  hospitalities,  hut  he  only 
sniih'd  at  what  1 told  him. 

“ .Ml  ! to  !)('  sure,”  he  said,  “that’s  just  like  the  man; 
g'entle  and  lova.hle  in  outward  demeanor,  hut  at  lu'art 
an  ai’ch-sinnc'r,  a veiw  devil  incarnate,  destroyer  of  the 
faith.” 

It  was  a sad  revelation  to  me.  1 had  had  t‘verv  reascjn 
to  he  e-rateful  to  the  man  and  his  wife  for  their  hospitalities 
and  I could  hav('  w('pt  to  think  that  hy))ocrites  of  so  hlack 
a dye  should  he  found  amon^’st  tin*  followers  of  Bmlcjha. 
It  was  at  least  a comfort  to  think  thatthine's  in  .Ta])an  w('re 
hrie'hter  than  this. 

'I'lu'  next  mornine-  J took  a walk  alone'  the  Lake,  hjst  in 
admiration  of  tlu'  niae-nificent  mountain  scenery  that 
surrounded  me  on  all  sides,  and  presently  canu'  across 
.some  Hindus  and  Xe])rd('se,  a])])arently  Brahmana  devotees, 
who  had  ])lune-ed  into  the  Lak(' — it  was  about  ten  o’clock — 
and  were  eno-aged  in  the  ])('rformance  of  tluur  indigious 
ceremonies,  d’o  the  followers  of  the  Tfindu  religion.  Lake* 
Manasarovara  is  a sacred  sheet  of  water,  and  tlnw  worshi]i 
Mount  Kailasa,  which  rises  sky-high  ahove  tlu'  lak(‘,  as 
heing  a material  manifestation  of  the  sacred  BodyoflMaha- 
Shiva,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Indian  'I’rinity.  AVhen  tlu'y 
saw  me,  they  considiuxal  nu'  to  he  a holy  Buddhist  Lama, 
and  ])ressed  me  to  accejit  from  them  pix'semts  consisting 
of  many  kinds  of  dric'd  fruits. 

T s])ent  the  next  night  at  the  same  tem])l(',  and  on  tin* 
following  morning  mad('  my  way  to  tlu*  range  of  mountains 
that  stands  like'  a great  wall  to  tlu' north-west  of  tlu'  liake. 
,\  /.ig/,ag  climh  of  t('n  mih's  or  so  hrought  nu'  within  view  of 
Lak('  Lakgal-tso,  in  'I’iheran,  or,  as  it  is  moix'  commonly 
called,  Bakas-tal.  It  is  in  shape'  something  like'  a long 
calahash,  and  in  are'a  smaller  than  .Manasarovara.  Another 
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seven  and  a,  lialf  niilc's  hroug’lit  me  to  a sj)ot;  wdienet'  I 
eonld  sc'o  Hie  whole  of  its  surface',  and  liove  1 made'  a fui'ther 
discovery.  A mountain,'  some  two  and  a,  half  mih's  round 
at  the  liase,  stands  likei  a wall  of  ])artition  lietween  tlui 
two  lakes,  and  wdieve'  tins  mountain  slope's  into  a ra\'mc 
it  looks,  for  all  the  world,  as  thoiig-h  tlu're  we're  a channel 
of  commiinicatiem  for  the  water  from  one  lake  to  the 
otlu'r.  I found,  Imweiver,  that  tlu're  was  actually  nee 
such  channel,  hut  J discovered  that  the  leve'l  of  hake 
hedeg-al  is  higlier  than  that  of  iManasarovara,  and  I was 
sid)sei|uentl3'  tolel  that,  on  rare  occasions,  everv  ten  or 
hfteen  years,  after  jihenonienally  heeivy  rains,  the  waters 
e)f  the  two  lakes  do  actually  become  connected,  and  that  at 
such  times  Lake  Lakgal  Hows  into  Manasarovara.  Hence 
arises  the  I'ilietan  legend  that  every  fifteen  years  or  so 
Ijakgal,  the  bridegroom,  goes  to  visit  Manasarovara,  the 
bride.  This  wdll  account  for  the  statements  of  the  guide- 
books to  Kang  Tiso  and  IMount  Kailasa  that  the  relations 
between  the  two  lakes  are  those  of  husband  and  'wife. 

Keejiing  Lake  Lakgal  in  view,  I now  proceeded  easily 
down  hill  for  some  thirteen  miles  or  so,  until  I arrived  at  a 
plain  through  Avhich  1 found  a large  river  flowing.  H’he 
I'iver  was  over  sixty  feet  Avdde,  and  was  known  as  the 
Mabcha  Khaidiab,  (jne  of  the  tributary  sources  of  the 
(laiiga.  It  is  this  river  that,  further  south,  flows  through 
the  city  of  Purang  on  the  borders  of  India  and  Tibet,  and 
then,  after  Avinding  through  many  a defile  and  canon  of 
the  Himrdayas,  eventually  joins  the  main  .stream  of  the 
(laiio'a  flowing  from  lialdahal.  Modern  Hindus  revere  the 
Haldahal  bi-anch  as  being  tlu'  main  stream  of  theii'  sacred 
River,  but  in  ancient  times  it  was  mostly  this  Mabcha 
Khanbab  that  was  considered  lobe  the  jirincijial  source. 

On  the  banks  of  this  river  Ave  ]n'tched  our  tent  for  the 
night.  In  the  neighborhood  J found  four  or  five  similar 
encampments,  occujiied  by  traders  from  l^urang.  (L-eat 
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miinbers  of  nomads  nnd  pilgrims  come  to  tliis  pl:ice  in  July 
and  Aiig'ust  of  every  yeiir,  and  :it  these  times,  a veiy  brisk 
trade  takes  place  wliicli  pres(.»nts  many  curious  and 
interestino-  features. 

'I’ibet  is  still  ill  the  barter  stap’o,  and  very  little  money 
is  used  in  trade.  'I'lie  ])eo]ilefrom  the  interior  bring  butter, 
marsh-salt,  wool,  sheep,  goats,  and  yaks’  taihs,  which  they 
exchange  for  corn,  cotton,  sugar  and  cloth,  which  are  im- 
ported from  India  by  Nepi'ilese  and  'Tibetans,  living  in  the 
region  of  ]H'reunial  snow  on  the  Indian  frontier.  Jhit  some- 
times, especially  in  selling  wool  and  butter,  they  will  take 
money,  generally  Indian  currency,  the  reckoning  of  which  is 
a great  mystery  to  them.  Jgnoi-aiit  of  arithmetic  andjiossess- 
ing  no  abacus  to  count  with,  they  have  to  do  all  their  reckon- 
ing with  the  beads  of  a rosary.  In  onler  to  add  five  and  two, 
thev  count  lirst  live  and  then  two  beads  on  the  striuo-, 

» O ' 

and  then  count  the  whole  numlu'r  thus  ])roduced  to  make 
sure  that  the  total  is  i-eally  seven.  It  is  a very  tedious 
jirocess,  but  they  are  iuca{)able  of  anything  better.  'They 
cannot  do  calculations  without  their  beads,  and  they  seem 
to  be  too  dense  to  grasp  the  simplest  sum  in  arithmetic. 
'J'hus  business  is  always  slow  : when  it  comes  to  larger  deals, 
involving  several  kinds  of  goods  and  varying  prices,  it  is 
almost  distractingly  complicated. 

For  such  calculations  they  arm  themselves  with  all  sorts 
of  aids,  black  pebbles,  white  2)ebbles,  bamboo  sticks,  and 
white  shells.  Facli  white  pebble  represents  a unit  of  one  ; 
when  they  have  counted  ten  t)f  these  they  take  them  away, 
and  substitute  a black  ])ebble,  which  means  ten.  'Ten 
black  ])ebbles  are  eipiivalent  to  one  bamboo  stick,  ten 
bamboo  sticks  to  one  shell,  ten  shells  to  the  'Tibetan  silver 
coin.  But  there  is  no  multiplicatit)n  or  division;  everything 
is  done  by  the  extremely  sh)w  ])rocess  of  adding  one  at  a 
time,  so  that  it  will  take  a 'Tibetan  three  days  to  do  what  a 
Japanese  could  do  in  half  an  hour.  'This  is  no  exaggera- 
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tioD.  I stayed  on  tlie  hanks  of  this  river  for  tliree  wliolo 
days  and  watched  tlie  traders  doing’  their  l)iisiness,  and  I 
saw  tlie  whole  ])ainful  tedionsness  of  the  transaction. 

'These  three  days  were  nieniorahle  for  another  I’eason. 
'The  |)ilg‘ri)ns  who  had  come  with  me  became  such  warm 
admirers  of  my  su})|)osed  virtues  and  sang  my  jiraises  with 
so  much  fervor  that  a pilgi’im  girl  fell  in  love  with  me. 


ClIAPTKII  XXVIll. 

A Himalayan  Romance. 

I was  still  in  tlio  coni])any  of  tlio  ])ai’ty  of  ])ilo'i'iins  1 liavc* 
alrc-ady  rotvn'od  to.  It  ai)])t'ar(.“d  tliat  soiiio  of  the  party 
had  come  to  form  a rathor  hit'll  o])inion  of  iim  as  a person 
of  reverend  (pialitic's.  Among'  them  was  a young  damsel 
who,  it  was  not  dillicnlt  to  ])ereeive,  had  eoneeivi'd  a 
passion  for  me.  ddie  moment  the  thought  dawned  on  me, 

I said  to  myself : “II  may  he;  it  is  ?iothing  nneommon, 
r.ither  is  it  (piite  usual  for  women  to  eherish  vain  thoughts. 
She  must  have  heard  lu'r  idders  talking  well  of  me,  and 
have  taken  a fancy  to  me.”  I a,t  once  set  about  raising  a 
luirrier  between  us,  which  was  none  other  than  tin*  teach- 
ing of  our  common  Ibiddhism.  When  occasion  allowi'd,  1 
e.\])lained  to  her  all  alamt  the  vows  with  which  all  ti'ue 
priests  bind  themselves  and  why  they  do  so.  J de])icted  to 
her  the  horrors  of  hell  that  sinners  crcsite  for  themselves 
even  in  this  world,  and  which  follow  them  into  eternity  as 
the  j)riee  they  pay  for  momentary  pleasures.  Tlu'se  things 
I taught,  not  only  to  the  girl  but  to  the  whole  ])arty.  For 
all  that,!  could  not  help  ])itying  the  little  innoeent  thing.  .\ 
maiden  of  nineteen,  with  few  or  no  rt'straints  on  her 
romantic  fancie.s,  she  must  have  thought  it  a grand  thing  It) 
be  able  to  go  back  to  her  folk  with  a.  bride-grotun  of  whom 
all  spoke  so  well.  She  was  not  beantitul,  and  yet  not 
uglv  : Ui  comely  little  thing  was  she.  Hut  1,  though  not  old, 
had  had  my  own  e.\|)erienei's  in  these  matters  m my 
Vonnger  day.s,  and  1 was  able  to  eompier  tem|)tat  ions. 

Mere  I mav  stop  to  obstu've  that  tlu'  country  through 
which  we  wcm'i'  travi'lling  is  ealh'd  Xgari  in  ril)etan  and 
.\ri  in  Chinesi*.  'I’lu'  r('gion  is  an  ('.xteiisive  one,  and 
inetudes  Madak  and  Ixhnnu. 


A (irMALAVAN  K’OMANOK. 


T’iiraiit>‘,  ol  wliicli  ineiitioii  lias  Leeii  made  more  than  once, 
is  its  central  mart  andenjo^'s  great  ])ros])erity,  tliougli  located 
rather  to  the  south.  Purang  also  forms  a mid-Himrdayan 
post  of  great  religicms  importance  as  a sacred  spot  for 
Ihiddhist  ])ilgrims.  The  town  hoasts,  or  i-ather  Toasted,  of 
its  possession  of  three  lliiddhist  images  of  gr('at  renoAvn 
— those  (jf  the  Bodhisattva  Mahasattvas  iManjushri, 
A A’alokitc'slivara  and  Ahijrapani.  According  to  tradition 
tlu'so  were  lironght  thither  from  Cc'ylon  in  olden  times 
Unfortunately  ahauit  six  months  jirior  to  my  arri\'al  in 
Ngari  a hig  lire  broke  out  and  destroycul  two  of 
these  idols,  tlu^  image  of  iVlanjushrT  aloiu'  being  sa\'ed. 
Much  as  I wislu'd  to  \’isit  Uurang,  I was  aiiprehcmsive 
of  many  dangers  to  my  inipc'rsouation  if  1 Avmit  thither, 
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as  the  'Pibetan  (Joveruineiit  iiuiiiitaiiis  tliere  a clial- 
len<i;e  J^ate.  ^^y  coiiijjaiiioiis  went  tliere,  however,  leaving 
me  behind,  and  1 s])ent  tlie  days  of  their  absence  in 
religious  meditation.  Joining  them  again  on  their  return, 
1 continued  my  travels  westwards,  coming  out  iu  due 
time  to  the  north  of  bake  bakgal.  A\  e next  took  our 
way  along  the  lake  towards  the  north-west.  Facing 
west  and  looking  over  the  lake,  1 saw  islands  sjiread 
out  on  its  surface  like  the  legs  of  a (/ofoka,  or  trijxid.  So 
T gave  them  the  name  of  (xotoku  jimu,  or  Trijiod  islands. 
Several  days  afterwards  we  arrived  at  a bai-ter  ])ort  called 
(!ya-nima  ; it  was  the  17th  of  .\ugust,  1900. 

At  (lya-nima  barter  is  carried  on  only  for  two  months 
in  the  year,  that  is  to  say  from  the  loth  of  July  to  the  loth 
of  September.  ^J’he  traders  chiefly  come  from  the  Indian 
])art  of  the  Hinifdaya  mountains  and  meet  their  'I'ibetan 
customers  there.  T was  just  in  good  time  to  se('  brisk 
ti'ansactioiis  going  on.  f saw  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  white  tents  covering  the  otherwise  barren 
wilderness,  and  some  five  or  six  hundred  jieojile  rushing 
about  to  sell  and  buy  in  their  own  fashion. 

The  'Pibetan  articles  offered  for  sale  here  were  wool, 
butter,  yaks’  tails,  and  the  like,  while  the  purchases  consist- 
ed of  about  the  same  category  of  goods  as  1 gave  wlum 
speaking  of  the  Mabcha  Khanbab  mart.  1 stayed  over  night 
and  spent  the  whole  of  the  next  day  at  the  fair,  making  a 
few  small  ])urchases.  On  the  day  following  we  went  back 
to  (xya-karko,  another  barter  port,  (xva-nima  was  the  most 
north-western  point  I reached  in  my  Tibetan  journey. 
So  far  as  reaching  my  destination  was  concerned,  1 had 
hitherto  been  proceeding  in  an  exactly  o])])osite  direction 
to  it,  steadilv  going  north-west  instead  of  towards  bhasa, 
the  capital  of  ’Pibet.  lint  from  that  ])oint — Gya-nima 
onwards,  each  stc])  1 walked  brought  mo  nearer  to  the 
main  roacl  info  ’Pibet,  as  also  to  its  capital.  In  (rya-kark() 
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T stayed  for  tliix'o  oi'  four  days.  Here  tliere  were  about 
one  liundred  and  fifty  tents,  trade  being-  carried  on 
even  more  vigorously  tban  ut  (}ya-niuia.  (ilya-karko  is  a 
trading  j)ort  for  people  coiuiiig  from  the  north-west  plains 
of  1'ibet  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Hindus  inhabiting  the 
Indian  Himrilayas  on  tlie  other,  who  are  allowed  by  the 
'J’ibetaii  (loverument  to  come  as  far  as  this  place. 

Here  1 saw  many  merchants  from  the  towns  and  villages 
of  the  Himalayas.  Among  them  was  one  from  Milum,  who 
spoke  Mnglish.  This  man  invited  me  to  dinner  on  the  quiet, 
so  to  say.  I accepted  his  invitation,  but  the  nu^ment  I had 
entered  his  tent  I at  once  saw  that  he  took  me  for  an  English 
emissary.  When  left  to  ourselves  he  immediately  addressed 
me  thus  : “As  I live  under  the  government  of  your  country, 
I shall  novel’  make  mvself  inconvenient  to  von.  In  return  I 
wish  you  would  do  what  you  can  to  help  my  business  when 
you  go  back  to  India. 1 thought  that  these  were  very 
strange  words  to  speak  to  me.  On  interrogating  him,  I 
found  out  that  he  had  conjectured  that  I was  engaged  in 
exploring  Tibet  at  the  behest  of  the  British  (xovernment. 
When  1 told  him  that  I was  a Chinaman,  he  said  : “If  you 
are  Chinese,  you  can  no  doubt  speak  Chinese  ? ” I answered 
him  lioldly  in  the  affirmative.  Then  he  brought  in  a man 
who  claimed  to  understand  Chinese.  I was  not  a little 
embarrassed  at  this  turn  of  affairs,  but  as  I had  had  a 
similar  experience  with  Clya  Lama  in  Neprd  it  took  me  no 
time  to  recover  sufficient  equanimity  to  answer  him,  and  I 
felt  much  re-assured  wlien  J found  that  he  could  not  speak 
Chinese  so  well  as  I had  antici])ated.  Then  I wrote  a number 
of  Chinese  characters  and  wanted  him  to  say  if  lie  know 
them.  The  man  looked  at  me  and  seemed  to  say  : 
“'^riiere  you  ha,v(>  me.”  Einally  he  broke  into  laughter 
and  said:  “I  give  u]);  h't  us  talk  in  'rilietan.”  'riien  my  host 
was  greatly  astonished  and  said  : “ 'riieii  you  are  indei'd  a. 

Chinaman  ! What  can  be  better  r'  China  is  a vast  country. 
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My  fatlu'r,  wlio  is  now  livint>‘  in  my  native  conntiw,  was 
once  in  C’liina.  il'  thm-o  is  any  Inisiness  to  lx‘  done  witli 
('liina  1 wisli  yon  would  kindly  put  me  on  tlu'  tracdc  ; ” and 
he  gave  me  his  address  written  in  I'lnglish.  llis  manner 
showed  that  he  was  in  earnest,  and  that  he  was  a man  to  he 
trusted.  So  seeing  that  this  man  was  going  hack  to  Imlia, 
1 thought  it  woidd  bci  a good  idea  to  ask  him  to  take  with 
Inm  my  letters  and  deliver  them  for  me  in  India.  Jt  would 
have  been  im|)rudent  tor  me  to  write  things  in  detail,  but 
1 .scribbled  just  a few  lines  to  my  friend  and  teacher,  Ibii 
Sarat  ('handi-a  Diis,  infoianing  him  that  I had  jienetrated 
the  interior  of  'Tibet  as  far  as  {lya-karko,  besides  asking 
him  to  post  some  letters  foi'  Japan  whicli  I enclosed, 
addressed  to  Mr.  TIige  'Toknjnso  and  Jto  Jchiso  of  Sakai. 

few  coins  put  into  tlie  hand  of  the  Milum  niiin  .secured 
a ready  res])on.se  to  my  request.  'I’he  man  ])r(>veil  the 
honest  fellow  1 took  him  for;  for  after  my  return  to  Jajian 
1 found  that  my  letters  had  been  duly  received  by  both 
Mr.  Hige  and  Mr.  Ito. 

'bo  return  to  my  romance.  W e were  still  staying  at 
(Iva-karko,  and  J was  much  embarrassed  to  find  that  little 
Dawa — for  that  was  my  little  mai(h'n’.s  name — had  by  no 
means  given  up  her  affection  for  me.  Dawa,  1 may 
])erha]).s  mention  hei'e,  though  1 shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  the  matter  at  greater  length  in  another  chajiter,  is 
a 'Tibetan  name  meaning  moon,  given  to  ])er.sons  born  on  a 
Monday;  those  born  on  a Friday  being  named  I’asang, 
and  those  on  a Sunday,  JSyima. 

Well,  my  little  Dawa  ju'ovi'd  hersi'lf  to  be  an  adejit 
in  the  art  of  love-making.  It  is  wonderful  how  a littU* 
spark  of  jiassion,  wlum  onc(>  kindh'd,  burns  up  and  fashions 
daring  sclumu's  and  alluring  pictures.  'Tin*  maiden  was 
always  at  my  sidi',  and  -^jioke  only  of  the'  good  things  she* 
would  mak('  miiu',  if  1 would  only  acconijiany  her  to 
her*  native  country.  She  said  liei-  mother  was  a lady 
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of  an  e.\co('(lin<>’ly  kind  Heart  ; lliat  lier  fiitlu'r  ownc'd  ubout 
one  linndred  and  .sixty  yaks  ;ind  fcnir  linndred  slieoj)  ; that 
tliereforci  her  family  was  veiy  rieli  and  their  life  one 
])ei'|)etiial  rh((cli(i)i(i  poii  ma  ov  round  of  ])leasnres.  She 
added  that  she  was  their  only  da  lighter,  and  that  she  had  not 
yet  eoine  aeross  a man  to  her  heart,  save  one.  J may  per- 
haps explain  that  ehaehang  pemma  means  drinking  tea  and 
intoxicants  altmma.tely,  and  that  in  'Tibet  uiu'  is  considered 
to  have  attained  the  highest  ])innaele  of  hapjiiness  wdien  he 
is  able  to  indulge  in  ajierpetnal  symposium — drinking,  in 
turns,  tea  with  butter  in  it  and  then  a.  spirit  brewed  from 
wheat.  (July  rich  persons  can  enjoy  the  luxury  : but  the 
mass  of  'Tibetans  consider  this  to  be  the  main  object  of  life. 
Coiiseipiently  cliachang  pemma  is  generally  used  in  the  sense 
of  earthly  beatitude,  l^v  the  waiv,  the  method  of  manii- 
facturing  the  bufter-tca  is  veiy  curious  ; butter,  boiled 
juice  of  tea  and  salt  are  lirst  thrown  together  into  a 
nearly  cylindrical  tub  of  three  feet  in  height;  then  a. 
ju'ston,  if  J may  so  call  it,  with  a disc  large  enough 
to  lit  the  cask  exactly,  is  wmrked  up  a,ud  dowm,  to  obtain 
a thorough  mixing  of  the  ingredients.  'Jdiis  pumji-like 
action  of  the  piston  is  carried  on  by  sheer  force  of  hands 
and  arms,  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  reipiires  a large 
amount  of  strength.  'The  motion  of  the  piston  trans- 
forms tlu'  mixture  into  a new  lieverage  which  the  'Idbetans 
call  solclid.  It  is  said  that  these  jx'ople  can  tell  wdietln'r 

the  solcha,  or  biitter-tea,  will  jirovi'  good  or  bad  by 
listening  to  tlu'  sound  ])roduced  by  the  ])iston  as  i( 
works  u])  and  down. 

I)ut  to  return  to  my  story  : Dawa  nevc'r  tired  of  telling 
me  that  her  family  was  ])rosperous  ; that  even  Lamas  were 
alloAved  to  marry  in  lu'r  country;  that  it  was  really  an  ('x- 
cellent  thing  Tor  ('veiy  Lama  to  live  happily  with  a wife  in 
this  world  ; that  it  would  be  wise  for  me  to  do  so,  and  so  on. 
JSc'cing  that  all  hc'r  words  were  only  wasted  on  me,  she 
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sec'nu'd  to  imply  tliut  I wus  an  iiicorvioibU'  fool.  Wilo.s 
of  tc'Diptation  now  catiio  thick  ami  fast  ii])on  mo  ; hut  in 
such  momonts  J ha})pily  romomhorod  tho  ti'iiim])li  of 
our  liord  Shakyamuni  at  Ihiddliagaya.  The  wise  One 
was  about  to  attain  to  the  state  of  Absolute  I’erfeetion. 
'I’lie  king  of  all  that  is  evil  was  very  much  afraid  of  this, 
and  sent  his  three  daughters  to  tempt  liim.  'I'he  women 
tried  all  manner  of  allun'ments  to  secure  the  fall  of  the 
I'lnlightened  One,  but  in  vain.  When  all  had  failed 
the  da\ighters  of  the  King  of  Devils  sang  thus  : 

How  like  ii  tcniU'i’  <rraci'i'iil  llowcr  am  I, 

With  all  the  lovely  tnifi-fiiiiee  of  my  month, 

.Vml  its  melodious  music  sol’l  iiml  swei't  ! 

.\m  I not  mistre.ss  of  all  mifth  tuid  joys':' 

Kven  Ileav'niy  bliss  is  muiffht  to  him  wlio  lives 
Jn  iimoi'ons  dalliance,  detiily  loveil,  with  me. 

If  thon  rejectest  me,  there’s  none  so  dull 

.\nil  stupid  in  the  world  eomjiared  with  thee. 

So  sang  the  Sirens,  but  evcfi  tliey  were  powerless  to 
comjuer  the  Lord.  My  ])awa  could  not  of  course  tijtprotich 
the  charms  of  the  arch-devil’s  daughters,  but  her 
plaintive  jdeadings  were  there.  And  1 — it  ctuumon 
mortal  struggling  on,  but  far  from  the  gate  of  emiinci])iitit)n 
— I could  not  but  ])ity  the  ]K)or  little  creature,  though  1 
strengthened  myself  by  saying  : “ Let  it  b(‘  so — a fool  let 
me  be.”  I com])osed  an  nt<(  then  : 

Yon  call  nu'  slni>id;  iliat  am  I.  1 ,<rraid  ; 

Hal  yet  in  love-alTairs  beinir  wiser  jrrown, 

’Tis  safe  for  mo  to  be  more  stupid  still. 

It  is  true  that  wt)men  never  let  their  mouths  be  the 


doors  to  their  mind  ; but  they  know  a language  uns|)oken^ 


than 

And 


,•  wtu'ds  what 
, that  Dawa’s 


father  and  bndhers  were  out  shopping  one  day,  and  that 
the  girl  and  1 rtmiained  alom*  in  the  tent.  Slu'  thought 
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])r()l)iil)l_v  tluit  slio  could  not  g'et  a bettor  oppoi’tuuity  for 
her  purposes  uud  she'  tried  to  uiake  the  most  of  it.  Just 
then  J was  uieudiug  luy  boots,  and  she  almost  frightened 
me  with  her  boldness.  I am  neither  a block  of  wood,  nor 
a piece  of  stone,  and  I should  have  been  su})ernatural  if  J 
had  not  felt  the  ]iower  of  teupitation.  Jbit  to  yield  to  such 
a folly  would  l)e  against  my  own  profession.  Moreover  I 
remembered  with  awe  the  omnipresence  of  our  Lord 
lUiddha,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  keep-  iny  heart  under 
control.  I said  to  the  maiden  : “ I Imve  no  doubt  that  all 

is  e.xcellent  at  your  home  ; but  do  you  know  whether  your 
mother  is  still  living  or  dead  ? ” 'The  (piestion  was  un- 
c'.xpected  and  almost  stunned  hei',  ])ut  as  it  was  at  a moment 
when  she  had  allowed  her  mind  to  wander  so  far  away  from 
her  dear  mother.  She  was  just  able  to  say:  '^1  do  not 
know  whether  my  mother  is  living  or  dead.  I have  been 
on  a pilgrimage  with  my  father  for  one  year  and  ])erha])s 
more.  My  mother  is  a weak  woman,  and  I ])arted  with  her 
in  tears,  asking  her  to  take  the  best  care  of  herself,  so  that 
she  might  be  preserved.  I do  not  know  how  she  is  faring 
now.”  Here  was  my  chance — a chance  of  diverting  the 
girl’s  attention  from  me.  “ H’m  ! you  don’t  know 
that?”  said  1;  “only  now  you  were  telling  me  of 
the  bliss  of  your  home,  and  yet  you  don’t  know  liow 
your  motluM-  is  faring  now  ? ” I’oor  little  maiden,  her 
mind  Ix'came  disturbed.  J almost  scolded  her,  pleaded  with 
hei-,  w’arued  her.  She,  who  claimed  to  be  a good  daughtcu-, 
to  be  so  intent  in  the  ])ursuit  aftei-  ephemeral  ])leasures  as 
to  let  her  thoughts  Avander  away  from  her  dear,  good  mother; 
coidd  it  be  possible  ? Phis  somewhat  highly  colored  state- 
ment of  mine  seeuu'd  to  cool  down  her  ])assiou  and  change 
it  into  fear  and  a])])relu'nsion.  Nor  was  it  extraordinary 
that  she  should  have  become  so  affected.  Ff)r  in  'J'il)et 
nothing  is  su])posed  to  bo  too  great  for  the  Lama;  he 
possesses  su])ei-humau  ])owers  and  can  work  miracles. 
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Instead  oF  an  object  oF  love,!  bud  now  become  an  awe- 
insi)irinu^  Ijaina  to  in_v  little  Dawa.  As  siicb,  1 counselled 
ber  with  a good  deal  oF  earnestness,  and  iinally  succeeded 
in  snbdning-  ber  ])assion  and  cominering  the  tem])tation. 

Wc  ])rolongeil  t)ur  stay  at  (Jya-karko  For  sevei-al  days 
more,  and  on  the  2()tb  oF  Angnst  ! started  again  with  the 
pilgrims.  As  we  travelled  on  in  a north-easterly  direction 
we  came  to  a marshy  plain  interspersed  with  ])ools  ot  water. 
Farther  on  the  marsh  became _ deeper.  1 tried  to  probe 
its  depth  with  my  stick,  but  the  solid  bottom  was  beyond 
mv  reach.  Knowing  then  that  the  marsh  could  not  be 
forded,  we  reti-aced  onr  steps  for  about  three  miles  and 
proceeded  thence  due  east.  Farther  on  we  found  that  the 
waters  Flowing  out  of  the  marsh  formed  themselves  into 
three  streams.  Wo  waded  across  them,  and  about  ten 
miles  further  on  the  marsh  came  to  an  end  and  we  found 
ourselves  among  mountains,  ami  encampeil  for  the  night. 
Here  there  were  many  merchants  on  their  way  to  (lya- 
nima  and  (Fya-karko,  and  many  were  the  tents  they  had 
pitched  all  round.  While  there  J went  on  a begging  tour 
amongst  tlie  tent  occupants— a jiractice  which  1 jmt  into 
execution  whenever  iiossible,  in  pursuance  of  the  Ibiddha’s 
teaching.  A day’s  round,  besides,  generally  earned  me 
enougirto  carry  me  through  the  next  day.  J inay  add 
that  tlm  {^veiling,  whetlu'r  alter  a day  of  jounu'_\ing 
or  oF  begging,  I used  to  siiend  in  preaching  among  my 
travi'lling  coniiiaiiions.  1 had  my  own  reasons  For  being 
jiainstafv'ing  in  these  preachings.  1 knew  that  religions 
talks  always  soFleiied  the  hearts  of  my  coiiijianioiis, 
ami  this  was  very  I'lecessary,  as  1 might  otherwise 
have  been  killed  by  them.  1 do  not  mean  to  say 
that  mv  life'  was  in  any  immediate  dangm'  then,  lor  there 
were  miiiibers  of  pooplo  always  about,  ami  bosides,  tho 
I’cgioii  wo  won'  going  through  was  a cmintry  sack'd  to 
Ihnldhism.  and.  once  withiti  the  holy  y, one,  even  tho  nto-.t 
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wicked  would  not  dare  to  connnit  citlu'r  roblx-ry  oi‘ murder. 
l)ut  it  wa.s  iiecessai-y  for  me  to  take  ])recautious  iu  auti- 
ei])atiou  of  daug’c'rs  tlud  luio'lit  Ix'fall  me  as  soon  as  1 
should  be  out  of  this  sacred  reg’iou.  Such  wc-re  the  reasons 
why  1 did  so  much  ])reachiiig,  and  fortunately  my  sermons 
were  well  received  by  my  com]ninions. 

On  the  28th  of  August  we  travelled  about  twenty  miles 
over  an  undulating  country.  'J'hronghout  that  distance  we 
could  not  got  a drop  of  water,  and  J had  nothing  to  drink 
exce})t  a cn])  of  tea  which  I took  in  the  morning  just  before 
starting.  We  were  of  course  all  terribly  thirsty  ; yet  to  me 
the  suitering  was  not  halt  so  great  as  that  J had  felt 
during  the  former  distressing  experiences  ab-eady  narrated. 
'I'owards  the  evening  we  came  u])on  the  upper  course  of 
the  Langchen  Klianbab.  This  is  the  river  called  Sutlej  in 
English.  It  is  the  head-water  of  a river  which  Hows 
westward  into  India,  and,  after  meeting  Avith  the  Sita, 
forms  the  great  Indus  that  empties  itself  into  the  Arabian 
Sea.  ]\]y  com])anions  A’olunteered  to  tell  me  that  this  riA’er 
started  froni  Lake  AlanasaroA'ara.  When  I ])ointed  out 
to  them  that  the  Lake  Alanasarovara  Avas  surrounded  by 
mountains  on  all  sides  and  had  no  outlet,  they  rejdied  : 
‘^'^I'rue,  but  the  riA'er  has  its  source  in  a s])ring  to  be  found 
under  a gi-eat  rock,  east  of  the  monastery  named  Chugo 
(lonpa  (the  monastery  of  the  source  of  the  riAmr),  in 
a gorge  on  the  north -Avestern  side  of  Mount  Kailasa. 
That  spring  is  fed  by  the  Avaters  of  Lake  IManasarovara  that 
traA'el  thither  underground.  Hence  it  may  be  said  Avith 
equal  truth  that  the  river  floAvs  out  of  the  lake.’^  ’^I'his  Avas 
indeed  an  ingenious  Avay  of  accounting  for  the  ])opular 
belief.  But  judging  from  the  ])osition  of  the  riA'er,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  it  must  take  its  origin  on  a higher  h'A'el  than  that 
of  Lake  Manasarovju-a  and  I was  not  (nor  am  1 now)  ready 
to  admit  the  correctness  of  the  nativt^  contcmtion.  On 
lirriving  at  tin*  bank  of  the  river  avc  ])ilcht'd  our  tcmfs  as 
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usual  aud  passed  the  iiig-lit.  Ou  the  following  day,  we 
visited  a saered  place  of  gi-eat  fame  in  that  iieighhorhood, 
called  Heta-puri  in  'rihetaii  pronunciation,  hut  originally 
in  Sainskrt  Ih’etapuri.  Having  left  our  baggage,  tents 
and  other  things  with  two  men  to  take  care  of  them,  1 went 
on  the  joui’iiey  thither  with  Dawa,  her  father  and 
another  woman,  f<mr  of  us  in  all.  As  we  ])i’Oceeded  westwards 
along  the  Ijangclum  Khaidtah,  we  saw  large  boulders  of  rock 
making  a walhal  avenue  foi-  a distance  of  about  400  yards. 
Out  of  the  rock  region,  we  came  upon  a i-iver  flowing 
down  from  the  north  to  the  Lanstehen  Khaubab.  'I'here  were 
two  others  running  parallel  and  at  a short  distance  from 
one  another.  ^I'hey  are  ciilled  'I'okpo  llabsum,  whicli  in 
Tibetan  means  three  friendly  streams.  We  foi'ded  one  of 
them  and  went  up  a hill  for  about  a hundred  and  twenty 
yards,  when  an  extensive  ])lain  lay  sjvread  before  our  view. 
1 noticed  that  the  ])hiin  was  thickly  covered  with  low  bush- 
growths  of  some  thornv  family,  and  the  sight  reminded  me 
of  our  tea-])lantatious  of  Uji.  Al)out  a mile  aud  a cpiarter 
fui'ther  on  we  came  to  another  sti-eam,  the  name  of  which  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  one  we  had  already  cro.ssed.  Both 
these  rivers  were  loin-dee])  aud  exceedingly  cold,  Avith 
small  ice-blocks  floating  in  them.  In  fording  the  river 
I was  much  benund)ed,  and  on  reaching  the  o])])osite 
banks  I found  that  I had  almost  lost  my  ])ower  of 
locomotion.  So  I told  my  com])anions  to  go  on  while  1 
re.sted  a few  minutes,  aud  a])plied  burning  moxa  to  my 
benumbed  limbs  in  order  to  recover  their  use.  Off  tlu'V 
went,  after  telling  me  that  nothing  (‘ouhl  go  wrong  with 
me  if  I w'ould  only  take  the  road  in  the  diiH'ctiou  tlu>y 
pointed  out  to  me.  'ribetans  art'  strong  aud  healthy,  and 
('xtrenu'lv  swift-footed  into  the  bargain.  1 was  no  match 
fortlumi  in  this  r('spect,  especially  with  half-frozen  fiH't  and 
that  was  why  I told  tlumi  not  to  wait  foi-  me.  'I'lu'  smould- 
ering moxa  had  its  effect  on  my  legs.  1 felt  then  umre 
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alive,  and  after  aii  hour’s  rest  J j)r<)ceetIoJ  westwards  for  five 
Hides  to  a ])laee  where  the  plain  eanie  to  an  end.  ’riienee  I 
walked  down  stream  aloug  a river  until  the  temple  for 
which  I was  heading  rose  into  view.  ’I'he  sight  was  a 
grand  one,  with  its  mani-steps  of  stone  which  looked,  at  a 
distance,  like  a long  train  of  railway  cars.  Nov  was  this 
the  onlv  place  where  the  luaiii  steps  cmdd  he  found. 
Many  of  them  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Hiinrdayas.  1 should 
add  that  iii  that  mighty  range  of  sky-reacliing  mountains 
there  lives  a species  of  strange  birds,  whose  note  is  exactlv 
like  the  whistle  of  a railway  eng’ine.  ’I’ho  mani-steps 
looking  like  a train  before  me  made  me  think  of  the  whistle 
of  those  birds,  and  I felt  as  if  I had  arrived  once  more  in  a 

civilised  countrv  ! 

(/ 


CHAPTKK  XXTX. 

On  the  Road  to  Nature’s  Grand  Mandala, 

A)):n't  tVoin  th(>se  fancies,  1 rt'allv  f\'lt  as  if  I liad  entercal 
a eivilisecl  reg-ion,  for  beyond  I espied  a main  building 
and  ])riests’  (piarfers,  and  also  wliaf  looked  like  a stone 
towel'. 

'l'lu“  wlioli'  sight  was  really  inpiressive.  The  ])r(‘senee 
of  stone  buildings  esjieeially  attracted  my  attention,  for 
stones  are  very  rare  and  costly  on  a Tibetan  ste])])e. 

'Pile  place  was  the  town  just  numtioned,  called  Jfeta-jmri 
(town  of  hungry  devils),  a name  which  Paldan  Atlsha  gave 
to  the  ])lace  wlien  In'  arrived  lu're  from  India  on  the  woi-k 
of  evangelisation.  'Plie  name  is  not  inapjilicable  to  the 
'Tibetans. 

'The  'Tibetans  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  devils  that  live 
on  dung,  being  the  most  liltliy  race  of  all  the  ])eo])le  1 have 
ever  seen  or  heard  of. 

'i'liey  must  have  ])resented  a similarly  lilthy  ajijiearance 
at  the  tilin'  of  the  visit  of  Atisha,  who  therefore  gave*  to 
the  place  the  not  inap])ro])riate  title  of  I’reta-pnrT.  'Tlu' 
Tibetans,  thanks  to  their  ignorance  of  Samskrt,  arc'  ratlier 
proud  of  the  name,  being  nndc'r  the  belief  that  it  has  some 
holy  meaning.  .After  .Atisha  had  founded  a teiipilc', 
sc'veral  high  banias  resided  in  this  jilacc',  and  a baiiia 
calh'd  (lyalwa  (iottsang  I’a,  of  the  Diigjia  sect,  fonndc'd  a 
most  imposing  bamasc'rai,  which  stands  to  this  day. 

It  is,  as  1 said,  a very  iiiagniticent  c'sta blishment,  contain- 
ing four  or  five  priests’  rc'sidential  ipiarters,  in  one  of  which 
1 passc'd  a night. 

.\1  \'  coni])anion  took  h'avi'  of  nu'  aftc'r  having  coni]il{'ted 
his  \ isit  to  the'  holy  places.  1 took  a frugal  Iniudi  in  my 
lodu'ing  and  then,  nndc'r  tin'  guidance  of  oiu'  of  the'  prie'sts 
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of  file  t('in])le,  sallied  out  to  visit  all  the  holy  ohjeets  on 
the  jireniises.  'Die  main  Imilding-  was  of  stone  and  mea- 
sured about  eight  yai-ds  by  ton.  It  was  of  one  sturev,  and 
was  in  this  unlike  most  other  d'ibetan  bamaserais,  wliieh 
arci  genei'ally  t\vo  or  three  storied,  d’lui  most  saeretl  relies 
in  the  temple  were  the  images  of  Slulkyamuni  and  bobon 
Jvinpoehe  (Padma  Chungue),  founder  (.if  the  Old  Sect  of 
Tibet.  To  this  bobon  are  attaehed  many  strange  legends 
and  traditions,  such  as  would  startle  even  the  most 
degenerate  of  Japanese  [iriests;  but  1 cannot  here  relate  all 
those  revolting  stories,  i already  knew  the  sti-aiige  history 
of  the  founder  of  this  Tibetan  sect,  iind  so,  when  J mjticed 
the  two  images  worshipped  side  by  side,  a sensation  of 
nausea  came  over  me.  It  was  really  blasphemy  against 
Hucldha,  for  Lobon  was  in  practice  a devil  in  the  disguise 
of  a.  priest,  and  behaved  as  if  he  had  been  born  for  the 
very  purpose  of  corrupting  and  preventing  the  spread  of 
the  holy  doctrines  of  Buddha. 

A curtain  was  hanging  in  front  of  the  high  altar,  and 
one  tank'd,  about  si.Npence,  was  the  fee  for  the  privilege  of 
looking  at  the  relic  behind  it.  1 paid  the  fee  and  found 
that  the  relic  was  nothing  else  than  the  image  engraved  on 
stone  of  that  abominable  Lobon.  Ti-adition  says  that 
Jjoboids  image  Avas  naturally  inscribed  on  the  rock  when 
he  came  here  and  stood  before  it,  and  this  fantastic  story 
is  fully  believed  in  by  the  simple-minded  folk  of  Tibet. 
'J'hey  would  not  dare  to  look  straight  at  the  . image,  for 
fear  that  their  eyes  might  become  blind,  i had  no  such 
superstition  to  deter  me,  and  so  J ga/nd  with  careful 
scrutiny  at  the  engraved  image,  and  convinced  myselt 
that  some  ci’afty  ])riests  must  lutve  drawn  on  a piece  of 
rock  a.  ])icture  of  sonu(  prii'st  and  that  the  ])icture  must 
have  been  afterwai’ds  tricked  out  with  snitaldi"  ])igments. 
d'he  cmgraving  too  was  a clumsy  pit'ce  of  workmanship 
destitute  ol  any  merit  whatever,  and  without  even  the 
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.sli^'litofit  tt'cliilifal  clianii,  such  as  iiiiglit  persuade  theeretlu- 
lous  to  rey’ard  the  image  as  a natural  iuij)ressi()u  on  a rock. 

I felt  sorry  for  the  sake  of  the  'I'ihetau  religion  that 
such  wicked  iui))ositious  should  Le  suffered  to  prevail, 
though  the  'rihetan  ])ric“sts  may  on  their  ])art  re))ly  that 
Japan  is  not  much  better  in  this  resj)ect  than  'i’ibet,  and 
that  siK'h  frauds  are  not  unknown  in  Japan. 

Of  whatever  im])ious  decals  the  1 jamas  may  be  guilt v, 
the  whole  neighborhood  was  such  as  tej  inspire  one  with 
chaste  thoughts  and  holy  idc*as.  'I’lns  seems  to  be 
widely  accepted  in  J’ibet,  for  the  'Tibetans  have  a saving 
to  this  effect  : “ Not  to  visit  l\eta-])uri  is  not  to  visit  the 
snow-ca])ped  Kang  Hinpoche;  not  to  go  around  Lake 
Kholgyal  is  not  to  perfoimi  the  sacred  circuit  ai-ound  Lake 
MaphaTu-yumtso.” 

'This  saying  mcauis  that  the  visit  t(j  Kang  Kinjmche  onlv 
completes  one-half  of  the  holy  journey  uidess  Iteta-puri 
is  visited  at  the  same  time,  and  that  the  visit  to  Lake 
Mapham-yamtso  (Mamisarovara)  will  avail  nothing 
unless  Kholgyal  is  visited  at  the  same  time. 

'The  })lace  indeed  dc'sei'ves  this  high  honor,  and  un- 
doubtedly it  constitutes  one  of  nature’s  best  c'ssays  in 
landsca})e.  Let  me  describe  here  a little  of  this  enchanting 
sight.  First  there  Avas  the  river  Langchen  Khanbab, 
flowing  towards  the  west,  with  the  o])posite  bank  stee]) 
and  j)reeipitous,  and  with  rocks  ])iled  u])  here  and  there, 
some  vt'llow,  some  crimson,  othei’s  bbuy  still  others  green, 
and  some'  others  ])urph‘.  'The  cheipu'red  coloring  was 
beautiful,  and  lookc'd  like  a rainbow  or  a tinted  fog,  if  such 
a thing  could  exist.  li  was  a sphmdid  sight.  .And  the  rocks 
wc're  highly  fantastic,  for  some  were*  shar[)  and  angular, 
and  others  jirotruded  over  tlu'  riven-.  'The  nearer 
bank  was  c'cpially  abrujit  and  was  full  of  ipu'erly 
shapc'd  rocks,  and  each  of  those  roc-ks  Imre  a name  given  to 
it  bv  the  ])ri(*sts  of  the  temple'.  'Tlu're  was  a.  reick  which 
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was  known  bv  tlio  name  of  tlio  “ Devil  Snrremlei’  IJoek;” 
another  was  ealled  the  “'I'win  Images  of  the  saintly  J’rinee 
ami  liis  Lady;”  a third  l)ore  the  name  of  “ 'I'ise  Kock;” 
a foni'th  “(loddess  of  Merer  Rock;”  and  a fifth  '“Kasyajia 
Ruddha  'I’ower.”  All  these  rocks  were  (d)jects  of  venera- 
tion to  the  common  ])eo])le. 

J should  have  been  dee])ly  im})ressed  by  this  uniijne 
grandeur  of  nature,  had  it  not  been  that  i was  scandalised 
by  the  sight  of  the  misguided  veneration,  if  not  worse, 
paid  to  the  memory  of  Lobon  Rin])oche.  • As  it  was,  even 
the  kind  exj)huiations  of  my  cicerone  jan-ed  on  my  cars. 

About  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  down  the  baidc,  from 
a cavern  known  as  the  Divine  (xrotto,  several  hot  spring’s 
were  gushing  out  from  between  the  rocks.  'Idiree  of  them 
v’ere  rather  large,  while  the  other  three  were  smaller.  'Ihie 
water  of  all  the  s])rings  was  warm,  indeed  some  was  so  hot 
that  I could  hardly  dip  the  tip  of  niv  finger  into  it.  The 
teni]ieratnre  of  that  ]iarticnlar  spring  must  have  far  ex- 
ceeded 100°  Fahrenheit.  The  water  of  the  springs  was  cpiite 
trans]iarent,  and  all  about  them  there  were  manv  hard 
incrustations,  some  white,  others  red,  still  others  green  or 
bine.  The  visitors  to  the  place  are  said  to  carrv  awav 
pieces  of  this  incrustation,  which  are  believed  to  ])ossess 
a high  medicinal  value,  and  so  they  must  have,  if  iiroperlv 
used. 

A tier  having  visited  all  the  ])laces  ot  interi'st,  1 returned 
to  my  (piai’lers  iind  passed  the  night  in  meditation.  The 
next  morning  1 left  the  place,  and  I’esnmed  niv  journey 
toward  the  tent. 

iSomehow  1 lost  my  way  in  the  plain,  and  when  I 
had  already  walked  five  hours  1 had  not  rt'ached  the 
I’iver  which  J ought  to  have  reached  in  a, bout  three 
honi’s.  I looked  round  and  noticed  to  niv  snrjirise  that 
1 had  been  ti’avelling  towards  the  north,  instead  of 
towai’ds  the  north-east. 
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I’l-ocet'diii^  l)i‘iskly  onwai-d  in  tlie  riglit  diivction  I at 
last  ivatdu'd  a rivt*r,  wliii-li  I crossc'd.  J^y  that  time  tlio 
sun  had  begun  to  (U'eline,  and  I had  had  notliing  to  eat 
all  that  day.  I afterwards  heard  that  the  ])eo{)le  of  the 
tent  began  to  be  alarmed  at  my  non-appearance,  and  feared 
that  1 must  have  been  carried  away  by  the  i-iver  and 
drowned.  When  1 ari’ived  at  the  tent,  weary  with  the 
walk  and  with  hunger,  1 saw  the  daughter  of  the  family 
coming  out  of  the  tent  with  some  shee]).  She  was  highly 
delighted  to  see-  me,  and  1 was  told  that  she  was  about 
to  y:o  out  in  sc'arch  for  me. 

On  the  following  day  we  ])roceed('d  eastward  and 
arrived  at  the  stej)p(!  lying  to  tin*  north-east  of  bake 
Kak<>-al  and  north-west  of  bake  Manasarovara.  it  was  a 
slo})e  foianed  by  the  gradual  descent  of  the  spurs  of  'I'ise 
toward  Manasarovara.  'I'liat  night  w(>  pitched  oni-  tcmt  on 
that  plain,  and  then  onr  journey  towards  the  sacred 
mountains  began. 


(lIlA?Tb]R  XXX. 

Wonders  of  Nature’s  Mandala. 


C'veiiiiiu’  it  ti'iuuspired  tlint  the  ]hlg'riins  could  not 
])erf()nu  the  ])ilg'riinag‘e  in  com])iin_v,  for  every  one  of  tliein 
declared  his  or  her  intention  of  ])erforniing  as  many 
circuits  as  possible  during  a stay  of  four  or  five  days.  Now 
the  ordinary  circuit — for  there  were  three  different  routes — 
measures  about  hfty  miles,  which  was  more  than  I could 
perform  in  a day,  even  if  J had  wished  to  do  as  my  coni- 
])anions  had  resolved,  and  they  intended  to  undertake 
three  circuits  during  the  short  stay;  even  the  women 
wished  to  go  round  twice. 

The  ])ilgrims  had  to  get  uj)  at  midnight  and  to  return 
to  the  tent  at  about  eight  in  the  evening,  after  hav- 
ing })erformed  the  arduous  journey.  1 myself  made 
rather  elaborate  })reparations,  and  started  on  the  holy 
journey  carrying  four  or  five  days’  food  on  my  back. 
The  route  I selected  for  my  circuit  wms  what  was  called 
the  outermost  circuit,  and  led  mo  round  a snowy  peak 
resembling  in  sha])e  a human  image,  believed  here  to  be 
that  of  Shakvamuni,  and  around  the  lesser  elevations  risino' 
about  that  peak,  ’fhose  elevations  were  compared  to  the 
])rinci[)al  disciples  of  the  Founder  of  Buddhism.  The  route 
was  indicated  by  a narrow  track,  but  it  was  really  a break- 
neck journey,  for  in  several  ]daces  the  track  went  np  to  the 
summit  of  the  central  ])eak  or  to  those  of  some  of  the 
elevations  round  it. 

'The  middle  route  is  more  difficult  of  accom])lishment,  tund 
the  innermost  route  coiisiderably  more  so.  The  last  is  there- 
fore regarded  as  fit  only  for  su])ernatural  beings,  and 
he  who  accomplishes  twenty-one  circuits  round  the  outei’- 
niost  route  obtains  ])ermission  from  the  Lamas  of  the  four 
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temples,  to  o'o  roiiiid  tlie  middle  route.  'I'liis  circuit  is  to 
a large  e.xteiit  indicated  l)_v  a more  oi’ less  beaten  track,  but 
is  .so  steep  and  dangerous  tliat  ordinarv  persons  liaiallv  ever 
dare  to  tiy  it.  Xot  unfreipientl y ])ilgjMms  wlio  lioldly 
attem])t  tin’s  most  perilous  jouimey  are  killed  by  snow-slips, 
while  huge  boulders  obstruct  their  passage  in  sevei'al  places. 
Since  therefoi’e  this  route  is  veiw  rarely  attempted  by  pil- 
gi'ims,  (piite  marvellous  tah's  are  told  about  it. 

'The  outermost  route,  round  which  J undertook  my 
circuit,  has  at  (‘ach  of  its  four  (piarters  a tem])le.  'riiese 
four  temples  are  called  the  “ f’our  tem])les  of  Kangl\in])o- 
che  ”.  1 first  visited  Xyenbo  llizon,  which  is  tlu'  mime  of 

the  temple  standing  at  tlu^  westeim  corner.  'I'he  tem])h‘  is 
dedicated  to  the  Ibuhlha  .Vmitabha  and  1 lu'ard  that  it  is 
a very  good  investment  in  a worldly  sense,  the  donations 
from  pious  folk  amounting  to  as  much  as  ten  thousand  l|v)^ 
during  the  three  months  of  the  sumnu'r  season.  'I'liis 
coincidence  between  Ja])an  and  Tibet,  concerning  tlu‘ 
receipts  of  temples,  is  e.xceedingly  interesting,  for  evcm  in 
Ja])an  temples  dedicated  to  the  Buddha  .\mitabha  are  the 
most  po])ular  and  enjoy  the  lai’gest  share  of  donations.  At 
anv  rate  such  an  income  must  be  ri'garded  as  e.xtraordinary 
for  a temple  situated  in  a remote  part  of 'I’ibet.  'The  income, 
I was  told,  all  goes  to  the  Treasury  of  the  ('ourt  of  Bhutan, 
in  whose  jurisdiction  are  ])laced  all  tin*  religious  establish- 
ments at  'L’ise.  'This  anomaly  seems  to  hav('  originated 
from  the  fact  that  the  pi-iests  of  the  Dugpa  sect  of  Bhutan 
formerly  iH'igned  supreme  at  this  seat  of  ri'ligion. 

'The  imag('  of  the  Buddha  .Vmiblbha,  as  enshrim'd  in  the 
tem])le,  is  made  of  a white  lusti’ous  stone,  and  it  struck 
me  as  a work  of  high  technical  merit  for  'Tibet.  'The 
feafures  are  of  the  'Tibc'tan  type,  and  looki'd  mild  and 
alfable,  awaking  in  me  ])ious  thoughts. 

In  front  of  the'  image  are  (ux'cteil  two  ivory  tusks 
jibout  live'  f('et  high  and  v('ry  thick,  and  Ix'hind  tliem  1 saw 
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a liuiulrc'd  voluiiu's  of  'J'ilx'tau  l^iiddliisl  works  arrano'cd  on 
shelvt's.  'riiose  books  wove  not  tlioro  for  roadingj  but  in 
order  to  receive  as  sacred  objects  tlie  offering  of  tlic  burning 
lain]). 

'I'liis  use  of  ibiddliist  books  is  ])ecnb'ar,  Tliongli  it  is 
])referable  to  the  ontrageoiis  ti-eatnunit  to  which  these 
books  ;ir(‘  soiiudiines  siibjectt'd  by  impious  ])riests,  wlio 
do  not  scruple'  to  learout  leaves  and  use  them  for  various 
improper  purpose's. 

.Vfte'r  worship,  I took  from  tlie  pile  a bejok  that  re'lated 
to  the  Ibiejdha  Amitilbha,  reael  it,  anel  then  le'ft  the  te'iujiU'. 
'I’hen  began  my  jounu'y  through  .\atui'e'’s  'I'abernacle^s, 
the  first  obje'ct  iu  wliich  was  the'  '(lolde'ii  Nbille'yk 

'The  adje'ctive'  ‘golden’  should  not  be  taken  in  a lite'ral 
sense,  for  geihl  is  not  found  neai-  this  place.  Klu'toi-ic- 
ally,  howe'ver,  the  valley  de'serves  this  distine-tion,  the 
scenery  all  round  being  really  magnificent.  'I'liere'  are' 
several  fantastic  rocks  of  great  size  towering  far  into 
the  sky,  while  beyvonel  them  ])ee])s  the  snow-clad  summit 
of  the  ])eak  of  'Pise.  And  from  the  cre'vices  and 
narrow  grooves  between  those  towe'i'ing  rocks  shoot  down 
se'vt'val  cascaeles  as  much  as  a thousand  fe-e't  in  height. 
'Phere  are  ejuite  a number  of  them,  but  emly  seven 
are  really  Irrge.  'Plmse  seve-n  wate'rfalls  liave  each  a 
elistinct  inelividuality.  Some'  shoeit  down  with  great  feuve 
anel  loe)k  not  unlike  the  fabuloe.s  dragon  ele'sceneling 
the  rock,  while  others  look  niihler  anel  may  be 
com})are'd  to  a white'  slu'et  susjie'iuU'd  e)Ver  the  rock.  1 
sat  down  in  rapture  at  the  sight,  anel  felt  as  if  1 had  been 
trans])orte'd  to  semie  heavenly  place'.  'Plu're'  are  to  the 
left  seve'ral  fidls  and  :dso  a range'  of  snow-ca]»peel  jieaks, 
but  they  are  not  te»  be  ceimpare'el  in  gramh'ur  with  those 
on  the'  right,  at  which  1 had  be'e'ii  ga/ing  with  e'.xtasy. 
‘Phis  one'  sight  alone',  1 thought,  we'll  I'e'paidlhe  labor  of 
t!i('  jourm'v.  1 wislu'd  to  e'lnbode  my  se'ul iuu'iits  in  a fe'w 
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vorsos,  but  tliu  inspiration  would  not  eonu',  and  so  I proceed- 
od  on  iny  way,  and  soon  innorg'od  on  tlio  northern  section 
of  the  'rise  group.  'There  1 found  another  Jjania  monas- 
tery, which  bore  thetpiaint  name  of  ‘Ki  Ha  Hnri  ' (meaidng, 
‘The  place  of  tlie  female^  yak  s horn  ^ ).  Jt  originated  in  a 
tradition  that  once,  in  ancient  times,  (lyr\a  (lottsang  I’a, 
from  Hdiutan,  went  round  this  natural  Mandala  in  order  to 
liiid  his  way  in  the  wilderness.  AVhilst  lie  was  going  to 
tlie  mountain,  he  found  a female  yak  nhieh  proceeded  before 
him  and  led  him  on  an  nnti'odden  jiatli  over  the  snows. 

Aftc'r  finishing  his  route  round  tlie  Holy  Place,  he 
arrived  at  this  sjiot;  the  female  yak  concealed  lu'rself  in  a 
cavern,  now  in  the  temple,  and  accidmitally  one  of  her 
horns  struck  against  a rock.  It  was  believed  by  the 
I jama  tha  t the  female  yak  was  a disguised  form  of  the 
mother  of  the  Hnddha  named  Vajra. 

This  ‘Yak’s  Horn  Temple’  ranks  next  to  the  lirst 
temple  in  respect  to  ])ecnniary  income.  It  contains, 
however,  a larger  number  of  pilests  than  the  other, 
there  being  about  fifteen,  while  the  latter  has  only 
four. 

It  was’  towards  dusk  that  I reached  this  temple,  and  I 
was  allowed  to  lodge  there  for  the  night.  The  jiriest  who 
apjieared  to  be  the  senior  man  in  the  place  Avas  very  kind 
to  me  and  offered  his  own  chamber  for  my  use.  It  faced 
towards  Mount  Kailasa.  My  host  told  me  that  tin*  view 
of  th('  moon  from  this  chamber  Avas  ipiite  enchanting.  Ib' 
brought  me  a cup  of  tea  Avith  phmty  of  butter  in  it,  for  1 
had  told  him  that  I made  it  a rule  to  dis])ense  Avith  the 
GAnniing  meal.  I spent  a^  feAv  pleasant  hours  with  my  host, 
Avho  pointed  out  to  me,  ou  the  south  from  the  leniph', 
rJie  high  majestic  snow-covered  peak  <d  Mount  Tise, 
representing  the  I’uddha  Shrikyamuiii ; the  three  small 
snowy  ])eaks  before  the  mountain,  he  said,  were  the 
Bodhisattvas  Manjushrl,  Avalokitesh'  ara  and  \ ajrapani;  lig 
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tlicMi  gave  me  a (lescri])tiuii  in  detail  of  otlier  ])eaks,  but  1 
need  not  nan-at('  liere  wliat  lie  ex])lained  to  me,  for  the 
aeeuunt  of  tin*  range  is  given  in  most  works  treating  of 
'ribet  and  its  geography. 

'riiat  night  J had  one  of  tlie  pleasantest  exjierienees  1 
remember  during  my  ('xpedition  to  Tibet  : it  was  a pleasure 
of  an  elevating  kind.  i\Iy  mind  was  subdued  and  captivat- 
ed as  I looked,  in  that  still  night  and  in  that  remote  and 
far-off  ])lace,  at  the  s(jft  rays  of  the  moon  rellected  on  the 
crystal-like  curi’ent  that  was  flowing  with  a pleasant  mur- 
mur. Just  as,  in  the  holy  'I’exts,  the  soft  bree/.e  stirring 
the  branches  of  trees  in  paradise  is  .said  to  jiroduce  a 
])leasant  note,  that  sounds  to  the  ears  of  the  ha])py  deni- 
zcMis  of  that  blissful  abode  like  tin;  voice  of  some  one 
ri'ading  the  Scriptures,  so  that  sweet  murmur  of  the  moon- 
reflecting  stream  deluded  my  enchanted  ears  into  believing 
that  they  wei-e  listening  to  the  divine  music  of  Jbujdhism 
Staying  in  that  sacred  jilace,  and  surrounded  by  such  sonl- 
snbdning  jihenomena,  my  mind  soaix'd  higher  and  higher, 
till  it  flew  up  to  the  eternal  region  beyond  this  world  of  woe 
and  care.  The  holy  Foundei*  tells  us  that  the  most  .sacred 
region  lies  in  one’s  own  pure  mind,  but  1,  sinful  mortal 
as  J was,  felt  elevated  and  chastened  when  1 bnind  myself 
in  such  an  environment. 

1'he  next  day  1 stayed  at  the  temple  and  s])ent  the  time 
with  great  enjoyment.  'I'he  following  day  1 left  the  hospi- 
table monastery  and  resunu'd  my  journey,  which  included 
the  surmounting  of  a stec'])  hill,  known  under  the  name  of 
the  ‘Hill  of  Salvation’.  My  host  seemed  to  have  had 
some  spiritual  aflinity  with  me  in  a past  life,  so  considc'r- 
ate  was  he  in  his  behavior  to  me.  For  instance,  he  lent 
nu‘  a yak  to  carry  nu'  over  the  hill,  and  motx'over  gave'  me 
some  artich's  of  food  and  \arious  delicacies.  1 took 
frimidly  leave  (.)f  him,  and  tluni  started  on  my  journey 
on  the  back  of  thi>  yah,  which  was  h'd  by  a guide. 
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On  tlie  liill  J came  across  many  Tibetan  ])ilgri]ns  intent 
on  displaying  their  reJigious  zeal  and  piety,  ami  tlieir 
beliavior  more  than  ever  convinced  me  tliat  a strong  fanat- 
icism cliaracterises  tlie  people  of  tliat  land.  CHinbing 
alone  was  no  easy  task,  and  was  one  that  strained 
even  the  sturdiest  of  legs,  and  yet  I noticed  several  young 
pilgrims  of  both  sexes  performing  tlie  journey  according 
to  tlie  ‘ oue-step-one-bow  ’ method,  commonly  adopted 
as  a penance.  As  tor  me  I felt  greatly  fatigued,  though  1 
was  riding  on  the  yak,  tor  the  atmosphere  in  that  elevated 
legion  is  very  rare  and  was  highly  trying  to  my  lungs. 
When  I had  ascended  the  hill  for  about  five  mites 
my  re.s])iration  became  very  rapid  and  1 was  much 
exhausted.  I therefore  rested  for  awhi'e,  and  refreshed 
myself  by  - taking  some  medicine.  It  was  while  I was 
taking  rest  that  I noticed  a burly  fellow  frantically 
confessing  to  and  worshijiping  the  snowv  Tise. 

^ -My  guide  informed  me  that  that  man  was  a native  of 
Kham,  a place  notorious  as  being  a haunt  of  brigands  and 
highwaymen.  He  really  looked  like  a typical  highwayman, 
with  ferocious  features  and  fierce  eyes,  and  was  performing 
his  ]Kmaiico  in  a loud  voice.  He  must  have  been  a 
notorious  figure  even  in  that  land  of  universal  crime. 

I was  highly  amused  to  find  that  this  fellow  was  doing 
penance  not  for  his  past  offences  alone,  but  also  to  obtain 
immunity  for  any  crimes  he  might  commit  in  future. 
His  extraordinary  confession  was  something  in  this  way: 
“0  Saint  Kang  Rinpoche!  0 great  Shrikyamuni  ! O 
all  Hiiddluis  and  Hodliisattvas  in  the  ten  quarters  of 
the  world  and  in  fbe  time  past,  jn-esent  and  future!  I have 
been  wicked  in  the  ])ast.  1 have  mui'dered  a number  of 
nieu.  1 have  taken  a great  deal  that  did  not  belong  tome. 

I have  robbed  husbands  of  their  wives.  J have  (piarrelled 
ever  so  many  times,  and  I have  also  thraslied  ])eople.  Of 
all  those  great  sins  I rejient,  and  so  I solemnly  iierform  my 
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peiiaiicc'  hero  on  this  hill  tor  tlu'iii.  T helieve  that  hy  tliis 
act  of  coil tossimi  aiul  rcpcataace,*  i have  been  absolveil 
from  those  sins.  1 also  pei’torm  here  ]){'iiaiice  for  my  ])ro- 
sjiective  sins,  for  1 may  in  future*  rciieat  them,  may  rob 
lieople  of  their  yoods  ami  wives,  or  thrash  ami  beat  them.” 

'Phis  fellow,  J thoiiyht,  was  decidedly  oriyinal  in  his 
conce]>tion  of  penance,  and  sui-pas.sed  other  sinners  by 
|)erformiiig’  a pros[)ecti ve  rc'pentance  instead  of,  as  in  the 
orilinai'V  method,  conlininy  himself  to  penitence  for  his 
past  sins.  Yet  1 was  told  that  this  convenient  mode  of 
reiientance  was  universal  in  the  robber  district  of  Kham. 

Our  ])ath  next  lay  ov('r  a hill  known  as  the*  hill  of 
the  Dolma-hi;,  meaning  tin*  I’ass  ot  the  iMot]u*r  of 
the  Savior.  On  ascending  the  hill  one  sees  to  the 
right  a.  snowy  range  of  the  uorrlK*rn  jiarts  of  .Mount 
Kailasa,  named  in  '^ribetan  {iyal])o  Xoi-jingi  IMioprang, 
which  means  the  “re*sideiice  of  King  Kuvera  , the 
Ood  of  Wealth.  'Phe  spot  is  V(*ry  famous  to  Indians  also; 
even  in  early  times  in  India  the  great  ])oet  Kfilidasa 
described  this  magnificent  mansion  with  its  immense 
views  in  bis  masterjiiece  of  the  Mi-tjltaf/u/a — TItv  rloiid- 
Seeing’  it,  T said  in  my  fancy;  Is  it  not  really 
the  mansion  of  the  (lod  of  AVealth^-that  crystal  abode 
shining  in  the  emerald  sky  ? ” 1 mused  furthermore  that 

a manimon-w(.)rship]K*r  will  certainly  one  day  exjdori*  that 
shining  r(*gion,  ex[)ecting  to  tind  a diamond  mine.  On 
the  crest  of  l)olma-hi  stands  a natural  .stone  image  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Savior.  On  the  north-east  of  it  a number 
of  (pieer-shaped  rocks  and  fantastic  stones  are  to  be 
seen,  their  points  all  looking  like  images.  'Phese  were 
explained  bv  my  guidi*  as  lw(*iity-one  images  of  the  Mother 
.if  the  Savior.  'Phis  crest  ot  the  hill  is  very  high,  and 
indeed  does  not  appi*ar  lower  in  height  than  the  top  of 
'Pisi*  its(*lf,  tin*  height  of  which  is  about  feet  above 

sea-lcvel.  'Phe  air  is  therefori*  very  rarc1i(*d  and  the 
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temperature  very  low.  I'lvcui  wlien  J remained  (piic't  J felt 
the  effect  of  t)ie  In’yli  altitude,  for  my  heart  heat  rapidlv  and 
I. suffered  muc1i  ])aiu.  J thouo-ht  tfiat  f sliould  hardly  have 
been  able  to  perform  the  journey  on  foot,  and  tliat  tlierefore 
I was  deeply  indebted  to  my  host  for  lending- a, e a.  yak  to 
carr\  me  over  the  series  of  hills.  ^The  n’ibetan  ])ilo-i-inis  did 
not  seem  to  suffer  to  any  partieuhir  extent  from  tlie  effects 
of  the  rarefied  atmosjdiere.  'I'liey  po.sse.ss  cajiacious 
lungs  and  can  therefoi-e  climb  any  elevated  liill  without 
fatigue.  Of  course  ordinary  ))eo])]e,  wlib  do  not  ])ossess 
lungs  half  as  large  as  those  of  the  'ribetans,  can  hardlv  ex- 
pect to  undei’take  this  journey  with  so  much  ease.  As  it 

wa.s,  I felt  very  much  exhausted,  OA'cn  though  I did  not 
walk  on  foot  but  rode  on  the  yak.  Near  the  foot  of  the 
hill  I found  a large  jiond  which  was  (mtirely  frozen  over 
a pond  associated  with  an  interesting  legend.  In 
ancient  times,  says  that  legend,  the  (lod  of  WeaFth  and  his 
bimily  used  the  water  of  this  pond  to  wash  their  hand.s, 
for  in  tnose  days  it  was  not  frozen  in  summer.  After- 
Avards  a woman  pilgrim  carrying  a baby  on  her  back 
came  to  the  jxmd.  As  she  bent  over  to  wash  her  hands, 
the  baby  slijiped  off  her  back  into  the  water  and  wa.s 
drowned.  The  guardian  deities  of  the  place  then  consulted 
how  to  provide  against  such  accident.s,  and  they  decided 
that  the  pond  should  bo  frozen  over  all  the  year  around. 


I he  descent  is  rather  sharp,  and  it  was  uncomfortable 
sitting  on  the  yak^s  back,  so  1 dismounted  and  trotted 
doAvii  after  the  animal. 


At  last  we  reached  the  eastern  jiart  of  ^bise  and  arrived 
at  the  Zun-tul  phnk,  which  means  the  cave  of  miracle.s, 
founded  by  the  hermit  .Tetsun  Mihiraspa,  one  of 
the  most  venerated  saints  in  the  Tibetan  hagiology. 
Various  interesting  traditions  are  tohl  about  this  .saint, 
but  these  I need  not  give  here,  as  the.y  ave  too  technicab 
I may  say,  however,  that  Vilarasjia  is  .said  to  ha,ve  led  a 
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lii^lily  {Uistere  life,  ;iiul  lie  did  nmcdi  to  dilfiise  tlie 

true  tenets  of  lliiddliisiii.  He  wus  also'a  gT’c'at  poet,  tlie 
only  poet  who  tiyures  in  the  lon*^  history  of  'I’iliet.  His 
hioj^i'aphy  therefore  ittkIs  like  a romance  or  a threat  epic, 
full  of  sublime  conceptions.  xMilarasjia  being  such  a 
uniipie  ])ersonality  in  the  histoi'y  of  'Fibet,  his  name  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  western  explorers,  and  extracts 
from  his  ])oems  have  been  ti-anslated.  .Aftc'r  returning 
to  Darjeeling  1 oxjilained  his  jioems  to  a certain  Russian 
traveller  and  writer,  who  translated  them  into  his  national 
tongue.  He  was  much  delighted  with  the  information  which 
J gave  him,  and  told  me  that  my  ti-anslation  enabled  him  to 
interpret  something  of  the  sjiii-it  of  the  gi-eat  'Pibetan  epic. 

VV^e  stayed  one  night  at  that  temple,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  proceeded  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Ham-hung- 
gi-chu  (shoe-dro])])ing  river)  and  reached  a ]dace  which 
contained  a temjde  called  (lyang-tak-gonpa.  'Phis  temjih' 
is  dedicated  to  Dorje  Karmo,  the  Goddess  named  White 
Vajra.  The  ])lace  is  situated  about  one  mile  oft  the  road 
and  near  by  is  a ])ostal  station  named  Darchen  'Pa/.am. 
This  station  contains  about  thirty  houses  builr  of  stone, 
besides  about  a dozen  tents  ])itched  here  and  there.  It 
is  a business  as  well  as  a revenue  centre  for  the  whole 
district.  I lodged  at  one  of  the  houses,  and  here  the  guide 
took  leave  of  me.  'Phat  night  T ])erformed  my  usual 
religious  meditation,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  following 
day  my  })ilgrim  conpianions  rejoined  me. 

'Phe  station  lies  on  a ste]')])e  between  the  north-western 
corner  of  Hake  Manasarovara  and  the  north-eastern 
corner  of  Hake  Ijakgal.  On  the  following  day  our  ])arty 
h'ft  the  station,  and  proC('ed(‘d  in  a south-easterly  din'C- 
tion,  to  the  west  of  Manasarovara.  We  advanced  in  the 
.same  dirc'ction  the  next  day,  till  we  reaclu'd  the  foot  of  a 
snowy  j)eak  nanu'd  llon-Hi.  'Phis  is,  as  1 have  numtioned 
before',  a ]»lace  sacred  to  the  Hon,  or  ancii'ut  re'ligion  of 
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'I'lbot.  i saw  a big-  temple  in  the  place,  which  1 foniid  to 
1k"  not  a temple  belonging-  to  that  old  ivligion,  as  T had 
expected,  but  one  belonging  to  the  \e\v  Sect.  It  looked  a 
magniHcent  establishment  as  seen  from  a distance,  Init  we 
did  not  go  near  it.  d’his  neighborhood  ])rodnced  various 
kinds  of  mnshi-ooms,  and  some  which  were  ga-owing  iii  dam]) 
place.s  were  gathered  by  the  women  of  the  ])artv.  They 
collected  large  quantities  of  the  fungus,  which  was  fried 
with  butter  and  eaten  with  salt.  1 tasted  it  and  found 
it  delicious.  Ry  that  time  we  had  left  the  limits  of  the  sacred 
region,  and  my  male  companions  no  longer  considered  them- 
selves as])ilgrims,but  as  men  who  had  to  face  the  stern  reali- 
ties of  the  material  world,  d'hey  declared  that  they  must 
resume  their  worldly  business,  and  ])ro|)osed  to  start  by 
shooting  deer.  It  seemed  to  me  that  their  shooting  not 
infreijuently  included  extraordinary  kinds  of  game,  and 
1 sns])ected,  on  good  grounds,  that  the  three  brothers  had 
now  and  then  turned  highwaymen  and  either  robbed  or 
murdered  travellers.  1 therefore  began  to  be  afraid  of 
them,  and  thought  that  1 had  better  se|)arate  myself 
from  them  on  some  jilansible  jiretext,  and  without 
awakening  their  suspicion. 

On  the  following  day  we  reached  the  brow  of  a hill,  and 
there  one  of  the  brothers  in  my  jiresence  shot  an  animal 
called  in  Tibet  chrinijkit,.  The  shooting  was  done  merel}' for 
pleasure  and  not  with  the  object  of  eating  its  fle.sh  or  using 
its  skin.  The  changkn,  or  wolf,  resembles  a large  species 
of  dog  with  rather  thin  fur,  which  in  summer  turns  a fine 
brownish  color.  In  winter  the  color  is  said  to  be  a whitish 
grey.  'The  ears  are  erect  and  the  face  a])])ears  fei’ocipus. 
It  is  said  that  this  wild  animal  will  attack  solitary  tra.vellers 
and  even  kill  them.  When  the  brothei's  brought  down  the 
animal  their  (‘yes  gleamed  with  delight,  and  I secretly 
thought  tlnit  tlu'ir  ('yes  woidd  show  that  same  cruel  gleam 
when  they  murdered  a wealthy  traveller. 


('HAI‘Tb]R  XXXr. 
An  Ominous  Outlook 


'riie  lU'Xt  (lay,  .Seploiiibei-  14tli,  snow  a»-ain  loll,  and  so 
wo  liad  to  stay  in  tlio  snino  ])laco.  'I’lio  Imntin^-dogs  wont 
out  of  tlioii'own  accord  on  a i'al)l)it-linnting  oxj)odition,  and 
caino  hack  with  tlioir  niontlis  stained  with  Idood.  'I'lioy 
must  have  Inintod  down  soino  rahl)its  and  inado  a inoal  ol‘ 
thoni.  'l'h('  snow  coasod,  and  wo  loft  tlio  ])laco  on  tho 
followinjif  day.  I’rocooding'  oastwai-ds,  wo  now  canto  to  a 
long  nndnhiting'  hill,  and  soon  rotichod  its  sunmiit.  Iloro 
th('  ho:td  of  tho  family  said  that  onr  ]»ilgriniago  must  ond 
at  thi.s  spot,  and  whon  askc'd  why  at  this  ])articular  place, 
lio  ])ointod  to  Lake  Manasarovara,  situated  to  thi'  wt'st, 
and  also  to  tho  snow-cap])od  potik  of  Miinri  tlnit  stood  duo 
south  from  tlu'  middle  of  tho  Lake,  and  told  nu'  that  wo 
should  lioro  hid  farewell  and  oxjtross  our  good  wishes 
to  tho  sacred  ix'gion,  for  this  was  tlio  last  ])oint 
whore  wo  could  have  a full  view  of  tho  Holy  Place, 

!tnd  that  we  should  oxjtrc'ss  in  onr  prayers  an  earnest 
desire  to  visit  this  sacred  region  tigain  in  the  future. 
Saying  thi.s,  he  howed  ilown  tind  I :ind  all  the  rest 

followed  his  exainjtle. 

When  1 thought  that  1 (the  first  •fa[)iinese  who  had  ever 
come  to  visit  this  district  from  ;i  nuiiote  country  thousands 
of  miles  tiway)  was  now  ahout  to  take  letivt*  c)f 

Ij.ike  .Maniis.irovara  a.flcu’  having  heen  in  its  neigh- 
horhood  for  st'veral  d:iys,  a ])i'cuiiar  sensation  cttnie 
over  in(‘,  tind  1 stood  gazing  a.t  the  lake  for  siitne 

time.  .As  w('  wi're  going  down  the  hill,  my  host  told 
m(>  thill  as  they  luid  ali-eady  (h'jiarted  from  the  Holy 
Placi'  tlu'V  should  now  eiinu'stly  migagt'  tlnunsidvi's  in 
their  worldly  pu  suits;  tlu'ri'fore  ihcw  thought  it  lime 
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tliiit  1 sliould  leave  them.  \\ v soon  reaelied  a littU* 
(.‘iieaiu  pineiit  of  some  twelve  oi‘  tliii-tecm  tents,  ami 
tlutln'r  J wemled  m_v  way  to  obsei-ve  the  condition  of 
tin'  small  conmnniity. 

MendiccUicy  was  well  suited  fee  satisfying  my  curiosity, 
and  as  :i  mendicant  1 entered  the  encam])nient.  My 
com])anions  remained  in  the  same  ])hice  that  day  iind  the 
ne.xt,  the  brothers  occiq)ied  in  shooting.  On  the  latter  day 
1 was  reading  a Chinese  Huddhist  Text,  and  the  two  women 
were  outside  engaged  in  some  earnest  talk.  At  first  1 did 
not  pay  any  attention  to  what  the}'  were  saying,  but  wdien 
my  ears  caught  the  word  ‘ijania’  pronounced  several 
times  my  enriejsity  was  awakened.  Dawa  was  saying 
that  she  had  heard  the  iiama,  that  is  myself,  say  that  her 
mother  was  iirobably  dead.  She  wished,  she  continued, 
to  ascertain  this  of  the  Lama,  and  so  she  had  been 
pressing  him  for  some  detinite  information.  Her  aunt 
received  this  I'eniark  wdth  a laugh.  He  must  have  seen, 
she  said,  that  Dawa  was  in  love  with  him,  and  had  there- 
fore told  her  this  tib  in  joke.  She  must  not  miiid  what 
the  fauna  told  her.  However,  the  aunt  continued,  her 
husband  had  been  telling  her  that  he  must  make  the  Lama 
many  Haw-a,  and  that  should  he  refuse,  her  husband 
would  kill  him.  It  was  evident  that  this  last  portion  of 
the  conversjitiou  was  intended  for  my  ears,  for  the  aunt 
spoke  in  a loiul  voice. 

VVdien  1 heard  that  intimidatory  waiaiing  1 at  Hrst  felt 
alarmed,  but  the  next  moment  f recovered  my  trampnllity. 
1 thought  that  if  i should  suffer  death  for  having 
resisted  a temptation,  my  death  -would  be  highly  a])proved 
by  the  holy  Tounder.  He  would  be  dis[)leased  if  1 should 
disobey  my  conscience  foi-  the  mere  fear  of  death.  Jnternally 
praying  foi-  streiigtli  of  mind  to  resist  the  temptation, 
even  at  the  risk  of  my  life,  I resunii'd  my  reading. 
However  nothing  occurred  to  me  that  day,  nor  the  next. 
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vvlieii  WO  struck  our  tout  and  ))roooo(U‘(l  for  akout  tivo  luilos 
oloso  to  tlio  brow  of  a bill,  from  wliioli  1 saw  at  a short 
distaiioo  what  ii])))oarod  to  bo  liousos,  and  1 was  told  tliat 
this  was  anotluM-  ])ostal  station  oallod  'I'okohou  Tazam. 
A^aiii  I visiti'd  tho  plaoo  in  tho  disguiso  of  a inondicant 
])riest.  i soon  returnod  and  found  Dawa  alono  in  tho 
tout;  tlio  rost  won'  all  gono  out  liiinting,  so  sho  told  mo. 
I at  onco  saw  tliat  tlio  oous])irao_v  was  dovolojiing,  and  that 
mattors  woi'O  growing  (|uite  oritioal. 

1 oonoludod  that  1 must  do  my  host  to  dissuado  tho  girl 
from  pursuing  tho  objoot  of  hor  misjilaood  alfoction.  Sonio 
spiritual  atlluity  must  havo  brought  mo  into  tho  oompany  (d' 
this  girl,  so  it  soomod  to  mo  that  1 was  bound  to  ad- 
minister an  oarnost  oxjiostulation,  so  that  slu'  might  recover 
from  her  eri'ing  fancy.  So  thinking,  I took  my  .seat 
in  the  tent.  As  soon  as  1 did  so,  she  brought  mo  sonio 
mushrooms  she  had  collected  for  mo  in  tho  morning,  for 
she  said:  “You  seemed  to  bo  very  fond  of  thorn.”  J 
thanked  her  for  hor  kindness,  took  all  tlio  mushrooms  and 
a cup  of  baked  Hour,  and  then  sot  myself  to  read  my 
books.  H'ho  girl  stojipod  mo,  saying  that  slu*  had  some- 
thing which  sho  must  toll  nu*,  for  sho  had  lu'ard  sonu'thing 
which  tilled  hor  with  fear.  Thou  sho  narrati-d  what  one 
of  hor  uncli's,  that  is  oiu'  of  my  male  companious,  had  said 
about  his  intention  to  force  mo  to  marry  his  niece.  W hen 
sho  had  concludod  her  stoi-y,  1 told  hor  with  tho  greatest 
conpiosuro  that  1 should  bo  rather  glad  than  afraid  to  bo 
killed  by  tlu'  brothers  of  her  father.  1 had  finished  my 
pilgrimage,  1 added j 1 had  nothing  to  dosin'  in  this 
world,  and  1 was  not  in  tho  least  afraid  to  dii'.  Moreover, 
T continued,  I would  not  harbor  any  ill-will,  cvi'ii  if  1 should 
bo  killed  now  by  her  father  and  uncles.  I should  ratiu'r 
thank  tlu'iii  for  hastt'uing  my  depart uri'  t o t ho  plane  of 
Hodhisattvas ; so  1 would  jiray  for  t In'in  when  1 was  I'liablod 
to  roacdi  that  Happy  .\bodo.  1 would  tlu'rcforo  ask  to  be 
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kilk'd  tliat  vury  (.‘voniny.  Tlio  yirl  soeinc'd  sui‘])rised  to 
liiid  liur  i-evulatioii  pi-odnciiiy  an  ed'uct  (|iutc'  the  I'everse  of 
what  she  liad  expected.  She  ti'ied  to  I'einonstrate  witli  me 
on  what  she  eousidefed  a foolish  resolution,  and  s])oke  some 
C(,)mmonplaces  aljuut  deatli  and  the  ])leasnres  of  life. 
Of  course  1 easily  refuted  tlunn,  and  at  last  she  gave  up 
the  evidently  useless  task  of  ])ei\suading  me. 


Al)Out  four  o’clock  that  afternoon  the  four  i-eturned. 
’I’liey  must  have  listened  for  some  time  to  the  conversation 
between  Dawa  and  myself,  for  as  soon  as  they  enteivd  the 
tent,  the  most  wicked  of  the  three  lu'others  severe! v 
scolded  Dawa  for  flirting  with  a man.  Upon  this,  the 
girl’s  father  at  once  took  her  side,  and  snap])ishly  told 
his  brother  that  his  Dawa  had  a father  to  proti'ct  he)-, 
and  therefoi-e  wanted  nobody  to  meddle  with  hei-,  much 
less  an  uncle  who  Inid  nevei-  given  her  even  se  much 
as  one  bowl  of  flour  since  she  was  born. 
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'I'lio  (iii.uTT'l  waxt'd  liottoi-  and  tii'i-ccn-j  and  tlii;  lirotlu-r.s 
bt'g'au  to  abase  eac'li  otluT  and  to  divnl^v  eacli  otlier’s 
crimes.  One  accused  the  other  of  ])eino-  ji  voliber^  and  of 
Iniving  murdered  men  at  snch  and  sncli  ])Iaces,  and  was 
met  with  the  recriminatiniJ'  aecnsation  of  ]iavin<r  attem))ted 
to  rol)  tlie  (Jovernment  and  of  liavinn-  tied  for  fear  of  arrest. 
'I’lu'  wordy  warfare  at  last  developed  into  actual  blows, 
and  the  bi'othi'rs  exchani*-ed  listicidfs,  and  even  beg'an  to 
hurl  stones  at  each  other.  I thong'ht  1 must  interfere,  and 
so  1 jumped  np  and  attcmipted  to  hold  back  the  yonny-est 
brother  as  he  was  abont  to  s|)T-in<>-  at  Dawa’s  father. 
'The  fellow  struck  my  cheek  with  his  bony  knuckles 
with  snch  force  that  1 fell,  and  my  wlioli*  frame  shook 
with  pain.  'The  confusion  in  the  tent  laid  reached  its 
(.•liniaXj  iiiul  Dawa  was  to  cry  and  so  was  also 

her  aunt.  1 remained  a ])assive  spi'ctator  of  tlu-  rest  of  this 
terrible  seem',  for  I had  to  lie-  ])i-ostrate  from  the  pain. 
I’resently  the  sun  set  and  the  (piarri'l  to(i  s])i‘nt  itself  and 
till'  nio'ht  passed  without  any  fnrthi-r  outbreak. 

'I'lu!  next  mornino'  tlie  |)iirty  broki'  nji,  for  i-acli  ijrotlu'r 
wanted  to  y-o  ]iis  way,  the  eldest  with  his  wife,  tin* 
second  wdth  liis  dano'hter,  and  the  third  alone,  as 
was  also  the  case  with  nu*  ; so  we  had  to  disperse,  each  for 
his  own  destination.  One  thini;  that  tronbh'd  me  was  the 
lack  of  sheep  to  carry  my  efi’ects.  At  last  1 ])niT-hased 
two  at  six  tanka  each,  and  se])aratino'  mys(>lf  from  the  rest 
pi'oc('eded  in  the  south-easterly  direction.  One  of  the 
brotlno's  stai’ted  for  the  north,  while  1 conhl  sih'  the  otlu'rs 
wei-e  iT'tracino-  the  road  we  had  come  alonax 

1 had  lieard  before  that  1 must  pnsh  on  rapidly,  but 
1 ])nr[)osely  took  the  sonth-c'asterly  direction,  in  order  to 
throw  olf  the  scent  any  of  the  brotlun-s  who  mipht  come 
after  me  to  rob  me,  or  even  worsix  .Ami  so  1 pi-oceeded  in 
this  dii'cction,  and  by  abont  sunset  1 r(>aeheil  the  brow  td  a 
hdl,  wheiv  1 was  obliged  to  bivouac  in  the  <ipen,  and  on 
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a siiow-covored  plain.  I'lu'  cliano’o  was  too  siuldoii  aftcn- 
liaviug'  livt'd  foi'  so  long  in  the  tcnitj  and  1 could  not 
snatch  even  one  wink  of  slee[)  din-ing  the  night.  On  the 
following  day,  still  continuing  in  the  same  direction,  J 
reached  a small  monastery  of  the  name  of  Slia  Chen 
Khangha,  where  1 remained  that  day  and  the  ne.xt.  For 
the  first  time  since  I parted  with  the  hrothers  and  the 
trouhle.some  women,  1 felt  safe,  for  i concluded  that  1 was  no 
longer  in  danger  of  heing  ])ursued  by  one  of  the  murder- 
ous gang.  1 saw  only  two  ])riests  in  the  tem])le,  and  J s])ent 
most  (jf  my  time  in  stitching  my  worn-out  boots  and  clothes. 

VV'hile  I wa.s  staying  in  the  monastery  one  of  my  slieep 
suddenly  fell  ill  and  died.  I felt  sorely  grieved  at  his 
death,  and  read  a suitable  service  for  him.  ddie  other 
shee])  I had  to  sell,  at  half  the  ])rice  1 had  ])aid  foi-  him, 
to  one  of  four  traders  who  arrived  at  the  monastery  soon 
after  1 had  reached  it,  for  I could  hardly  manage  him  now, 
as  he  was  so  peevish  and  disconsolate  at  the  loss  of  his 
paidner.  '^^I’o  the  four  men  I also  gave  the  flesh  of  the 
dead  sheej),  and  they  aece])ted  it  with  thanks.  It  ha]i])ened 
that  the  ])arty  was  travelling  in  the  same  direction  as 
myself,  and  they  proposed  that  1 should  go  with  them, 
'riiis  was  quite  a welcome  suggestion,  especially  as  the  men 
wei'C  kind  enough  to  offer  theii’  services  to  carry  my 
effects,  for  they  had  with  them  a number  of  yaks. 

So  once  more  1 had  travelling  com])anions,  and  I left  the 
monasteiw  with  a far  more  cheerful  heart  than  1 had  when 
1 reached  it.  We  proceeded  in  a south-easterly  direction, 
and  soon  came  to  a small  round  ])ond,  a little  over  half  a 
mile  in  circumference.  Proceeding  along  the  right  side 
(jf  the  ])ond,  we  next  came  to  a lake  which  is  very 
long  from  north-west  to  south-east,  but  very  narrow. 
'Phe  whole  circumference  is  said  to  be  about  forty 
miles.  This  lake  is  l)ounded  by  rocky  hills  on  all 
sides,  a)id  the  blackish  rocks  scattered  here  and  there 
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were  jiju’tially  covc'ved,  es^xH'ially  in  tlie  (,*i’e\ices  jiiid 
slielknH'd  spots  lietwinni  tlic'  adjoininp-  rocks,  with  a thin 
layer  of  snow,  so  that  tliey  jiresential  (piite  a ])retrv  sip-lit.  I 
ascended  a small  (devation  close  ky  the  lake,  and  looked 
down  on  it  and  also  on  tin'  small  pond.  From  that  lieii^ht 
the  serpentine  lake  looked  just  like  the  fahnlous  di-ao-on  in 
the  act  of  clntchinp;  a round  p'cm,  the  ])ond  corres|)ondinp'  to 
the  p^em.  'The  snow-strc'aked  rocks  weri'  not  unlike  a 
white  Hc'ece  oi  cloud.  'I'his  lake'  is  known  In'  the  name 
of  Konpf-p'yn-i  'I'so,  as  1 heard  from  my  fellow  ti'avellers. 
After  |)roceedinp'  about  seventeem  miles  sonth-eastward.s, 
with  the  lake  on  onr  left,  we  I'cached  its  e.xtremity.  ib're 
we  wei'e  to  l)ivonac,  as  w('  had  no  tt*nt,  but  i could  not 
sleep  on  the  snow-covered  ])lain.  1 therefori'  jiasscd  the 
night  in  my  usual  style,  that  is  to  .say,  in  religious  medi- 
tation, the  best  e.\])edient  for  a slec])less  night. 

Our  I'oad  lay  lU'xt  day  over  a steep  hill,  and  it  was 
indeed  such  a break-back  ascent  that  it  seemed  to  be 
trying  even  to  the  sturdy  legs  and  lungs  of  my  'I'ilx'tan 
com])anions.  As  for  myself,  I Avas  lucky  enough  to  get 
])ermis.sion  to  ride  on  a yak’s  back,  and  so  I could  negotiate 
the  ascent  with  no  gi-eat  ditHcuby.  Descending  the  ojiposite 
slope  of  tlie  hill  we  soon  reached  a jilain  which,  togctlu'r 
with  all  the  adjoining  country,  was  situated  in  tin*  Kong- 
gyn  district.  On  this  plain  1 noticed  a white  s])ot,  not  uidike 
a lake  at  a distance.  My  companions  informed  me  that  the 
white  thing  was  jiiito,  and  that  the  white  s])ot  indicated  the 
site  of  a lake  which  produced  natural  soda. 

When  we  reached  the  lake  my  comjianions  eagerly 
colh'-cted  the  deposit,  put  it  in  skin-bags  and  fastened  it  to 
the  back  of  tlu*  yaks.  'I’lu'y  told  nu' that  the  siala  waste 
be  mixed  with  tc'a. 

We  tlu'i)  w('nt  on  o\('i-  sc'veral  low  undnlating  hill.s,  and 
linally  ri'-iclu'd  tlu'  lowi'r  course'  of  the'  rive'r  ('hema  Vnng- 
diing,  wlu'rc'  1 hail  narrowly  esc'api'd  drowning  a short  tinu' 
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before.  As  tlie  season  was  now  well  advanced,  tlie  river 
wa.s  ninch  sliallower  and  we  wei-e  a’ole  to  cross  it  witli 
c^)niparative  c'ase.  1 indeed  conkl  do  so  witli  j)erfect 
secni-ity,  for  1 was  carried  on  a yak’s  back. 

We  were  travelling-  all  these  days  at  the  rate  of  about 
twenty-five  miles  a day,  and  J should  hardly  have  been 
ab  e to  make  . ncli  ,^(.)od  progress  had  it  not  been  for  the 
fact  that  I could  ride  every  now  and  then  on  a yak. 
What  distressed  me  most  was  bivouacking  in  the  ojien, 
where  sleep  was  out  of  the  question  in  the  cold 
autumn  nights  and  on  ground  covered  with  snow.  After 
proceeding  some  twenty-five  miles  to  the  south-east,  on 
the  following  day  we  reached  the  Brahma]mtra,  known  in 
this  region  as  Arartsan-gi-chii  or  Kobei-chu,  according  to 
the  districts  which  it  traversed.  The  lordly  river  was  quite 
shallow  and  could  be  cro.ssed  without  trouble,  and  1 did  so 
as  before  on  the  yak’s  back.  We  found  some  tents  bv  the 

bank  of  the  river  where  we  were  allowed  to  pass  a night 

quite  a cheering  change  after  so  many  nights  of  bivouack- 
ing. 

It  was  a moonless  night,  but  the  sky  was  full  of  stars, 
which  threw  their  twinkling  rays  on  the  water  of  the  river. 
The  vast  range  of  the  Him.alavas  was  clearlv  silhouetted. 
SO  as  to  make  its  sharp  outline  perceptible.  The  majestic 
scene  ius]>ired  me  with  jioetic  fervor: 

Ijike  to  tho  ^^ilky  Way  in  Heaven  at  nij>:ht, 

\V^itli  stars  bo^enimed  in  countles.s  nnnibers  decked, 

'I'lio  Hraliniapntra  flaslies  on  the  siplit, 

His  banks,  lit  liannt  for  (lods,  appear 
Tn  f^orji^eons  .splendors  from  the  snowy  licit'lit. 

The  following  day  1 had  to  part  from  my  companions, 
who  were  going  to  a destination  differemt  from  mine,  and 
so  1 was  again  thrown  on  my  own  wits  and  my  own  legs 
for  continuing  my  journey.  After  having  travelled  for  so 
many  days  with  the  help  of  other  ])eople,  1 now  had  to  travel 
24 
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alone  with  notliin^  hut  my  haek  on  whieli  to  earn  ni> 
effects,  ami  my  jonniey  on  the  following  day  was  a cheerless 
and  fatiguing  one.  The  load  weighed  heavdy  on  my  back, 
and  the  time  1 occn])ied  in  taking  rest  was  |)erha])s  longer 
than  that  s])ent  in  actual  progress.  At  last  1 was  so 
much  exhausted  that  1 could  hardly  move  my  limbs. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

A Cheerless  Prospect. 

W'Jiilc  1 WHS  takiug’  rest  in  that  ]iel])less  condition, 
1 was  fortunate  enough  to  see  a 'rihetan  coming  along  my 
way  leading  a yak.  When  he  came  to  where  I was 
sitting  1 greeted  him,  mid  asked  him  to  carry  ni)’  luggage 
as  far  as  he  could  without  compromising  Ins  own  con- 
venience, and  promised  him  suitahle  pay  for  his  trouhle.  He 
willingly  consented,  and  relieved  my  aching  hack  of  its  load. 

After  travelling  ahout  three  miles,  1 ohserveci  three  men 
comim>‘  towards  us  on  horseback,  d hev  were  fully  armetl, 
each  with  a gun,  a lance  and  a sword,  and  as  they  apjiroach- 
• ed  they  looked  like  burly  men,  wearing  'I'ibetan  hunting 
ca})s.  1 at  once  concluded  that  they  must  be  highwaymen, 
for  evidently  they  were  not  pilgrims,  the  latter  generally 
travelling'  with  a pack-horse  or  a yak  to  cari'y  their  neces- 
saries ; nor  could  they  be  merchants,  for  they  would  travel 
in  a caravan,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  country.  My 
companion  came  to  the  same  conclusion  and  began  to  show 
signs  of  fear.  To  encounter  highwaymen  is  not  ([uite 
ao'reeable  under  any  circumstances,  so  I was  not  cheered  at 
the  thought  of  meeting  those  three  fellows,  but  I was 
not  at  all  afraid,  for  1 made  np  my  mind  to  surrender 
whatever  things  they  wished  to  have  out  of  my  effects.  I 
simjdy  wished  to  keep  my  life,  and  for  this  the  highway- 
men conld  have  no  use.  With  that  idea  1 boldly  advanced 
and  soon  came  face  to  face  with  the  three  cavaliers.  They 
asked  me  whence  I came,  and  when  1 rejilied  that  1 was 
returning  from  a visit  to  Mount  Kailasa  they  further  asked 
me  if  I had  not  seen  some  traders  on  my  way.  ’^I'he  traders 
were  their  friends,  they  continued,  and  they  were  seareh- 
iiiR'  for  them. 
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When  1 re])lied  tliat  1 had  nut  iiiut  witli  any  sucli  ])ur- 
sons,  the  men  tlien  said  that  1 must  l)e  a Laiua-})riest,  and 
as  such  they  wished  me  tu  perl'orm  some  divination  for 
tliem,  to  iind  out  the  whereahouts  of  tlieir  friends.  Now 
tlie  meaning  of  tlieir  reipiest  was  (|uite  clear ; they  wished 
to  find  the  traders  in  order  to  assault  and  desjioil 
them.  For  my  own  part  1 was  rather  relieved  when  the 
three  fellows  disclosed  their  intention,  fori  knew  that  high- 
waymen who  were  after  ti-aders  with  rich  goods  would 
scorn  the  idea  of  robbing  a poor  Lama-])riest  such  as  they 
took  me  to  be.  On  the  contrary  they  might  offer  some 
donation  to  such  a priest,  if  they  asked  him  to  undertake 
divination  for  their  sake.  Highwaymen  who  do  bu.siness 
on  a large  scale  often  jirove  a source  of  substantial  profit 
to  Lama-priests,  if  a donation  coming  from  such  (piarters 
can  be  regarded  as  a legitimate  profit. 

Well,  placed  under  such  peculiar  circnmstance.'^,  J was 
obliged  to  give  them  a ‘direction,’  and  of  course  the  direc- 
tion 1.  gave  them  was  the  one  which  I judged  least  likely 
to  be  freipiented  by  traders,  ‘riie  highwaymen  were  high- 
ly pleased  at  my  divination,  thanked  me,  and  then  gallojied 
off  in  the  direction  I indicated.  ‘I'liey  did  not  offer  me  any 
donation,  however,  for  they  said  they  had  nothing  to 
present  to  me  now. 

My  com])anion  had  remained  at  a distance  all  the  while 
as  a terrified  spectator  of  this  strange  transaction  between 
the  highwavmen  and  myself.  ^\  him  they  had  galloped 
awav  he  emerged  from  his  liiding-idace,  and  asked  me  what 
I was  talking  about  with  (hose  dimadful  men.  I fold  him 
in  detail  what  had  passed  between  tlu'  highwaymen  and 
mvself,  and  relieved  his  anxiety  by  assuring  liim  that  my 
divination  was  a nu'ri'  sham,  and  was  really  intended  to 
mislead  them  instead  of  giving  them  any  ])robable  directum. 

After  having  walked  along  a river  bank  for  about  eight 
miles  we  came  to  a tent  which  bidongeil  to  my  eonijianion. 
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luul  tlicre  were  two  or  three  others  besides,  'i'hat  iiitrhfc  i 
slept  in  the  tent  of  iiiy  g'liide^  and  1 also  stayed  tliere 
during  the  following  day  in  order  to  give  rest  to  my 
fatigued  limbs.  On  the  following  moriung  (that  is  on 
September  2()th)  1 purchased  a goat  according  to  the 
advice  of  my  host^  and  packing  my  effects  on  the  animal’s 
back  1 left  the  })lace. 

1 was  soon  after  overtaken  by  a fearful  snowstorm, 
which  obstructed  my  sight  and  blocked  my  progress.  AJy 
Tibetan  garment  Avas  completely  drenched,  and  1 was  Avet 
to  the  skin.  1 could  not  determine  in  Avhicli  direction  I 
should  j)roceed,  for  the  storm  blinded  my  eyes  and  1 had 
lost  my  coinjiass  ; but  though  1 could  not  be  certain  of  the 
right  direction  1 had  to  move  on  as  best  I could,  for  to 
stand  still  was  out  of  the  cpiestion.  My  situation  Avas 
growing  Tiiore  and  more  desperate,  and  I Avas  at  my  Avit’s 
eiid,  not  knoAving  Avhat  to  do.  As  luck  Avould  haA^e  it,  just 
at  that  moment  I met  AA'ith  a horseman.  He  at  once 
noticed  the  plight  I Avas  in  and  kindly  offered  me  the 
hospitality  of  his  tent.  It  was  a little  drl'our,  he  said,  for 
one  going  to  Lhasa  to  go  Avith  him  to  his  tent,  but  it 
Avould  be  dangerous  (though  not  probably  fatal,  as  the 
season  Avas  not  yet  far  adA'anced)  to  ])ass  that  snoAA^y  night 
in  the  open  ; the  cold  Avas  too  soA^ere  to  expose  oneself  to 
it  Avith  safetA'  at  night.  1 gratefully  accepted  the 
hospitable  offer,  transferred,  as  he  bade  me,  a part  of  my 
goat’s  load  on  to  the  back  of  his  horse,  and  then,  leading 
the  goat,  folloAved  the  horseman  and  soon  reached  his  tent. 

'Jdm  folloAving  morning  my  host  left  (|uite  early,  and  the 
])eo])le  of  the  tent,  and  of  lour  or  live  othei’s,  broke  u])  their 
cani[)  and  moved  on  in  the  direction  in  Avhich  1 also  Avas  to 
])r()ceed  for  my  journey  toAvards  Lhasa.  So  1 folloAved 
them,  and  trudged  alona’  tlie  snoAv-covered  nround  in  a 
south-ea.sterly  direction  for  about  fifteen  ndles.  1 had  not 
yet  had  ctccasion  to  talk  AA’ith  any  of  them,  but  J felt  sure 
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tliilt  tlu'y  would  ag’iiiu  extoud  to  mo  tlioir  lio.spitality,  and  at 
lea.st  allow  me  to  share  their  tent  at  nii^hit,  for  they  must 
see,  1 thought,  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  sleep  out- 
side among  the  snow-covei-ed  hills.  In  time  the  l)arty 
made  a halt,  seleeted  a suitable  site  for  pitching  their  cump, 
scraped  olf  the  snow,  and  set  up  their  tents.  All  that 
while  1 was  watching  the  people  at  work,  or  gazing  at  the 
surrounding  scenery.  When  the  tent-jiitching  was  finished, 
1 asked  the  ])eo])le  of  the  tent  in  which  I had  slept  the 
preceding  night  for  permission  to  enjoy  a similar  favor 
again.  1 was  astonished  to  receive  from  them  a blunt 
refusal.  Then  1 tried  another  tent,  but  with  no  better 
success,  and  my  earnest  reipiests  at  the  five  or  six  other  tents 
were  all  in  vain.  1 at  last  came  t(j  the  only  i-emaining  tent, 
and  1 thought  that  as  this  was  my  last  chance  1 must 
somehow  or  other  ])ersuade  the  inmates  to  admit  me, 
whether  they  were  willing  to  i-eceive  me  or  not;  so  J 
beti’ked  them — thev  were  an  old  dame  and  her  daughter — 
for  jiermission  to  sleep  in  their  tent,  on  the  ground 
that  1 should  probably  be  frozen  to  death  if  I were 
tt)  stay  outside  in  the  snow  on  that  cold  night,  and 
urged  that  they  should  take  compassion  on  me.  1 
added  that  I might  repay  their  kindness  with  a suitable 
present  of  money.  The  old  woman  was  not  softened  at  all 
liy  my  ap})eal.  On  the  contrary  she  was  angry  with  me, 
saying  that  1 was  insulting  her  by  trying  to  force  luisjiitali- 
tv  from  her.  Why  had  L not  tried  other  tents  inhabited 
by  men,  and  why  should  I be  so  imjiortunate  with 
her  alone  ? I was  insulting  her  because  she  was  a woman, 
she  adiU'd,  and  she  insistial  on  my  leaving  her  tent.  \\  him 
J tried  to  ]n-otest  against  this  merciless  treatment  she  stood 
up  in  an  awful  passion,  and  raising  aloft  tin*  I ilietan 
tongs,  with  which  she  was  scraping  togelhm-  the  kindled 
vak’s  dung,  she  made  as  though  she  would  strike  me. 
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Xo  one  would  t.iko  mo  into  his  tent,  and  I was  thus 
<|nito  at  iny  wit’s  end.  1 retired  to  a distance  of  some 
dozen  yards  and,  looking'  at  tlie  four  or  five  tents  wliicli 
appeared  to  ho  warm  and  cozy,  rememhered  Ihiddha’s 
words:  “For  him  who  has  no  relationshi])  to  me,  it  is 
veiy  difficult  to  receive  salvation  from  me.”  ’Phese 
jieople  were  perfect  sti’angers  to  me,  and  therefore  sle])t 
comfoi'tahly  in  their  tents,  while  I had  to  lie  down  on 
the  cold  ground,  ex]a)sed  to  the  severe  winds.  ]>nt,  1 
thought,  the  fact  that  1 had  asked  them  for  a lodging  might 
have  created  a certain  relationship,  hy  means  of  which 
they  might  yet  he  saved,  and  that  it  would  not  he  quite 
in  vain  if  T read  the  Hol\'  d'exts  for  their  salvation.  Of 
course  this  was  merely  my  duty  as  a follower  of  Ihuldha, 
whose  love  is  universal.  So  1 sat  down  on  the  ground  and 
recited  the  Ifnddhist  Text,  with  the  kindest  intentions. 

After  a while  the  girl  whom  I had  lately  asked  for  a lodg- 

ing peeped  from  her  tent  and  stared  at  me,  then  hastily 
withdrew.  Presently  she  appeared  a second  time  and, 
ap])roaching  me,  said  that  she  siqq')osed  I was  conjuring 
evil  spirits  to  punish  her  and  her  mother  for  their 

refusal  to  lodge  me.  ’Phis  must  not  he  done,  said  she. 

She  and  her  mother  had  now  agreed  that  they  should 
entertain  me  in  their  tent,  and  she  had  heen  sent  for 
me.  ’Phore  was  somethiuo-  comical  in  the  fact  that  mv 

n «• 

kind  intentions  should  ho  taken  for  revengeful  motives, 
and  that  those  motives  should  he  ret^'arded  with  kindiu'ss. 
Put  T attributed  all  to  the  henevolence  of  Puddha,  and 
thankfully  accepted  the  giiTs  invitation.  A Pudclhist 
service  wais  held  that  evening. 
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3’ho  followint^  moniiug'  1 left  the  tent  very  early,  and 
walked  sotitli-ea.st  for  two  miles  and  a half  in  a hilly  dis- 
trict. Quite  iinex])ectedl3g  two  men  rushed  out  from 
beliind  a rock  and  stopped  me.  As  tliey  did  not  seem  like 
robbei's,  tlu)iigh  they  were  armed,  I was  simj)le  enough  to 
think  that  they  wei’O  natives  of  the  ]dace  making  a trij). 
They  approached  close  to  me  and  asked  me  what  I had. 
I re])lied,  “I  had  JSiiddhism 'I'hev  did  not  understand 
what  J said  and  e.vclaimed: 

“What  is  that  yon  liave  on  your  back?” 

“That  is  my  food.” 

“What  is  that  sticking  out  on  your  breast  ?” 

“That  is  my  silver.” 

No  soonei-  had  the  last  answer  been  given,  than  the  men 
seized  my  sticks,  and  I understood  at  once  that  they  were 
robbers.  Pronphly  making  up  m}^  mind  what  to  do,  I 
said  : 

“You  want  something  of  me?” 

“Of  course  !”  one  of  them  said,  shoAving  his  teeth. 

“Well,  then,  there  is  no  use  in  hurrying.  1 Avill  give 
you  all  you  Avant.  J3e  calm,  and  say  Avhat  you  Avant.  ” 

“ Produce  yoiii-  silver  first.  ” 

I gave  them  my  purse. 

“ You  seem  to  haA'e  some  valuables  on  your  back.  Let 
us  see.  ” 

I obeyed.  They  also  demanded  to  see  my  bag,  Avhich 
A\"as  being  carried  on  the  gfoat,  and,  after  ransackino’  it, 
returned  me  the  Scriptures,  the  bed-clothes  that  Avere 
heavy,  and  a few  other  things  that  Avere  useless  to  them. 
They  took,  hoAvoA^er,  all  my  food,  saying  that  they  needed 
it,  although  neither  could  I do  without  food. 

It  is  a rule  among  the  robbers  of  Tibet  that, 
having  taken  all  they  Avant,  tliey  should  giA’o  their 
A'ictim  enough  food  for  some  three  days,  ])roAMded  that  the 
latter  read  the  'Pexts  and  ask  for  food.  1 thought  1 Avonld 
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follow  this  fustoiii,  and  1 said  that  1 possessed  in  niy  hreast- 
eloth  a silver  ])a»’otla,  eontaining  relies  of  Hnddlia,  which 
-Mr.  l.)lianiina))ala  of  India  lunl  asked  me  to  prescmt  to 
the  Dalai  Lama,  and  wliich  1 did  not  wish  to  lose.  'I'he  hi<>-h- 
waynum  at  once  wanted  to  know  if  I eonld  not  p^ive  it  to 
them,  and  1 replied  that  if  they  wanted  it  I wcndd  (.^ive  it, 
bat  that  iis  a layman  eonld  not  kee])  it  })roj)ei'ly,  thc'V  mast 
expect  some  misfortune  as  a punishment  foi'  their  sacrilege. 

So  saying,  1 pi'tKluceil  the  [)agoda  and  invited  them  to 
0])en  it.  'I’his  was  probably  more  than  they  ex))ected.  'I'liey 
would  not  even  touch  it,  but  asked  me  to  place  it  upon  their 
heads  with  my  benediction.  J held  the  ])agoda  over  their 
heads  ami,  i-eciting  the  three  Ifefiiges  and  Five  Command- 
ments of  Ibiddha,  ))rayed  that  their  sins  might  be 
extinguished  by  the  mei-it  of  Dharma. 

'riien  1 stood  nj),  and  was  going  to  ask  of  them  a few  days’ 
rations,  when  two  men  on  horseback  pat  in  an  a])j)earance  far 
aliead,  and  btd'oi'e  I could  look  I'ound,  the  i-obbers  had 
gathered  together  all  that  they  had  seized,  and  made  ofl' 
in  the  opposite  direction.  They  ran  over  the  mountains  like 
hares,  and  it  was  C[nite  out  of  the  cpiestion  for  me  to  give 
them  chase.  1 thought,  therefore,  to  ask  the  horsemen 
for  provisions.  Jfut  for  some  reason  or  other  they 
climbed  a mountain  aliead  of  me,  and  did  not  come  as  far 
as  where  I was.  I called  out  to  them  and  made  signs  by 
turning  my  right  hand  inwards,  according’  to  tlu'  1 ibetau 
custom.  Perha|)s  my  voice  did  not  reach  them,  or  they 
had  some  business  demanding  nrgmit  attendanec',  for  they 
])aid  no  attention  to  me.  Still  1 had  h'ft  eight  Indian  gold 
coins  which  1 had  ke])t  close  to  my  skin.  .My  baggage 
havinu’  bc'en  greatly  diminished,  1 placed  it  all  on  my 
goat,  and  went  on  with  my  journey.  It  was  a stei'p 
mountain  ])ass,  and  bid’ori'  I had  travi'lhal  eight  miles  it 
bi'caiiK'  dark.  The  night  was  sjamt  as  usual  in  bivonack- 
inu’  in  a crevict'  bc'twi'en  the  rocks. 


AT  death’s  door. 


1 'J.') 

'riu'  following'  iiu)riiini2,‘  1 wislusl  to  take  :i  iiortli- 
oiistovly  (liiT'ctioii,  so  !is  to  roach  a certain  j)ost-town;  but 
luiviii”'  no  coiii])asSj  I could  not  ascertain  niy  bearinys, 
and  seem  to  have  strayed  off  to  the  south-east  and  evemt- 
ually  due  south,  instead  of  north-east,  as  i should  have  (hjiie. 
The  snow  began  to  fall  at  three  o’clc^dc  in  the  after- 
noon, and  1 walked  and  walked  until  the  evening, 
but  met  not  a single  human  being.  1 wa,s  exceedingly 
hungry,  and  so  thirsty  that  .1  ate  the  snow.  One 
meal  a day  would  have  been  sufficient  for  me,  but  the 
absolute  tasting  gave  me  no  small  pain. 

Darkness  and  hunger  compelled  me  to  sto}),  and  J select- 
ed a hollow  in  the  ground  as  my  bed,  clearing  it  of  .snow. 
As  there  is  alwa^'s  a danger  of  being  frozen  dead  when  one 
is  beset  by  a snow-storm  in  a vast  plain,  1 took  the 
precaution  to  hold  my  breath,  so  as  to  minimise  the 
communication  with  the  outside  air,  according  to  the 
methods  learned  during  my  Jhiddhist  training.  This,  I 
think,  is  the  best  method  for  bivouacking  in  the  snow,  and 
1 soon  fell  asleej)  in  the  hollow. 

()n  Avaking  early  next  morning  i saw  the  snow  had 
fallen  to  a great  de})th,  but  the  weather  was  fine  ; 
and  when  I looked  around,  I thought  the  mountains 
ahead  resembled  the  hilly  district  called  Nahru-ye, 
Avhere  I had  once  been  in  the  company  of  some  herdsmen. 
Prcjceeding  further,  1 found  the  familiar  Kyang-chu  river, 
which  I was  delighted  to  see.  Sustained  by  the  hope 
of  finding  some  old  accpiaintances  at  Nahru-ye,  1 wmlked 
some  five  nnles  in  that  direction,  lint  nowhere  wuis 
there  any  human  being  to  be  sc'cn ; there  was  nothing 
but  the  snow.  I was  almost  despairing,  owing  to  mv 
extreme  hunger  and  thii-st,  for  I was  (.mtirely  exhausU'd, 
though  I Imd  no  heavy  baggage'  to  carry.  Jhit  I had  to 
w'alk  on  and  on,  eating  a litth'  snow  from  time  to  time  to 
alhiv  mv  hunger. 
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I tlioiiglit  tliat  l)_v  travelling'  farther  aei'oss  the  Kyang- 
ehu  rivei',  1 sliouhl  ivaeh  the  place  where  Alchu  iiaiiia 
lived.  He  never  wandered  far  awjiy  from  that  place, 
and  I might  find  him  there  ; so  1 decided  ujion  travelling 
in  that  dii-ectioii.  1 crossed  the  river  ahoiit  nine  miles 
above  the  place  where  I had  crossed  it  on  the  jirevious 
occasion.  'Fhe  water  had  decrea.sed  to  about  one-lifth  of 
its  usual  amount,  and  it  was  just  freezing.  J broke 
the  ice  wdth  my  sticks  and  crossed  the  river.  If  the 
ice  liad  been  thick,  the  ero.ssing  of  the  river  would  have 
been  a very  ea.sy  task,  but  the  thin  ice  entailed  the  danger 
to  the  traveller  of  being  tlirown  into  the  deej)  current,  and 
injured  by  the  ice-blocks  After  many  difficulties  1 reached 
the  opposite  bank,  and  walked  due  south. 

'riien  the  baggage  wliich  was  being  carried  by  the  goat 
got  lost.  It  contained  wliat  the  robbers  had  left — a 
carpet  made  of  sheeji-skin,  slioe.s,  drugs,  and  such  things. 
1 searched  everywhere,  but  in  vain.  1 had  to  give  uji  my 
searcli  and  jiroceed  further,  for  I wished  to  reach  a tent 
before  night,  as  sleeping  amid  the  snow  on  the  open  liehl  for 
several  nights  consecutively  would  mean  the  end  of  my  life; 
so  I pushed  on  until  eight  o’clock  and  had  covered  twenty 
miles,  when  another  trouble  crop})ed  up  iu  the  sha])e  of 
terrible  jiaiu  iu  the  eyes,  the  result  of  the  strong  glare  of 
the  sun  on  the  snow.  My  eyes  felt  as  if  they  would  burst, 
and  I could  not  remain  (piiet.  Moreover  the  snow  recom- 
menced falling  in  the  evening,  and  the  cold  was  extivnie, 
and  when  1 lay  down  1 felt  the  biting  coldness  of  the  snow 
on  my  head.  1 jiressed  the  snow  on  my  eyes,  but  it  did  imt 
le.ssen  the  pain  in  the  least.  A cold  sweat  broke  out  all  over 
me  from  tlu^  jiaiu  iind  cold,  aud,  iu  trying  to  calm  myself,  1 
found  that  mv  body  was  becoming  bcmiimla'd  by  the  frost. 
I tried  keeping  my  eye's  shut,  ami  anointed  them 
iibundantlv  with  the  oil  of  cloves.  Ihit  slrmber  was  far 
from  me.  1 i-ivetti'd  my  thoughts  on  Hmhihism,  and  was 
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(loin^  iny  bc'sfc  to  koop  down  tlio  ])aiu,  wlu'ip  (juitc  uu- 
o'xpectodly,  1 was  inspired  witli  an  uht,  wliieli  runs: 

Upon  these  plains  ot  sno^v,  niy  be<l  is  snow, 

My  pillow,  snow  ; niv  i'ood  also  the  same; 

And  this  iny  snowy  journey,  full  of  i)ain. 

'Idle  effusion  sootJied  niy  iietirt,  and  I felt  more  than 
ever  tliankfid  for  tlie  beauty  of  the  Japanese  languag'e. 

'The  next  day,  October  I,  1900,  at  about  six  iu  the  morn- 
ing I decided  to  i)roceed  ou  my  journey,  d’lie  snow  had 
ceased,  tmd  the  sun  was  sliiuino-  brioditlv,  to  the  increased 
])ain  of  my  eyes.  I could  not  walk  with  my  eyes  shut;  and 
yet  the  pain  of  keeping  them  open,  however  slightly,  was 
more  than  I could  bear.  I was  so  overcome  by  it  that 
1 would  from  time  to  time  fall  down,  wherever  I might 
be.  1 had  had  no  food  for  nearly  four  days,  and  was  so 
weak  that  the  smallest  stone  lvin«-  iu  the  snow  would 

t/  O 

bring  me  down.  Fortunately  I sustained  no  injury,  owing 
to  the  softness  of  the  snow  and  the  lightness  of  my 
body.  'Phere  was  a time,  however,  when  I got  (pdte 
exasperated  by  hunger,  the  pain  in  my  e3"es,  and  the 
w'eakuess  of  m\'  lugs,  and  sat  down  in  the  snow^,  feeling 
that  1 was  fated  to  die.  Jntellectuall\^,  however,  death 
wnis  far  from  niy  thoughts.  Were  there  only  some  means 
of  getting  rid  of  1113"  bodil)'  pains,  I thought  1 could  wudk 
on  and  on,  and  at  last  reach  safety. 

At  this  juncture  a horseman  ])ut  in  an  apjiearance 
far  ahead.  I strained  my  e3n\s,  though  with  terrible 
jiain,  and  thus  made  out  that  it  wms  a horseman.  I stood 
up  at  once  nml  signalled  him  to  approach.  I wdshod 
to  shout  but  could  not;  the  effort  seemed  to  choke 
me,  and  it  was  onl)'  after  enormous  exertion  that 
I s<piee/,ed  out  two  feeble  shouts  and  wildly  gesticulated. 
'Pile  horseman,  Imviiig  ii])])arenf Iv  observed  me,  gallojied 
towards  me,  to  uyy  greet  jov.  Soon  he  was  beside  me, 
uskiiig  me  what  1 wes  doing  in  sucli  a desert  of  snow,  and  J 
told  him  with  uncommon  dijficidtv  tluit  1 hed  been  robbed 
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of  most  of  my  liad  lost  wliat  romainc'd  to  mo 

c)i  ronfc,  ;uid  laid  had  iiotliino-  to  oat  for  ovor  throo  or  four 
tlays.  lio  was  a young'  maiij  fall  of  sympathy,  'riioiig'h 
ho  was  ])rovided  witli  oxtra  jn'ovi.sioiis,  ho  said,  ho  would 
givo  mo  only  somo  swootmoats,  mado  of  oroam  and  hrowii 
sugar,  a food  which  is  ostoomod  a.s  a rai'O  dolioaoy  in  tho 
northorn  sto])j)Os  of  9’il)ot.  I swallowod  down  tho  food 
which  ho  ga\o  mo  so  hnrriodly  that  1 did  not  ovon  tasto  it. 

1 thon  ompdrod  of  him  if  J conld  not  lind  a lodging  horo- 
abonts.  11  is  roply  was  tliat  ho  was  a pilgrim,  and  that  his 
])aronts  and  others  woi'o  staying  hosido  the' mountain  ahoad 
e)f  ns,  and  that  1 should  bo  able*  to  obtain  some'  accommoehi- 
tion  thoro.  lie  thoroforo  advised  mo  to  come  tohis  tent,  and, 
saying  that  ho  was  in  harry,  gallo[)od  away  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Tho  distance  was  only  a little  above  two  miles,  but  1 
do  iu)t  romombor  how  often  J stnndelod  and  fell  down,  and 
rested,  and  ato  snow,  before  1 reached  the  tent.  More  than 
three  boars  were  occupied  on  the  journey,  and  I did  not 
reach  the  tent  till  ])ast  eleven  o’clock,  when  the  y(»nng  man 
came  ont  to  welcome  me.  His  parents  congratnlatetl  mo  on 
my  narrow  escape  from  death,  and  entertained  me  with  the 
best  .sort  of  ’ribetan  food,  which  consisted  of  boiled  rice 
covered  with  batter,  and  acconijianied  by  sngai' and  raisins. 
1 did  not  take  ninch  of  the  food,  for  fear  that  the  sadden 
repletion  might  injure  me,  bat  1 took  a little  milk  after  a 
very  modest  repast.  'I'he  ])ain  in  my  eyes  was  no  better, 
'riiere  was  no  medicine,  and  the  best  1 conld  do  was  to  cool 
them  with  snow.  In  spile  of  the  line  bed  with  which  1 
was  accommodated  1 emdd  not  sleep  that  night,  owing 
to  the  pain  1 fc'lt  in  my  eyes. 

Tlu'S('  people,  Ix'ing  pilgrims,  wc're  intending  to  niovi*  on 
(lav  bv  day.  'The  next  morning,  therefnrt',  1 also  had  to 
])roce('d  on  my  jom'm'V.  Ibil  it  was  some  tinu'  l)efoi'e  they 
conld  start,  for  they  had  f(j  imll  down  the  t('nts  and  pack 
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tliein  on  the  yaks.  1 linislic'd  iny  tea  tliorofoiv,  and  wont 
out  of  doors,  while  they  wore  busily  eng'ag'od  iii  ])ackiug 
their  effects.  I had  walked  to  the  fuilluu’  end  of  a row  of 
four  or  live  tents,  wlien  seven  or  eiglit  ferocious  Tibetan 
dogs  attacked  me,  barking  loudly.  Ilaudicap])ed  as  1 was 
with  the  ])aiu  in  niy  eyes,  I could  not  dt’id  witli  these  dogs 
so  deftly  as  at  other  times.  At  first,  I ke])t  my  eyes  open 
and  brandished  my  two  sticks,  driving  back  the  animals, 
which  attacked  me  from  all  sides.  But  once  1 was  obliged 
to  close  my  eyes,  and  immediately  a dog  behind  me  seized 
one  of  my  sticks.  'Idie  next  moment  another  dog  fastened 
his  teeth  on  my  right  leg,  and  threw  me  down. 

I uttered  a feeble  cry  for  hel]),  whicli  brought  several  men 
on  tlie  scene,  and  they  di-ove  away  the  dogs  with  stones. 
But  the  blood  llowed  out  abundantly  from  the  wound, 
which  I held  fast  Avitli  my  hands,  and  I lay  motioidess  until 
an  aged  dame  brought  me  some  medicine,  which  .she  said 
was  a,  marvellous  cure  for  such  wounds.  I dressed  the 
vround  witli  the  medicine  and  bandaged  it,  and  attempted 
to  rise,  Init  in  vain.  It  was  impos.sible  for  me  to  stand  up. 

But  as  it  was  equally  impossible  that  I should  lie  down 
there  for  ever,  I asked  the  peo])le  what  they  would  advise 
me  to  do,  and  if  they  did  not  know  the  whereaV)onts  of 
Alchu  1 jama,  wliom  I thought  to  be  in  that  vicinity.  They 
asked  me  if  I was  acquainted  with  Alchu  Lama,  and,  on 
being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  one  of  them  volunteered 
to  carry  me  on  his  horse  to  the  tent  of  Alchu  Lama,  who 
he  said,  being  a physician,  Avould  be  able  to  cure  me  alike 
of  the  Avound  and  of  the  eve-disease.  I rose  Avith  the 
support  of  the  sticks,  one  of  Avhiclt  broke  under  me  and 
had  to  be  throAvn  aAvay,  and  mounted  on  the  luu’se. 

Arriving  at  a place  Avhere  thei'e  stood  two  tents, 
1 })erceived  that  these  tents  Avero  smaller  than  tluvse  of 
Alchu  Lama,  ^rhough  Avondering  at  lu'art,  I alighted 
from  the  horse,  and  ('lupiirc'd  at  one  of  the  tents  for 
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tlie  Laiiiu,  iuul  1 was  iiifuniK'd  tliat  tliis  was  not  tlie 
Lamars  tent,  Out  tliat  of  liis  wife’s  fatliei'.  I wanted 
to  reach  the  Lama’s  tents  soineliow,  and  was  s])eakin^ 
to  that  effect,  wlien  the  wife,  liearing'  my  voice,  said  tliat 
I was  the  revered  Jjama  who  liad  made  a pilgrimage 
to  the  snowy  peak  of  'I'ise,  and  came  out  to  see  me. 

“ Where  is  your  Lama  ? ” I asked. 

“ He  liv(*s  ahoiit  two  miles  east  of  this  ]dace.” 

“ I wish  to  find  him.  Have  you  no  one  to  take  me  to  him?” 

“ 1 have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Lama  any  more,  nor  can 
I take  yon.  But  if  you  want  to  go  there,  1 will  direct  the 
man  who  has  hroiight  you  here  to  accompany  you.” 

“ But  why  do  you  not  youi\self  return  to  your  own  home?” 

“Oh,  there  is  no  man  so  wic-ked  as  he;  J intiuid  to 
leave  him.” 

“’Phat  is  not  gfiod,”  said  1. 

’Phen  we  had  a long  talk,  and  after  I had  heen  given 
a rejiast,  I rode  to  the  Lama’s  tent. 

'Phe  Lama  Being  out,  1 was  reci'ived  by  his  donn'stics. 
When  he  returned  home  in  the  evening,  1 ri'lated  my 
adventures  to  him  and  asked  him  for  some  medicine.  He 
kindly  dressed  my  wound  with  excellent  drugs,  and  gave 
mo  purgatives,  saying  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
jmrge  my  body  in  order  to  jirevmit  the  diffusion  throughout 
my  system  of  jioison  which  some  of  tlu'  dogs  injected  by 
their  bites.  He  also  said  that  1 should  stay  with  him  for 
at  least  a week,  in  order  to  recujierate.  'Phanks  to  his 
directions,  which  I obeyed,  1 was  in  a f(>w  days  greatly 
relieved  of  tlu'  suffering  both  in  my  leg  and  eyes. 

1 had  ex])erienced  enough  of  hardshiji,  and  had  very  jioor 
jirospects  of  an  easy  lifi*  in  tlii'  future'.  But  still  there  was 
a genuine  ])leasure  in  jmshiug  on  through  hardships. 
About  that  time  I composi'd  a jioem  : 

■Ml  l)itt('r  linrilslii])s  in  this  world  of  woo, 

Iliivo  I Hills  tiisti'd  now  diiriiif' I Ills  lifi' ; 

Nono  will  1)0  loft  for  nio  (o  siilTor  niori'. 
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One  day  I asked  the  Lanai  wliy  he  laid  sent  his  wife  to 
her  parents,  whei’en])on  lit'  I'xplained  the  slioid-coniin^s  of 
liis  wife.  Both  had  tlieir  reasons,  and  I conld  not  say  wliicdi 
was  wrono'.  Bnt,  1 said,  tlie  man  ought  to  have  magnani- 
niity  and  to  console  his  wife,  so  that  it  was  advisable  for  the 
Lama  to  send  for  his  wife  to  come  back.  1 snjiported  my 
advice  by  the  doctrines  of  Buddhism,  and  made  him  yield  to 
my  pro])Osal.  He  sent  two  of  his  men  for  his  wife,  wlio, 
after  making  some  fuss,  returned  to  his  tent  the  same 
evening. 

The  following  day,  when  I referred  to  the  Discourse 
on  the  Five  Vices,  which  is  included  in  the  (TOS})el  of  the 
Bnddha  Life  Eternal  (one  of  the  three  books  of  the  Jbdo 
Sect,  bnt  not  found  in  the  Tibetan  Canon)  the  Lama 
e.xpressed  his  desire  to  hear  a lecture  on  it.  I consented 
to  the  reipiest  and  expounded  the  discourse  on  the 
days  following.  The  sermon  in  (piestion  treats  of  all 
imaginable  vices  and  sins  devised  by  mankind,  arrang- 
ing them  into  five  classes  and  explaining  them  in  the  most 
appropriate  manner.  During  my  lecture  on  this  discourse 
the  coujde  were  so  deeply  moved  to  repentance  for 
their  sins  that  they  wept  and  at  times  asked  me  to 
suspend  the  lecture.  As  their  repentance  was  sincere, 
I congratulated  them  on  their  pi'ogress  in  vii’tue.  I stayed 
with  them  for  some  ten  days,  and  my  bodily  troubles 
were  so  much  relieved  that  I was  able  to  regale  1113’ 
e^'es  with  the  magniheent  view  of  the  snow  and  ice,  lit 
up  by  the  serene  moon-light.  'I’liis  lovely  scenery  of 
nature  caused  me  to  think  of  my  country,  and  1 had 
occasion  to  com[)ose  maiy  vthi-s,  two  of  which  were  as 
follows  : 

Tlic  spotle.ss  sky  is  l):itheil  in  lij^ht  sereno 

By  thiit  cold  moon  witli  lier  all-tmiujuil  ray; 

Tin's  pleasant  scene  lires  me  with  memories  sweet 
Of  that  dear  mother-land  Jiow  far  awav. 
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lien*  on  those  lonely  stopiios  the  ^^niss  is  drv, 

No  roods,  no  iintiinin  llowors  show  Ihoir  smiles  ; 
On  hif'h  the  moon  shim's  on  those  n ilds  alone, 
P^nhanoiiiL!;  thus  the  loiudinoss  ])i'oi‘ound. 


(niAPTKH  XXXIV. 

The  Saint  of  the  White  Cave  revisited. 

1 spent  some  ])leasaiit  davs  liei'e  and  was  perfectly 
cured  of  my  illness.  At  the  instance  of  Alchii  Lama  I 
decided  to  pay  anotlier  visit  to  (lelong  Ifinpoclie.  Onr 
party,  including  the  Lama,  his  wife,  myself  and  three 
domestics,  all  on  horseback,  and  a hoi-se  which  carried  my 
baggage  and  onr  ])resents  to  the  holy  man  of  the  White 
Cave,  rode  south  at  fall  speed,  covering  a distance 
of  thirteen  miles  in  a short  time.  It  was  l)efore 
eleven  when  we  I’eached  the  cave,  and  we  were  ordered 
to  wait  for  a.  time  before  we  could  see  the  jiriest. 
At  eleven  those  who  had  assembled  at  the  cave, 
about  thirty  in  all,  held  a service,  the  illiisti-ions  jn-iest 
olHciating,  answering  ([uestions,  and  receiving  offerings. 
When  all  were  about  to  withdraw,  the  Lama  detained 
me,  saying  he  had  something  to  talk  to  me  about. 
Alchu  Lama  and  his  wife  thereupon  bade  me  farewell, 
saying  that  T should  take  tlie  road  to  Lhasa,  and  we 
parted,  I thanking  them  for  their  kindness. 

1 sat  in  front  of  the  Lama,  who  was  engaged  in  dee]) 
meditation,  the  subject  of  which  was  not  difficult  to  guess, 
for  when  I was  at  the  tent  of  .\lchu  Lama  i had  lu'ard  it 
stated  that  rumors  were  ])i'rsisteutly  diss(*mina(t'd  to  the 
effect  that  the  Lama  who  had  made  a ])ilgi’imagi‘  to  I he 
snowy  peak  of  'I'ise  (this  nd'erred  to  me)  was  not  a China- 
man, though  he  pretmided  to  be  oiu',  but  au  I'higlishman, 
who  was  iuvestig:)liug  tlu'  situation  of  alTaii’s  in  'Tibi't. 
Alchu  Lama  added  that  the  iguorance  of  the  masses, 
who  would  take  such  a ti’U(>  lover  of  Ihiddhism  as 
myself  foi‘  a spy,  was  incorrigibh'.  Such  being  the 
sitmition,  I thoug^ht  the  riimoi-  must  have  I'eached  the 
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ears  of  tlio  ”’00(l  iiuih,  wlio  was  in  consc([neiicc  to  toll 

me  soiiu'tliiii''’  in  vefcT-ence  to  it.  Presently  tlio  jiriest 
asked  me  i\.  most  matter-of-faet  (|uestion  : wluit  was  my 
ol)jeetin  proceeding  to  Lhasa,  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming 
liardships  wliicli  lieset  me  ‘I'  I answered  that  I had  no 
other  object  than  to  save  all  beings  by  proseenting  my 
studies  in  Jbiddhi.sm.  Thus  I tried  to  parry  Ids  matter-of- 
fact  (piestion  with  a metaphysical  answer.  ^I'he  Lama  at 
once  said  : 

“ Why  do  you  want  to  save  all  beings 

“( )nly  because  they  are  sufl'ering  from  all  sorts  of  pains. 

“ Then  von  have  all  beings  in  view  ? ” 

I retorted  with  an  ecpially  idealistic  answer  : “ Having  no 
J^lgo,  how  can  1 have  all  beings  in  view^?” 

'^I’he  priest  sndled,  and,  changing  the  subject  of  the 
convei’sation,  asked  me  if  I had  ever  been  troubled  with  love 
affairs.  In  rejily  1 said  that  though  I had  once  greatly 
suffered  in  that  connexion,  I was  at  present  free  from  that 
torture,  and  hoped  to  remain  so.  Then  he  at  once  turned  to 
my  adventure  with  the  rolibers,  asking  me  wdiether  I had 
hated  those  robbers  during  the  time  I was  with  them,  and 
whether  I had  not  cursed  them  after  our  ]>arting,  for  the 
jmrpose  of  revenging  myself  on  them.  I replied  that  there 
was  no  use  in  hating  them,  as  they  had  robbed  me  because 
1 deserved  to  be  robbed.  I myself  rather  was  hateful,  who 
had  committed  the  sins  whicii  made  me  deserve  the 
misfortune,  and  I was  glad  that  I could  pay  niy  debts. 
Such  being  my  thoughts,  there  was  no  use  in  invoking 
evil  on  their  heads.  On  the  contrary,  I had  prayed 
that  on  account  of  their  having  come  across  me,  they 
mia'ht  bec<mie  true  men,  or  saints,  in  the  next  life 
if  iKjt  in  this.  The  Lama  then  said  : 

“All  yoni'  words  are  rightly  saifl.  But  you  will  ]irobably 
meet  with  many  snch  rolibers  on  your  way  to  Lhasa. 
They  may  even  kill  yon.  '^I'lien  yon  will  not  be  able  to 
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acoomi)lisli  your  object  of  saviii^^  all  beinj^s.  You  bad 
better  ‘'•ive  up  your  intention  of  ])roceedin^  to  Ijlnisa,  and 
betake  youi‘self  back  to  Ne])sl.  'I’liere  is  a <>;ood  road 
from  Ijo  to  Ne])at.  ^ on  must  ^'o  at  once  to  bo.  if,  on 
the  contrary,  you  go  to  Lliasa,  1 b(.‘lieve  you  will  certain- 
ly be  killed  on  tbe  way.” 

This  he  said  suggestively,  and  continued  in  a .solemn 
tone  ; “in  order  to  attain  yoin- object,  you  may  take  any 
means.  Your  journey  to  Lhasa  is  not  your  only  object.  If 
you  are  sincere  in  saying  that  you  want  to  save  all  beings, 

you  must  leave  for  Ne]);'!!  ! ” 

1 replied  : “1  cannot  commit  my.self  to  .such  an  equivocal 
argument,  and  1 fail  to  concur  in  your  opinion  that  any 
means  is  justiliablo  by  its  end.  'I'lie  (Josjiel  of  the  Ibuldha, 
Mi(/lifil  Sun,  has  it  that  the  means  is  the  object,  meaning  that 
the  })ractice  of  hone^it  means  is  identical  with  the  attainment 
of  an  object.  I'he  fact  that  i enter  Laradise  is  no  more  the 
attainment  of  the  object  of  my  life,  than  is  my  arrival  at 
Lhasa.  The  practice  of  honest  means  being  the  object 
itself,  I believe  that  at  the  moment  when  1 adopt  honest 
means,  i have  attained  my  object.” 

“ 'Phen  what  route  will  you  take  in  your  journey  and 

whither  will  yon  go  ? ” 

“ As  a matter  of  fact,  1 shall  take  the  mountain  jiass, 
and  steer  my  way  to  the  caiiital  of  'Pibet.” 

“ 'Phat  is  curious,  that  you  should  take  the  road 
exposed  to  fatal  risks.  Letter  return  to  Xepfd.  ^'ou  say 
rash  things.  I know  your  future  fate,  and  know  that  it 
you  go  on  your  way,  you  will  die  ! 

His  words  were  intimidating,  but  1 replied:  “Heally." 
But  1 do  not  know  my  tlealh,  much  le.ss  my  birth.  What 
1 know  is  only  to  do  what  is  honest.” 

'Phe  Lama  nuMlitated  for  a while  in  deep  silence, 
and  then  smbleidv  changed  the  conversation,  referring 
to  the  Mani,  or  t'lu>  sealed  book  of  Tibet.  I omit  here 
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OUT  dialogTie  on  tin’s  sulijoct,  as  it  is  too  teclniieal  for 
geueval  readers.  We  were  so  taken  up  witli  our  religious 
talk  that  wo  were  unconscious  of  the  approach  of  the 
evening. 

'^riie  Lama’s  suspicions  were  largely  allayed,  and  he  said 
that  he  wondered  how  the  people  of  the  neiglihorhood  were 
able  to  invent  such  rumors,  and  that  I Avas  a true  seeker 
after  Huddhism.  He  aatis  sincerely  delighted  Avith  me  and, 
saying  that  money  and  proA’isions  Avere  my  first  necessarii's, 
gave  me  tAveuty  tankas  of  ’ribetau  siU'er,  a Inni])  of  tea,  a big 
bag  of  baked  Hour,  a co])per  pan,  and  other  articles 
I’equired  by  travellers.  ’I’lie  Avhole  of  the  ])resents  Avere 
AOilued  at  [)erha])s  sixty  tankas,  or  fifteen  yen  in  Jajianese 

cnrrencv.  I asked  him  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the 

«/ 

pi'esents,  for  I could  not  easily  carry  so  much.  He  said 
there  Avas  no  need  for  my  being  troubled  about  that  ; for 
all  along  my  Avay  farther  on  I should  evervwhere  find  his 
disciples,  Avho  Avhen  they  saw  the  travelling  bag,  Avould 
rememlier  their  master  and  carry  the  baggage  for  me.  So 
I accepted  the  presents  and  retired,  but  not  before  he  had 
promised  to  invest  me  the  next  morning  Avith  the  mysterious 
poAver  of  the  Mani,  for  which  I thanked  him  sincerely. 

During  that  night,  I decided  to  take  the  highway  to 
Lhasa,  for,  I thought  the  mountain  pass  Avas  full  of  the 
Lama’s  disciple.s,  Avho,  in  spite  of  their  master,  Avould  cast 
suspicious  eyes  on  me,  and  I concluded,  that  if  the  high- 
way Avas  a little  longer  than  the  bye-way,  it  avhs  much 
safer. 

The  following  morning  1 was  initiated  in  the  mysteries 
of  Mani,  and  about  iiooii  the  following  day  I left  the  Lama 
(lelong’s  cave.  For  about  five  miles  1 descended  the  hill, 
carrying  my  baggage  on  my  back,  and  it  Avas  ])retty 
heavy.  Then  1 proceeded  north,  Avith  the  object  of  reaching 
the  highway  and  not  as  directed  by  the  Lama,  and  AAdien  I 
had  walked  another  live  miles,  I saAv  two  tents  and  a man, 
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apparently  a wealthy  graziiM',  coining  out  from  one  of  them 
and  cordially  greeting  nui.  1 was  ratlier  surjirised,  for  1 
knew  1 had  no  acipiaintances  in  that  neighborhood  and  1 did 
not  know  his  face.  1 felt  a little  embarrassed,  but  1 followed 
him  into  his  tent,  where  I wa.s  met  by  Alchii  Lama,  fie 
had  stayeil  the  previous  ev'ening  at  the  tent,  and  had  told 
the  man  of  our  blessed  religious  talk  of  the  otluT  night. 
'I'ho  man,  in  consequence,  had  wished  to  receive  my  benetlic- 
tion.  Being  informed  of  these  facts,  I did  as  he  wished. 
Soon  after  1 left  the  place,  acconrpanied  by  a man 
and  two  horses  carrying  my  things.  I travt'lled  eight  miles 
east  along  the  bank  of  tlu'  \gar  'I'sang-gi-chu,  which  1 had 
crossed  once  on  my  way  from  the  cave  of  the  White  Cliff  to 
the  snowy  jieak  of  'Pise.  'I'lio  same  evening  1 arrived  in  a 
j)lace  on  the  la'vc'rside,  wlu're  the  man  who  had  acconqianic'd 
me  ])ut  down  my  liaggage  and  took  his  leave.  During  the 
evening,  1 empiired  about  the  best  way  to  i-i'ach  the  high- 
road, and  was  informed  that  i luivl  to  cross  the  Brahma]mtra 
for  a second  time,  and  that  I needed  a guide  and  a carriei- 
in  order  to  cross  it.  »So  I engaged  the  nuui  i'e([uired. 

d’he  ne.xt  morning  I walked  ('astwards  ten  mih's  through 
a swampy  jilain,  and  over  a hilly  pass  which  was  live  miles 
long,  and  then  crossed  the  Brahnuqmtra.  On  the  farther 
bank  of  the  river  1 found  a tent  of  mism-able  a))]iearance, 
kept  bv  an  old  woman  and  her  daughter,  whose  business  it 
was  to  watch  yaks  straying  about.  I spent  the  following 
day  in  patching  u])  my  shirts. 

On  October  K),  I again  walked  over  the  swainjn-  jilain 
in  an  easterly  direction.  'I'lie  swanqty  plain  in  'I’ibet  is 
dotted  about  with  ])ools  of  various  depths  in  which  grass 
is  growing.  Walking  through  the  ilani])  ])lace  for 
about  ten  miles,  1 i-eaehed  the  Na-u  'Psangbo,  a large  laver 
flowing  from  the  northern  step[)es  of  'I’ibet  and  into  tlu' 
Bi-ahmaputra.  I had  jiri'vioiisly  been  informed  of  tlu'  ])laee 
whore  1 could  cross  the  river,  but  the  water  reachml 
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iny  breast,  and  tlie  current  was  ra])id,  so  that,  as  1 was  carry- 
ing' tlie  heavy  baggage  on  uiy  back,  tliere  were  times  when 
I thought  I should  be  swept  away  by  the  river.  More- 
over the  sandy  mud  whicli  formed  the  river-bed  sucked 
my  feet  deep  down,  and  made  walking  very  ditHcult. 
Happily,  however,  I reached  the  o])])osite  bank  in 
safety.  Proceeding  a little  farther,  1 found  a big 
tent,  where  I was  lodged  that  night.  My  invariable 
(piestion  was  about  the  way  to  the  high-road.  'Idle  people 
there  informed  me  that  ten  or  twelve  miles  further  to  the 
north-east  there  was  a jiost-town  called  'roksum  d’azam, 
which  stood  on  the  high-road.  'Idie  'idbetan  high-road  over 
the  ste])])es  has  post-towns  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  days’ 
journey  from  each  other.  (Jn  this  side  of  'roksum  'razam, 
on  the  side  nearer  to  the  snowy  peak  of  'Pise,  there 
is  a })ost-town  called  Satsan  'razam.  From  this  place  I 
was  to  travel  along  the  highway,  and  I should  be  able  to 
locate  my  whereabouts  exactly. 

The  following  day  I steered  my  way  due  east,  and  not  in 
the  north-easterly  direction,  which  would  have  led  me  to 
'roksum  'razam,  for  this  route  was,  1 thought,  rather  a 
round-about  way  to  reach  the  high-road.  The  next  day, 
the  19th  October,  1900,  I again  jirooeeded  due  east;  but  I 
met  with  a serious  accident,  which  I must  now  describe. 
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FALLEN  INTO  A MUDDY  SWAMP 


CMIAPTI^^R  XXXV. 

Some  easier  days. 

'I'lie  plain  Avas  iiutliing  hut  a swain])^  and  1 was  ohligvd  to 
wade  across  shallow  streams  alteiaiating  with  mud 
Hats.  At  one  ]dace  J came  to  a hog  which,  when  1 tried 
it  Avith  my  stick,  appeared  to  he  very  deep,  so  that  my 
only  course  was  to  select  what  seemed  to  he  the  narrowest 
])art,  and  to  cross  it  as  host  I could.  H'hc  hog  a,t  this])laco 
AA'as  not  more  than  four  yards  in  width,  and  did  not  look 
as  if  it  could  he  dee]),  as  it  was  covered  Avith  Hue 
sand  at  the  hottom  of  some  shallow  watei',  so  I began  at 
once  to  cross  it  hy  making  a hold  plunge. 

But  alas  ! before  I had  gone  two  stops  I had  sunk  deep 
into  it,  and,  though  I tried  to  save  myself  by  means  of 
my  sticks,  I found  in^'self  momentarily  sinking  further  and 
further  into  the  mire.  I then  took  the  bundles  I Avas 
carrying  one  hy  one  off  my  shoulders,  and  threw  them  on  to 
the  other  side  ; then  I stri])])ed  off  my  clothes  and  threw 
them  likeAviso,  leaA'ing  myself  exposed  to  the  icy  Avind. 
Then  I commenced  Avith  the  aid  of  my  sticks  to  balance 
myself  across  the  hog  Avith  as  much  care  and  as  gingerly 
as  though  1 had  been  balancing  myself  on  a tight  rope  in 
my  younger  days.  As  soon  as  I got  my  body  hack  into  a 
vertical  position  (for  I had  fallen  almost  Hat  upon  my 
face),  1 laid  the  shorter  of  my  sticks  horizontally  across 
the  mud  so  as  to  give  a resting  place  for  my  feet,  and  then 
Avith  the  aid  of  the  longer  stick  iviised  myself  slowly  until 
I got  both  my  feet  upon  it.  'I’lieu  I slowly  movt'd  my  feet 
along  thet(-)p  ol'  tiie  lioi'izoiital  stick,  and  thus,  thanks  to 
the  ligliliiess  of  my  body,  Avhich  had  heoii  frc'c'd  From  all 
encumhrauces,  [ mana.ged  in  a tew  minutes  to  I'each  frri'tt. 
ji  yiiKi. 
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1 was  .sliiveriiig’  witli  cold  when  I g'ot  there,  l)ut  1 was 
e.xceedhigly  proud  of  luy  acrobatic  feat,  and,  wringing  out 
niy  wet  clotlies  as  best  1 could,  put  them  ou  again  and 
made  my  way  to  a tent  which  1 saw  near  tlie  high-i-oad, 
wliere  I fortunately  found  some  ])ilgrims  who  gave  me 
liosj)itality  for  the  night. 

'Pile  word  “ high-road”  suggests  to  the  mind  the  idea  of 
a macadamised  thoi'oughfarc,  f)ut  that  is  not  what  the 
traveller  finds  in  'I'ibet.  'Phe  high-nnid  was  nothing  more 
than  a beaten  t rack,  along  which  men  and  beasts  trod  their 
way  as  best  they  could.  In  fact  anything  is  called  a 
high-way  in  'Pibet,  if  it  is  frecpiented  by  travellers,  free 
from  grass,  fuid  not  too  stony.  in  desert  places,  where 
there  is  no  grass  to  be  woim  off,  there  are  no  high-roads, 
except  in  the  immediate  environs  of  Lhasa,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  carriages  could  be  used  on  the 
high-road;  there  is  no  i-oad  in  Tibet  capable  of  being  used 
by  either  carriage  or  jinriksha.  WTien  some  years  ago  the 
Kaja  of  Nejml  presented  the  Dalai  Lama  with  a carriage 
of  European  make,  to  be  drawn  by  four  horses,  many  of 
the  Dalai  Lama’s  advisers  recommended  him  to  return 
the  gift,  as  one  which  could  not  })ossibly  be  used  in  'Libet. 
Another  o})inion,  however,  prevailed  : it  was  urged  that 
the  carriage  had  l)een  brought  from  a great  distance  and 
could  not  well  be  returned  without  im]»oliteness,  and  it 
was  therefore  })laced  as  a curiosity  in  the  I’alace  at 
Lha.sa,  where  it  can  be  seen  to  this  day.  'Phis  was  about 
four  years  ago. 

Bad  I'oads  ai'e  universal  in  'i'ibet,  excej)t  around  Lha.sa 
and  tShigatze,  the  most  advanced  ciiies  in  the  country,  tstill, 
bad  as  it  was,  I was  glad  lo  bc'  onci'  mori*  on  the  high-i'oad, 
wliere  thei'C'  wcu'c  no  forlresses  for  the  molcs(;ition  of  (ravi'l- 
lei’s,and  by  which  I might  rea.'-onably  Impi'lo  reach  Lhasa  in 
due  lime.  One  day,  afti-r  a long  stri'Ichof  desert  travel- 
ling, 1 reached  a tent  which  was  also  a grog-sho]i — a 
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sonu'wliiit  straiio'o  oasis  in  tlic'  midst  of  a dcsi'i-t.  Hut  it 
became  iiitelli,i>al)le  when  1 fouml  that  a lai-^’e  fail’  of  sa.lt, 
wool,  ami  cattle  had  recently  been  held  in  this  locality  and 
that  the  g-rog-sho])  had  bc'cn  opened  in  connexion  with  the 
fair  by  a man  from  Alondan  in  the  jirovdiice  of  Jjo.  The 
liipior  sold  was  a kind  of  beer  made  from  barley,  and  the 
grog-shop  was  to  remain  here  for  about  another  montli. 

1 reached  the  tent  about  dusk,  and  was  delighted  to  find 
myself  amongst  friends,  for  1 had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  landlady  sometime  before  at  'rsarang.  ddie  old  dame 
was  delighted  to  see  me.  She  liad  been  wondering  what 
had  become  of  me  and  was  very  glad  that  fortune  had 
guided  my  steps  to  her  tent.  She  was  anxious  to  know  it 
I were  going  to  return  to  Tsarang,  to  which  I gave  an 
evasive  answer,  and  she  gave  me  such  a kind  rece])tion 
that  1 should  have  hesitated  to  accept  it  from  any  but 
herself. 

The  next  day  I travelled  over  twelve  miles  tc>  the  south- 
east, with  one  of  the  old  lady’s  servants  to  guide  me 
and  a yak  to  cany  my  luggage.  At  the  end  of  the  journey 
we  reached  the  house  of  a man  named  G-yal  J3um,  to  whom 
the  dame  introduced  me  as  a venerable  Lama,  desirous  of 
hospitality.  (Tyal  Hum  is  the  second  man  in  the  province  of 
Lomba,  and  ])ossesses  two  thousand  yaks,  five  thousand 
shee]),  and  an  enormous  amount  of  wealth.  One  of  his  tents 
was  ninety  yai'ds  square  and  had  a stone  chapel  annexed, 
'riiere  were  two  other  tent.s,  one  of  ordinary  size,  the  otlier 
very  small  and  fitted  u])  like  a tea-house.  The  bottom  edge 
of  the  canvas  of  the  large  tent  w'as  turned  inwards,  and  on 
it  were  placed  large  (piantities  of  goods,  which  served  as 
wc'ights  t(j  secure  the  tent.  'The  go(.)ds  weiv^  all  concealed 
under  ’I'ibetan  blankets,  and  w('ri'  mostly  butter,  bai'ley, 
wheat,  wool,  and  the  like.  It  was  in  this  tent  that  1 stayed- 

tlyal  Ihim  was  about  .■^\  enty-live  yeaj’s  old,  and  his  wif(^ 
over  eighty  and  lilind.  I hey  had  no  children,  and  the 
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'ribetan  law  does  not  permit  tlu'  adoption  of  a child  from 
another  family.  Shonld  a man  dic“  without  children,  Ids 
nearest  relative,  as  a geiu'ral  hat  not  universal  rule,  becomes 
his  heir.  'I’lie  old  couple  asked  me  many  cpiestions  afiout 
Jhiddhism,  wliicli  I answered  as  kindly  as  I could.  They 
thought  tlm  teacldng'  wais  e.Ncelh'iit,  and  as  they  had  now  no 
hopes  e.xcept  in  a future  life,  they  asked  me  to  conduct 
a benedictory  service  for  them  dui-ing  their  life-time — a 
recpiest  to  which  1 gave  consent  the  more  readily,  because  I 
was  much  fatigued  and  wished  to  recuperate.  ^Phe  old 
gentleman  jiressed  me,  indeed,  to  make  a long  stay  of  a 
yi'ar  or  more  with  him,  but  this  1 declined,  as  I feared 
running  any  lasks  in  view  of  tin*  many  wild  rumors  about 
me  that  wm-e  being  cii-culated  thi'oughout  the  Lo  ])rovince. 
furthermore  I was  afVaid  that,  however  warmly  1 might 
be  clad,  I should  be  unable  to  endui-e  the  .severe  rigors  of  a 
winter  in  those  i-egions,  for  1 had  already  been  obliged 
to  borrow  two  fnr  coats  from  my  host,  and  still  felt  so 
cold  that  I was  sure  I could  not  winter  in  the  tent.  1 
Avas  obliged  therefore  to  resist  his  importunities. 

One  incident  will  show  that  my  auxietic's  about  my 
health  were  not  groundless.  One  day  while  walking  I felt  a 
lump  in  my  throat,  which  I brought  u])  and  f(.)und  to  be  a 
clot  of  blood,  and  the  bleeding,  having  once  begun,  went 
on  Avith  such  ])ersistence  that  I began  to  fear  consum])tion. 
I Avas  much  alarmed,  as  may  be  imagined,  but  the 
excellent  precejits  of  my  religion  enabled  me  to  kee])  calm, 
and  the  more  keenly  1 felt  the  ]Aain  of  the  bleeding,  the 
more  f ke])t  myself  under  control.  1 sat  doAvn  on  the 
grass  and  stopped  my  respirarion,  as  though  for  a 
meditation,  and  Avas  glad  to  liud  that  the  bleeding  .soon 
ceased,  though  not  before  1 had  brought  up  (piite  a ])ool 
of  blood.  W’hou  I got  home,  m\'  pale  face  (piiti'  alarnu'd  my 
host,  and  wlum  1 told  him  Avhat  had  happened,  lu'  said 
that  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere  (he  did  not  call  it 
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^rarity/  for  of  that  lie  kiunv  iiothiiio')  often  liad  a 
similar  eifeet  upon  Chinese  visitors.  Ho  fortunately 
knew  of  a very  good  remedy,  whieh  ho  apjiliod  with  groat 
success,  and  thus  relieved  me  of  my  fears  of  a sujiposed 
consnm])tion.  d’hree  days  later  1 again  hronght  up  blood, 
though  in  a decreased  (piautity,  and  the  old  gentleman 
told  me  that  after  two  such  vomitings  I should  never  be 
similarly  troubled  again.  He  was  ipiite  right;  henceforth  1 
was  free  from  these  attacks,  even  at  Lhasa.  The  jilace  Bomba 
is  15,000  feet  above  the  sea-level;  Lhasa  is  onL^  12,000, 
and  no  one  spits  blood  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  the 
atmos])here  at  this  lattei-  place.  My  host  kindly  fed  me 
up  with  milk  and  other  nourishing  food,  and  when,  a week 
later,  1 took  my  departure,  he  ]iresented  me  with  the  fur 
of  an  animal  called  iji,  whicdi  he  said  was  the  only  thing 
that  would  do  me  any  good.  The  yi  is  a sort  of  cat  that 
lives  in  the  snow.  It  is  somewhat  larger  than  an  ei'ibnary 
cat,  and  its  fur  is  much  valued  in  dhbet.  My  host’s 
present  Avas  a tippet  of  yi  fur,  covering  the  shoulders,  and 
I learned  afterwards  that  such  a tipjiet  Avould  cost  tAventy- 
(lAui  yen  when  ne\A^,  and  ten  yen  for  an  old  one.  He 
also  gaA'e  me  a quantity  of  butter  and  ton  taidcas  of  coin, 
and  sent  his  seiwant  with  a horse  to  put  me  Avell  on  my 
journey.  Thus  I traAmlled  some  ten  Ja])anese  miles  and 
reached  the  house  of  one  Ajo-pu,  a Aullage  headman, 
AA'here  I loilged.  I was  A^ery  thankful  that  I had  stayed 
Avith  Gryal  Bum,  for  had  I spat  blood  on  tlie  journey 
I should  haA’e  died. 

I left  Ajo-pu’s  house  on  the  29th  October,  1900,  and 
aftei’  going  ten  ri  to  the  south-east,  doAvn  a descent, 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Brahmaputra,  Avhich  Avas  already 
covered  Avith  ice  and  glittering  in  the  dazzling  sun.  I 
had  not  originally  intended  to  go  by  this  way,  but  by  the 
hio'h-road,  Avhich  Avonld  have  taken  me  more  to  the  east 
but  Ajo-pu  had  told  me  that  at  thissi'ason  I should  lind  no 
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lienlsiiieii  uloiig’ tlu' liiu'li-i’Oiul  until  I ivuoliod  'raduii-'J’iiziun, 
wliile  by  tliu  otlu'r  road  1 .sliould  come  across  them  t're- 
(jueutly.  Sure  eiiougd),  J found  a teuton  tlie  banks  of  the 
Hrahmapiitraj  and  was  hos|)ilably  received  by  its  kind 
owner,  a man  of  the  name  of  (!yal-{)0.  He  told  me  that  lie 
was  starting  the  next  day  along  the  same  route  that  1 
was  taking,  and  offered  to  take  my  baggage  on  one  of  his 
yaks.  1 was  glad  to  be  thus  relieved  of  my  burden,  and  the 
next  morning  we  all  set  olf  towards  the  south-east  along 
the  river. 

It  was  a sandy  swampy  country,  and  after  some  four  ri 
(ten  miles)  w(*  came  to  a ])lain  of  soft  white  sand  which 
wuis  very  tiring  to  the  feet,  so  that  1 thankfully  ai‘ce])ted 
Gyal-po’s  offer  of  a bari'-backed  luti'.se.  1 am  not  a good 
liorseman,  but  I tr(_)tted  on  bravely  for  a while,  till  the 
pain  in  my  hip-bone  became  uidieai-abh'.  'f'hen  1 changed 
my  position  and  rode  sidt'ways,  like  a lady,  but  then  my 
legs  began  to  hurt  me,  so  1 jumped  olf  at  last  and  resumed 
my  journey  on  foot.  It  was  very  hard  walking,  but  1 
consoled  myself  with  thinking  that,  at  any  rate,  J had  no 
luggage  to  carry,  and  so  after  a weaiy  walk  of  live  mih's 
I came  to  a narrow  canon  through  which  the  river  llowed. 

ddirough  this  defile  we  went,  tluH'ading  our  way  among 
the  numei’ous  rocks,  until  at  last  Wv*  cauu'  to  a ])laci‘  whert' 
three  great  rocks,  in  sha})e  like  a man’s  idenc.hed  fist,  block- 
ed the  valley.  Here  the  river  made  a sharj)  turn  to  tlu' 
south,  while  our  road  lay  through  a valley  to  the  .south- 
east; so  we  bid  adieu  to  tin*  lh*ahmaputra.  Ih-e.seutly  we 
crossed  a big  mountain  and  came  out  on  an  ex'ensivi*  plain. 
We  had  travelled  neaiiy  twenty  mih's  (hat  day,  and  near  the 
close  of  it  1 se])ai*ati'd  from  (iyal-))o’s  jiarty.  1 was  told 
that  evening  that  there  was  anotlu'r  I’ivi'r  for  nu*  to  cross 
befoi’o  I got  to  'raduu-'l'a/.am,  and  that  as  it  was  full  of 
pc'rils  1 must  hire*  a giiiih*.  ’Phis  1 did,  and  the  lu'xt 
dav,  after  walking  foi*  lifti'i'ii  mih's  towards  the  south-east. 
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cUTived  :il)()ut  ten  o’clock  at  a river  a,  liundred  and  twenty 
yards  wide,  winch  was  still  covered  with  ice.  'riie  gaiide 
was  afraid  that  the  ice,  which  was  not  thick  enough  to  hear 
us,  would  cut  our  legs  if  we  attempted  to  wade  through  it, 
and  on  his  advice  we  waited  for  the  sun  to  melt  it  a little. 
We  therefore  took  our  lunch,  and  at  last  about  noon  broke 
the  ice  and  bc'gan  to  wade  across.  'L’he  ice  cut  our  legs 
in  several  places,  and  our  feet  were  quite  benumbed 
with  cold  by  the  time  we  had  got  across  ; but  we  walked 
on  for  another  eighteen  mile.s,  and  then  stopped  for  the 
night  in  a little  tent. 

'idle  next  day,  November  1,  I started  at  nine  o’clock  and 
walked  till  a little  ]nist  noon,  when  avo  crossed  another  icy 
rivulet.  'Twelve  miles  more  bi-ouR-lit  us  to  'Tadun,  the  most 
famous  temple  in  northern  'idbet.  'radun  means  the 
bscA'en  hairs,’  and  the  tradition  is  that  the  hair  of  seven 
Jhuldhas  are  interred  here,  ddie  temple  stands  on  the 
summit  of  a hill,  and  in  its  enclosure  is  a revenue 
office.  It  is  ill  fact  not  a temple  but  a toAvu  ('ra/min), 
one  of  the  most  jiopulous  and  Avealthy  in  northern  ddbet. 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 

War  Against  Suspicion. 

I spent  tlie  wliole  of  November  2ud,  1900,  at  the  temple 
seeing  its  treasures  and  images.  The  place  was  just  sixty 
miles  north  of  Tsarang  in  the  province  of  Lo  in  the  Hinuila- 
yas,  and  was  fi-e(piented  by  merchants  from  the  latter. 
1 did  not  know  this  fact,  and  after  I had  seen  the  treasures 
1 was  walking  round  the  tem2)le,  when  to  my  astonishment 
I was  accosted  by  an  old  accpiaintance.  He  was  a 
notorious  drunkard  and  gambler,  feared  even  by  the 
natives  of  the  Himalayas.  While  1 was  in  Lo  he  used 
to  accuse  me  of  l)eiug  a British  sj)y.  When,  however, 
a member  of  his  family  became  sick  I gave  him  medicines, 
and  this  act  of  kindness  of  mine  softened  down  his  bitterness 
against  me,  though  it  was  evident  that  he  intended  to  take 
the  first  opjiortunity  to  cpiarrel  with  me.  On  the  present 
occasion  it  was  clear  that  should  1 take  no  notice  of  him. 
he  would  denounce  me  to  the  'I'ibetan  Government  and 
obstruct  the  execution  of  1113"  object ; so  I decided  upon  a 
j)lan  of  campaign.  Approaching  him  with  a smile,  I said 
I was  delighted  to  see  an  old  acquaintance.  I was  myself 
a teetotaller,  I added,  but  I had  heard  it  stated  that  the 
])lace  had  veiy  good  liquor.  I would  treat  him  to  the  l)est 
to  be  obtained  in  the  ])lace  if  he  did  not  object  to  coming 
to  my  room.  He  accepted  mv  invitation  at  once. 

Ordering  1113'  landlord  to  bring  a large  (juantit3"  of  the 
bo.st  liquor  I ])lied  him  with  drink  until  four  in  the  morning. 
I did  not  take  an3'thiug  mvself,  but  made  believe  to  be 
drunk.  After  maiiv  glasses  I got  him  dead  drunk,  and  he 
fell  asleep.  1 also  ])reteuded  to  slee]n  But  as  soon  as  tlu' 
landlord  awoke  at  about  half  past  five,  I also  rose  and  told  him 
that  the  man  lying  there  was  a dear  friend  of  mine,  and  that 
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1 would  luivo  liiui  treated  wdth  tlie  Lest  Hijiior  wlienever 
lie  awoke,  and  that  lie  was  never  to  let  him  go  out  of  the 
house.  If  he  should  ask  for  my  whereahouts,  he  was  to 
be  told  that  J had  gone  towards  d'saraug.  AVith  these 
orders  I paid  my  bills,  tijipcd  the  landlord  liberally,  and 
set  out  on  my  journey  at  six  okdoek. 

I did  not  of  eoni'se  go  towards  hsarang,  but  took  the 
highway  running  to  hhasa.  Yet  my  fears  w'ere  not  quite 
])aeitied,  for  the  man  I had  to  deal  with  was  noted  for  his 
shrewdness  even  among  the  Hinn'dayans.  He  would  not 
only  doubt  the  words  of  the  landlord,  Imt  would  suspect 
my  reasons  for  plying  him  with  liquor,  and  would  inform 
the  Tibetan  revenue  oflieials  of  my  escajie  towards  Lhasa. 
In  the  event  of  the  mounted  officials  giving  chase 
to  me,  it  would  be  all  in  vain  for  me  to  walk  as  I was 
doing.  AVhat  I wished  with  all  my  heart,  even  at  the  cost 
of  all  niv  monev,  was  to  get  a horse  or  to  hire  a man 
to  carry  my  luggage.  But  the  plain  being  absolutely 
deserted,  my  desire  was  in  vain.  I was  hastening  along 
the  highway  to  the  south-east,  when  a large  body  of 
horsemen  ca.me  galloping  up  from  behind. 

It  was  a caravan  of  eighty  or  ninety  horses  and  sixteen 
men.  I sto]iped  one  of  them,  and  asked  him  to  tie  my 
luggage  on  to  one  of  the  horses,  for  Avhich  trouble  I Avould 
pay,  and  to  allow  me  to  run  behind  them.  The  man  was  a 
servant,  and  could  not  give  me  any  dehnite  answer.  1 
approached  another  man,  wdio  seemed  to  be  the  master  and 
brought  up  the  rear,  with  a similar  ])etition.  He  said  that 
he  was  not  able  to  comply  with  my  recpiest  for  the  present. 
But  as  the  ])arty  was  sto])ping  that  night  in  a valley 
between  the  two  hills  which  were  visible  ahead,  he  advised 
me  to  push  ou,  hard  though  the  work  might  be,  and 
wait  there  till  some  arrangements  could  be  made.  I took 
his  advice  and  summoned  up  all  niy  coui'age  to  reach  those 
hills.  At  eight  o’clock  I reached  the  mountain  slope  anp 
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fouiid  two  l)iy  wliiti.*  touts.  'I'lio  chief  and  second 
chief  of  the  caraviin  seemed  to  he  Lamas,  tlio  caravan 
itself  having  a religious  a])])earance.  'I'lu’y  offered  me 
tea  and  meat,  hut  1 said  J did  not  eat  anv  meat  and  srave 
m_v  reasons  for  not  doing  so.  The  fauna  was  ajipai’cntly 
interested  f)y  my  e.\])lanation,  and  asked  me  where  J had 
tamie  from.  I said  J was  a Chinese  ])riest.  The  fjann*' 
thereu])on  s])oke  to  me  in  Chinese,  wliich  he  seemed  to 
understand  a little.  1 told  him  that  his  Chinese  was  the 
Pekin  dialect,  which  1 e(ndd  not  understand,  and  so  our 
conversation  was  held  in  Tibetan.  He  then  proilnced  some 
Chiiu'se  characters  and  made  me  read  and  explain  them, 
and  until  1 had  satisfietl  him  in  this  connexion  he  did  not 
believe  in  my  bc'ing  a Chinaman. 

1 learned  then  that  he  was  the  Lama  of  a tem])le  called 
]ihnntnf)n-chce-ten  in  the  province  of  Luto  on  the  north- 
western frontier  of  'Pibet,  near  to  Ladak  on  the  eastern 
l)order  of  Kashmir.  'I'he  first  Lama  was  named  Lobsang 
Gendlin,  and  the  second  Lobsang  Yanbel.  'Phe  man  who 
advised  me  to  go  there  was  the  Tsoutihon,  or  chief  of  the 
caravan,  and  acted  as  the  business  manager  for  these 
Lamas.  'Phe  rest  of  the  party  were  either  monks  or 
servants.  T'hey  cari-ied  dried  ])ear.s,  raisins,  silk,  woollen 
goods  and  otlier  pi-odncts  of  Kashmir  to  Lhasa,  whence 
they  brought  home  tea,  Buddhist  pictures  and  images, 
d'hey  were  a very  good  comjiany,  and  a very  convenient 
one  for  me,  if  1 could  get  them  to  carry  my  luggage 
through  this  vast  jiastoral  jilain  of  Jangthang ; but  1 
did  not  wi.sli  them  to  accomjiany  me  as  far  as  Lhasa. 

'Phe  Lama  interrogated  me  as  to  the  kiiul  of  Buddhism 
1 had  learned  and  tlie  things  1 knew,  and  put  before  me 
many  ipiestioiis  aliout  'I  il>etan  Ibuldhism.  Happily,  as  1 
have  already  stated,  1 had  been  fully  instructed  in  'Pibetan 
Buddhism  while  at  ^J’sarang  by  j)r.  Gyaltsan,  and  had 
studii'd  the  grammar  wil  li  s])eeial  care;  so  that  not  only  was  I 
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:il)lo  to  iiiiswor  the  (jii(.'.stiou.s  ([iiite  e:isll}',  but  J could 
c'Xplaiii  iiiany  tliiiig-s  on  the  .subject  that  these  Ijuinas  dul 
not  knoAV.  He  Avas  greatly  sur])risedj  and  asked  me 
hundreds  of  question.s  in  grammar,  AAdiicli  lie  seemed 
to  lia\e  been  stndying,  though  Avitliout  any  insight. 
Without  the  help  of  scientilic  analysis,  AAdiicdi  seems  im- 
jiossible  for  persons  in  these  countries,  one  cannot  fully 
understand  the  grammar.  .-Vs  1 [iroceeded  AA'ith  the 
explanation  of  the  subject,  he  pro])osed  that  1 should 
accompany  the  party,  and  said  that  they  roile  until  tAvo 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  OA'ery  day,  but  that  after  that  hour 
they  ahvays  had  {ilenty  of  leisure,  during  AA'hich  he  Avished 
to  learn  grammar.  MoreOA'er,  he  olTered  to  pay  me  suitable 
fees  and  giA'e  me  food  during  the  journey,  if  1 Avould 
consent  to  his  recjuest.  This  aauis  just  what  I aauis  longing 
for  ; oAUMi  if  he  paid  me  no  fee,  I should  liaA'o  been  glad  to 
comply  Avith  his  Avish. 

VVdien  1 uAvoke  at  four  the  next  morning  the  ])arty  AA'ere 
making  tea  on  a fire  of  dry  yak  dung.  Freseiitly  cA^ery- 
body  Avas  up,  and  seA^en  or  eight  men  AA'ent  out  to  collect 
the  mules  and  horses,  AAdiich  had  been  left  during  the 
night  -to  lind  pasture  for  themseh^es.  I'liese  animals  often 
AAuinder  oA'er  the  mountains,  and  it  Avill  take  at  least  one 
hour  to  bring  them  back,  and  at  times  thi’ee  hours.  Jlut 
these  horses  did  not  try  to  get  aAA'ay  from  the  men  aa’Iio 
AA'ent  to  fetch  them,  for  they  kncAA'  that  they  AAmuld  be  aa'cII 
fed  Avith  lieans  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  tents  and  before 
being  loaded.  I’he  meal  seiwed  to  the  caraA^an  consisted 
chieily  of  the  flesh  of  shee]A,  yaks  and  goats,  and  occasion- 
ally ])ork.  Idle  grooms  had  thus  to  caich  and  feed  thehorses, 
strike  the  tents,  load  them  on  the  horses,  harue.ss  the 
horses  for  their  own  use,  r.nd  driA’C  up  their  oAvn  especial 
charges.  My  com[)anions  A\ere  sixteen  in  number,  fifteen  of 
AA'hom  rode,  and  otu'  Avalked.  'I’lu'  latter  Avas  going  to 
lihasa  for  the  })ur])ose  of  prosecuting  his  studies,  and  Avas  in 
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coinpuny  with  the  c.sTaviiii  simply  i’or  the  reason  that  they 
eame  from  the  same  pi-ovinec'.  Jle  ami  J,  being  pedestrians, 
took  tea  before  tht‘  caravan  j'aeked  its  effects,  and  left  the 
])laee  in  a south-easterly  direction. 

JNly  walking  coun)anion  was  a pedantic  scholar.  He 
had  a very  higli  opinion  of  himself,  but  he  knew 
nothing  of  tlie  essential  principles  of  Ihiddhism,  nor 
did  he  recognise  the  existence  of  any  sectional  differ- 
ences. Jt  seemed  as  if  he  had  only  a vague  notion 
of  the  doctrines.  J was  glad  to  have  his  company,  such 
as  it  was,  but  he  vexed  me  givatly  by  his  evident  animosity 
towards  me,  which  unfoi'tnnately  grew  more  violent 
as  time  progressed,  d'he  cause  of  this  animosity  was, 
as  I learned  afteiavards,  the  fact  that  I had  explained  on  a 
previous  evening  the  d’ibetan  grammar,  which,  scholar 
though  he  was,  was  all  untrodden  ground  to  him.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  the  knowledge  of  grammai’,  unaccenn- 
panied  by  that  of  true  Huddhism,  was  a worthless  acapnsi- 
tion,  which  only  fools  would  tuke  tlie  trouble  to  make.  As 
his  manner  disclosed  his  jealousy,  1 treated  him  with 
circumspection. 

On  that  day  we  passed  over  a large  hill  and  s])ent 
the  night  at  a SAvampy  ])lace,  after  having  walked  nearly 
twenty  miles  in  all.  A lecture  on  grammar  was  again 
given,  by  rerpiest.  On  the  5th,  I again  Avalked  in  com])any 
Avitli  the  luulantic  monk.  After  we  had  arrived  at  Lhasa 
he  fell  into  a destitute  condition,  and  1,  being  then  in 
happier  circumstances,  did  all  1 could  to  hel]i  him.  Hut 
this  occurred  long  aftei-wards.  During  the  journey,  after 
some  intei’esting  conversation  was  held  in  connexion  Avith 
ndigious  (pu'stions,  the  moid<  a])])lied  himstdf  to  the  Avoi’k 
of  svstc'matically  invc'stigaling  my  ]iers(mality.  Apjiarent- 
Iv  he  suspected  that  I was  an  Lnglisliman,  ot'  at  Jeast  a 
Lnro])ean,  on  account  of  my  comph'xion,  and  his  sns])icion 
spe(*(lily  grcAV  into  conviction.  Hut  as  his  (piestions  did 
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not  soar  al*ove  wliat  J liad  exjiected,  J was  aLlo  to  ro])ly  in 
a niiuiner  wliicli  dissijiated  liis  doiiLts.  After  wo  had 
traversed  the  dcsc'rt  for  five  miles,  Ave  ag'ain  reached  tlie 
Bra]nna}mtra,  and  a thaw  having-  set  in  at  that  time,  we 
found  the  water  Avas  IfoAviug  on  smootldy.  f'he  clashing 
sound  of  the  blocks  of  ice  was  inspiriting,  and  the  sun  Avas 
beautifully  reflected  on  the  surface  of  the  river.  We  Avalked 
eastAvard  along  the  bank  for  about  seven  miles,  and  then, 
leaA'ing  the  river,  Avalked  in  a north-easteify  direction  by  an 
up-hill  road  along  the  Bi'ahmaputra  for  another  seA'cn  miles, 
ffien  AAm  crossed  the  riA^er  on  horseback.  A ])ost-toAvn 
called  Nink-f'azani  stood  a little  to  the  north  on  the  riAmr 
bank,  but  Ave  did  not  A'isit  it.  We-  traA'olled  tAvo  miles  and 
a half  in  an  easterly  direction  and  encamped  on  the  slope  of 
a hill.  That  day  I Avalked  about  t\Amnty  three  miles.  Until 
Ave  had  come  to  the  neighboifiood  of  a toAvn  called  Lharche 
the  caraA’an  Avhich  I accompanied  aAmided  stopping  in 
toAvns,  for  the  grass  on  Avhich  their  horses  fed  Avas  not  to 
be  found  abundantly  in  such  places. 

That  night  I felt  for  the  first  time  safe  from  the  man 
AAdioni  I had  left  behind  at  Tadun,  Avhich  Avas  uoav  sixty- 
five  miles  off.  1 felt  that  it  had  been  most  fortunate  that  he 
had  not  awaked  from  his  drunken  .sleep  until  it  Avas  too  late 
for  him  to  inform  the  authorities  of  my  presence,  for  if 
he  had  had  the  least  suspicion  of  my  escape,  he  AAmuld  not 
IniA'e  missed  the  opportunity  for  making  money,  enough  to 
enable  him  to  indulge  himself  in  a good  l)ont  of  drinking. 

ddie  usual  lessons  in  the  Tibetan  grammar  and  Buddhism 
OAmr,  the  suspicions  monk,  avIio  posed  for  a learned  scholar, 
suddenly  addressed  me,  saying  that  having  been  in  India, 
I must  haA'o  seen  Sarat  Chandra  lias,  who  explored  Tibet. 
I replied  that  I did  not  knoAv  him,  even  by  name.  'Phere 
Avere  three  hundred  millions  of  ])eo]de  in  India,  and  hoAv- 
CA'cr  famous  a man  might  be,  he  must  ahvays  be  unknoAvn 
to  some,  d'here  Avas  a great  difference  betAveen  India  and 
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'.ribet,  and  I asked  to  lieai’  soiHetliiii<>'  about  the  man  tlie 
monk  referred  to.  'J’lie  monk  tlicui  narrated  bow  Sarat 
tdiandra  l.)bs,  twenty-three  year.-;ago,  had  eheatedthe  'I'ibet- 
an  autlujrities  noth  a passjiort;  how  he  had  robbed  'Pibi't  of 
lier  Bnddhisnp  with  which  he  had  returned  to  India;  how 
on  tlie  discovery  of  the  affaii-,  tlie  greatest  .scholar  and 
sage  in  'I'ibet,  Sengclien  l)oi-jechan,  liad  been  e.\ecuted, 
not  to  mention  many  other  ]n‘iestsand  laymen  who  were  put 
to  death  and  many  others  whose  jirojierty  was  conliscated. 

After  this  the  monk  added  that  as  Sarat  Chandra  !.)as  was 
a-  renowned  personage'  in  India,  it  was  impo.ssible  for  nu* 
not  to  be  acepiainted  with  him.  Probably  1 pretended 
not  to  know  him.  'i'hese  wonls  wen'  s])oken  in  a most 
niijileasant  manner,  but  1 ])ut  him  olT  with  a smile,  saying 
that  f had  never  seen  tin'  face  of  tin'  Queen  of  Pngland, 
who  was  so  renowned,  and  that  such  a big  country  as 
India  made  such  investigatinns  hojieh's.s.  The  stories 
about  Sarat  Chandra  Das  are  (piite  well  known  in  'I'ibet, 
even  children  being  familiar  with  them  ; but  there  are  few  . 
who  know  him  by  his  real  name,  for  he  goes  by  the 
a])])ellation  of  the  'school  bfdiu’  (school-mast('r).  The  stoiw 
of  the  'J'ibetans  v.dio  smuggled  a foreigiu'r  into  'I'ibet  and 
were  killed,  and  of  those  who  concealed  tin'  fact  from  tlu' 
(xovernment  and  forfeited  tlieir  jiroperty,  are  tales  that 
'I'ibetan  jjarents  everywhei'e  tell  to  their  children. 

Owing  to  the  tliscoverv  of  the  adventures  of  Sarat 
Chandra  Das,  all  the  'I'ibeta ns  have  Ix'come  as  sns))icious  as 
detectives,  and  e.vorcise  the  greatest  vigilance  towai-ds 
foreigners.  I was  fully  acquainted  with  these  facts,  so 
that  I too  e.xercised  grc'at  caution  c'ven  in  drop])ing  a 
single  word,  howevi'i'  innoct'iit  and  empt\  that  word  might 
be.  But  the  'I'ilx'tans  weix'  \ I'ry  cunning  (piestioiu'rs  ; 
and  tin'  monk  was  one  of  tlu'  most  cunning.  Wlu'ii 
1 tided  to  laugh  away  his  (piestions,  he  ]uit  other  cpierit's 
oil  everv  iinaginabh'  point.  Other  'I'ilu-tans  who  weri' 
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e([nally  suspicions  joined  him  in  liavussiiig-  ihe.  1 felt  for 
the  moment  just  as  thoug’h  I were  besieged  by  an  over- 
whelming  foi'co  of  the  enemy.  I thought  myself  in  da.nger, 
and  with  the  view  of  changing  the  snbject  of  the  conversation 
I tuimed  the  tables  on  them  by  asking  them  which  they 
revei'ed  more,  the  Buddha  or  Lobon  Rin])oche,  the 
foundc'r  of  the  old  religion  of  Tibet.  There  is  a saying  in 
Tibet  : “ Badma  Chungne  is  sup('rior  to  Buddha/’  Badma 
(Jliuno'iie  meaning  “ born  from  the  Tjotus,”  the  founder 
of  Lamaism.  ’J’his  (piestion  is  an  old  one,  and  one 
about  which  d’ibetans  are  never  tired  of  disputing,  so 
when  this  subject  was  introduced  a nurst  violent  debate 
was  started,  and  no  one  questioned  me  any  more  about  my 
personality. 

But  the  incident  Avas  sufficient  to  put  me  on  my  guard. 
The  Mongols  have  a saying  “Senmak  Poe])a,”  mean- 
ing “black-hearted  Tibetans.”  d'ibetans  are  extremely 
inquisitiA’e,  and  one  of  their  characteristics  is  to  conceal  their 
anger  behind  a smile,  and  to  bide  their  time  for  vengeance. 
The  word,  ‘ Boe])a’  means  ’ribetans,  and  they  call  their  own 
country  ^ Boe’.  'I'hey  do  not  know  that  their  country  is 
called  Tibet.  MMe’ means  in  ’bibetan  ‘to  summon’.  The 
founders  of  that  country,  according  to  the  tradition,  were  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Te-u  Tonmar  (red-faced  monkey)  and 
a woman  named  Tak  Shimmo  (stone  she-deAul).  The  for- 
mer was  the  incarnate  God  of  Mercy,  and  the  hitter  the  in- 
carnate Yogini,  who  induced  Te-u ’Tonmar  to  be  her  husband. 
To  them  were  born  six  sons,  whom  they  summoned  into 
being,  resijectively,  from  the  six  (piarters  of  the  universe  : 
namely:  Hell,  Hunger,  Animalism,  Asura  (lighting  demon). 
Humanity  and  Heaven,  ’riuis  tlie  ’Pibetans  called  their 
country  ‘the  summoned’  or  ‘Boe’.  ’rids  tradition  was 
perhaps  fabricated  by  some  inventive  Lama,  for  the 
])urpose  of  connecting  ’I'ihetan  religion  with  Buddhism. 
But  it  is  a tradition  which  is  believed  bv  the  natives.  'Phe 
2!) 
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Hindus  do  not  call  this  country  hy  the  name  of  'J'ihet. 
'J'liey  call  it  Ifodha,  one  of  the  meanings  of  which  is 
‘knowing’  or  ‘idea’.  It  is  not  known  how  they  came 
to  call  ’I'ihet  Ilodha,  hut  according;  to  their  scholars 
Poe  is  a contraction  of  Bodha.  'I'lie  Hindus  have  another 
name  for  Tibet,  namely,  the  country  of  ‘Hungry  Devils’. 
This  is  clear  even  from  the  fact  that  Paldan  AtTsha 
invented,  as  J have  already  mentioned,  the  name  of  Preta- 
])nri  (town  of  hungry  devils),  ‘rihet  has  many  other  names 
which  deserve  study,  but  which  arc  too  ])ecnliar  to  be 
expounded.  At  all  events  the  ‘])a’  of  Poejia  means 
men,  so  that  Poepa  means  the  'I'ibetans. 


('HAL>TI^]R  XXXVII. 

Across  the  Steppes. 

Oil  Nuvember  Otli^  1900,  wo  took  our  way  to  tlio  soutii- 
oast,  and  inavcdied  u})  and  down  several  rolling  hills,  till 
after  walking  more  than  twenty  miles  we  reached  the 
foot  of  a great  snow-covc-red  jieak  and  lodged  there.  On 
the  7th  we  again  climbed  up  and  down  the  spurs  of  the 
liimrdayas  for  a distance  of  over  five  miles,  and  arrived  at 
the  Chaksam  Tsangbo  (river  of  the  iron  bridge).  It  was 
no  fine  susjiension  bridge,  but  an  iron  ro])e,  fastened  to  the 
rocks  on  either  side,  by  which  travellers  crossed  the  river 
handover  hand,  and  which  gave  the  river  its  name.  For  1 
heard  that  there  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Lhasa  another  iron 
bridge,  which  consists  of  two  iron  chains,  by  means  of 
which  one  can  very  comfortably  pass  over  the  river.  The 
bridge  over  the  Chaksam  does  not  now  exist  ; but 
the  name  of  the  river  of  the  iron  bridge  seems  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  fact  that  it  was  crossed  by  one  of  these 
iron  ro])es,  though  which  kind  it  was  is  more  than  I can 
say.  The  river  had  a tremendously  rapid  current,  thickly 
strewn  with  blocks  of  ice ; but  1 easily  crossed  it  on  my 
horse.  Then  we  had  to  travel  through  a ^ilain  between  the 
hills,  which  were  generally  bare  and  devoid  of  vegetation 
except  when  there  was  a swamp  where  grasses  were  seen 
growing.  The  scene  was  exceedingly  dismal,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  relieve  the  eye.  We  went  on  for  some 
four  miles,  and  came  to  a rivulet,  and  at  the  end  of  ajiother 
four  miles  arrived  at  a castle  called  Sakka  Zong.  W'e 
lodged  beside  a swamp  on  the  west  of  the  castle,  which 
stands  u])on  the  summit  of  a hill.  The  style  of  its  architec- 
ture differs  not  much  fiaun  that  of  a tem])le,  though  it 
presents  a certain  martial  aspect.  There  were  no  regular 
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tv()()])s  stationed  there.  A\’lien  m-eck'd  (he  ])eo])]c  in  that 
vicinity,  some  two  Inindred  in  luiinlx'r,  take  ii])  arms.  J 
was  told  that  the  year  kefoi'e  last  a trike  on  the  northern 
])lain  had  made  an  attack  on  tliis  locality,  with  the  residt 
that  the  latter  lost  twenty  or  thirty  men  and  akont  two 
thousand  yaks.  'I'lu'  troukle  wa.s  still  jiending  as  a snkject 
of  litio'ation.  Thus  the  castle  seems  to  ke  a fortification 
against  the  attacks  of  roaming  trikes,  though  it  also  has 
a revenue  office  in  it.  'I'liat  day  we  travelled  some  fifteen 
mile.s,  and  the  evening  was  sjxmt  in  my  lecture  on  gi'am- 
mar,  as  were  many  succeeding  evenings. 

'I'he  following  day,  after  we  had  ti’avelled  eight  miles, 
we  passed  the  southern  fort,  on  a snow-clad  mountain 
called  C'homo-Iihai-i.  'riien  we  travelled  live  mik's  more 
in  a .south-easterly  dii-eclion,  and  encam])ed  for  the  night. 
Nothing  occurred  worthy  (d'  mention. 

On  the  9tk  we  travelled  for  seventeen  miles  along  the 
same  lonely  mountain-])ass  leading  to  the  south-east,  and 
reached  a valley  in  which  we  oksei-ved  an  e.xceedingly 
large  animal  ahead  of  us.  '^Phis  strange  beast  resembled  a 
yak,  thougli  there  was  no  doubt  that  it  was  not  an  ordinary 
yak.  On  asking  its  name,  I was  informed  that  it  was  what 
the  Tibetans  called  a dongyak  (wild  yak).  Its  size  was 
twice  or  three  times  that  of  the  domesticated  animal,  and 
it  stood  about  seven  feet  high.  It  was  smaller  than  the 
ele])hant,  but  its  eyes  looked  dangerous.  Its  horns  meas- 
ured twenty-five  inches  in  cii'cnmference  and  five  feet  in 
length.  The.se  measurements  were  taken  afterwards  at 
Jjhasa,  where  J saw  the  horns  t)f  a wild  yak.  It  is  describ- 
ed as  graminivorous  J when  it  becomes  angry  it  will  attack 
men  or  animals  with  its  horns,  often  inflict ing  fatal  injuries. 
Its  tougiu'  is  exti'eiiK'ly  rough  and  anything  lit'ked  by  the 
animal  would  bi’  torn  to  ])i<.'ees.  Once  1 saw  the  drital 
and  verv  large  teiigue  of  a young  dongyak,  which  was 
b('iug  us('d  as  a brush  l(n‘  Imrses. 
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MEETING  A FURIOUS  WILD  YAK. 

All  lioiic'.st  fellow  111  the  Jiiii’ty  asked  me  to  jiropliesy, 
hy  my  art  of  diviiiatioip  whether  that  night  was  to  be 
passed  in  safety  or  not.  1 thought  he  was  afraid  of  the 
dongyak,  but  the  truth  was  not  so.  He  pointed  to  a jdace 
a little  below  the  slojie^  and  said  that  in  the  jireeeding 
yeai-  si-x:  merchants  had  been  killed  by  robbers  there. 
He  was  therefore  going  to  kee])  watch  that  night,  and 
wi.shed  to  know  Avhether  roliber.5  were  coming.  In  order 
to  ])acify  him,  1 said  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  going 
to  take  place  that  night.  But  the  features  of  the  ])lace 
were  anything  but  agreable,  as  may  be  guessed  from  the 
fact  that  the  dongTak  was  ([uite  at  home  there.  The  night 
was,  liowever,  sjieiit  without  any  acciihuit.  The  folkiwing 
day  we  travelled  over  tlie  step])es  for  h distnnce  of  fifteen 
milc's,  ;ind  agniu  hxlged  near  a swam]);  we  always  jirefer- 
red  swam])y  jilaces  for  lodging,  on  account  of  the  abundant 
grass. 
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On  the  Util  we  tnivelled  again  for  fifteen  miles,  ami 
on  the  12th  crossed  a steej)  pass  called  Knr  La,  seven 
miles  in  length,  and  walked  seventeen  miles  eastwards, 
lodti’ui”’  ao'ain  heside  a swami).  if  was  about  that  time 
that  a change  for  the  l)etter  came  over  the  relations 
between  the  jiedantic  moid<  and  myself.  I'rund  as  he 
was,  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  hostility  conld  not 
!)(.“  maintained  without  serious  loss  to  himself,  as  the  majorit\ 
of  tlie  Itarty  Inul  come  to  entertain  a sincere  love  for  and 
contideiice  in  me.  lie  a[)proached  me  with  a kindly  face, 
which  conld  not  be  rejielled  ; whatever  his  motives  may 
have  been,  it  wonld  have  been  very  ill-advised  for  me  to 
(piarrel  with  him,  so  1 reci[)rocated  his  kindnes.s,  with  the 
resnlt  that  onr  relations  became  perfectly  smooth,  and 
1 was  o-lad  to  e'ct  rid  of  the  fear  that  he  might  inform 
the  'I'ibetan  anthorities  of  his  suspicions  about  me. 

'Phe  following  day,  November  Ldth,  we  pa.ssed  over  two 
long  .slopes,  and  the  night  was  s|)ent  at  the  foot  of  a 
steep  and  ragged  mountain.  Un  the  morrow  we  ])roceeded 
about  seven  and  a half  miles  in  a south-easterly  direction, 
along  a river  flowing  between  rocks.  A genrle  slojie  of 
abend  twelve  miles  was  then  acconqilished,  and  the  night 
was  s])ent  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  On  tin*  loth  we 
proceeded  further  to  the  south-east  along  the  river-side 
route.  When  five  miles  were  covered,  we  came  out  upon 
a.  j)lain,  which  we  crossed  in  an  easterly  direction.  A 
jonrney  of  about  seven  and  a half  miles  over  the  plain 
brought  ns  to  a })ost-town  called  (ivato  la/.am,  where  1 
found  a.  far  greater  number  of  stone  buildings  than  at  an\ 
other  post-town  1 had  visited  rii  1 was  iid’ormed  that 

the  inhabitants  of  the  town  nnmberi'd  about  loni-  hnndrml, 
represc'Tit ing  sixty  families.  'The  jieople  dillered  mneh  trom 
the  nomadic  popnlation  fonml  in  the  -jangthang  which  we 
had  visited  before,  something  (d'  urbanity  being  visible  in 
their  manners.  While  the  nomads  are  so  rude  and  vulgar 
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that,  wlienever  they  s])eak,  tliey  s])eak  hlimtly,  without  any 
reg'ard  to  tho  ])ei-sous  adtlressc'd,  the  iuhahitaids  of  (fya- 
to  d'azaui  have  a more  I'C'tined  tone  in  their  language, 
tliough  it  is  of  eoui'se  modified  hy  the  local  diidect. 
After  making  some  ])urchases  in  the  town,  we  resumed  our 
journey.  WAmding  our  way  about  five  miles  into  a 
mountain  region,  we  reached  the  bank  of  a stream,  where 
we  decided  to  ])ass  the  night. 

Being  the  middle  of  November  it  was  ])retty  cold,  but 
fortunately  my  com])a]iions  })roved  themselves  so  obliging 
that,  on  oui‘  arrival  there,  they  went  to  the  trouble  of 
gathering  a great  juass  of  yak-dung,  which  was  buiuit 
within  the  tent  throughout  the  night.  As  I gave  them 
lectures  on  Tibetan  grammar,  tho  head  ])riest  of  the  party 
and  a junior  Jjama  were  very  hospitable  towards  me  and 
provided  me  with  bedding,  so  that  1 felt  no  cold  at  all. 
Tho  following  day,  after  ])roceeding  a little  less  than 
fifteen  miles  over  two  long  steep  slopes,  we  found  our- 
selves on  the  edge  of  a plain.  We  Avent  about  four  miles 
further,  and  found  in  the  centre  of  the  ])lain  a temple 
standing  upon  tAvo  large  pillar-like  rocks,  Avhich  stood 
tou’ether  and  towered  high  into  the  skA'.  As  these  rocks 
alone  are  800  A’ards  Inch,  the  entire  height  maA^  Avell  be 
imagined,  'the  temple  is  called  the  Sesum  Gompa,  and 
belongs  to  one  of  the  old  schools  of  Lamaism.  Passing 
under  the  tenpde,  Ave  proceeded  further  and  reached  a 
marsh  lying  to  the  east,  Avhere  avc  stop])ed  for  the  night. 

d’he  folloAving  day  we  made  a journey  of  about  tAventy 
miles  through  a mountain  district  situated  to  the  south- 
east, at  the  end  of  Avhich  journey  Ave  found  ourselves  at  a 
])()st-town  called  Sang  Sang  d\i,zam.  We  did  not  take  lodg- 
ing in  the  toAvn,  but  encam])ed  u])on  a ])lain  in  the  eastern 
suburb,  Avhere  Ave  made  as  big  a tire  as  Ave  could,  and  vet 
felt  pretty  cold,  es])ecially  latc'  at  night.  We  aAvokc'  in 
the  morning  to  find  ourselves  com])l{'tely  frost-bound; 
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indeed  I wondered,  at  tir.'^t  sight,  if  it  had  not  snowed 
during  tlie  niglit.  Thereu])on  1 ])i'()dnced  a sinjrt  utn, 
which  may  he  rendered  into  Knglisli  tlius: 

How  buiiiitif'ul 

It  i.s  to  see  gniss  dead,  hut  blooiiiiiifi;  yet 
^Vith  trust,  upon  a hii,di  plateau. 


CHAPTl^JR  XXXYITL 

Holy  Texts  in  a Slaugliter=House. 

Headino-  in  a soutli-oasterly  direction  as  ])efore,  we 
pi’oceedtul  about  tour  luilesj  now  over  bills  and  tlieu  across 
moorland,  and  arrived  at  the  base  of  a uiouutaiu,  where 
there  stood  three  buildiuo’s.  A strano-e  sensation  came 

O O 

o\=^r  me  when  I saw  dozens  of  sheo})’s  hides  dangling"  from 
the  eaves  of  these  buildings.  Xor  was  that  all.  They 
were  also  in  the  luibit,  so  I was  told,  of  butchering  yaks 
on  the  premises.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  Tibetans,  I was 
told,  to  butcher  cattle  towards  the  latter  part  of  antnmig 
and  dry  the  meat  for  preservation,  there  being  no  fear  of 
decomposition,  owing  to  the  cold  climate  of  the  country. 
Idle  Tibetans  esteem  this  dried  meat  as  quite  a luxury,  and 
claim  that  it  is  the  best  food  in  the  world.  Not  in- 
frequently I heard  people  speak  anxiously  about  their 
stocks  of  pi’eserved  meat  in  summer.  I was  told  that 
autumn  was  the  best  time  for  killing  cattle,  because  they 
yielded  excellent  meat  after  their  feast  upon  the  rich  sum- 
mer grass.  Tibetans,  however,  dare  not  slaughter 
animals  in  their  own  villages,  or  near  their  tents,  and  the 
three  buildings  in  question  ai'e  used  as  a common 
slaughter-house  by  neighl)oring  inhabitants.  Glenerally 
the  slaughter  is  not  cainded  out  on  behalf  of  a .single 
individual  or  family,  but  of  the  whole  village.  The  beasts 
butchered  on  the  day  we  visited  the  place  included  two 
hundred  and  fifty  .sheep  and  goats,  and  thirt3'-five  yaks.  Of 
the  latter,  fifteen  were  despatched  after  our  arrival  there. 
They  told  me  that  theories  of  the  yak  were  very  .strange, 
and  invited  me  to  witness  the  scene  of  the  slaughter.  What 
crueltv  ! how  could  1 bear  to  see  it  ? Desirous,  however,  of 
knowing  something  about  the  o])erations,  I sto6d  and 
30 
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wiitclitMl  the  spectacle.  Sadly  and  slowly  a yak  was 
conducted  into  tlie  yard,  two  men  ])nshing‘  the  animal  on 
from  behind.  As  soon  as  the  ])roper  point  was  reached, 
the  leg.s  of  the  ])oor  creature  were  tied,  and  tears  were 
seen  standing  in  its  eye.s,  as  if  it  were  conscious  of  its 
impending  death  as  soon  as  it  found  itself  in  tlie  pool  of 
blood  left  by  its  conijianions.  The  scene  was  indeed 
unbearable.  1 wished  1 had  monev  enough  to  redeem 
their  lives,  but  1 could  see  no  'hel])  for  it.  Just  then 
a })riest  came  in.  Holy  Texts  in  hand,  and  read  them 
for  the  doomed  animal,  on  whose  head  the  book  and  a 
rosary  were  ])laced.  3’he  natives  believe  that  this  religi- 
ous j)roceeding  will  enable  the  jioor  yak  to  enter  into  a new 
state  of  existence  and  also  absolve  the  doer  of  the  cruel 
deed  from  the  evil  consequences  which  might  otherwise 
bdlow.  i hoped  so,  too,  but  even  the  Holy  3’exts  read  by 
the  jiriest  were  now  too  much  f(jr  my  endurance.  A Hood 
of  tears  came  into  my  eyes,  and  I could  no  longer  stand 
the  ghastly  spectacle,  but  ran  indoors.  Presently,  thuiu]) ! 
.something  fell  outside  the  doors;  alas  ! the  poor  ci-eature 
was  beheaded.  The  natives  handle  a sharji  knife  so 
dexterously,  that  a single  blow  with  it  is  said  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  fini.sh  the  deadly  work. 

The  blood  gushing  forth  from  the  body  of  the  dead 
beast  was  received  in  a jiail,  and  afterwards  boileil  down 
into  a kind  of  food  said  to  be  very  delicious.  \Vhen 
desirous  to  obtain  this  food,  the  Tibetans  often  draw 
blood  even  from  the  bodies  of  living  yaks;  this  is  done 
by  means  of  a gash  made  in  the  neck  of  the  ])oor  beast, 
wide  enough  to  cause  a.  How  of  the  blood,  but  not  to  kill 
it.  'I'lie  blood  taken  in  this  way  is  said  to  yield  much 
less  delicious  food  than  that  obtained  from  the  slaughtered 
animal.  1 then  thought  that  the  scene  was  the  verv 
exti-eme  of  cruelty,  but  afterwards  found  that  1 had  been 
miserably  mistaken,  for  1 obs(>rv('d  tluring  my  subsetpient 
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residence  at  Ijluisa  tliat  iiioro  tlian  fifty  tliousand  slieep, 
goats  and  yaks  were  slauglitered  there  during  the  three 
months  ending  in  fJeceinher  every  year. 

But  to  return  to  niy  itinerary.  Jjeaving  the  scene  of  this 
tragedy,  we  had  to  jiroceed  up  a very  stee])  slope  about 
nine  miles  long,  and  then  down  another,  seven  and  a half 
miles  long.  At  the  end  of  the  latter  distance  we  found  a 
river,  en  the  banks  of  which  we  passed  the  night.  The 
next  day,  November  19th,  we  skirted  the  base  of  a 
mountain  (u])on  which  there  stood  a big  tem])le  of  the  Old 
School,  called  the  l^isang  Cxompa)  until  we  reached  the 
bank  of  a river  where  we  encamped  for  the  night.  On  the 
20th  we  made  a journey  of  five  miles,  again  in  a mountain 
region,  at  the  end  of  which  we  found  ourselves  at  a village 
called  Larung,  which  was  situated  on  the  western  shore  of 
a lake  bearing  the  name  of  Mannyni  Tso.  It  was  about 
twelve  miles  in  circumference,  and  ajipeared  to  be  very 
deep.  For  the  first  time  during  my  journey,  I observed 
in  this  village  patches  of  wheat-fields,  dotted  with  cottages. 


CHAl^Tl^R  XXXIX. 

The  Third  Metropolis  of  Tibet. 

Owing  to  tlie  cold  season  1 could  not  observe  the  condi- 
tion of  the  wheat  actually  growing  in  the  fields,  but  1 
learned  at  the  above  village  that  in  that  locality  the  wheat 
crop  was  considered  ordinary  when  it  was  at  the  rate  of 
two  bushels  fnnn  two  pecks  of  seeds,  and  unusually  abund- 
ant when  the  rate  reached  three  bushels.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Lhasa  four  or  live  bushels  are  obtained  from 
two  pecks  of  seeds,  if  the  weather  proves  favorable,  but 
three  bushels  are  passed  as  fair. 

This  testifies  to  the  ])riniitiveness  of  the  methods  of 
farming  obtaining  in  'Pibet.  One  cannot  but  be  surj)rised  at 
the  ill-ke])t  condition  of  the  fields  which,  with  their  ‘rich’ 
de})Osits  of  pebbles,  cannot  be  termed  cultivated  land  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  1 do  not  mean  to  speak  ill 
of  the  'Pibetans,  but  this  curious  neglect  of  cleaning  the 
land  is  a fact;  indeed,  it  is  a universal  feature  of  the  coun- 
try. I once  suggested  to  a native  farmer  tlie  advisability 
of  removing  the  ])ebbles,  but  the  re])ly  was  sim])]y 
that  such  practices  were  not  endorsed  by  tradition. 
'Pi’aditiou  is  to  the  'Pibetans  a heavenly  dictate,  and  con- 
trols all  social  ai’rangements.  'Phose  residing  in  more 
civilised  ])arts  of  the  country,  however,  entertain  some- 
what more  progressive  ideas,  and  have  learned  to  utilise 
the  ])roducts  of  modern  iugemiity  from  the  West.  'Pho 
case  is  ([uite  different  with  the  mass  of  the  ])eople,  who  are 
still  laboring  under  a,  thousand  and  one  btrms  of  conserva- 
tism. A very  curious  story,  in  a way  substantiating  the 
fori'going  statement,  was  told  me  l)y  a villagi'  pandit  whom 
I coidd  hardly  credit,  becaiist'  (.)f  the  apparent  absurdity 
of  his  narrative.  'Phe  story,  which  is  givim  below,  was 
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Hiibse([ueiitly  confirmed,  ([uito  to  my  surprise,  by  moi’C 
than  one  citizen  of  Lhasa. 

In  Tibet,  as  in  other  countries,  taxes  are  assessed  on 
cultivated  fields,  but,  as  tlie  'I’lladans  nre  })ractically 
strangers  to  matheniiitics,  as  stated  in  a jnvceding’  chapter, 
a very  curious  and  primitive  method  is  ado])ted  witli  regai-d 
to  tlie  laud-measuring  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
assessment. 

T'he  method  consists  in  setting  two  .yaks,  di’aAving  a 
plough,  to  work  upon  a given  area,  the  assessment  being 
made  according  to  the  time  taken  in  the  tillage.  In  other 
words,  the  different  plots  of  cultivated  lands  are  classified 
as  lands  of  half  a day\s  tillage,  or  a day’s  tillage,  and  so 
on,  as  the  case  anay  be,  and  assessed  accordingl.y. 

After  being  entertained  by  the  aforesaid  scholar  with 
many  other  interesting  stories  concerning  the  manners  and 
customs  of  Tibet,  os  well  as  the  conduct  of  native  j)riests 
we  left  the  village  and,  proceeding  for  twelve  miles  along 
the  edge  of  the  lake  mentioned  above,  reached  a spot  where 
we  passed  the  night.  On  November  21st  we  struggled  on 
our  wa.y  through  a gorge  extending  over  a distance  of  five 
miles,  till  we  found  ourselves  again  on  the  edge  of  a big  lake, 
called  Nam  Tso  (ioga.  It  measured  about  twelve  miles  in 
circumference,  and  its  water  was  vei-y  pure.  Proceeding 
along  the  northern  bank  of  the  lake,  we  passed  into  a valley 
commonl}'  called  the  Senge  Rung,  or  Lions’  Vale.  ’Phis 
name  must  have  been  derived  from  the  surrounding  rocks, 
which  somewhat  resemble  the  figure  of  the  king  of  beasts. 
After  a journe.y  of  seven  and  a half  miles  through  the  vahy 
we  arrived  at  a village  bearing  the  same  name,  and  then  at 
another,  where  we  took  lodgings.  We  covered  more  than 
twenty-five  miles  that  day,  this  forced  journey  being  due 
to  the  necessity  of  altering  our  travelling  arrangements, 
’riie  fact  was  that,  while  our  previous  journey  was 
through  Jangthang,  so  that  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  stop 
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early  and  ^raze  our  liorses  snfficicaitly,  we  had  now  entered 
into  a more  pecjjiled  and  cultivated  jiart  of  the  country, 
where  jiastures  were  few,  so  that  we  could  notsto])  until  we 
reached  a village  where  we  could  secure  siilHcient  fodder 
for  our  animals.  The  fodder,  which  iu  Tibet  usually  con- 
sists of  wheat  and  barley  stalks  and  the  stems  of  bean 
plants,  is  g'enerally  })urchased  from  inn-kce])ers.  'J'he  latter, 
however,  extort  such  high  prices,  that  fodder  enough  to 
feed  a horse  during  a night  often  costs  the  traveller  full 
thirty  sen,  though  in  some  cases  half  that  sum  will  be  suffi- 
cient. In  addition,  beans  and  a solution  of  butter  are 
sometimes  given  to  horses,  so  that  the  caravan  trade  in  the 
int(‘rior  t)f  Tibet  is  at  once  trying  and  expensive. 

On  November  22nd  we  pi'oceeded  about  twelve  miles  over 
a stec])  slope  and  across  jihiins,  and  arrived  again  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Hrrdimajiutra.  At  this  place 
the  river  was  not  (piite  as  it  was  when  we  crossed  it  on  our 
wav.  It  now  appeared  ([uite  fathomless,  with  its  waters 
azure-blue,  though  it  was  only  about  two  hundred  yards 
wide.  There  was  no  hojie  of  negotiating  the  stream  on 
liorseback,  and  we  were  told  that  the  river-bed  would  be- 
come much  wider  in  summer.  'riiere  was,  however,  a 
ferry-boat  service,  a rectangular  flat-bottomed  boat,  re- 
sembling those  we  sec  used  for  the  purpo.se  in  India. 
The  boat  had  in  the  middle  of  her  stern  a figui-e  rejiresent- 
ing  the  head  of  a serpent,  and  had  ca])acity  enough  to 
accommodate  thirty  or  forty  jiei-sons  and  twemty  horses. 
When  we  landed  on  1 he  o]ip(»sile  bank  of  the  rivi'r,  we 
fouml  ourselves  iu  the  outskirts  ot  Ijharclu',  the  city 
which  is  the  third  in  importance  in  Tibet.  Dncc  there, 
we  could  fairly  claim  that  we  had  goiu'fariuto  tlu' interior 
of  the  forbidden  country,  for  it  is  only  live  days'  journey 
thence  to  Shigatz(‘,  the  second  'I'ibetan  cily. 

booking  southward,  we  could  see  a caravanserai  erected 
by  t he  ( '1iines(>.  It  is  spacious  but  unfurnished,  no  one 
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l>oitig  ill  chiirg-e  of  it.  It  servos  tlio  double  ])urj)ose  of 
lUK'oinuiodutiug  the  Cliiuose  itineruut  tiiidors  uiid  the 
native  soldiers  on  marcli.  \Ye  betook  ourselves  to  the 
building  for  the  night,  which  proved  a jolly  as  well  as  a 
noisy  one.  It  was  thought  very  fortunate  for  us  to  have 
escajied  from  the  dangers  of  robbers  and  wild  beasts 
which  infested  the  north-western  regions,  and  luy 
companions  decided  to  celebrate  the  successful  journey  to 
their  hearts^  content. 

Throughout  the  night  they  indulged  themselves  in  a 
carouse,  which  was  enlivened  by  the  attendance  of  several 
girls.  During  the  next  day,  November  23rd,  I was  still 
staying  with  the  rest  of  onr  party  at  the  caravanserai,  but 
as  I was  to  part  company  ivith  them  on  the  24th  I read  the 
gos])el  of  Uoki'l-i/o,  as  a mark  of  ap]n-eciation  of  the  kindness 
accorded  to  me  by  them  throughout  my  journey  with  them. 
When  the  date  of  my  dejiarture  came,  the  head  Lama  gave 
me  ten  tankas  as  a reward  for  my  lectures  on  Tibetan 
grammar,  while  the  re.st  of  the  party  also  collected  among 
themselves  a certain  sum  of  money  Avhich  they  presented  to 
me.  A few  of  the  party  were  to  accompany  me,  for  the  Lama, 
with  the  junior  Lama  and  a servant,  decided  to  go  with  me, 
so  that  I was  not  alone  on  my  road.  W e then  set  out, 
taking  the  road  leading  to  the  grand  Sakya  monastery. 
As  for  the  men  of  the  caravan,  they  were  to  proceed  to 
Shigatr^e  throngh  Puntso-ling  by  the  highway.  Besides 
kindly  carrying  my  ])ersonal  ehects  together  with  their 
own,  the  senior  Lama  and  ])arty  offered  me  the  nse  of  one 
of  their  horses,  so  that  my  trip  with  them  was  a verv  com- 
fortable one. 

We  proceeded  in  a southerly  direction,  and  for  a distance 
of  five  miles  onr  way  ])assed  through  wheat-fields,  the  soil 
of  which  apjieared  to  bo  very  rich.  Of  all  the  districts 
in  'Ihbet,  liharche  can  supjily  barley,  wheat,  beans,  and 
butter  at  the  lowest  possible  jirices,  which  testified  to  the 
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])Osition  lield  by  it  with  regard  to  agricultural  ])roducts. 
We  then  ascended  a rapid  slojie  for  another  five  miles, 
again  traversed  cultivated  fields  for  about  eleven  miles, 
going  in  a south-easterly  direction,  and  reached  a hamlet 
called  Rendah.  The  next  day,  after  we  had  jiroceeded  along 
a river  for  some  eighteen  mih's,  we  saw  before  us  the 
imposing  monastery  of  Sakya,  which  was  surrounded  by 
high  stone  walls  of  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  yards 
s(|uare,  twenty  feet  high  and  six  feet  thick.  All  the 
structures  were  of  stone,  painted  white,  and  the  main 
edifice  alone  measured  sixty  feet  in  height,  two  hundred 
feet  from  east  to  west,  and  two  hundred  and  forty  feet 
from  south  to  noi-th.  Over  the  walls,  which  were  bow- 
sha])ed,  rose  a dark-colored  castle,  crowned  with  Nn/.v/ze- 
(lohan  (the  victorious  Standard  of  Buddhism),  and  rodai 
(the  disc  for  the  dew  (jf  nectar)  of  dazzling  gold.  The 
spectacle  was  sublime  and  impre.ssive,  at  h'ast  .so  far  as 
outward  appearances  were  concerned. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

The  Sakya  Monastery. 

We  lodged  at  a ueigliboiaag  iiiii  which  placed  a cicerone 
at  oar  service^  ainl  proceeded  to  pay  a visit  to  the 
celebrated  monastery.  Groing  through  the  front  gate  and 
past  several  smaller  buildings,  we  ari-ived  in  front  of 
the  main  editice.  At  first  sight  the  interior  of  the 
latter  appeared  to  be  completely  enclosed,  but  a closer 
examination  showed  that  liu'ht  was  let  in  through  a 
courtyard.  Entering  the  front  hall,  seventy-eight  feet 
by  forty-two,  we  saw  standing  on  both  sides  statues 
of  yaji-apani,  each  about  twenty-live  feet  high,  one 
painted  blue  and  the  other  red,  such  as  are  seen  on 
each  side  of  the  gate  of  every  great  Japanese  Temple. 
Each  image  has  its  right  leg  a little  bent  and  the  left 
one  put  forward,  while  the  right  hand  is  raised  towards 
the  sky  and  the  left  one  vigoronsl}^  stretched  downward. 
The  workmanship  seemed  even  to  my  lay  eyes  representa- 
tive of  Tibetan  art,  the  muscles,  for  instance,  being  very 
excellently  moulded.  There  are  also  images  of  the 
four  heavenly  kings,  each  thirty  feet  high,  standing  on 
the  right  side.  Again,  looking  to  the  left,  we  saw  on 
the  wall  (which  Wiis  of  stone  over-laid  with  mud  and  then 
with  some  lime-like  substance)  beautiful  pictures  of  deities 
and  saints,  which  covered  a space  twenty-four  feet  by 
twenty  one.  There  is  no  fissure  visible  in  the  ])ictured  area, 
in  spite  of  its  dimensions.  The  structure  as  a whole 
is  in  good  repair.  'Fhe  front  hall  opens  to  an  inner 
courtyard,  paved  with  stone,  thirty-six  feet  by  thirty, 
where  the  priests  of  the  inferior  orders  gather  to  dine 
and  to  read  tlie  scri[)tures,  while  the  higher  Lamas  have 
the  privilege  of  living  inside  the  building.  Passing  this 
31 
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cunrtjiinl  we  enU'ivd  the  imiiii  eliainl)ei-  ( wliieli  faces 
west)  wliere  the  iinages  of  Huddhist  deities  are  placed. 
'I'liere  are  two  eiiti'aiices  to  this  cliainher,  the  southern 
one  being  open  to  tlie  priests  and  the  northei-n  one  to  tlio 
visitors.  Once  inside,  w(‘  nere  lost  in  a sea,  of  dazzling 
gold;  the  splendor  was  sini])ly  bevond  descri])tion.  'Jhe 
ceilings  and  pdlars  are  all  covered  wirh  g^old  brocade, 
and  the  images,  moi-e  than  three  hundred  in  number, 
are  emblazoned  with  very  line  gold.  Jn  the  centre  of 
the  room  there  stands  a statue  of  Shakyamuni  Ibiddha, 
thirty-tive  feet  high,  which,  we  were  told,  is  made  of 
luiul  covered  witli  g"ld.  In  front  of  this  image  are 
])laced  seven  watei-trays,  some  candle-sticks  and  a table 
for  oblations,  all  of  ])ure  gold,  with  tlu*  e.\ce])tiou  of 
a few  articles  Jiiadt*  of  silver. 

the  disorderly  manner  in  wliich  the  imagt's  ai’e  arrang- 
ed, however,  greatly  detracts  fi'om  the  im])ression 
produced  by  their  intrinsic  merits.  'I'i'e  s])ectacle  is  a 
grand  exhibition  of  Ibiddhist  fine  arts,  but  ])ut  together 
without  nuich  order.  Ju  short,  the  chief  feature  of  the 
chamber  consists  in  its  s])]eudor,  bat  its  effect  is  greatlv 
impaired  by  the  tastc'less  and  (“.\cc*ssive  dt'coi'ations. 

At  the  rear  of  this  chand)er  there  is  anotlu'r,  sixtv 
feet  high  and  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  wide,  which  is 
full  of  valuable  collections  of  ancient  Ibuldhist  manuscripts, 
some  Avritten  in  gildc'd  letters  on  dark  blue-colore<l  paper 
and  others  m fsamskrt  on  tlu*  lea\'es  (if  the  fan  ])alm 
ti ee  (7je/ (/.v.so(.v  ijoriii , ^lan\'  of  these  sci'iptures 

were  brought  all  the  way  from  India  by  the  founder 
of  the  temph',  Sakya  Pandit,  and  his  succc'ssors,  who 
sent  their  priests  to  that  country  for  the  jmrposc'. 

With  regard  to  the  scriptures  iu  the  'I’ibetan  lauguag(‘, 
1 was  told  that  they  had  a gnsit  nundau-  of  tluau  then*, 
and  that  tlu'v  wi-n*  all  written,  not  printc'd.  Wh'  hd’t  this 
chaiid)c*r,  and  while  W('  wcux*  again  lookiiio’  round  the 
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main  chamber  1 was  struck  witli  a strong''  and  olt'i'iisive 
smell  wliicli,  as  my  subsi'(|uent  ex])erieiices  tauglit  me, 
is  a curious  feature  of  every  monastery  in  Tiltet.  J 
wondered  liow  I liad  been  insensible  to  such  a stench  u|) 
to  tlijit  time.  Where  did  it  come  from  ? you  may  ask. 
Well  ! in  ddbetaii  temples  claiahed  butter  is  used  in  lig-htinij- 
the  lam])s  oifered  to  Buddha,  and  the  priests  are  so  careless 
as  to  throw  away  upon  the  floor  the  residue  of  tea-  and 
butter,  which  not  only  keep.';  the  floor  always  wet  but 
also  putrefies,  'rids  is  Avhy  the  chand)er  is  filled 
with  such  a.  sickening’  odoi’.  Sti’ang’ely  enoug'h,  'Pibetans 
regard  this  smell  as  a sweet  one,  but  I declare  myself 
emphatically  to  the  contrary.  On  both  sides  of  the  nniin 
chamber  we  found  two  more  chambei’S  where  dilfi'rent 
iigures  were  also  kept.  Of  these  images,  the  one  which 
especially  attracted  my  attention  was  that  of  Padma 
Chnngne,  the  founder  of  the  old  school  of  Lamaism,  for  it  is 
made  entirely  of  precious  stones,  'i’he  surrounding  walls 
and  the  floor  are  also  inlaid  with  gems,  which  are  amazingl}’ 
beautiful. 

Outside  the  main  edifice  there  are  several  dormitories 
where  some  five  hundred  men  of  the  oi’der  live.  'J’heu 
standing  to  the  south  is  the  stately  residence  of  the 
‘great  instructor'  of  the  temple,  Chamba  i’asang  'Pinle, 
who  looks  after  the  spiritual  education  of  five  hundred  souls. 

We  had  an  interview  Avith  this  spiritual  superior.,  who 
looked  A'ery  saint-like,  seated  on  a dais  covered  with 
two  mats  in  one  of  the  npper  rooms.  1 Avanted  to  ask 
him  a feAv  questions  Avith  regard  to  the  difference  betAveen 
the  Sakya  doctrines  and  those  of  the-  other  sects  of 
Lamaism,  but  he  told  me  that  he  Avas  busy  then  and 
asked  me  to  come  again  the  next  day.  We  then  retired 
and  left  the  temple  gi'ounds. 

1 noticed  several  palatial  bnihlings  rising  above 
a far-olf  AvilloAV  j)lantation.  j\ly  comj)anions  told  me 
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tliat  tlu'se  buildings  were  the  residence  of  the  Abbot 
of  tlie  temple,  Sakya  Koma  Itiiipoehe,  and  avo 
])roeeeded  to  ])ay  our  i-espects  to  liim.  Kc)ina  Rinpo- 
ehe  means  the  ‘ liighest  treasure  ’ and  is  used  only  in 
addressing  the  (.’hinese  Emperor  and  the  Abbot  of 
the  Sakya  Monastery,  whom  'Fibetans  esteem  as 
one  of  the  two  sacred  beings  of  the  worUl.  This  being  so, 
the  natives  wIkj  are  honored  with  an  audience  by 
the  Abbot  })ay  special  respect  to  him,  and  when  he 
gives  them  his  blessing  iu  return  it  is  not  infi'e;piently 
accompanied  by  some  presents.  Hut  iu  reality  the  Abbot 
is  a layman,  the  essential  ])oint  of  his  excellence  being 
that  he  is  the  descendant  of  Sakya  I’andit  himself. 
He  is  married,  takes  meat  for  dinner,  and  even  drinks 
wine,  as  do  all  the  secular  peojile.  in  spite  of  these  facts, 
not  only  the  })ublic  at  large  but  also  priests  salute  liini  with 
the  I'ite  of  ‘three  bows^  which  as  laid  down  by  Huddha 
is  a mark  of  reverence  due  only  to  high  jiriests  and 
not  to  laymen. 

When  we  wei’e  received  lyv  the  Abbot,  I therefore  paid 
him  only  such  respect  as  would  be  due  to  a ])ersonage  of 
his  rank.  He  has,  however,  a very  dignified  mien,  which 
bespeaks  his  noble  descent. 

While  Ave  Avere  returning  to  our  lodgings,  1 Avas  blamed 
by  my  comjianions  for  my  failure  to  give  the  Abbot  the 
‘thi’ee  boAvs,  ’ and  Avheu  1 told  them  the  reason  of  the 
omission  they  Avere  astonished  at  my  rigid  observance  of 
the  Buddha’s  teachings.  'I'he  next  day,  Avlien  I called 
upon  the  ‘ great  teacher  ’ at  the  ap|)ointed  hour,  1 found 
him  ])laving  Avith  a boy  Avho  Avas  behaving  toward  him  in  a 
A'ei’V  familar  Avav,  as  if  he  Averi*  his  son.  1 could  nof  think 
that  such  a man,  avIio  was  a gimiiiue  prii'sl,  was  married, 
and  yet  I very  much  siispca  ted  sonu*  such  ndatiou — a 
suspicion  which  was  afterwai-ds  confirmed  during  my 
sojourn  at  Lhasa. 
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At  first  I liiul  intended  to  st.iy  iind  study  at  the  temple  for 
at  lenst  two  weeks,  but  after  tltis  discovery  I was  now  loath 
to  remain  with  such  a deo'enerate  jndest.  T left  the  town  the 
next  day,  and  as  1 was  now  se])arated  from  my  companions 
I had  to  carry  my  elfects  m^'self.  For  a distance  of  two  and 
hall'  miles  the  road  gradually  ascended  along  a mountain 
rivulet  in  a south-easterly  direction  and  then,  turning  east- 
wards, became  a steep  descent  of  five  miles.  Proceeding 
ten  miles  further  in  a soutli-easterly  direction  and  along 
the  stream  I found  two  dwellings,  in  one  of  which  1 lodged 
for  the  night.  The  next  day  I again  ascended  a steep 
slope,  two  and  a half  miles  long,  and  climbed  down  another 
twice  that  length.  As  the  day  was  snowy  and  my 
baggage  got  wet,  I was  obliged  to  take  lodgings  at  the  first 
house  I could  find.  The  next  day,  November  30th,  I 
fortunatel}'  met  seven  or  eight  men  who  seemed  to  be 
trans])ort  agents,  and  were  driving  forty  or  fifty  asses, 
and  I was  glad  to  place  my  things  in  their  charge.  Thus 
freed  from  encumbrances,  I,  with  the  party,  descended 
the  Thai-u  river  for  five  miles.  It  then  turned  to  the  south- 
east, and  after  proceeding  fifteen  miles  further  along  the 
riverside,  we  found  a village  where  we  stopped. 

The  drivers,  however,  encamped  in  a neighboring 
meadow,  where  they  unburdened  their  animals  and  sur- 
I'ounded  themselves  on  all  sides  except  one  with  the  goods 
thus  unloaded.  As  was  customary  with  them,  the  men 
im})ro vised  a kind  of  iire-place.  On  the  first  of  December 
we  proceeded  along  the  river  for  about  ten  miles  and  then 
left  it ; again  for  ten  miles,  we  ascended  the  eastern  moun- 
tain called  Kangla  with  its  perpendicular  peaks  of  red 
rock.  We  lodged  under  tlie  rock  and  on  the  following 
day  we  ascended  Pangla  for  live  niih's  and  marched  moi-e 
than  another  live  miles  on  the  mountainous  })lains  j we 
reached  a big  monastery  named  Kang-chen  and  ])assed 
that  night  in  a field  south  of  the  monasteiy.  At  first,  when 
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.1  saw  my  drivefs  recklessly  making  their  way  through  the 
cultivated  fields,  1 expri'ssed  my  fear  to  them  that  we 
might  he  caught  by  the  farmers.  “Xu,”  was  their  rej)ly, 
“you  need  not  bother  yourself  ou  that  score.”  "I’hey 
explained  to  me  that  these  fields  were  fallow  ones, 
“which  were  enjoying  their  holidays”  for  this  year,  so  • 
that  any  jierson  mightchoo.se  them  as  roads.  It  was  a 
custom  in  this  locality  to  rai.se  the  wheat-cro])  every  other 
vear,  leaving  the  fields  unem])loyed  for  the  intervening  vejir 
— a custom  which  did  not  obtain  in  Lhasa  and  the  neiyhbor- 
hood.  Moreover,  J was  told,  it  was  winter,  when  the 
privilege  held  good  in  any  year,  ami  no  one  need  enter- 
tain any  fear  of  intruding.  At  night  I ])reached  to 
my  di-iver.s,  and  the  next  day  we  set  out  together,  taking 
an  easterly  direction.  We  proceeded  .seven  and  a half 
miles,  when  we  found  i-ising  among  the  nu)untains  a 
magnificent  temple,  still  under  c(,)nstruction.  On  making 
enquiries  I learned  that  the  work  had  been  undertaken 
by  the  Tibetan  Oovernment,  which  is  acting  under  the 
advice  of  a soothsayer. 

'J’he  latter  bad,  1 was  told,  declared  that  there  exists 
a spring  just  beneath  the  .site  of  the  building,  that  it  is 
the  mouth  of  a monstrous  dragon,  and  that  unle.ss  a temple 
be  erected  over  it,  it  will  ultimately  burst  out  and 
deluge  the  wdiole  country.  Unfortunately  this  idea  is 
supported  by  a book  of  prophecies  brought  from  C'himq 
which  is  a})parently  the  tvork  of  .some  ])riest  with  hidden 
motives.  1 read  the  book  and  found  it  to  be  full  of 
aAve-inspiring  predictions.  It  states,  for  instance,  that  as 
wickedness  e>btains  on  the  I'arth,  a ilo(.)d  of  water  will 
be  brought  upon  it  and  everything  on  tlu'  face  of  it 
destroyed;  that  fatal  calamities,  such  as  a great  famine 
or  war,  will  break  out  as  a prehuh'  to  such  a flood. 
In  addition,  it  is  stated  that  the  book  Inul  been  sent 
fr<nn  heaven,  and  that  therefore  any  one  who  is 
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so  careless  as  to  doiil)t  its  truth  will  bo  punished  with 
iiuiuediate  death,  i declared  that  these  prophecies  were 
all  false,  but  of  course  nothing  extraordinary  ha])pened  to 
me.  The  book  may  be  well  meant,  but  it  is  full 
of  nonsensical  sayings.  lint  Tibetans  believe  in  it  so 
lirndy  that  translated  copies  are  being  circulated  all  over 
the  country.  It  is  most  surprising  that  such  superstitions 
sliould  have  led  the  Government  to  begin  a foolish  under- 
takino-  at  a great  cost,  hut  indeed,  oracle-mongers  are 
held  in  high  esteem,  not  only  by  the  Government  but  also 
bv  the  general  mass  of  the  jieople,  who  consult  them 
whenever  the}'  are  at  fault. 

Passing  under  the  above-mentioned  temple  we  proceeded 
further,  and  before  we  had  gone  far,  we  found  some  five 
vultures  (known  among  the  natives  by  the  name  of 
Cha-goppo)  perched  on  a kill-side.  On  cpiestioning  my  com- 
panions, I was  told  that  there  exists  in  4’ibet  a very 
curious  and  unpleasant  custom  of  offering  the  corpses  of 
dead  men  to  vultures  as  a part  of  the  funeral  ceremony; 
that  as  in  this  locality  the  people  do  not  bring  enough 
carrion  to  these  birds,  the  latter  are  always  liungry;  and 
that  therefore  they  are  granted  an  allowance  of  meat 
from  the  kitchen  of  a temple  called  the  '^Fashi  Lhunpo. 
How  the}'  are  fed  on  human  flesh  at  a funeral  ceremony  1 
.shall  relate  later  in  my  account  of  Lhasa. 

After  some  findher  journeying  we  arrived  at  an  “ab- 
stinence house”  (Nyun  ne  Lhakhang  in  Tibetan),  in  the 
neighborhood  of  which  there  stood  a tcm])le  called  the 
Xartang.  Wanting  to  make  some  empiiries,  I decided  to 
stay  at  this  house,  so  that  1 ])arted  company  with  my 
cai'riers,  who  proceeded  towards  Shigat/.e.  'This  honso  is 
used  both  by  priests  and  laymen  for  observing  the  ‘ Light 
rules  of  al)stinence  ^ en  joined  by  the  Huddha,  or  other 
forms  of  religious  self-denial,  such  as  silence  or  abstinence 
from  meat.  Abstinence  from  flesh  is  considered  an 
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aiistefity  by  I’ibetaii  priests,  because  tliey  eat  meat,  contrary 
to  the  ordinary  usages  of  Buddhist  monks. 

'J'he  next  day  L visited  tlie  Nartang  Temple,  wliere  J 
inspected  the  most  valuable  of  its  treasures,  which  are 
immense  heaps  of  wooden  printiug-hlocks,  comjirising  the 
collection  of  all  the  Biujdhist  writings  in  1’ibet,  divided 
into  two  departments — Buddha’s  own  ])reachings  and 
the  works  of  the  saints.  In  addition,  they  have  an 
etpially  lai’ge  nundier  of  ])rinting-blocks  for  the  commen- 
taries ])repareil  by  the  mitive  Lamas,  'riiese  blocks  are 
kept  in  two  large  binldiugs,  one  of  which  measuresabout 
180  feet  by  sixty.  'This  temjile  is  the  sole  ])ublisher  of 
the  ' collection  of  all  the  Buddhist  writings,’  the  three 
hundred  jn-iests  who  live  there  being  printers.  L called 
upon  the  head  pi-iest  of  the  temple,  who  had  been  specially 
sent  from  the  Tashi  Lhunpo  Temple,  and  found  him  very 

clever  in  conversation,  d’lie  interview  was  at  once  verv 

•/ 

instructive  and  agreeable  to  me,  for  the  jiriest  not  only 
gave  me  valuable  information  on  Buddhism  but  also 
accorded  me  cordial  tre.itment. 


CHAPTER  XLT. 

Shigatze. 

'Pile  next  ilay,  Deconiher  5tli,  I proceeded  for  about 
eiglit  miles  across  a plain  in  a soutli-easterly  direction, 
when  the  gold-colored  roof  of  a ])ahitial  building,  with 
many  white-painted  dormitoi'ies  for  priests  close  by, 
pi’esented  itself  before  my  view.  In  addition,  tem])le- 
like  buildings  in  red  paint  were  seen  rising  amidst 
these  structures,  making  in  all  a.  grand  and  beautiful 
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spectacle.  'Phe  town  before  me  was  Shigatze,  the  second 
capital  of  Tibet,  and  the  ])alatial  building  was  the 
Tashi  Lhunpo  '^Peniple.  The  name  means  ‘a  glorious 
mass^  or  ^ Mount  Sumern,’  a legendary  mountain  mentioned 
in  Buddhist  Scri])tnres.  The  monastery  owes  its  name 
to  its  founder,  Gendun  '^^Pnb,  who  thought  that  the 
mountain  at  the  rear  of  the  temple  resembled  Suniern. 

32 
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There  were  alteo;et]ier  three  tliousaiid  three  hundretl 
])riests  ill  tlie  temple,  Imt  soinetiines  the  numlier  increases 
to  over  five  tlioiisaml  ; and  tliono-li  it  is  hat  tlie  second 
teni])le  in  the  conntrv  it  maintains  tlie  same  di<i:nity  as 
the  ])apal  see.  'J'he  secular  jiart  of  the  city  lay  beyond 
the  temjile  and  consisted  of  some  threi'  thousand  five 
liundred  dwelliiifi’s.  'I'he  number  of  the  inhabitants  was 
stated  by  the  natives  to  be  over  thirty  thousand,  but  this 
calculation  cannot  be  mnch  trusted,  as  the  science  of 
statistics  is  utterly  unknown  in  'I’ibet.  1 visited  the  tem]de, 
where  T asked  for  the  dormitory  called  I’eetnk  Kham- 
tsan,  which  is  allotted  to  the  Jamiaist  monks  from  the  north- 
eastern plateau,  since  I had  feigned  myself  to  be  one  of 
these.  At  length  1 found  it  and  settled  myself  in  it,  for  J 
intended  to  stay  there  for  some  time  and  to  ))ick  np  any 
knowledge  1 could  from  those  with  whom  J might  come 
into  contact. 

'Pile  Lama  Superior  of  this  temple  is  regarded  as  the 
second  (brand  Lama  of  b'ibet,  tor,  though  he  does  not 
])Ossess  any  political  intlnence,  yet  with  regard  to  the  rank 
bestowed  by  the  Chinese  Lmperor  he  is  sii]);>rior  even 
to  the  Dalai  Iiama  himself.  Sometimes  a kind  of  regency 
under  this  Csecond  Crand  Lama  ’ takes  jilace  daring  the 
interval  between  the  Dalai  Lama’s  death  and  the  enthrone- 
ment of  what  in  'J'ibet  is  believed  to  be  his  re-incarnated 
self. 

'Phis  second  Crand  Lama  is  commonly  called  Panchen 
lLn])oche,  but  his  real  title  is  Ki/(th-k(»i  CJuni-ho,  meaning 
' (treat  Protector,’  while  his  name  is  Jiobsang  Choe-ki 
Nima,  the  ‘ nobh'-minded  religions  snn  ’.  J was  told 
he  was  eighteen  yc'ars  old,  having  Ikhmi  born  in  the  year 
of  “ slieej),”  and  was  believed  to  be  an  incarnation  of 
Aniida-nyorai.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  he  was  away  at 
a distant  jialace,  so  that  f could  not  see  him.  During 
mv  stav  in  tlu'  town  my  only  biisiiu'ss  was  to  visit  various 
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Ijiiniits  and  scdiula.rs,  witli  wlioni  J discnsf^ed  the  tc'acliin<^‘s 
of  Buddha. 

One  day  I called  upon  the  tutor  of  the  .second  (Jrand 
Lama.,  ^J\san  Clienba,  a venei’ahle  priest,  seventy-four 
yeai-s  of  age,  wlio  was  very  kind  to  me.  As  he  was 
re])uted  to  be  the  higliest  autliority  on  'J'iljetan  grammar 
and  rhetoric  among  the  three  thousand  ])riests  in  the 
temple,  1 asked  him  several  grammatical  (piestions,  and  in 
doing  so  1 took  care  to  select  such  (piestions  as  were 
familiar  to  me,  for  I wanted  to  know  in  what  way  my 
host  ivould  try  to  explain  them.  J was,  however,  dis- 
ap])ointed,  as  he  confessed  that  he  could  give  no  answer 
and  said  that  he  conld  only  refer  me  to  a learned 
])ln'sician  living  at  Mngon  on  the  road  to  Lhasa,  who,  he 
was  inclined  to  believe,  could  give  me  a satisfactory 
answer.  1 was,  therefore,  glad  to  take  leave  of  him. 
Ell.  it  may  be  stated  that  five  branches  of  science — ■ 

phonetics,  medicine,  logic,  engineering  a,nd  religious 
science  and  })hilosophy — were  centuries  ago  introduced  into 
'Pibet  from  India,  but  now-a-da^'s  very  few — I will 
almost  sa.y  no — Tibetans  are  proficient  in  them,  or 
even  in  one  of  them.  Under  ])resent  circumstances,  those 
wdio  take  to  the  study  of  gi-annnar  belong  to  very 
limited  classes,  the  majority  of  them  consisting  of  the  men 
in  the  Grovernment  service  who  learn  just  the  elementary 
rules  of  grammar,  in  order  to  be  able  to  pre])are  official 
documents.  It  is  not  woiiderfnl  therefore  that  there 
should  bo  scholars  who,  in  s])ito  of  their  zeal  in  tlu' 
investiga,tion  and  exjxisition  of  Ibnldha’s  doctrines,  are 
ab.solute  strangers  to  history  and  other  branches  of  science. 

After  a stay  of  several  days  at  the  teni])le,  I was  one 
day  thinking  of  leaving  the  town,  when  I was  inforiiu'd 
that  the  Grand  bama  was  expected  home  jiresently, 
so  1 went  out  to  witness  his  procession.  It  must  be 
noted  that  owing  to  the  absence  of  roads  in  Tibet  the 
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procession  passed  tlirougli  the  jiiore  beaten  parts  ol'  the 
country,  wiiich  served  as  roads.  On  both  sides  of  tlie 
route  there  stood  cylindrical  posts  upon  which  incense 
was  burnt  by  the  waiting  crowds,  both  sacerdotal  and 
secular,  most  of  whom  })rostratcd  themselves  on  the 
advent  of  the  rortnje.  d'he  second  (Irand  Lama  was  borne 
in  a ])alan(piin  decorated  with  gold  brocades  and  gorgeous 
kinds  of  silk,  and  was  accompanied  by  about  three  hundred 
mounted  attendants  who,  instead  of  being  armed,  carried 
Ibiddhist  utensils.  The  procession  was  heralded  by  the 
native  band,  using  some  kind  of  wind  instruments  and 
drums.  'I'lie  spectacle  was  so  splendid  that  1 congratulated 
myself  on  my  good  fortune  in  having  witnessed  it. 

During  that  night,  in  compliance  with  the  re(juest  of 
the  priests  in  my  dormitoiy,  1 delivered  a sermon  on  the 
ten  Buddhist  virtues,  wdiicli  seemed  to  please  them 
greatly.  They  confessed  to  me  that,  ])riests  as  they  w'ere, 
they  found  no  interest  in  the  theoretical  and  dry  e.xpo.s- 
itions  of  Buddha’s  teachings  to  which  they  had  been  used 
to  listen,  but  that  my  delivery  was  so  eausy  and  pleasing 
that  it  aroused  in  them  a I'eal  zest  for  Buddhism.  'I'liis 
fact  is  a sad  commentary  on  the  ignorance  of  the  avei'age 
Tibetan  })riests. 

1 learned  subsecpiently,  however,  that  the  jiriests  in  this 
tem])lc  were  very  rigid  in  their  conduct,  e.\ce])t  in  the 
habit  of  drinking.  With  regard  to  this  hitter  an  amusing 
story  is  told.  One  day  the  Dalai  Lama  of  Lhasa  met  with 
the  (irand  Laina  of  the  'Pashi  Lhunpo  monastery.  In  the 
course  of  conversation,  the  fornuu' said  he  was  very  sorry 
that  his  priests  were  addii-tcd  to  tlu'  use  of  tobaci-o.  I’an- 
chen  Kinpoche  symjiathised,  but  stated  that  he  was  no 
less  sorry  that  his  own  ]>ri('sts  were  e.xcei'dingly  partial 
to  alctiholic  drinks,  d'hey  then  discussed  wliich  of  the  two 
bi.xuries  was  the  more  sinful,  and  also  whetluM'  or  not 
some  elfective  measni<'s  could  be  taken  to  prevent  these 
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vicious  luibits.  But  oveu  tlioir  great  iiiHueiicc  could  do 
uotldiig,  and  tlie  vicious  practices  were  o])en  secrets.  A 
curious  rule  was  however  enacted  in  order  to  prevent  the 
habit  of  drinking.  Every  priest  i-eturning  from  the 
street  was  bound  to  present  himself  before  the  ])riestly 
guard  at  the  gate  of  the  temple^  who  examined  his  breath, 
any  disclosure  of  his  drunkenness  being  followed  by  an 
immediate  punishment.  Home  impudent  priests  often 
attem])ted  to  conceal  their  inebriation  by  eating  a good 
deal  of  garlic,  the  sti'ong  smell  of  which  impregnated 
their  breath  and  thus  might  prevent  detection. 

Leaving  the  temple  at  ten  on  the  morning  of  December 
loth,  I proceeded  about  two  miles  across  the  city  of 
Shigatze,  when  I reached  the  Tsanchu  river.  '^Idie  great 
bridge  erected  over  it  is  called  the  Samba  Shar,  which 
means  eastern  bridge.  It  measures  about  three  hundred 
and  sixty  yards  in  length  and  eight  yards  in  breadth. 
It  is  unlike  our  own  bridges,  for  it  consists  of  slabs  of 
stones  covered  with  earth,  which  are  in  turn  placed 
upon  rows  of  long  wooden  boards  s])anning  stone 
structures  erected  in  the  water  at  cupuil  distances  of 
about  ten  3'ards.  Idie  bridge  has  parapets  made  of 
stone.  Passing  over  the  bridge,  I proceeded  four  miles 
to  the  north,  till  I found  m^'self  on  the  bank  of  the 
Brahmaputra.  The  road  now  turned  to  the  east  along 
tlnit  river,  and^  a further  journey'  of  about  twelve  miles 
brought  me  to  a village  called  Pe,  where  1 lodged  at  a. 
])oor  farmer’s.  'I’here  1 noticed  with  curiosity'  that  turf 
instead  of  the  usual  _yak-duug  was  hea])ed  besides  the  fire- 
]dace.  1 was  told  that  in  that  locality  the  dried  roots  of 
grasses  were  used  as  fuel;  hence^  the  heaps  of  turf. 

I also  found  a l)ov  of  about  twelve  vears  old  sitting 
beside  the  Hi-e-])lace  and  learning  to  write.  lie  had  a 
bamboo  stick  for  his  ])en,  and  Avas  Avriting  Avith  it  upon 
white  ])owdtn-  S])rinkled  over  a small  piece  of  Avood- 
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J'^veiy  now  and  then  ho  ])resentcd  Ins  work  to  his  father 
and  had  its  ill-done  j)ortions  corrected  hy  hinij  this  process 
being  repeated  over  and  over  again.  1 wondered  at  the 
care  with  which  the  child  was  taught  to  ])ractise  ])enman- 
shipj  in  s])ite  of  the  poor  condition  of  tlie  family,  but  1 
soon  learneil  the  secret.  Agriculture  svas  the  sole  industry 
in  this  locality,  and  if  the  tenant  did  not  know  how  to 
write  and  count,  he  would  possibly  be  imposed  uj)on  by  his 
landlord  in  the  ])ayment  of  his  rent.  As  to  the  art  of 
counting,  it  was  taught  iu  a very  ])rimitive  way,  stones, 
sticks  or  rosaries  Ixhng  used  for  the  pur])Ose.  ^Vith 
respect  to  writing  and  counting  the  pooivr  classes  of  this 
locality  were  far  above  those  in  Lhasa,  who  were  totally 
ignorant. 

At  night  1 ])reached  to  the  members  of  the  family,  and 
the  next  duy  1 proceeded  about  five  miles  along  the  river 
already  mentioned.  'I’lie  road,  which  sloped  eastward, 
now  became  veiy  narrow,  with  the  i-iver  on  the  hd’l  and 
a very  steep  and  rugged  mountain  on  the  right.  I ^strug- 
gled on  for  about  four  miles  further,  and  then  came  out 
upon  a wide  s])ace.  jjooking  to  the  right,  I saw  two  large 
buildino's  standiim'  on  the  summit  of  a mountain.  'Phese 
l)uildings  constitute  the  Mngon  temple  where,  as  the  old 
])riest  of  the  Tashi  Lhunpo  tem])le  had  kindly  informed 
me,  lives  the  celebrated  grammarian.  1 climbed  the  moun- 
tain, and  reached  the  temi)le  after  an  arduous  ascent  of 
more  than  two  miles.  There'  i learned  that  the  larger  of 
the  two  ('dilices  accommodati's  two  hundred  and  thirty 
male  prie'sts,  whih'  the  other,  situuted  a little  lower,  is  a 
nunnery  wlu'ix'  live  seventy-two  nuns.  'I'he  history  of 
this  temple  is  very  intc'resting,  but  J need  not  dwell  on 
it  here  in  detail.  I stayc'd  at  the  li-mple  for  the  night, 
ciiid  the  lU'xt  day  I had  an  interview  with  its  principal 
priest.  'The  latter,  however,  talked  only  sonu'thing  of 
Jhiddhism,  being  ignorant  of  grammar  and  rhetoi-ic,  but 
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was  kind  enough  to  rcfei’  luo  to  tlio  ])hysiciaii,  Aiiido 
Ka-sang,  of  whom  the  old  priest  of  the  'rashi  Jjhuu])o 
liad  such  a liigli  o])iuiou. 

I then  called  upo7i  this  ])hysician  and  graiuniariau,  to 
whom  I gave  some  ])resents  in  token  of  my  res})ect.  After 
the  usual  greetings  had  keen  exchanged,  the  host  (piestioi^cd 
me  how  long  1 had  been  studying  the  Tibetan  language. 
‘‘Three  yeai's, ” T rei)lied.  My  host  declared  that  the 
study  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  greatly  depended  u])on 
the  method  used  and  that,  if  the  method  wei-e  a ])oor  one, 
the  ])eriod  of  three  years  would  ])rove  too  short  to 
accomplish  anything.  He  then  asked  me  a few  (piestions 
on  grammar,  which,  as  they  were  very  simple,  I answered 
(piickly.  I a.sked  him  to  put  to  me  some  more  difficult  ques- 
tions on  rhetoric,  but,  to  my  great  disa])])ointment,  he  con- 
fessed that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  i-hetoric.  I next  asked 
him  which  of  the  Tibetan  grannmirians  he  thought  the  best, 
to  which  questio)!  he  answered  that  he  preferred  Ngul- 
chu  Lamars  grammar  (Xgul-chu  being  the  name  of 
a temple)  which,  in  realit}',  is  very  im})erfect.  I al- 
most doubted  his  sincerity,  so  that  I again  asked  him  why 
he  did  not  follow  the  views  taken  by  Situ  Lama,  who  is 
well-known  as  the  highest  authority  on  Tibetan  grammar. 
'I’o  my  great  sur[)rise,  my  host  had  never  read  Sitffis 
works,  though  he  had  heard  something  of  the  grammarian. 
I then  turned  my  (piestions  to  the  number  of  vowels  in  the 
Tibetan  alphabet,  about  which  there  are  two  different 
o])inions  among  grammarians.  'This  ([uestion,  simple  as  it 
may  a])pear,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  so 
that  the  study  of  the  'Tibetan  language  must  be  started 
with  this  theme.  My  question  on  this  subject  seemed  to 
embarrass  my  host  who,  after  some  ])ondering,  said  that 
there  were  sixteen  vowels  in  the  Tibetan  alphabet,  and 
began  to  enumerate  them.  Curiously  enough,  all  the 
vowels  mentioned  by  him  were  those  of  the  Samskrt 
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al])luil)et,  SO  I asked  him  wliat  he  tliouglit  of  tlie  ojiiiiion 
that  tlie  number  of  the  Tibetan  vowels  was  five. 

'I'he  doctor  seemed  abashed.  He  ajiologised  for  his 
mistake  in  liaving  mentioned  the  Samskrt  vowels,  and 
admitted  that  the  '^ribetan  vowels  numbered  only  five. 
( 'I'lns  five-vowel  opinion  is  erroi^eous,  though  several 
western  scholars  maintain  it  in  their  works.  It 
must  be  noted  that  the  'ribetan  characters  were  invented 
by  Thumi  Hambhota,  who  tells  us  in  his  work  that  there 
were  only  four  vowels  in  his  language.)  In  short,  the 
interview  ])roved  a disappointment.  'I'he  doctor  possessed 
very  limited  knowledge,  being  a great  grammarian  and 
rhetorician  only  in  the  eyes  of  ignorant  native  ])riests. 
I returned  to  my  room,  where  1 was  asked  by  a ])i-iest  on 
what  sidiject  1 had  talked  with  the  ‘ learned  ’ doctor. 
W^hen  1 answered  him  that  i had  discussed  some 
grammatical  (piestions  with  the  doctor,  the  ])riest  said 
with  an  air  of  inpiortance  that  the  doctor  was  the  highest 
authority  on  grammar  and  rlietoric  throughout  the 
])rovince  of  '^rsan,  that  one  or  two  interviews  with  him 
would  be  insufficient  to  secure  any  benefit,  and  that  1 should 
stay  with  him  for  at  least  two  or  three  years  if  1 iT'ally 
wished  to  study  grammar.  In  addition,  the  jiriest  confessed 
that,  long  as  he  had  had  the  fortune  to  listen  to  the  doctor’s 
lectures,  he  was  still  a total  strangler  to  uTammar.  1 was 
so  much  tickled  by  these  remarks  that  1 burst  out  laughing, 
which  seemed  somewhat  to  embarrass  the  pi'iest. 

'Fhe  next  day,  December  18th,  1 jiroceeiled  about  five 
miles  over  an  undulating  country,  going  in  a south-eastei’ly 
direction,  when  1 again  reacheil  the  Hrahmajmtra  river. 
Crossing  a vast  ])laiu  which  stretched  along  the  river,  1 
made  my  way  eastward,  and  was  within  some  two  miles  and 
a half  of  the  Pombo  Ki-o-che,  a tem))le  belonging  to  an 
older  sect  of  Lamaism,  and  situated  upon  a towering  jieak, 
when  I was  unexpectedly  called  and  stopped  by  someone 
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'runiiug  about  to  see  what  it  could  be,  I caught  sight  of 
two  stout  fellows  armed  with  Tibetan  swords.  On  their 
approach,  I asked  them  what  the}'  wanted.  Abruptly 
picking  up  a stone,  the  younger  of  them  threatened  me 
and  said:  'AAhat  do  you  mean?” 

“ Run  oft,”  he  menaced,  “ or  yon  shall  die.” 

Then  J took  niy  seat  on  a stone  by  the  roadside  and 
gave  myself  up  for  lost.  'Hie  men  strode  toward  me,  and 
violently  seized  my  stick. 

“ Tell  us  what  you  have  and  where  yon  come  from,” 
they  said. 

“I  am  a pilgrim,”  1 answered,  “ and  I come  from  Tise.” 

You  have  money  ?” 

“ I have  a little,”  I said,  “ not  worth  taking,  as  I was 
robbed  at  Jangthang.” 

“ What  have  you  on  yonr  back?” 

“ Some  food  and  the  Scriptures.” 

“ Unpack  it  and  let  us  see;  you  may  have  much  money 
there.” 

No,  the  money  is  in  my  pocket,”  1 said  “ and  not  in  the 
baggage.  Being  a ])riest,  I never  tell  a lie.  You  may 
have  either  the  money  or  the  baggage,  if  you  wish.” 

I was  just  going  to  give  them  money  when  three 
horsemen  appeared  riding  towards  ns,  and  at  sight  of  them 
the  highwaymen  took  to  their  heels,  leaving  the  stick  and 
everything  else.  Thus  1 was  saved. 

“ Who  are  they  ? ” asked  the  horsemen,  and  on  ni}^ 
answering  that  they  had  demanded  of  me  my  money  and 
baggage,  they  expressed  their  disgust. 
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“ (lo  to  yonder  teiu])le,”  tliey  iidded  after  a little 
pause,  “ and  you  will  find  a village.  He  (juick  and  we 
will  s(*e  you  safe  there.” 

1 thanked  them  and  walked  on  toward  the  village,  and 
the  horsemen  went  away  westward  after  a little  while. 
Instead  of  stopping  there  foi-  the  night,  I proeec'ded  east- 
wards as  far  as  Ny:i-mo-llotta,  a little  village  ahont  seven 
miles  off,  where  J lodged.  'I’he  following  da}’  I took 
luueh  at  'I'eshok,  and  stopjaul  at  'rak-tsn-kha  in  the  evening. 
On  Deeemher  20th  at  dawn,  1 went  south-east  through 
the  deep  snow,  it  having  snowed  vei-y  hai'd  the  night 
before.  Wdiih*  going  along  the  river  r>i’ahma])utra.  I saw 
some  cranes  walking  in  the  snow,  and  was  so  delighted 
that  I forgot  that  I was  in  so  cold  a climate. 

Then  J amused  myself  with  composing  Ptu.s-,  of  which 
the  following  in  one  : 

W'itli  crvstiils  of  tlio  snow,  liow  wliito  tlic  sand 
All  sjiottod  <);loani.s  u])on  tlio  river  banks  I 
The  ttock.s  of  cranes  to  me  apjH'ar  to  sin^r 
The  clianffeless  frlories  of  tlie  Path  of  'I'rnth 
In  tlieir  nielodions  joyful  hur.sts  of  son;'; 

t)n  those  bejewelleil  banks  they  treail  in  ])ride  : 

With  gait  majestic  slow  they  strut  about. 

Amid  such  beautiful  scenes  I went  down  tilong  the 
.southern  bank  of  the  river,  and  tifter  tibout  eight  miles’ 
walk  I came  to  Knrum  Niimse,  where  1 took  lunch.  1 
jtroceeded  still  further  east  tilong  the  stime  sti-eam  for 
:d)out  live  miles,  tind  found  the  river  running  north-etist, 
while  mv  road  lay  south-t'ast  into  the  mountttin.  I wimt 
11])  the  hill  about  four  miles,  ami  stopped  tit  Shab-'rontiib. 

( )n  the  following  morning  1 went  t'astwards  again  along 
ji  clear  stretim,  tind  aftt'r  about  four  niilt's  J could  see 
from  its  banks  a rocky  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which 
llu're  wiis  ii  teni])le  calhul  ('ham  ('lum  (lompa.  {meaning 
‘lh(“  monastery  of  the  gretit  image'  of  ('harity’,  /./*.,  llu' 
I’odhisatl va  of  that  minu'),  wlu'ri'  tlu're  wtis  an  image  of 
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the  l^uddlia  Maitreya  about  tliivt}-H ve  feet  liigli.  Ifodlii- 
sattva  Maltrevii  (which  name  means  ‘ Cluirity  ’)  is  hoiioi-ed 
as  next  ftj  liuddlia  in  rank^  but  in  'Pibet  lie  is  w(,)rshij)})e(l 
as  a Jbuldlia  who  will  liereaf'ter  a])j)eai-  again  on  eai-th. 

[ woi-shi])ped  at  this  temple^  and  then  at  the  shrine  of  tlie 
divinities,  and  (xf  Shakyamnni  Huddlia  beside  the  teinjile. 
'riien  I entei'ed  a lamasery.  This  temple,  which  is  the 
hirg'est  between  Lhasa  and  Shigatze,  has  two  hundred 
dormitories,  with  three  hundred  ])riests.  'J'he  chief  priest 
of  the  house  where  I stopped  was  in  great  distress 
on  account  of  some  bad  dreams  which  he  had  liad  on 
sevei'al  successive  nights.  lie  had  dreamed  that  he 
was  dying,  and  this  troubled  him  much,  for  he  had 
immense  wealth.  So  he  asked  me  to  read  the  Scri})t- 
nres  to  him,  so  that  he  might  be  free  from  the  supposed 
evil.  1 knew  of  no  gospel  specially  suitable  for  such 
])ni'poses,  hut  J thought  that  the  reading  of  the  Ifnddhist 
canon  might  do  him  good,  so  I told  him  that  1 would  do 
as  lie  wished,  and  from  the  following  day  began  reading 
llifi  Apliori-sina  of  the  White  Lotas  of  the  Woaderfal  Law 
and  other  Scriptures  in  Tibetan. 

It  was  on  the  28th  of  December,  as  1 remember,  that  a 
priest  was  going  to  Kritmaudu  in  Nepfd,  and  I seized  the 
occasion  to  send  a letter  home  by  him,  addressed  to  my 
bosom  friend  Toknjnro  Hige.  1 paid  him  a compara- 
tively large  sum  of  money  and  asked  him  to  send  it 
registered  from  the  post  office  of  Nepfil.  The  man  was 
re])nted  so  honest  that  he  had  never  been  known  to  tell  a 
lie,  but  strangely  enough  the  letter  failed  to  rc'ach  its 
address,  as  1 have  since  discovered. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  olst  1 was  sped  on  my  way 
by  the  head  priest,  who  lent  me  a horse.  1 got  on  the  horse, 
loaded  it  with  my  baggage,  and  going  east  for  about  three 
miles,  came  to  Ta-mi-hi,  where  1 was  asked  to  read  the 
Scriptures.  While  riding  to  the  village,  i lifted  up  my 
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thanks  to  BucldliaJ  tor  tho^  grace  by  wliich  1 had  been 
saved  thi-ongh  so  iiiany  calamities  and  athictions  during 
the  year,  it  being  the  last  day  of  the  ddrd  year  of  Meiji 
according  to  the  Japanese  mode  of  reckoning  (A. lb  1900). 
1 did  not  know  what  adversities  wei’e  yet  in  store  for  me, 
bnt  I could  not  but  think  that  J might  be  kejit  safe  to  do 
all  J could  for  the  cause  of  Buddhism. 

The  New  Year’s  Dav  dawned,  l)ut  1 jr.et  with  nothing 
s])ecial  to  mark  the  day,  as  the  ’I’ibetans  use  the  old  calen- 
dar. Still  1 got  uj)  early  at  three  o’clock  iji  the  morning, 
and  turning  east,  as  1 had  done  every  New  Year’s  Day,  1 
began  the  New  Year’s  reading  of  the  Scri])tures.  For,  as 
Buddhism  teaches  us,  it  is  our  duty  to  pray  for  the  liealth 
of  the  sovereign,  and  every  Buddhist  reads  the  Scri})tures 
on  New  Year’s  Day,  in  liowever  remote  a place  he  may 
happen  to  be,  and  })rays  for  the  welfare  (d’  tlie  Imperial 
Family.  I read  the  Scriptures  at  the  village  till  the  otli, 
and  on  the  following  day  1 proceeded  seven  miles  to  ()mi, 
where  I stopped  for  the  night.  In  a temj)le  of  this  village 
there  was  an  image  called  in  'Pibetan  CIuiikj  Dolma 

(the  Mother  of  Salvation  who  utters  a ctunmand)  which 
was  about  three  feet  high,  and  so  beautiful  that  it  seemed 
as  if  it  might  even  s]ieak.  'Phe  'Pibetans  told  me  that  the 
image  at  one  time  actually  spoke.  1 read  the  Scriptures 
there  for  two  days,  and  received  many  gifts.  1 had  met 
the  liighwaymen,  and  had  been  robbed  of  my  money,  but 
mom^y  was  constantly  given  to  me,  and  my  reading  tin* 
Scriptures  earned  me  so  many  gifts,  that  I had  now  laid  by 
a considerable  sum  of  money,  ami  1 was  living  on  the  food 
efiveii  to  me  bv  others. 

O « . 

On  the  12th  of  January,  at  o o’clock  in  tlie  moriiiiig,  1 
set  out  on  mv  iourney  with  a coolie,  who  carried  my  baggage. 
We  went  on  south-east  along  the  bank  of  a stream  llowing 
through  the  mouittains.  Ib're  we  found  the  snow  turned  into 
ice,  and  so  slijipery  was  the  ground  that  we  had  to  lake  great 
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care,  lost  we  sliould  fall,  (loiny  on  f'oi‘  adoiit  twelve  uiile.s 
we  found  ourselves  at  Clioe  'I'eu,  where  there  were  uiaiiy 
liot  springs,  three  of  them  warm  enough  to  hathe  in.  I do 
not  know  for  what  disease  they  might  he  really  efficacious, 
though  they  seemed  to  mo  to  be  good  tor  rheumatism.  1 
saw  several  places  in  the  stream  where  steaming  s])rings 
could  be  seen  boiling  up.  We  took  our  lunch  and  again 
went  on  eastward  for  abont  nine  miles,  till  we  came  in 
sight  of  a temple  called  Mani  Lha-khang,  in  a willow  ])hin- 
tation  along  the  river.  This  temple  was  so  called,  be- 
cause it  enshrined  a large  bronze  cylinder  holding  many 
])ieces  of  })aper  each  bearing  the  spell  inawi,  consisting  of 
the  following  si.x  sounds  ‘ C)ni-ma-ni-})ad-mo-hum  ^ and 
meaning  ‘^all  will  be  as  we  will.”  The  tube  was  beautifully 
wrapped  in  copper  foil,  and  ornamented  with  gold  and 
silver.  It  had  an  iron  axle  through  it  and  was  so  formed 
that  it  would  revolve  from  left  to  right.  'Iliis  temple  is 
among  the  most  famous  in  Tibet.  The  founder  of  the 
temple  Avas  Je  Tsoug-kha-pa,  who  started  a new  sect. 
His  memory  is  held  in  great  esteem  in  the  country,  and 
especially  in  this  temple,  mostly  because  he  was  the 
inventor  of  the  “prayer-cylinder”, 

1 stop])ed  at  this  temple,  the  keeper  of  which  was  very 
rude  ; without  any  scruple  he  asked  me  to  read  his  face 
for  him,  for  he  said  I looked  out  of  the  common.  I had 
never  studied  physiognomy,  bnt  I thonght  that  1 might 
thus  teach  a lesson  to  the  'I'ibetans,  who  are  veiy  su])ersti- 
tious.  So  1 told  him  that  I was  very  soit}'  for  him,  for 
he  seemed  to  be  a man  who,  though  often  given  money 
and  other  things,  would  sustain  much  loss  through  other 
men,  and  for  whom  the  future  would  have  nothing  but 
debt.  Singularly  enough,  this  exactly  told  his  ])ast  life, 
and  he  was  so  sur})rised  at  my  words,  that  he  told  all 
about  me  to  his  richest  neighbor,  called  Dorje  (lyalpo 
(Prince  Diamond).  That  very  evening  a fine  lady,  who 
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1 was  told  was  the  wife  of  tlie  rich  man,  came  to  me  witli 
a child,  and  asked  me  to  tell  its  fortune.  This  troubled 
me  not  a little.  But  when  1 .saw  the  sickly  and  feeble 
state  of  the  child  1 could  easily  .ifuess  what  would  happen, 
so  1 ventured  to  tell  her  that  1 was  very  sorry,  for  the 
child  seemed  likely  not  to  live  long,  and  I also  told  her 
about  the  ])hilosoj)hy  of  I'etribution.  She  asked  me  if 
there  was  no  way  of  .saving  its  life.  1 thought  how  glad 
1 should  be  if  I coukl  have  an  op])ortunity  of  reading  the 
‘ comjjlete  Te.xt,’  as  I knew  that  1 should  have  very  little 
chance  of  doing  so  after  reaching  Bha.sa.  1 said  therefore 
that  a long  reading  of  the  Scriptures  might  do  some  good. 
She  went  home  early  that  evening. 

\"ery  strange  indeed!  the  child  fell  so  ill  the  following 
morning  that  the  wliole  family  was  struck  with  my  chance 
])rediction,  and  I was  asked  t(j  come  to  the  house  to  road  the 
Scripture.s,  even  though  it  might  take  several  days  to  do  so. 
1 said  L would,  but  as  they  had  no  copy  of  the  ‘ complete 
Scriptures  ^ I asked  for  a man  to  be  sent  to  Kong  Langba, 
a little  further  up  the  hill,  to  borrow  a co])y.  In  the 
meanwhile  I sat  in  the  usual  religious  meditation, 
wdien  suddenly  my  ears  caught  the  .sound  of  weeping 
and  crying  women  in  the  kitchen.  \Vhat  could 
all  that  mean  ■'  Somefhing  serious  must  have  happened 
in  the  house.  Still  I ke})t  quiet,  as  it  was  none  of  my 
business  to  go  and  see.  Soon,  however,  the  mistress  of 
the  house  came  to  tell  me  that  the  child  had  died  as 
predicted,  and  she  asked  me  to  save  it.  1 was  also  surpri.'^ed 
to  leai'ii  lutw  mv  word.s  had  come  (rue,  and  hurried  into 
the  j-oom,  only  to  liml  the  child  (pule  senseless  ami  cold. 

1 felt  the  child’s  jud.se,  which  was  l»eating  faintly,  though 
his  boily  was  not  warm  and  his  neck  was  nearly  still.  1 
thought  the  disease  niight  be  congestion  (.)f  the  brain,  as 
1 had  read  a few  books  on  medit'ine.  So  I called  lor 
some  cold  wuitei’,  and  put  on  to  his  head  a piece  of  wet 
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clot'll,  Avhile,  iit  the  same  time,  I nililied  his  neck  and 
head  vigorously  for  twenty  minutes.  It  was  only  a short 
faint,  and  the  child  beo’an  to  come  to  his  senses.  Von  can 
easily  imagine  how  glad  was  his  grandmother,  who  was 
almost  beside  herself  with  joy  to  see  restored  to 
life  the  child  whom  they  had  supposed  to  be  dead.  I told 
her  to  kee])  (piiet  and  to  continue  rubbing  till  the 
child  was  perfectly  well.  This  won  for  me  no  small 
respect  from  all  present,  and  I was  asked  to  stay  for  a 
long  time  to  read  the  Scriptures.  I,  too,  was  glad  to 
stay  there  over  two  months  during  the  cold  season, 
enjoying  my  reading,  llesides  reading  the  Scriptures,  I 
often  took  walks  amono-  the  hills  and  vallevs  and  on  these 

O «/ 

occasion  many  children,  with  the  one  1 had  saved, 
followed  me  in  my  walks  (giite  as  if  they  were  my  own 
children.  I loved  the  children  so  much,  or  rather  was 
so  loved  by  them,  that  my  only  business  besides  my  reading 
was  to  take  them  for  walks. 


(CHAPTER  XlJir. 

Manners  and  Customs. 

The  Tibetans  are  very  foul  in  their  habits,  some  of 
which  T may  mention  liere.  In  the  lionse  in  wliich  I staved 
there  were  some  twenty  servants,  and  tliey  brought  me  a 
cap  of  t('a  every  morning.  'I'liev  never  waslied  the  eiip 
wlucli  1 used,  but  bi'oiight  tea  in  it  eveiw  day,  and  tluw 
wonld  say  that  it  was  rpiite  clean,  for  I had  used  it 
only  the  lught  before,  though  it  was  as  dirty  as  it 
conld  be.  '^riiey  think  cups  are  unclean  if  they  have  b('en 
nsed  by  their  inferiors,  but  they  never  wash  those  used  by 
themselves  or  their  eipials,  for  these  are  clean  in 
their  eyes,  though  it  is  disgusting  even  to  look  at  them. 
If  I asked  a servant  to  wash  my  cup,  it  was  wiped 
with  his  sleeve,  which  might  be  (pute  wet  and  dirty 
from  being  used  as  a handkerchief.  Then  he  said 
it  was  clean,  and  poured  tea  into  it.  Just  think  of  it  ! It  is 
impossible  to  drink  out  of  such  a cup,  but  still  one  must 
do  so,  for  it  would  only  arouse  their  suspicions  to  be 
too  sti'ict  about  such  matters.  It  seems  to  be  nothing 
compared  with  his  other  unclean  habits  that  the  'ribetan 
does  not  wash  his  jdates  and  dishes.  He  does  not  even 
wash  or  wipe  himself  after  the  calls  of  nature,  but  behaves 
like  the  lower  animals  in  this  res])ect.  To  this  there  is  no 
single  exception,  from  the  high  priest  down  to  the  .shej)- 
herd  ; every  one  does  the  same.  1 was,  therefore,  much 
laughed  at  and  susjiected  when  1 followed  the  Jaj)anese 
custom  in  this  })articular,  and  even  the  (duldren  would  laugh 
at  me.  I was  much  troubled  at  this  ; still  I could  nut  do 
otherwise.  'Phis  was  a still  greater  ti-onble  in  the  tents, 
for  in  Jangthang  1 used  to  havji'  four  or  live  dogs  beside 
me  whenever  I retired  for  private  ]mrposes.  You  can  well 
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iiuiigiiio  how  terrified  1 was  at  first,  though  I soon  got 
accustomed  to  them.  And  uo  sooner  had  1 gone  away 
than  tlie  dogs  devoured  the  excrement.  For  this  reason 
there  is  little  or  no  tilth  lying  about  in  Jangthang. 

Nor  are  the.se  the  'ribetan’s  only  unclean  habits.  He 
never  washes  his  body  ; many  have  never  been  washed 
since  their  bii-tli.  One  would  scarcely  believe  that 
they  boast  in  the  country,  if  not  in  towns  or  citie.s,  of 
never  having  been  Avashed.  It  calls  forth  laughter  from 
others  to  Avash  CA'en  the  liands  and  face,  and  so  the  only 
clean  part  about  them  are  the  ])alms  of  the  hands  and  eA'es, 
all  other  })arts  being  jet-black.  The  country  gentlemen 
and  the  priests,  hoAvever,  haAm  partially  cleaned  faces, 
mouths  and  hands,  though  the  other  ]mrts  of  theii' 
bodies  are  just  as  black  as  can  be.  d'hey  are  (piite  as 
black  on  their  necks  and  backs  as  the  African  negroes. 
Why  then  are  their  hands  so  Avhite  ? It  is  because  they 
make  dough  Avith  their  oavu  hands  Avith  flour  in  a 
boAvl,  and  the  dirt  of  their  hands  is  mixed  Avith  the 
dough.  So  Tibetan  dishes  are  made  of  dirt  and  flour, 
and  the  'J'ibetans  eat  Avith  their  teeth  black  Avith 
sordes.  It  is  a sickening  sight ! Why  do  they  not  Avash 
their  bodies  ? Because  they  have  a superstitious  belief 
that  it  Avipes  off  happiness  to  Avash  the  body.  This  belief 
is  not  quite  so  prevalent  among  the  inhabitants  of  Central 
Tibet  as  umong  those  of  the  remote  provinces  north  of  the 
Hiiindayas. 

It  is  necessary  at  betrothal  to  shoAv  not  only  the  coiin- 
tenance  of  the  girl,  but  also  to  shoAv  hoAv  black  she  is 
Avith  tilth.  If  she  is  all  ])lack  except  her  eyes,  and  her 
dress  is  bright  Avith  dirt  and  butter,  she  is  regarded  as 
blessed.  If  she  has  a Avhite  face  and  clean  hands  she 
Avill  be  less  fortunate,  for  she  is  said  to  hawe  Avashed  aAvay 
her  luck.  Girls  are  equally  superstitious  about  this,  for 
they  too  attach  much  inqiortance  in  courting  to  the  black- 
34 
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ness  ol'  tlie  l)oys.  I know  it  is  diHiciilt  credit  wliat  F 
liave  just  stated  ; ('ven  1 myself  could  not  believe  it  until 
I had  visited  several  ])laees  and  s(h*u  'I'ibetau  habits  foi- 
myself.  Peo])le  below  the  middle  class  have  no  ehang-e 
of  chjthes,  but  g-euerally  dress  themselvc's  in  torn  and 
filthy  rag's.  ^Ihiey  blow  their  noses  into  their  clothes  in 
the  presence  of  othei's.  d'heir  dress  is  often  as  hard  as 
hide  with  dried  dirt.  It  is  as  it  Avere  a concrete  of  butter, 
tilth  and  mucus.  Hut  ]'K'ople  above  the  middle  class  are  a. 
little  less  untidy,  d'he  priesthood  cs])eciidly  are  instructed 
to  Avash  their  hands  and  faces  and  keep  their  clothes  clean, 
'riiey  are  someAvhat  cleaiuu',  therefore,  but  only  in  coupniri- 
son  Avith  their  ])eople.  It  was  often  A'ery  ditHcult  for  me  to 
accept  invitations  to  dinner  and  tea  amid  these  foul  habits. 
While  at  Tsaraug  1 tried  very  hard  to  get  accustomed  to 
them,  but  it  is  difficult  to  OA^ercome  physical  reA'olt. 

Still,  amid  these  disagreeable  things,  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  country  often  much  comforted  me.  Once  before  the 
Tibetan  iNeAv  Year  1 Avas  reading  as  usual  at  my 
desk,  Avhile  the  people  Averc  busy  pre})aring  for  the  Ncav 
Year.  I looked  out  of  my  window  to  see  the  suoav.  Oh  the 
s])lendor  of  tlie  sight!  You  can  little  imagine  Iioav  much 
I Avas  delighted  Avhen  a crane  ap})eared,  strolling  along  in 
the  snoAV,  and  filling  me  Avith  sentimental  and  ])oetical 
reminiscences  of  my  native  land.  In  this  Avise  1 Avas 
comforted,  amid  the  unpleasant  habits  of  the  ]Aeo]Ale,  by 
the  beautiful  charms  of  nature,  as  Avell  as  by  some  interest- 
ino'  thinu's  Avhich  1 noticed  among  the  ceremonies  of  the 
NeAV  Year. 

The  'I'ibetans  use  neither  the  Jndian  calendar,  nor  the 
Chinese,  Init  the  Tni'kistan,  Avhich  reseml)les  the  Chinese  in 
that  it  luts  one  leap  year  in  every  four,  bid  it  is  ahvays  one 
vear  behind  the  latter.  We  find  many  strange  things  in  its 
way  of  counting  days.  There  are  often  given,  say,  tAvo 
seventh  days,  or  Ave  sometimes  find  the  eleventh  day 
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after  the  ninth  hut  witliont  tlic  tent]i.  I could  not  (juite 
niake  out  what  all  these  meant.  C])on  iinjuiring' from  an 
asti’ologer,  I was  told  that  it  was  sometimes  Tiecessarv  to 
aild  one  day,  or  to  leave  one  out,  because  they  were  lucky 
t)r  unlucky,  and  a lucky  day  was  duplicated,  while  an 
unlucky  one  must  he  onntted.  Jn  this  convenient  way  is 
constructed  the  calendar  as  generally  used  in 'Tibet,  though 
some  disagreements  are  found  between  the  calendars  used 
in  different  ])arts  of  tlm  country,  as  for  instance  in 
fixing  the  New  Year  oi-  other  great  days.  J5ut  this  is  a 
matter  that  .should  cause*  little  wonder.  'The  'Tibetan 
calendar  is  cennputed  by  four  officials  a])])ointed  by 
the  (bn'ernmeut,  who  count  days  with  black  and  white 
stones  or  shells.  When  their  calendars  differ,  the 
best  ones  are  chosen,  and  an  oracle  is  ceensulted  to  decide 
whicli  is  the  proper  one  to  be  adoj)ted.  'I’he  New  Year’s 
ceremony  is  generally  held  on  the  day  giv('n  in  the 
(iovernmeiit  calendar,  but  it  is  very  rai-elv  that  the  New 
Year’s  I>ay  of  the  'Tibetan  calc'udar  falls  on  the  same  dav 
as  that  of  the  Chinese,  there  being  generally  a difference 
of  one,  two,  or  even  three  days  between  them. 

On  New  Year’s  morning  a piece  of  tire-coh'red  silk,  or 
handkercluefs  sewn  together  in  the  shape  of  a Hag,  is  ])ut 
over  a lieap  of  baked  tlc)nr,  on  which  are  strewn  .some  dried 
grapes,  dried  })eaches  and  small  l)lack  ])ersimmons.  'The 
head  of  the  house  first  ])icks  uj)  some  of  the  fi'uits  with  his 
right  hand,  tosses  them  uji  three  tinu's,  and  ('ats  them. 
'Then  his  wife,  guests  and  sc'rvants  follow  his  e.\am])le  one 
after  anotlu'r.  Next  comes  'Tibetan  tea,  with  fried  cakes 
of  wheat  flour  for  each.  'These  an*  brought  in  on  a tray, 
something  in  the  shape  of  a co])])('r  plate,  gilded  and  white 
at  tlie  centiv.  'They  driidc  the  tea  and  eat  the  cakes,  but, 
unlike  the  Japanese,  exchange  no  words  of  I’ongral ulation, 
and  seem  mostly  to  enjoy  the  eating.  'Tlu'v  take  meat  dried, 
raw,  and  boiled,  but  roast  meat  is  regardc'tl  as  uuci*remonial. 
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pi'odiiccs  fresli-watcT  Hslp  but  tlio  1'il)ct:iiis  do  not 
usually  cat  it;  they  subsist  chieHy  ou  the  luoat  of 
the  yak,  goat,  and  sliecp,  for  they  consider  it  sinful 
to  kill  fish.  I’ork  is  eaten,  but  ouly  by  tlie  '^ribetaus 
wlio  have  dealings  with  the  Chinese.  After  the  morning 
e(‘remony,  they  agaJn  meet  at  about  ten  o’clock  to 
drink  tea  or  wine,  and  eat  caike  or  fruits.  At  two  in  the 
afternoon  they  have  dinner,  at  which  they  eat,  if  rich,  a 
sort  of  macaroni  mixed  w'ith  eggs.  'Idie  soup  has  mutton 
or  something  else  dijiped  in  it.  At  nine  or  ten  o’clock  in 
the  evening  they  make  a sort  of  meat  gruel,  commonly 
composed  of  wheat  Hour,  wheat  dnm])lings,  meat,  radishes, 
and  cheese.  Hut  the  course  of  dishes  mentioned  above  is 
not  settled,  for  they  sometimes  eat  the  gruel  in  the  morning, 
though  generally  in  the  evening.  The  above  are  the  dishes 
taken  by  the  Tibetans  of  the  higher  circles. 

'rhe  lowest  class  find  it  hard  to  get  cheese  and  meat  for 
their  gruel,  and  ])ut  fat  in  their  stead.  Nor  is  it  less 
didicult  foi-  them  to  get  radishes.  If  they  put  wheat 
dumplings  in  the  gruel,  which  they  make  on  special  occa- 
sions, it  is  reckoned  among  their  best  dishes  ; their  usual 
gruel  is  made  very  thick  with  baked  Hour  with  some  herbs 
and  flowers  ])ut  in  it.  In  the  winter,  when  they  have  no 
fresh  herbs  or  flowers,  they  use  what  they  have  stored  and 
laid  by  during  the  summer.  The  radish  is  however  much 
grown  in  some  parts  of  ’hibet,  where  it  is  largely  nsed. 
'The  ’Pibetan  is  fonder  of  baked  floui- than  of  rice,  all  classes 
genei-ally  living  on  the  former.  ’Phe  ’Pibetans  at 
l)arje('ling  live  on  baked  Hour  from  'Pibet,  for  they  fall 
ill  if  they  live  on  rice.  Haked  flour  can  of  course  be 
had  in  India,  but  the  'ribetan  seems  much  sn])erior  to 
the  Indian,  for  they  send  onlers  to  'Pibet  for  their  native 
])roductions. 

In  this  way  I passed  the  festive  New  Year  season,  and, 
while  reading  my  Scriptures  anud  these  charming  scenes. 
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loarned  uiucli  about  "ribotan  customs  and  homes,  and  found 
good  material  for  my  study. 

A little  white  and  black  bird  like  a crow,  called 
Kijaka  in  d'ibetan,  used  to  come  to  my  window.  It 
was  a knowing  bird,  and  could  tell  one  man  from  another, 
and  was  very  regular  in  its  ways.  One  day  while  f was 
looking  out  of  my  window  J saw  one  of  a Hock, 
seemingly  their  head,  jiecking  anothei'  to  death,  as  if 
angry  with  the  latter  because  it  had  (|uarrelled  with  the 
other  members  of  the  Hock.  I was  surprised  and  told  my 
landlord  about  it,  when  he  told  me  that  birds  were  more 
regular  than  men,  and  related  several  stories  which  showed 
how  strict  the  birds  were.  1 1 is  a common  .saying,  he  added, 
that  one  might  deviate  from  human  laws  by  the  breadth 
of  a log,  before  a hair-breadth’s  deviation  from  bird’s 
law  would  be  tolerated. — {Cha  tiiii  ta  iKja  tmni  ^hilnin 
')iii  tim  Ill/a  fiJiUKj  tsaiii^‘liik  yo.J 

Having  stayed  in  this  place  a long  time  in  order  to  read 
the  ycri})tures,  1 was  determined  to  leave  on  the  14th 
March,  as  it  was  getting  warmer.  In  the  morning  the 
family  asked  mo  to  recite  to  them  the  'I’liree  Hefuges,  and 
the  Five  Commands  or  moral  jirecejits  of  Buddhism, 
Avhich  1 did  with  pleasure.  After  dinner  as  1 was 
leaving  the  house  I was  presented  with  some  money  and 
a priest’s  robe,  red  in  color  and  made  of  wool,  which  must 
have  cost  some  thirty-Hve  yen.  1 dejnirted  accomjianied 
by  a servant,  who  carried  my  luggage,  for  they  told  me 
they  could  not  .send  me  off  on  horseback,  mnch  though 
they  desired  to  do  so,  for  all  their  hor.'^es  were  away  on 
trading  journeys. 

Up  the  Yak-Chu  river  I went  for  about  ten  miles  east- 
wards, till  1 I'ame  to  a ]>ost  village  called  Che-sum,  where 
1 sto])])ed  for  the  night.  I started  at  si.x  o’clock  the  next 
morning,  and  went  on  along  the  river  for  another  seven 
miles.  It  was  a narrow  pass,  walled  up  between  high 
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inomitains  ; tlic  snow  la  v due])  in  the  valleys  and  the  water 
of  the  streams  was  frozen.  At  the  end  of  ahont  seven 
miles  T came  to  a little  o])enini>-  and,  looking’  iio  to  the 
to]")  of  :i  mountain  on  the  left,  I noticed  a white  huilding’ 
which  looked  neither  like  a temple  nor  like  tlie  dwelling 
of  a ])riest.  What  could  it  he  ? Upon  inquiring  of  my 
companit)!!  I was  told  it  was  a hail-])roof  tem])le. 

I had  never  heard  of  such  a temple,  and  was  si  r])rised 
at  seeing  one.  When  I heard  the  name  for  the 
first  time  I could  not  helieve  my  own  ears,  hut  wdien  I 
asked  more  ])articularly  about  it  at  Lhasa,  1 found  that 
what  had  been  told  me  was  true.  I will  now  relate  the 
strange  method  which  the  'I'ihetans  have  for  keejiing  oft 
hailstones,  which  they  dread  e-xceedingly,  esjiecially  in 
summer,  for  then  the  cro[)s  of  wheat  and  barley,  which 
they  can  reaj)  only  once  in  a year  or  twm,  may  be  entirely 
destroyed.  So  they  naturally  try  to  hud  some  means  to 
keep  off  the  hailstones,  and  the  method  they  have  discovered 
is  certainly  curious  enough. 

ddie  nation  is  so  ci’edulous  in  the  matter  of  religion  that 
they  indiscriminately  believe  whati'ver  is  told  to  them  by 
their  religious  teachers,  the  lamas.  Thus  for  instance  they 
lielieve  that  there  are  eight  kinds  of  evil  spirits  which 
delight  in  afflicting  people  and  send  hail  to  hurt  the 
crops.  Some  priests  therefore  maintain  that  they  must 
fight  against  and  destroy  these  evil  demons  in  order 
to  keep  them  off,  and  the  old  school  profess  that  in  order 
to  comliat  these  spirits  effectually  they  must  know  when 
the  demons  are  prejiaring  the  hail.  During  the  winter 
when  there  is  much  snow,  these  spirits,  according  to  the 
priests,  gather  themselves  at  a certain  ])lace,  where  they 
make  large  ([uantities  of  hail  out  of  snow,  d'hey  then  store 
the  hail  somewhere  in  heaven,  and  go  to  rest,  until  in  the 
summer  when  the  cro])s  are  nearly  rijie  they  throw  down 
the  hail  from  the  air.  Hence  the  d'ibetans  must  make 
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sluii’p  weupoiis  to  kc'O])  off  tlie  hail,  and  con.sc([uentl_v, 
while  the  sjiirits  are  [nvparing  their  hail,  the  'I'ihetans 
hold  a secret  meeting-  in  some  ravine  where  they  jirejiare 
Miail-jiroof  shells,’  which  are  jiieces  of  mud  about 
the  size  of  a sjuirrow’s  egg',  n'hese  are  made  hy  a jiriest, 
who  Avorlvs  with  a servant  or  two  in  some  lonely  ravine, 
where  hy  some  secret  method  he  makes  manv  shells, 
chanting  words  of  incantation  the  whih*,  whereby  helavs  a 
sjiell  on  each  shell  he  makes,  d'hese  pellets  are  afterwards 
used  as  missiles  when  hail  falls  in  the  summer,  and  are 
sup])Osed  to  drive  it  back.  Xone  but  priests  of  good  family 
may  devote  themselves  to  this  work.  Mvery  village  has 
at  least  one  ])riest  called  Ngak-pa  (the  chanters  of  in- 
cantations of  the  old  school)  and  during  the  winter  these 
Xgak-])as  offer  jirayei's,  perform  charms,  or  ])ray  for 
blessings  for  others.  Hut  the  'ribetans  have  a general 
belief  that  the  Ngak-]ias  sometimes  curse  others.  I was 
often  told  that  such  and  such  jierson  had  offended  a 
Ngak-pa  and  was  cursed  to  death. 

Having  spent  the  winter  in  this  way,  the  Ngak-]ia.s  during 
the  summer  prepare  to  tight  against  the  devils.  Let  me 
remark,  in  ]iassing,  that  Tibet  has  not  four  seasons,  as  we 
have,  but  the  year  is  divided  into  summer  and  winter. 
The  four  seasons  are  indeed  mentioned  in  Tibetan 
books,  but  there  are  in  reality  only  two. 

The  summer  there  is  from  about  the  loth  of  .March 
to  the  15th  of  September  and  all  the  rest  of  the  year  is 
winter.  As  early  as  March  or  A])ril  the  ]doughing  of  the 
fields  and  sowing  of  wheat  begins,  and  tlnm  tlu‘  Ngak-jia 
jiroceeds  to  the  Hail-Subduing-'I'emple,  erected  on  the 
top  of  one  of  the  high  mountains.  'I'his  kind  of  tem])h'  is 
always  built  on  the  most  elevated  jilace  in  the  whole 
district,  for  the  reason  that  the  greatest  advantage  is  thus 
obtained  for  ascertaining  the  direction  from  which  the 
clouds  containing  hail  issue  forth,  From  tlu'  time  that 
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the  ears  of  the  wheat  heg’iu  t(j  slioot,  tlie  priest  contiiuies 
to  reside  in  tlie  teni])le,  tliongli  from  time'  to  time,-  it  is  said, 
lie  visits  his  own  lioiise,  as  lie  has  not  very  nincdi  to  do  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  serviee.  About  Jane,  however,  when 
the  wheat  lias  g-rown  larger,  tlie  protection  of  the  crop 
from  iniurv  by  hail  becomes  imirci  iirg'ent,  so  that  the 
])riest  never  leaves  the  tenpile,  and  his  time  is  fully  taken 
u])  with  making  olferiiigs  and  sending  np  ]n-ayers  for 
jirotection  to  various  deities.  'The  service  is  gone  through 
three  times  each  day  and  night,  and  nnmberless  incantations 
ai-e  prononneed.  What  is  more  strange  is  that  the  great 
hail  storms  generally  occur  wlien  the  lai'ger  part  of  the 
cro])s  are  becoming  ripe,  and  then  it  is  the  time  for  the 
priest  on  service  to  bend  his  whole  energies  to  the  woik  of 
jireventing  the  attack  of  hail. 

When  it  happens  that  big  masses  of  clonds  are 
gathering  overhead,  the  Xgak-pa  first  assumes  a solemn 
and  stern  as])ect,  drawing  himself  u])  on  the  bi-ink  of 
the  precijiice  as  firm  as  the  rock  itself,  and  then  ])ronoun- 
ces  an  enchantment  Avith  many  flourishes  of  his  rosary 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  our  Avarrior  of  old  did  with 
his  baton.  In  a AAuld  attempt  to  driA-e  awa}^  the  hail 
clouds,  he  fights  against  the  mountain,  but  it  often 
happens  that  the  OAmrwhelniing  host  comes  gloomily  upon 
liim  Avith  thunders  roaring  and  flashes  of  lightning  that 
seem  to  shake  the  ground  under  him  and  rend  the  sky 
aboAm,  and  the  Amlleys  of  big  hailstones  folloAAy  pouring 
down  thick  and  fast,  like  arrows  flying  in  the  thick  of 
battle.  The  priest  then,  all  in  a frenzy,  dances  in  fight 
against  the  air,  displaying  a fury  quite  like  a madman  in 
a rage.  AVith  charms  uttered  at  the  to])  of  his  voice 
he  cuts  the  air  right  and  left,  u])  and  doAvn,  Avith 
his  fist  clenched  and  finger  ])ointed.  If  in  spite  of  all 
Ids  efforts,  the  volleys  of  hail  thicken  and  strike  the 
fields  beneath,  the  priest  groAvs  madden'  in  his  Avi-ath, 
3o 
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C|uickly  siiatclic's  liaiulfuls  of  tlio  hullcts  aforcMiientioncd 
wliich  ]io  cavvies  about  liiiii,  and  throws  tlicMii  violently 
against  the  clouds  as  if  to  strike  them.  If  all  this  avail 
nothing',  he  I'ends  his  gai'iueut  to  ])ieces,  and  throws  the 
ra-g's  u])  in  the  air,  so  perfectly  mad  is  he  in  his  attempt 
to  put  a stop  to  the  falling'  hailstones.  When,  as 
sometimes  ha])])ens,  the  hail  goes  drifting  away  and 
leaves  the  ])lace  unharmed,  the  priest  is  ])uifed  u])  with 
])riile  at  the  victory  he  has  gained,  and  the  peo])le  come  to 
congratulate  him  with  a great  show  of  gi-atitude.  But 
when,  unluckily  for  him,  the  hail  falls  so  heavily  as  to  do 
much  harm  t(.)  the  crops,  his  reverence  has  to  be  punished 
with  a tine,  a{)portioned  to  the  amount  of  injury  done 
by  the  hail,  as  ^irovided  by  the  law  of  the  laud. 

hk)  make  ’U])  for  the  loss  the  Ngak-pa  thus  sustaims, 
he  is  entitled  at  other  times,  when  the  year  ])asses  with 
little  or  no  hail,  to  obtain  an  income  under  the  name  of 
“ hail-])revention-ta.x ; ” a strange  kind  of  impost,  is  it  not  ? 
'riie  ' ^Miail-]n'evention-tax”  is  levied  in  kind,  rated  at 
about  two  -sJio  of  wheat  per  fan.  of  hind,  which  is  to  be  paid  to 
the  Ng'ak-]m.  In  a ]dentiful  year  this  rate  may  be 
increased  to  two  and  a half  .s7m.  This  is,  indeed  a 
heavy  tax  for  the  fai'iners  in  Tibet,  for  it  is  an  extra,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  amount  which  they  have  to  pay  to 
their  (lovernment. 

There  is  another  custom  even  more  singular  than  that. 
'I'he  power  of  jurisdiction  over  the  district  resides 
in  the  person  of  the  Ngak-pa,  this  being  founded  on 
the  belief  that  tlie  plentitude  or  deficiency  of  the  crops 
each  summer  is  dependent  entii'ely  on  his  power.  The 
Ngak-])a  being  thus  the  administrator  of  justice  re- 
ceives a large  salary  in  that  capacity  in  addition  to  his 
income  a,s  ])reventer  of  hail.  It  might  therefore  be 
su])posed  that  this  class  of  priests  is  (juite  wealthy,  but 
the  'I’ibetan  Ngak-pas  are  most  of  them  singularly  poor. 
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I heir  g'iliiis,  coming  from  dccejjtiou  fuuiKled  upon 
the  super.stitit)!!  ui;  the  people,  are  soon  dissipated, 
for  what  is  ill-got  is  ill-spent,  as  the  saying  is. 
Jfut  the  influence  they  exercise  over  the  peo])le  is 
very  strong.  For  instance,  when  a ])oor-looking  iNgak-])a, 
attired  like  a beggar,  meets  with  a line  gentleman  on  the 
road,  the  hitter  is  sure  to  stick  out  his  tongue  and  to 
bow  down  in  ])i‘of‘ound  respect.  So  these  Ngak-pas  gain 
much  in  jieaceful  days,  though  they  are  at  the  same  time 
subject  to  a heavy  ])enalty  when  the  hail  season  sets  in. 
Occasionally  too,  scmie  of  them  an'  flogged  on  their  naked 
liodies.  '^Phe  'Pibetans  are  very  strict  in  this  respect,  and 
no  nobleman  who  has  committed  wrong  is  sjiared  a 
Hogging  because  of  his  casti'.  So  far  about  the  hail  tax. 

h rom  this  temple  f went  eastwards  for  about  seven 
miles,  when  1 came  to  a village  called  Yase.  From  the 
mountains  east  of  this  village  Hows  a i-iver  called  Yakchu, 
which,  running  north-west,  empties  itself  into  the  Hrahina- 
{nitra.  Some  Furo])ean  nia])S  incorrectly  give  the  Yitkehu 
as  having  its  source  in  lake  Yamdo.  doing  on  .'<ome 
two  miles,  1 found  one  of  the  strangest  lakes  in  the  world, 
ft  is  called  lake  Yamdo-Tso  in  H’ibetan,  but  some  foreign 
maps  call  it  lake  Falti.  Falti  however  is  not  the  name  of 
the  lake,  but  of  the  village  on  the  western  side.  'Phe  lake  is 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  circumfei’ence,  and 
has  an  island  with  a mountain  range  in  its  centre.  Many 
lakes  liave  small  islands  in  them,  but  authoi'itative  geo- 
graphers state  that  none  has  so  large  a mountain  as  this.  I 
must,  however,  lu're  say  that  the  land  in  the  lake  is  i-onnecl- 
('d  with  the  main  land  at  two  ])oints  on  tlu'  soiitli,  so  that 
it  is  nut  actually  an  island.  No  woi'ds  can  describe  the 
beautiful  scenery  here.  'Plu'  lofty  ])eaks  of  the  llimrdayas 
stand  high  in  a line  from  t lu' soul  h-easf  to  tlu' south-west 
of  tlu^  lake,  and  add  to  its  magniticence,  and  tlu'  tempest 
often  lashes  it  into  high  waves,  which  dash  roaring 
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upon  tlio  slioTO.  Standhio’  on  ;i  liigli  i-ock  by  the  slioru, 
1 niui'velled  to  seo  tlie  terrible  scene  ol'  tlie  angry 
lake  waves,  with  the  [)eaks  of  tlie  Jlinirdayan  mountains 
amidst  the  clouds,  looking  like  a superhuman  lieing. 

J.  proceeded  for  a, bout  four  mih'S  to  the  east,  and  then 
the  road  turned  to  the  north-east.  On  the  left  stood  a 
wall  of  high  mountains,  wdiile  on  the  right  1 could  see  the 
peaks  of  mountains  in  the  lake.  1 went  east  and  then  north 
along  a rather  wide  jiath  by  the  lake  for  about  six  miles 
till  L came  to  I’alti.  '^I'here  is  a castle  on  a hill  in  this 
village,  and  very  beautiful  the  lake  looks  when  the  castle 
throws  its  shadow^  on  the  water. 

1 lodged  at  a house  at  the  foot  of  this  castle.  I had 
walked  twenty-five  miles  that  day,  but  the  invigorating 
mountain  scenery  disjielled  my  fatigue,  though  J had 
been  very  tiretl.  On  the  following  day,  March  16th,  I start- 
ed at  four  o’clock,  in  the  snow  and  ice,  and  Avent 
lujrth-east  along  the  lake.  There  were  mountains  on  the 
left  and  the  lake  (ui  the  right,  as  before.  The  path  went 
pretty  nearly  north,  but  straight  up  ami  down  in  a zig-zag 
along  the  nnmntain.  Often  I slipped  on  the  ice,  or 
went  deep  into  the  snow,  and  1 encountered  much 
t]-onblc,  w hich  was,  how’eA^er,  almost  nothing  wdien  compared 
with  those  wdiich  Iliad  met  in  passing  over  the  flinmlayas. 

At  dawn  I climbed  up  the  mountain  in  deej)  snow', 
and  looked  down  upon  the  surface  of  the  lake.  1 
could  see  among  the  shadow's  of  the  mountains  the 
crescent  moon  beautifully  reliected  dimly  and  faintly  OJi 
the  Avatm-.  ’Phe  bright  day  w'as  soon  coming,  the  moon  began 
alrc'ady  to  lose  its  dim  light,  and  the  morning  star  twinkled 
on  the  surface  of  the  w'uter.  Amid  the  charms  of  nature  1 
lost  all  my  fatigue  and  weariness,  and  1 stood  (|uite  entranc- 
ed. tS('<)n  the  water-fowl  were  heard  on  the  sands  along 
the  lake,  and  some  mandarin  ducks  wt're  amusing  them- 
selves in  the  Avater,  while  cranes  weie  Avildly  flying  about 
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witli  noisy  cric'S.  W hat  a contrast  it  was  with  tlie  scent* 
of  tlie  (lay  before  ! No  jheasiire  on  a journey  can  be 
g-reater  tlian  tra\-elling  in  tliis  way  at  dawn.  I still 
went  on  for  about  twelve  miles  along’  the  lake  and  came 
to  a little  stream  in  the  mountains  at  about  nine  o’clock. 
It  is  here  that  travellers  make  tea,  and  bake  their  wheat 
for  eating’,  ’riie  lake  is  full  of  water,  but  it  is  ])oisonous. 

A strang’c  story  is  told  about  how  it  turned  poison- 
ous. About  twenty  years  ago,  as  the  'Pibetans  t(>ll, 
the  famous  Sarat  (.’hamjra  l,)as,  an  Indian  by  birth, 
who  ])assed  for  an  Hng’lishman,  came  from  India 
and  pronounced  a s])ell  npcm  the  lake;  the  water 
at  once  tunusl  as  red  as  blood.  A lama,  they  sa\’, 
came  along  and  turned  the  water  back  to  its  original 
color,  but  it  still  remained  ])oisonous.  One  cannot  believe 
anything  that  the  'Pil)etans  say,  but  the  water  seems  to  have 
really  turned  red.  Sarat  Cham.lra  l.)as  cannot  liave  done 
that,  but,  unfortunately  for  him,  it  was  just  after  his  re- 
turn from  ’I'ibet  that  the  water  thus  changed.  Sarat 
Chandra  1)as,  as  every  one  know.s,  is  an  Indian,  but  ’Pi- 
betans,  with  few  exceptions,  think  him  to  be  an  English- 
man. Any  way  the  water  of  the  lake  must  bave  been 
poisonous  for  a long  time,  for  the  water  is  stagnant, 
there  being  no  current,  and  there  are  divers  poisonous 
elements  near  the  lake. 

’Phere  also  seem  to  be  places  where  I think  there  must 
be  coal ; I saw  sev(*ral  kinds  of  strange  ores  and  many 
kinds  of  herbs  which  1 think  may  have  dissolved  in  the 
water  and  have  colored  it.  1 have  .seen  some  foreign 
maps  in  which  the  Avater  of  this  lake  is  made  to  How  into 
the  Hrahmaputru,  which  is  (piite  false. 

1 found  sevi'ral  ])ersons  taking  lunch  as  we  did  amid 
this  beautiful  sci'iierv.  'Phis  being  the  way  that  runs 
between  Lhasa  and  >Shigat/A'  there  wco’e  travellers  on 
it,  among  whom  was  a soldier  from  Nephl.  lie  was 
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one  of  the  most  Inimorous  fellows  I ever  shav,  and  was 
very  g'ood  com])any  for  me. 


(UIAPTER  XIJV. 

On  to  Lhasa. 

'rho  soldier,  wltose  coiu]);iny  ])r()ved  not  altogetlier 
unwelcome  in  a travel  like  mine,  liappened  to  ke  one  of 
the  Legation  (Inards  of  tlie  Minister  of  Ne])rd  at  Lhasa. 
His  love  of  his  mother  had  tenqjted  him  from  his  duty,  hnt 
at  Shig’atze  on  his  way  to  Xepfd  his  thong-lit  tuiaied  to  his 
love  of  a woman  at  Ijhasa  and  this  was  so  mneh  irreater  tlian 
his  love  for  his  motlier  that  he  suddenly  changed  his 
mind  and  determined  to  go  back  to  Lhasa.  Among 
other  things  1 asked  him  how  many  soldiers  the  Xepfd 
(fovernment  kept  stationed  at  Lhasa,  and  he  answenal 
that  it  was  hnt  a few  years  ago  that  his  (ioveiaiment  first 
sent  a guard  to  the  Tibetan  ca])ital.  He  told  me  that 
a great  calamity  befell  the  ca])ital  over  ten  years  ago. 

It  seems  that  there  wmre  about  three  hnndi'ed  merchants 
of  the  Palpo  tribe  of  Xepal  at  Jjhasa.  '^I’hey  are  the  most 
active  and  alert  of  the  X^epfdese  tribes,  with  regard  to 
trading’,  and  follow  Indian,  not  'I'ibetan  Buddhism.  'I'hey 
engage  in  trade  at  Lhasa  in  woollen  cloth,  cotton,  silk, 
coral,  jewels,  dry  goods,  rice,  beans  and  corn. 

Some  thirteen  years  ago,  a Palpo  merchant  at  Lhasa 
searched  a Lhasa  woman  on  the  charge  that  she  had  stolen 
a piece  of  coral  from  his  shoj).  When  the  coi’al  was  not 
found  he  became  so  angry  that,  in  spite  of  her  jmitesting 
tears,  he  took  her  by  force  into  his  house.  When  she  was 
allowed  to  go  out  again,  she  told  tlu'  ]ieo]ile  all  that  had 
ha])pened.  'Lhe  ‘ warrior-priests  ’ of  the  S('ra  monastery 
heard  of  the  affair  and  became  so  irritated  about  the  ill- 
treatment  of  the  woman  that  some  of  them  came  to  empiire 
into  the  matter,  and  having  ascertained  what  tlu'v  wanted 
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went  back  to  Sera  and  told  tlieir  chief,  who  at  once  called 
ont  the  warrior-priests. 

These  wanhor-priests  are  under  one  chief,  at  Avhose 
sununons  they  gather  theniseh'es  together.  Many  of 
them  wei’O  not  in  residence  at  that  time,  but  about 
one  thousand  assembled.  These  were  ]n‘e])ai‘ing  to  march 
on  Ijhasa  to  wreck  vengeance  on  all  tlie  Palpo 
merchants,  when  the  latter  got  wind  of  the  matter. 
Sera  being  only  about  four  miles  from  the  capital. 
So  they  had  tied  from  the  city  before  the  bellicose 
pi’iests  entered  Lhasa,  each  armed  with  sword  or  a 
large  iron  hook.  These  men  broke  into  the  deserted  houses 
of  the  merchants,  and  carried  off  what  they  found.  Among 
the  raiders  there  were,  beisides  the  priests,  vagabonds 
of  the  city,  who  dis])ersed  with  their  s])oil  the  next 
morning  at  daybreak.  Presently  the  merchants  returned 
to  their  houses,  and  were  much  disti'essed  to  find  their 
merchandise  gone — their  only  property,  as  they  owned 
no  land.  Their  loss  was  estimated  at  something  under 
230,000  yen. 

This  affair  became  a di})lomatic  question,  and  it  took 
over  five  years  to  settle  it.  The  Tibetan  Gfovernment 
had  to  compensate  the  merchants  and  a party  of 
twenty-live  ]Sre])rdese  soldiers  came  to  be  stationed  at  Lhasa. 
The  chief  diploinatist  in  this  affair  on  the  Nepal  side  was 
Jibbahadur,  whose  name#  has  already  been  mentioned; 
he  was  the  Clerk  of  the  Nepfdese  Gfovernment,  and  is  the 
present  Ne])rdese  Minister  to  Tibet. 

As  we  walked  on  we  found  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  a steep 
hill  called  Genpala,  which  has  an  incline  of  about  two  and 
a half  miles  to  its  top,  from  Avhich  1 obtained  my  first 
view  of  Lhasa.  From  the  summit  I could  see,  to  the 
north-east,  the  Brahmaputra  running  south-east.  There  is 
a large  tributary  called  Kichu  running  from  the  north-east 
that  flows  into  this  river.  It  runs  through  a largo 
30 
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])ljiin,  ill  the  middle  of  wliich  is  a mountain  witli  a 
high  building;  and  this  I saw  showing  beautifully  in 
tlie  golden  sunshine.  'I’his  was  the  residence  of  the  Dalai 
Lama  of  Idiasa,  and  is  called  'I’se  Potala.  Beyond  the 
castle  are  to  be  seen  roofs  towering  high  in  the  air,  which 
look  like  those  of  a town.  'I'hese  are  tlu*  stri'ets  of  Lhasa, 
which  look  very  small,  when  seen  .so  far  otf.  J rested  for  a 
while,  and  then  gradually  went  down  a great  slo])e  for 
about  seven  miles  till  .1  came  to  Pache,  where  I sto])])ed 
tor  the  night.  Having  walked  all  day  in  tlu*  snow  and  ice 
I was  very  foot-sore  and  fatigued,  as  well  1 might  be,  for  1 
liad  made  twenty-live  miles  on  foot  that  day. 

'riie  following  tlay,  the  17th  of  March,  I descend- 
ed for  another  (wo  miles  and  a half  and  found  my- 
self on  the  banks  of  the  Hrahmaputra.  1 walked  some 
si.K  miles  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  before  I 
came  to  the  ferry  of  (’haksam,  where  1 had  to  cro.ss  the 
river.  Formerly  there  was  an  iron  bridge  at  (hisjilace,  the 
remaining  chains  of  which  may  still  be  .seen  a little  lower 
down  the  stream.  The  ferry  boats  are  rectangular  in 
shape  like  Indian  boats.  But  it  is  only  in  the  winter 
that  these  boats  are  u.sed,  for  in  the  summer  large 
vessels  cannot  ])ass  across.  'Plu*  'Pibetans  then  use  instead 
the  yak-hide  canoe.  'Phew  se\v  together  the  hide's  of 
three  yaks,  and  the  seams  are  jiainted  over  with  a 
sort  of  lacejuer,  to  make  tluAin  waterjiroof.  'Phese  hiele 
canoes  float  on  the  watei',  a ml  are  used  as  ferry- 
boats even  in  the  winter  when  there  are  not  many 
])assengers.  In  Tibetan  the  word  7v7nre(  (meaning 'hide ’) 
also  signifies  a boat.  'Pho  hide  boat  naturally  absorbs 
much  water  and  soon  gets  too  soft  and  heavy  for 
use,  and  the  'Pibetan  therefore  dries  his  hide  boat  in  the 
sun  after  he  has  used  it  for  half  a day  in  the  water.  It 
is  so  light  that  a man  can  easily  lift  it,  and  the  'Pilu'tan 
will  carry  it  on  his  back  to  the  higher  j)art  of  a 
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streniii,  and  will  float  it  down  for  a day  or  two  loaded 
with  goods  t)r  men.  When  the  boat  is  nidoaded,  it  is  again 
carried  ii])  the  stream,  lint  onr  party  being  too  many 
for  a hide  canoe  I was  ferried  over  the  river  in  one  of 
the  regular  wooden  boats. 

AVhilking  for  about  three  miles  on  the  dry  sandy  bed 
of  the  river,  I c:ime  to  a beautiful  place  where  I saw 
rocks  and  high  trees  casting  their  shadows  on  the  water. 
The  ground  about  Lake  Yaindo,  of  which  I have 
spoken  elsewhere,  is  so  elevated  that  it  looks  as  much 
as  18,500  feet  above  sea  level,  but  here  it  is  only 
11,500  feet  high.  Here,  in  sunny  places  beside  the  water, 
the  buds  of  the  willows  were  already  out.  After  seeing 
onlv  bald  mountains  and  dead  leaves  for  a long  time,  the 
green  leaves  were  a delightful  sight.  Though  my  coolie 
carried  my  baggage,  and  I was  not  much  troubled 
on  that  score,  the  old  wounds  on  my  feet  began 
to  smart  again,  and  I could  hardly  walk.  In  the 
midst  of  my  trouble  there  came  along  a horseman, 
to  whom  I gave  a little  money  to  carry  me  on  horseback. 
About  two  miles  and  a half  further  on  we  came  to  a 
town  called  Chu-shur,  a rather  bustljng  place,  situated  in  the 
delta  formed  by  the  rivers  Xichu  and  Brahnuiputi-a,  the 
former  running  from  the  north-east  and  the  latter  from 
the  north-west. 

I hardly  know  any  town  on  the  way  to  Lhasa  worse 
and  more  wicked  than  this.  The  people  of  tlie  town  are 
indifferent,  even  unkind,  to  strangers,  and  are  much  skill- 
ed in  robbing  them  of  their  luggage.  They  will  steal 
both  luggage  and  goods  in  ti-ans})ort  in  such  a skilful  man- 
ner that  they  can  hardly  be  detected.  It  is  widely  known 
in  Tibet  that  no  place  is  richer  in  thieves  than  Chu-shur  and 
I had  often  been  warned  to  be  on  mv  yuard  ao'ainst  them. 
There  being  many  skilful  thieves  and  the  place  being 
so  much  frequented  by  travellers,  there  is  consequently  a 
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j^oocl  circulation  of  money,  and  one  would  sup]iose  that 
Chu-shur  had  many  rich  men  ; but  .strange  to  say,  I was  told 
upon  emjuiry  that  there  were  more  ])Oor  men  in  that  town 
than  in  most  of  the  other  towns  and  villages  of  Tibet. 
After  dining  there,  1 started  towards  the  north-east  (on 
foot,  as  I could  procure  no  horse)  along  the  streain  of  the 
Kichn  river  and  walked  on  until  I felt  so  much  jiain  in 
my  feet  that  I could  jiroceed  no  further.  1 had  laid 
myself  down  on  the  grass  to  re.st  when,  to  my  boundless  joy, 
a donkey-driver  came  along  and  1 was  given  a lift  on  the 
back  of  his  animal  tor  .some  ten  miles,  till  1 arrived  at 
Jang.  At  Jang  something  ha])[)ened  that  prevented  my 
coolie  from  following  me  any  further,  and  he  deserted  me. 

feet  were  aching  worse  than  ever,  for  I had  travelled 
about  twenty-live  miles  that  day  by  the  help  of  the 
donkey ; but  what  to  do  on  the  following  day  I 
was  at  a loss  to  conceive.  Hapjiily  L was  told  of  .some 
men  who  were  going  with  tax-meat  to  the  (rovernment 
at  Lhasa,  and  I asked  them  to  take  me  on  one  of  their 
horses.  They  were  going  to  ])ay  the  tax  to  the  Govern- 
ment, yet  they  did  not  take  their  horses  from  their  own 
village,  but  hired  them  elsewhere.  They  did  not  travel 
more  than  eight  or  nine  miles  a day,  ami  1,  too,  hired  a 
horse  for  myself,  ])laced  my  luggage  in  their  charge,  and 
started  together  with  them.  We  halted  at  a little  village 
named  Nam  to  take  rest,  and  here  stopped  for  the  night. 
On  the  following  day  we  went  about  six  miles  along  a 
nai'row  rocky  mountain  path,  which  ran  north-east  along 
the  Kichn  river,  till  we  came  to  Nethang. 


Cl  I AFTER  XIAC 

Arrival  in  Lhasa. 

At  Netliaiig  there  is  a temple  of  tlie  Mothers  of  iSalva- 
tioii,  ^Yho  are  most  devoutly  worshipped  in  Tibet,  ami  it  is  said 
that  it  was  founded  by  an  Indian  hermit,  Shri  Atlshahy  name, 
who  organised  a new  sect  in  'I’ibet.  1 went  there  to  worship 
the  twenty-one  IMothers  of  Salvation  (Dolma  Nishu  tsa 
chik  in  Tibetan)  whose  images  1 found  very  well  made. 
On  the  following  day,  the  20th,  I again  went  on  towards 
the  north-east,  along  the  river,  over  a plain  of  about  five 
miles,  till  I came  to  a large  bridge  wddch  I crossed,  went 
on  ]iorth-east  for  another  four  miles,  and  came  to  a village 
called  Sing  Zonkha,  where  1 stopped  for  the  night.  I was  to 
arrive  at  Lhasa,  the  capital  of  the  country,  on  the  following- 
day,  March  21st. 

I hired  a horse  at  the  village,  and  asked  my  companions 
to  take  care  of  my  baggage  while  I rode  on  amid  the 
beautiful  scenes  of  the  place.  After  about  two  miles, 
I saw  on  the  left  a splendid  monastery,  which  at  first  sight 
looked  more  like  a large  village,  though  it  was  in  reality 
the  Rebnng  monastery,  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lhasa.  It  is  indeed  the  largest  monastery  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical district  under  the  Dalai  Lama,  and  has  an  army  of 
priests  who  number  some  7,700  ns  a general  rule,  though 
sometinu's  their  unnd^er  rises  as  high  as  nine  thousand. 
During  the  summer,  when  the  priests  go  out  into  the  coun- 
try on  pilgrimage,  there  remain  some  six  thousand  only. 
'I'll is  is  one  centre  of  'I’ibetan  learning,  and  has  a college. 
I saw  in  all  three  colleges  in  Central  'Pibet,  the  other  two 
being  the  Sera  college  in  Lhasa  and  that  at  Clanden. 

'Phe  former  has  b,500  students,  and  the  latter  3,800. 
But  these  numbers  are  only  nominal,  and  the  colleges 
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cun,  like  the  Rebung  nionastery,  take  in  eitlier  more  or 
fewer  students  tlian  their  ii.xed  number.  At  tlie  side 
of  tlie  road  behnv  this  monasterv  is  a ])lace  wliere  yaks, 
sheep,  and  goats  are  killed  for  the  table  of  the  ]dalai 
Lama,  and  the  'f'ibetans  have  so  siijierstitious  a regard 
for  the  sheep  (seven  in  number)  the  meat  of  which 
is  offered  to  the  Dalai  Lama  daily,  that  they  ask  for 
such  things  as  the  wool  and  other  parts  of  the  animal  as 
keepsakes.  Jfesides  sheep,  the  JJalai  Lama  eats  other 
kinds  of  meat,  which  is  also  sent  from  the  same  place. 

It  is  not  very  sensible  of  the  l^ontiff  to  get  his  meat 
from  such  a distant  place,  while  he  lives  in  the  city 
of  Lhasa;  but  he  takes  anothei'  view.  Lhasa  is  too 
near  to  his  ])alace  for  the  slaughter  of  animals,  and 
he  does  not  want  to  have  it  thought  that  the  animals  are 
killed  for  him.  Lie  desires  to  get  his  meat  without  being 
responsible  for  giving  the  oi'der  to  kill  the  animals.  This 
looks  very  good,  but  since  it  is  settled  that  the  meat 
served  to  him  shall  be  taken  fi-om  this  })lace,  special  care 
is  taken  in  selecting  the  animals  for  slaughter,  and  at 
bottom,  therefore,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  his 
meat  is  bought  at  Lhasa  or  at  that  particular  jilace. 

1 went  on  for  another  live  miles,  aiul  came  to  the  foot  of 
the  hill  on  v.ddch  stood  the  palace  of  the  Lrand  Lama,  the 
place  which  I had  seen  fi-om  (Leipiala. 

ddie  palace  is  so  splendid  that  even  its  ])icture  looks 
beautiful.  I am  not  going  to  describe  it  in  detail,  but 
there  is  a quaint  little  story  about  it  which  shows 
the  impression  it  creates  at  tii'st  sight.  A certain  coiintry- 
nuin  once  drove  to  Lhasa  soiiu'  asses  lu'avily  loailed  with 
butter.  He  saw  tlu'  maguitietmt  j)alace,  and  was  so  struck 
with  its  beauty  (hat  he  stood  gazing  ;it  it,  thiidcing  that 
it  must  be  a palace  of  ihe  (lods.  When  he  recovered 
himself,  he  was  mortilied  to  lind  that  his  assc's  had  straved 
away.  When  he  had  gathered  them,  he  found  that  there 
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were  nine  instead  of  teiij  and  looked  about  anxiousl}'  to 
■find  the  lost  one.  Wiien  a.slced  what  he  was  looking-  for, 
he  answered  that  some  one  must  have  stolen  his  ass 
while  he  Avas  looking  at  the  palace;  for  he  had  come  thither 
Avith  ten  asses.  It  aatxs  some  time  before  he  found  tliat 
he  bad  not  counted  the  ass  on  AA'hich  he  Avas  riding.  This 
shoAvs  how  the  magnificence  of  the  palace  had  affected  him. 
I Aventhalf  a mile  along  a Avdde  road,  south-east  of  the  palace 
hill,  and  came  to  abridge  called  Yuthok  Sa.mba,  a hundred 
and  tAventy  f eet  by  fifteen,  OA'er  AAdiich  is  built  a roof  in  the 
Chinese  style.  I crossed  the  bridge  and  Aveiit  on  another 
hundred  and  tAventy  yards  before  I found  myself  at  the 
Avestern  gate  of  Lhasa,  constructed  someAvlmt  after  the 
Chinese  fashion.  I passed  through  the  gate  and  rode  on 
some  tAvo  hundred  and  fifty  _yards,  Avhen  I came  to  a sort 
of  large  open  court.  Here  I had  to  alight,  for  I Avas 
before  the  large  temple  of  Buddha.  I encjuired  hoAv 
the  image  of  Buddha  came  to  be  placed  in  the  temple.  It 
Avas  before  king  Srong-tsan  Gambo  (v\dio  later  introduced 
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liiuUlhisin  into  the  country)  was  won  to  the  religion,  and 
wlien  he  was  engaged  to  I’l'incess  Un-ching,  a dangliter 
of  the  Chinese  Jhnperor  'l\i-sung  of  the  'Idiang  dynasty. 
She  demanded  a })roniise  from  liis  fatliei-  tliat  Buddliism 
should  be  widely  preached  in  Tibet,  ami  re([uired  at  the 
same  time  that  slie  might  be  [)ermilted  to  take  with  her 
an  image  of  Ibujdha,  which  had  just  been  brought  from 
India.  'I’he  recpiest  being  granted,  the  Princess  took  it 
to  the  city  of  Lhasa,  where  it  ha,s  remained  ever  since. 

'J'he  image  was  thus  bi-oiiyht  into  the  country  by  the 
Princess  at  the  same  time  as  Huddhism  itself.  It  was  soon 
found  necessai’y  to  ])reach  a new  form  of  Huddhism  and  to 
invent  new  chai-acters  in  which  to  write  its  teachiim-s.  So 

O 

learned  men,  sixteen  in  number,  were  sent  to  India  to 
study  Huddhism,  and  to  invent  new  characters.  Conse- 
tpiently,  new  'Ihbetan  letters  were  formed,  and  Huddhist 
doctrines  were  translated  into  Tibetan.  Huddhism  was 
thus  taught  for  over  thirteen  centuries,  to  the  great 
advantage  both  of  Tibet  and  of  Huddhism.  'J’his  image 
of  Buddha  was  not  oiminallv  carved  in  China,  but 
was  made  by  a Huddhist  sculptor,  Vishvakarma  by  name, 
in  India,  whence  it  was  introduced  into  Tibet  through 
China.  When  I lifted  up  my  thanks  before  this  image 
of  Buddha  for  my  safe  arrival  in  'Pibet,  I could  not  hel]) 
shedding  tears  over  the  goodness  of  Huddha,  which  enabled 
me  to  see  His  image  at  this  temple  as  well  as  at  Huddha- 
gaya  in  India.  I need  not  say,  for  the  whole  story  shows 
it,  how  great  is  my  faith  in  Buddha.  I do  not  mean  that 
I do  not  res])ect  other  Buddhist  deities ; still  Buddha 
claims  the  greatest  worship  from  me,  and  I have  entirely 
given  myself  up  to  Him  and  His  religion. 

'riiere  are  many  chea])  inns  and  hotels  in  Lhasa,  but 
as  I had  been  informed  that  they  wei'o  not  respectable, 
I desired  to  stay  with  a friend,  a son  of  the  })remier  of 
^rjbet.  While  at  Barjeeling  1 had  becoiue  acejuainted  with 
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tliis  vouuo'  uoLle,  aiul  lie  liad  oil'ered  iiu'  a lodR’inif  diu‘inir 
niy  sta y in  Idiasa.  1 liked  1dm,  and  did  many  things  for  him, 
and  now,  though  1 did  not  mean  to  di'inand  a return  for 
wliat  1 liad  done  for  him,  f had  no  alternative  bat  to  go  to 
him.  So  I called  at  his  house.  It  was  known  as  Bantlesha — 
a niagidficent  mansion  on  a plot  of  about  three  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  .sipiare.  1 entered  the  house  and  asked  if  he  was 
in,  bnt  heard  that  my  frientl  had  ])ocome  a lunatic,  'riiey  told 
me  that  lie  had  gone  out  of  his  mind  two  years  before,  and 
that  he  went  mad  at  regular  periods.  I learned  that 
he  was  stal  ing  at  his  brother’s  villa  at  Namsailino-,  and 
was  obliged  to  go  there  for  him,  but  there  also  I could  not 
find  him,  and  was  told  the  same  thing.  1 waited  there 
for  over  two  hours,  as  I was  told  he  might  come,  and  then 
I reflected  that  it  would  be  of  no  use  for  me  to  see  a mad- 
man, on  whom  I could  not  depend,  so  1 made  u])  my  mind 
to  direct  my  steps  to  the  Sera  monastery,  for  i thought 
it  would  be  better  for  me  to  be  temporarily  admitted  iu 
the  college,  and  then  to  pass  the  regular  entrance 
examinations.  So  I at  once  hired  a coolie  to  carry  my 
bag'R’aR’e,  and  started  for  the  monasterv. 

Like  the  Rebung  monasterv,  it  was  built  on  the 
slope  of  a hill,  and  when  seen  from  a distance  looked 
like  a village,  firuided  by  the  coolie,  1.  arrived  at  the 
monasterv  at  four  o’clock  and  at  once  called  at  the 
dormitory  of  Pituk  Khamtsan,  giA'ing  myself  out  as 
a 'rilietan,  as  I came  from  Jangthang.  Hitherto  I 
had  jiassed  for  a Chinaman,  but  as  such  1 should 
have  had  to  go  to  Pate  Khamtsan,  Avhere  I feared  I 
might  be  detected.  1 had  not  trimmed  *my  hair  nor 
shaved  my  face,  nor  bathed  for  a long  time,  and  I cannot 
have  been  much  cleaner  than  a Tibetan,  so  1 made  up 
my  mind  to  pass  for  one  and  to  live  among  theiu. 
'Phe  examinations  for  a Tibetan  might  be  too  difficult  foi- 
me;  still  I could  command  the  Tibetan  language  almost  as 
37 
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well  as  a native,  and  J was  uften  treated  as  one.  1 thought, 
therefore,  that  I could  pass  without  detection,  aiul  so  foi' 
niy  own  safety  I entered  the  inoi\astery  in  this  guise.  'I'he 
dormitory  is  occu])ied  by  i^everal  priests,  who  in  turn,  by 
the  Year,  take  the  charyfe  of  the  lunise.  'I'he  then  head  of 
the  dornutory  was  a very  kind  and  simple  old  man,  called 
lja-toe-])a,  ajid  when  1.  told  him  about  my  desire  to  ()l)tain 
temporary  admission,  he  gave  me  evei'y  ])articnlar  as  to 
what  to  do. 

Before  1 go  any  furthei'  in  my  narrative,  1 must  say 
something  brieily  id)out  the  Sera  colleg('.  It  is  divided  into 
three  departments — Je-'I’a-tsang,  .Maye  'I'a-tsang,  and 
^igakpa  '.ra-tsang.  'I’lie  first  department  contains  d,8()0 
])riests,  the  second  2,500  and  the  third  five  hundred.  'I'he 
former  two  de])artments  have  eighteen  dormituries,  named 
Khamtsan.  'They  differ  in  size,  for  the  small  ones  have  about 
fifty  ])riests  in  them,  while  there  aix*  over  a thousand  ])riests 
in  the  largest  ones.  'I'here  were  two  hundred  j)riests 
in  the  house  at  which  I stayed.  Each  Khamt.san  has  its  own 
pro])erty,  and  all  the  Khamtsans  as  a whole  are  called  Sera. 
'These  are  the  largest  divisions  of  tlu'  nR)naste]'y,  but  1 will 
not  enter  into  the  sub-clivisions. 


CIIArTKR  Xl.VI. 

The  Warrior=Priests  of  Sera. 

Ill  Tibet  tliere  are  two  classes  of  jiriests,  scliolar-]n’iests 
and  warrior-])ric'sts,  vvlio  in  'rilietaii  are  called  IjoVi-nver 
and  '^^riiab-to  res])ectively.  The  fm-nier  class  of  priests  come 
to  Seraj  as  their  name  shows,  with  the  jmrjiose  of  study, 
at  an  expense  of  three  yen  or,  if  they  take  the  regular 
course,  of  eight  yen  a month.  They  graduate  from  the 
college  after  a study  of  twenty  years,  during  which  time 
their  special  study  is  the  Buddhist  Catechism  and 
philosophy,  the  principal  course  of  the  Sera  college.  As 
they  come  to  the  college  after  they  have  finished  the  study 
of  the  regular  courses,  most  of  them  are  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  or  thirty-six  years  of  age  when  they  graduate, 
though  a few  clever  priests  receive  the  decree  of  doctor 
at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years. 

The  warrior-priests  have  no  money  to  pay  for  a course 
of  study  ill  the  college.  They  earn  their  way  hy  gathering 
yak-dung  from  the  fields  or  b}'  carrying  from  the 
bank  of  the  river  Kichn  to  the  monastery  wood  which  has 
been  brought  in  boats  from  vSam-ya-e  or  Kongbo.  Then 
they  serve  the  scholar-priests  as  their  servants.  It  is  also 
among  their  daily  tasks  to  ]day  flutes,  lyres,  harps,  flageo- 
lets, to  beat  drums,  and  to  prejiare  offerings  for  the 
deities.  n’he  above  tasks  may  not  be  too  humble 
for  a low  class  of  priests,  but  the  warrior-priests 
have  another  strange  daily  task  to  do  by  which  they 
deserve  their  strange  name.  Every  day  they  repair 
to  certain  hills  and  practise  throwing  large  stones  at 
a target,  and  thus  test  their  muscles.  They  jump, 
run  up  mountains,  or  leap  down  from  high  rocks. 
At  intervals  they  sing  popular  songs  as  loudly  as  they 
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rail,  for  tlioy  are  jirmid  of  their  g'ood  voices.  Tlien  tliey 
practise  tightiipir  with  clubs.  When  they  liave  no  fi.xed 
task  in  the  temple,  they  are  seen  ^‘oing-  by  threes  or  fives 
to  their  res])ective  jilaces  of  ])ractice.  'I'he  reader  may 
wonder  of  what  use  these  ])riests  are  in  'I’ibet, 

and  will  jierhaji.s  be  surprised  to  know  that  thev 

are  of  great  use.  When,  for  instanei*,  the  higlier  class 
Lamas  travel  in  the  northern  plains  or  in  .some 
remote  district,  tlu'V  take  these  jiriests  as  their  bodv 
guards.  'I’hey  are  very  daring.  Having  no  wives  to  look 
alter,  they  meet  death  calmly.  So  invincible  and  implaca- 
ble are  these  fighting  priests  that  they  are  the  most  feared 
ol  any  in  'Tibet.  'I'hey  are  very  (piarrelsome,  too,  though 
they  rarely  fall  out  with  oiu'  another  without  some 
serious  provocation.  'They  scarcely  ever  light  for  a 
pecuniary  matter,  but  the*  beauty  of  young  boys  jireseuts 
an  exedting  cause,  and  the  theft  of  a buy  will  often  lead 

to  a iliiel.  Once  challenged,  no  priest  can  honoraldv 

avoid  the  duel,  for  to  shun  it  would  instantly  excom- 
municate him  from  among  his  fellow-jiriests  and  lie  would 
he  driven  out  of  the  temjile.  'There  are  chiefs  among 
the  warrior-priests,  and  they  have  rules  of  their  own, 
with  officers  to  see  them  well  carried  out.  'This  is  an 
open  secret,  and  the  warrior-priests  are  therefore  allowed 
sometimes  to  do  things  (piite  unbecoming  to  ]irie.sts 
or  anybody  else.  When  any  grave  inatter  occurs,  the 
chiefs  arc  often  ordered  to  attend  to  it  with  the  other 
warrior-]iriests. 

' .V  duel  being  agreed  u]>on,  both  the  fighters  go  to  the 
appointed  ])lace,  mo.stly  in  the  evening.  'They  fight  each 
other  with  swords  while  flu*  umpires  judge  their  ivay 
of  fighting.  Ifeithei-  of  the  cmnbatants  does  anything 
cowardly  or  mean,  the  umpire  leaves  the  fighters  to  them- 
selves, till  one  or  the  other  is  killed.  If  both  fight  bravely 
till  they  are  wounded,  the  umpire  bids  them  sto]!  fighting. 
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He  tells  them  to  make  j)eace,  ami  takes  tliem  to  Jjliasa, 
where  they  make  friends  over  a euj)  of  cdiaiig  (beer  or 
wine),  'riie  use  of  all  intoxicants  being  strictly  prohibited 
in  tlu'  Sera  monastery,  many  warrior-priests,  Avhen  tliey 
go  to  Ijliasa,  take  the  op])ort,uiuty  of  drinking  much  of 
them,  and  under  that  influence  they  do  many  rude  things. 

One  dav,  some  one  accidentallv  discovered  tliat  I was  a 
doctor,  and  from  that  time  I came  to  be  paid  undeserved 
respect  by  these  ])riests.  When  they  were  wounded  in 
their  feet  or  hands  during  their  practice  they  came  to  me 
for  cure,  and  1 was  strangely  successful  with  them.  1 
think  that  half-civilised  peo))le  are  more  easily  cured  of 
wounds  than  civilised  peo])le.  A s])rained  arm  Avas  so 
easily  set  right,  that  the  wai‘rior-])riests  began  to 
consider  me  to  be  a iloctor  indispensable  among  them. 
Besides,  I scarcely  ever  took  fees  from  them  for  their  recov- 
ery, and  1 gave  them  medicine  gratis,  except  when  they 
offered  me  something  in  I’eturn  and  compelled  me  to  accept 
it.  ddiis  kindness  Avon  me  their  hearts.  'I’liey  suav  that  it 
often  made  them  Avorse  t(j  go  to  a;  nati\"e  doctor  Avlien 
they  were  wounded  in  a duel,  while  1 treated  their  wounds, 
or  set  their  bones,  gratis  and  far  better  than  their  natiA'e 
doctors  did.  'Phis  pleased  them  so  much  that  J became  a 
great  faA’orite  among  them.  Everywhere  I was  greeted 
AAoth  the  protruded  tongue  of  salutation. 

Besides,  I was  hel])ed  and  guarded  by  them  in  many 
respects.  'Phey  are  very  true  to  tlieir  duties  and  obliga- 
tions. 'Phey  may  look  a little  rough,  but  they  are 
much  more  truthful  than  the  nobles  and  other  priests  of 
the  land,  Avho,  though  kind  and  truthful  at  first  sight,  are 
deceitful  and  crafty  in  seeking  their  own  l)enetit  and  happi- 
ness. 'Phe  Avarrior-priests  are  as  a.  rule  not  deceitful  and 
cunning^  at  heart,  ai\d  I have  found  in  them  manv  other 
points  that  claim  my  respect  and  liking.  On  the  other 
hand,  I Avas  often  troubled  in  my  intercourse  AAoth  tpiO 
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liiiniiis,  \vli(.)  hide  :i  mt'aii  and  c•l•a^ty  Ixdiavior  under  tlieir 
warm  garments  of  wool.  So  lar  for  the  two  classes  of 
priests. 

I liad  trimmed  and  sliaved  neitlier  liair  nor  beard  in  mv 
journey  of  over  ten  montlis^  so  that  they  had  grown  vei'y 
long.  On  till'  day  after  my  arrival,  therefore,  when  I got  a 
priest  to  shave  my  head,  1 asked  liim  to  shave  off  my  beard 
also.  He  wondered  why  1 wanted  to  have  it  shaved  off, 
and  told  me  that  it  would  be  very  unwise  of  me  to  do  so 
when  it  had  grown  so  beautiful.  He  seemed  to  think  that 
1 was  joking,  and  1 was  obliged  to  let  it  gnjw.  .\  beard  is 
miieh  valued  by  the 'Tibetans,  because  they  generally  have 
none,  though  the  inhabitants  of  Kham  and  other  remote 
provinces  gi'ow  beards.  'They  are  so  eager  to  have  a beard, 
that  after  1 was  known  to  be  a doetoi'  1 was  often  asked  to 
o'ivc  medicine  to  make  the  beard  grow.  'Thev  would  sav 
that  I must  have  used  some  medicine  to  make  my  beard 
grow  so  long. 

As  my  object  was  to  be  a student  priest  I bought  a hat,  a 
pair  of  shoes,  and  a rosary,  according  to  the  regulations  of 
the  monastery.  1 did  not  buy  a [iriest’s  robe,  as  1 could  iu 
time  use  the  one  which  had  been  given  to  me.  So  1 went  to 
Jo  'Ta-tsang,  chief  jirofessoi'  of  the  de])artment  which  1 was 
to  enter,  for  him  to  ipiestiou  me  before  1 was  admitted  as  a 
probationaiw  student ; but  1 found  that  no  examinations 
were  to  be  given,  f called  on  the  pi'ofessor  with  a jiresent 
of  the  best  tea  to  be  ])rocured  in  'Tibet.  His  first  ipiestion 
was:  “ AV  here  are  you  from ‘t  Von  look  like  a Mong^dian; 
are  von  not  one?”  being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  asked 
me  se\'eral  geograjdiical  (pu'stions,  lor  he  was  well  acijuaint- 
ed  ivith  the  geography  of  the  country.  Hut  1 answere.d  well, 
as  r had  travelled  through  the  jirovinces  on  my  own  feet.  It 
was  thus  settled  that  I might  be  admitted  on  probation.  So  I 
saluted  the  Lama  with  my  tongue  out,  and  he  put  his  right 
hand  on  my  head,  as  usual,  and  put  a red  cloth  about  two 
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feot  long'  round  my  uock  us  tlio  sigui  of  my  admission. 
'Pile  rt'udor  must  know  that  one  has  to  ])ut  such  a-  pieca*  of 
cloth  round  the  neck  in  tlie  presence  of  all  mjble  Laiuas 
in  '^^I'ibet.  I had  then  to  a])])ear  before  the  })}Mest  who  sees 
that  the  laws  are  carried  out,  and  to  get  bis  ])ermission, 
and  1 found  that  as  I liad  a ])ermit  fi-om  the  ])rofessor  I 
could  easily  get  the  sanction  of  the  priest,  and  thus  I 
was  admitteil  into  the  c-ollege.  I had  then  to  })re])are 
myself  for  the  regular  entrance  examination  of  the  depart- 
ment of  logic. 

On  the  following  day  i found  a teacher  to  helj)  me  in  my 
pre])aration.  Finding  howmver  that  one  teacher  was  not 
sufbcicnt  for  the  many  subjects  1 had  to  study,  I engaged  a 
second,  and  I was  thus  soon  Inisy  ]U'eparing  myself,  ddiere 
was  a Lama  living  in  the  dormitory  opposite  to  mine,  a stout 
priest  Avho  seemed  to  be  very  learned.  (_)ne  day  I was  called 
to  Ids  room  to  see  him,  and  among  other  questions  I was 
asked  if  I had  not  come  with  a caravan  of  Ruto  from 
Jangthang  to  the  .Sakya  temple.  I was  told  that  among 
the  disci])les  of  the  Lama  there  was  one'Pobten,  a nice  gentle 
1’ibetan,  aiid  this  ])erson  happened  to  be  the  one  who 
had  treated  me  very  kindly  during  my  journey  with  the 
caravan.  It  was  this  man  wdio  had  asked  me  if  I would 
take  meat,  and  wdiom  I had  told  that  I did  not  take  it. 
I had  hitherto  been  supposed  to  have  come  from 
Jangthang,  but  now  I was  entirel}'  unmasked. 

“1'hen  you  are  not  from  Jangthang,”  said  the  Lama,  and 
then  he  told  me  that  he  had  heard  1 was  a (Ihinamau  and 
good  at  writing  Chinese  characters.  On  my  confessing 
that  1 was  not  a 'Pibetan  he  was  grieved,  because  he  feared 
that  my  deceit  might  being  ti'ouble  upon  the  dormitory,  for 
a Chinaman  must  go  to  Pate  Khamtsau.  He  then  asked 
me  wh}'  i had  violated  the  regulations  of  the  place,  and  I 
replied  that  I had  been  robbed,  as  he  might  have  heard 
from  his  disciple,  at  Jangthang,  and  that  I had  not  money 
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eiiough  to  enter  into  tlie  Fate  Klianitsan  as  a C'liinanian. 
Besides,  ,l  said,  1 slioiild  have  to  ])ay  soinetliing  for  service 
every  year,  if  f went  to  the  Chinese  liouse.  Having  told 
him  all  these  secrets,  I then  asked  him  to  helj)  me  to  stay 
with  him,  as  I could  not  go  to  the  other  house.  'I'he  hama 
said  that  his  disci])le  had  told  him  of  the  rohhery,  and  that 
he  was  very  sorry  for  me,  adding  that  he  would  leave  the 
matter  till  objection  should  be  made.  8o  T was  left  thei-e 
without  further  trouble,  and  I passed  for  a man  from 
Jangthang.  fn  this  way  1 kept  on  studying  day  and 
night,  till  1 had  a great  swelling  in  my  shoulders.  [ was 
obliged  to  draw  .some  blootl  from  the  shoulders  by  a device 
of  my  own,  and  then  1 went  to  a druggist  in  the  city 
to  buv  some  medicine,  which  soon  cui-e<l  the  swelling. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

Tibet  and  North  China. 

On  tlie  7tli  of  April  I went  to  see  a great  service  of 
prayer  for  tlie  Chinese  Emperor  in  connexion  Avith  tlie 
“ Boxer  ” Avar.  It  Avas  held  not  only  at  Sera,  hut  at  eAmry 
temple  in  Tibet.  At  the  monastery  Avhere  I liA'ed  they 
held  a secret  meeting  for  seA'en  days,  duriiAg  Avhich  time 
special  priests  offered  secret  2)rayers.  They  Avere  then  to 
perform  something  secret  for  the  victory  of  China.  On 
enquiry  I Avas  told  that  Peking  Avas  invaded  hy  the  troops 
of  seAmral  foreign  countries,  and  that  the  Chinese  seemed 
to  have  been  beaten.  They  might  be  too  late,  they  said, 
but  they  prayed  for  the  safety  of  the  EnqAeror  of  China. 
I Avas  quite  anxious  to  know  more  ])articulars,  but  they 
Avere  all  kept  secret,  and  no  one  Avould  tell  me  any  more. 

'Idle  prayer  service  Avas  held  in  the  'rsochen  Hall  at  Sera, 
and  commenced  with  a long  Avarlike  ^^I'ocession.  First 
came  the  players  on  lyres,  flageolets,  drums,  and  large 
flutes,  followed  by  men  carrying  incense-burners.  'Idien 
came  ten  nice  looking  'I'ibetan  boys,  still  in  their  teens,  all 
dressed  in  fine  13ud(lhist  robes  ornamented  Avith  colored 
Chinese  crape,  and  each  burning  incense.  Next  folloAved 
fifty  s^iear-like  objects  on  each  side  of  the  road,  each 
surmounted  Avith  a movable  blade  like  that  of  a Chinese 
.spear.  'Phese  blades  had  hilt  guards,  under  AAdiich  hung 
gold  brocade  or  fine  colored  Chinese  crape,  sixteen  feet 
long,  thus  making  the  spear  tAventy-five  feet  long  alto- 
gether. The  spear,  the  handle  of  Avhich  Avas  either  of 
gold  or  gilt,  seemed  rather  heaA'y,  for  two  strorig  Avarrior- 
priests  carried  each  of  them.  'Then  came  a triangular  board 
about  six  feet  high,  Avith  A'arious  figures  made  of  butter 
on  it,  and  after  it  another  triangular  board,  four  feet  high, 
38 
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witli  some  red  fig’ure  made  of  a mixture  of  baked  flour, 
butter  and  lioney.  9'liesi‘  boards  were;  lioriio  by  seven  or 
eiyht  men.  .After  tliem  came  some  two  hundred  ])riests, 
dressed  in  handsome  robes  and  scarfs  (|uite  da/, /ding  to  the 
eye.  Half  of  these  beat  drums,  while  tlie  other  lialf  carried 
cymbals.  After  these  ])riests  cam;*  the  cliief  Lama,’ who 
was  to  offer  tlie  secret  jirayer.  He  had  dressed  himself 
in  tlie  splendid  robes  of  his  high  rank,  bast  of  all  his 
disci])les  followed. 

'I'lius  the  ])rocession  presented  a grand  sight,  and  the 
jieople  of  Lhasa  came  out  in  great  crowds  to  see  it. 
it  marched  out  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
great  hall  to  an  open  yard  outside  the  stone  fence, 
wdiere  the  view  opened  as  far  as  Lhasa.  Another  two 
hundred  yards  farther,  the  pi'ocession  came  before  a 
grass-roofed  shed,  built  of  bamboo,  wood  and  straw. 
'I’here  the  chief  Lama  recited  something  in  front  of 
of  the  triangular  figures  of  butter  and  of  baked  wheat,  and 
of  the  spear-shajied  objects,  while  the  two  hundred  ])riests 
around  him  chanted  vmrses  fi’om  the  Hiuhlhist  Scrijitures, 
and  beat  drums  and  cymbals.  A priest  with  a jiair  of 
cymbals  walked  through  the  lines  of  the  ju-iests  ; he  seemed 
to  be  a sort  of  band-master,  for  he  marched  through  their 
ranks  beating  time.  His  steps  and  gait  were  very  odd  and 
different  from  any  dancings  that  I had  ever  seen.  Soon 
the  chief  liama  was  seen  ])retending  to  throw  away  his 
rosary,  at  which  signal  the  spear-bearers  threw  their  spears 
at  the  shed  and  then  the  triangular  board  of  baked  Hour 
was  thrown  at  it  also,  'riiey  then  set  Hre  to  the  shed, 
at  the  bni'iiing  of  which  the  priests  as  well  as  the 
sjiectatoi's  clapped  their  hands,  crying  out  “ ! 

Lha-ki/dllt)  ! ” 'Phis  is  a 'Pibetan  word,  meaning  “ surely  the 
(bids  will  triumph.”  'Phus  was  the  ceremony  ovm-,  one  of 
the  most  splendid  I had  I'ver  seen  in  llnddhism.  On  the 
following  day  all  the  ]»riests  of  the  monastery  were  invited 
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to  IjliasH  tt)  attend  the  Clto-tni  Joe  service,  which  lasted  a 
iHunth,  to  pray  that  the  Dalai  Daiiia  of  'Tibet  might  be 
ke])t  from  all  evil  during  the  year.  'This  was  a celebration 
said  to  be  oidy  second  in  im])ortance  to  the  other.  1 also 
went  to  Lhasa,  and  took  lodging  in  the  Inmse  of  a Palpo 
merchant. 

In  the  capital  I got  more  definite  information  about  the 
Hoxer  trouble.  Perhaps  some  merchants  who  had  returned 
from  China,  or  some  who  had  came  from  Nepfd  or  some  who 
had  been  to  India,  might  have  brought  the  news ; but  it 
Avas  all  very  laughable  and  unreliable.  Some  would  say  the 
Ihnperor  of  China  had  bequeathed  his  throne  to  the  CroAvn 
Prince  and  absconded,  Avhile  others  told  me  that  the 
Phnperor  Avas  defeated  and  Avas  then  in  Sin-an.  'J’he  trouble 
was  brought  about,  some  said,  by  a Avicked  minister,  Avho 
married  an  Lnglish  lady  to  the  Emperor,  Avhile  others 
asserted  that  there  Avas  a country  called  Japan,  Avhich  Avas 
so  strong  that  her  trooj)s  took  possession  of  Peking.  Another 
said  that  a famine  prcA'ailed  in  China  and  people  Avere  all 
famished  ; indeed,  eA^ery  sort  of  rumor  Avas  abroad  in  the 
'ribetan  capital. 

I AAUis  especially  pleased  to  hear  something  about  Japan, 
even  the  A^ery  name  of  Avhich  had  not  vet  been  heard  in 
'Tibet,  and  some  merchants  told  me  that  Japan  Avas  so 
poAverful  and  so  chivalrous  that  even  Avhen  her  army 
had  taken  possession  of  Peking,  she  had  sent  shiploads  of 
rice,  Avheat  and  clothing  to  the  Chinese  capital  to  relicAm 
tens  of  thousands  of  natiA^es  avIio  were  suffering  from 
famine.  P)Ut  others  Avould  say  against  Jajian  that  she 
could  not  be  such  a friendlv  countrv,  Ijut  must  have 

«/  ty 

done  Avhat  she  had  done  merely  out  of  her  crafty 
^Mand-grabbing  diplomacy,”  as  the  Pritish  nation  did. 
Rumor  after  rumoi-  Avas  making  its  Avay  through  'Tibet, 
and  f did  not  knoAv  what  to  believe.  Only  1 Avas 
pretty  sure  that  a Avar  had  broken  out  betAveen  China  and 
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other  Powers.  In  the  ineaiitiiue  tlie  Pal])0  inercliant  with 
whom  L was  staying  was  going  to  Nepal.  I utili.sed  the  occa- 
sion anil  through  his  kimlness  sent  two  letters,  one  to  Rai 
Sarat  Clianrlra  l)as  in  India,  and  tlieotlierto  Mr.  1.  Higeof 
niy  native  province.  1 was  glad  to  tind  afterwards  that  they 
reached  their  destination,  hut  it  was  very  difficult  to  send  a 
letter  in  that  way  ; one  must  first  see  that  the  man  by  wdiom 
it  is  to  be  sent  is  honest  and  not  likely  to  betray  one’s  secret, 
and  one  cannot  easily  trust  a 'J'ibetan.  But  my  Tibetan  had 
more  than  once  been  shown  to  be  true  to  his  trust. 

’The  C'ho-en  Joe  was  a meeting  of  a kind  1 had  never 
seen  befoi'e.  In  the  first  place  there  was  a Sakya  temple 
over  (wo  hnndi-ed  and  forty  yards  sipiare,  with  iimitlier 
and  central  Sakya  tenijile,  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards 
square.  A wide  jiavement  ran  along  inside  tlie  walls,  where 
the  ordinary  jiriests  sat.  'The  same  kind  of  pavement  was 
found  on  the  second  and  third  flours.  No  ])riest  was 
admitted  into  the  Sakya  temple  bat  the  Dalai  Lama  or  the 
“ greater  ” ])i-ofessors,  though  they  did  not  always  attend 
the  meetings.  Some  twenty  thonsand  jiriests  attended 
that  celebration,  while  over  twenty-five  thonsand  assembled 
on  the  occasion  of  the  festival  held  at  Lhasa  for  the  safety 
of  the  Empei-or  of  China.  About  five  in  the  morning  the 
sound  of  Hutes  called  all  the  priests  in  Lha.sa  to  the  jilace 
of  meeting,  'rhey  chanted  the  Scriptures  and  were  given 
butter  and  tea,  as  usual,  three  times,  at  intervals  of  thirty 
minutes.  Of  the  twenty  thonsand  very  few  were 
regular  [u-iests,  the  rest  being  either  warrior-jiriests  or 
loafers,  who  came  only  with  the  mean  object  of  filling  their 
stomachs.  Instead  of  reciting  from  the  Scriptures,  there- 
fore, thev  were  opeidy  doing  all  sorts  of  things  during 
the  meeting,  such  as  singing  ))rofane  songs,  or  pushing 
each  other  about.  One  lauild  see  the  rowdiness  of  these 
wmrrior-priests,  who  sat  there  making  obscene  jokes,  and 
often  quarrelling  with  one  amither.  ^ 
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SSie  waTvior-priests  being  so  lawless,  some  g’uard-priests 
are  detailed  to  keep  order  among'  them.  Sdie  g'uard-pi'iest 
does  not  judge  between  the  quarrelling  priests,  but  strikes 
them  any  time  he  sees  them  qnari'elling.  .So  he  is  much 
feared  b}*  the  other  jiriests,  who  take  to  their  huts  at  the 
first  sign  of  his  presence.  Still  he  often  takes  them 
by  surprise,  and  thrashes  them  most  mercilessly  on 
head,  limbs  or  body,  so  that  occasionally  they  even 
die  from  the  elfects  of  his  rough  treatment,  ddiis  is  not, 
however,  considered  to  be  murder,  the  perpetrator  of  the 
deed  is  not  ])nnished,  and  the  bod_y  of  his  victim  is  simply 
thrown  away  for  the  birds  to  devour. 

AVbirrior-jU'iests  train  themselves  for  two  hours  in 
the  morning.  ^Jdiey  take  baked  flour  in  tea  during  that 
time,  and  at  the  end  they  are  given  some  gruel.  Usually 
the  gruel  is  made  of  rice,  with  much  meat  in  it,  and 
is  given  gratis.  Each  ])riest  brings  a bowl  which 
holds  a pint  or  more,  and  he  takes  a bowlful  of  gruel 
and  three  ciqis  of  tea.  On  their  >vay  back  to  their 
respective  lodgings,  they  receive  ge,  Avhich  in  Tibetan 
means  ‘ alms,’  from  the  officers.  It  is  said  that  some 
believers  give  as  much  as  twenty-five  sen  or  fifty 
sen  per  head  to  each  of  the  priests.  In  this  respect 
some  Tibetan  merchants,  landowners  and  high  officers 
are  very  generous,  for  they  are  sometimes  known  to 
o'ive  eight  or  nine  thousand  yen  in  alms  to  these 
priests.  There  are  many  who  give  that  sum  in  that  way, 
and  much  money  is  known  to  be  sent  for  that  object 
from  Mongolia. 

'Phere  once  was  among  these  priests  a Russian  spy 
from  Mongolia.  He  had  the  degree  of  doctor,  and  held 
the  office  of  Tmn-)n  Kenbo.  He  often  made  such 
donations,  and  his  fame  had  spread  far  and  wide.  Such 
alms-giving,  without  religious  faith,  did  not  improve 
his  spiritual  condition  in  the  least;  but  so  many  merchants 
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give  money  tor  the  sake  of  tlieir  business,  that  tliis 
(loetor  was  content  to  tliink  liis  alms  Inul  also  promoted 
his  virtue.  Jn  these  ways  the  ])riests  get  mncli  money, 
and  the  festival  season  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  for 
them.  SufHciency  begets  bad  conduct,  and  it  is  during 
such  times  that  the  priests  are  most  contenti(.)n.s  and 
vindictive,  and  that  duels  are  most  freijuent.  A.  duel 
is  not  generally  fought  in  Lhasa  itself;  as  a rule 
they  only  appoint  the  ])lace  and  time  tor  it  and 
light  it  after  they  get  back  to  their  own  dormitories, 
because  while  tlu'y  are  in  Lhasa  they  are  under  the 
authority  of  the  magistrate  priest  of  the  llebung  tem))le, 
and  not  of  their  own  tem])les.  ildiis  magistrate  is  knoivn 
to  be  so  severe,  strict  and  exacting,  that  they  ai-e  afraid  to 
fight  a duel  before  him,  and  they  patiently  wait  till  they 
return  to  their  own  temples. 

On  the  day  that  the  great  celebration  was  over,  I saw  a 
festival  procession.  First  came  groups  dressed  as  the 
four  divine  king.s,  followed  by  the  eight  devil  kings,  each 
with  a .special  mark.  Lach  group  was  followed  by  three 
or  live  hundred  priests,  differently  dressed.  LInlike  a 
religious  proces.sion  in  Japan,  which  is  as  a ride  veiw  solemn, 
the'ribetan  proce.ssion  marched  in  a sportive  manner,  for  the 
persons  in  it  played  with  one  another  while  moving. 
I'liey  would  even  joke  with  the  spectators.  'I’hey  carried 
in  the  procession  various  ti'easures  and  musical  instruments, 
such  as  drums,  lyres,  Jiipes,  flageolets  and  Indian  Hute.s, 
the  most  attractive  objects  being  .some  inntations 
of  dragons.  'There  were  many  strange  figures  formed, 
as  they  told  me,  after  the  model  id'  the  treasures  of  the 
submarine  dragon’s  palace.  Imitalions  were  there  of  every 
instrument,  treasure,  or  dress  found  in  'J'ibet,  and  of  the 
old  costumes  that  are  found  in  'Tibetan  history;  and 
several  Indian  ti’ibes  were  to  be  seen  in  the  long  pro- 
cessioii  of  over  two  and  a half  miles.  It  is  impossible  to 
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enter  into  details,  as  I saw  it  only  once ; iny  memory  does 
not  serve  me  for  other  jiarticiilars. 

'Phis  procession  had  one  of  the  strangest  of  origins.  It 
is  said  that  Xgak  Wang  (lyamtso,  the  fifth  Pontiff  of  the 
New  Sect,  devised  the  procession  after  one  which  he  saw 
in  a dream  in  the  Buddhist  Paradise,  and  it  seemed  ([iiite 
fitting  that  snch  a curious  procession  shonld  have  so 
vague  an  origin. 


CHAPTER  Xl.YHL 

Admission  into  Sera  College. 

I (lid  not  see  as  niucli  of  the  festival  as  I miglit  liave  done, 
because  I laid  to  go  throiigli  my  formal  entrance  examina- 
tions before  the  festival  was  entirely  over,  and  J devoted  all 
s])are  moments  to  ])re])aration.  Once  more  I overworked 
myself,  but  1 bought  some  more  medicine,  and  was  soon 
well  again.  'Pliis  caused  no  little  wonder  among  mv 
neighbors,  and  1 was  often  asked  if  1 had  studied 
medicine.  I must  have  studied  it,  they  would  say, 
because  1 could  cui-e  my  own  illness,  and  1 was  obliged  to 
tell  them  that  1 had  read  a few  books  on  medicine.  'Phis 
led  me  to  practise  it  among  them  afterwards. 

Bt'fore  the  celebrations  were  over,  1 went  back  to  my 
own  monastery  for  my  examination.  It  was  on  A])ril  18th 
that  I presented  myself  with  forty  otlier  candidates.  I 
was  given  both  written  and  oral  examinations,  besides  the 
recitation  of  a passage  from  the  Scripture's.  'Phe 
examinations  were  such  as  are  generally  given  to  those  who 
have  finished  the  common  course  in  'Pibetan  schools.  'Phey 
were  not  so  difficult  for  me  as  I had  expected,  and  1 was 
admitted  to  the  college,  though  all  were  not  ecpially  fortun- 
ate, for  only  seven  out  of  the  forty  ])assed.  .\mong  the 
successful  members  were  a few  warrior-])riests  also.  'Phey 
had  run  into  debt,  and  had  since  studied  hard  to  be 
admitted.  But,  let  me  say,  their  object  was  something 
more  than  mere  study.  Scholarships  were  awarded,  from 
fifty  sen  to  one  yen  and  sometimes  two  yen  a month  ])er 
scholar-priest.  'I'he  amount  was  not  fixed,  but  it  general- 
ly came  to  some  ten  yen  a year.  It  was  on  account  of 
that  sum  of  money  tliat  many  warrior-]n'iests  tried  to  jiass 
the  examination.  I was  admitted  as  a stud('nt  of  the 
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first  class,  in  wliieli  jnaest-stiulents  varying'  from  hoys  in 
tlieir  teens  to  men  in  the  forties  and  fifties  were  stnd}'- 
ing'  tlie  Buddhist  catecliism,  according  to  the  Tilietan 
fashion.  Their  way  of  studying  was  so  interesting  and 
active,  and  they  were  so  earnest  and  fervent,  that  one 
would  have  thought  they  were  (|uarrelling  with  one  another 
while  discussing. 

3’he  catechism  is  a very  jdeasant  performance,  and  the 
Avays  of  questioning,  empliasis,  and  intonation  are  quite 
interesting.  The  catechised  sits  in  a certain  attitude,  and 
the  (piestioner  stands  up  with  a rosary  in  his  left  hand, 
and  walks  towards  him.  He  stretches  out  his  hands  with  the 
palm  of  the  left  hand  downwards  and  that  of  the  right 
hand  iqiwards  and  chips  them  together,  uttering  the  words, 
Clii ! chi  faica  chop.  chan.  Here  ^ Chi  ’ means  the  heart  of 
the  Hodhisattva  MahjuslirT  and  its  utterance  is  supposed 
to  make  the  ipiestioner  one  with  Him,  whose  real  body  is 
knowledge.  The  rest  of  the  utterance  literally  mean.s, 
“in  that  nature  of  the  truth.”  The  sense  of  the  whole  is 
“ \¥e  shall  begin  the  discussion  following  tlie  nature  of 
Truth  as  it  is  manifested  in  the  Universe.”  Then  the 
discussion  begins  in  earnest  according  the  rules  of 
the  logic  of  Xyaya.  'Phe  first  ipiestion,  for  in- 
stance, may  be  whether  Buddha  was  human  or  not. 
Whether  the  answer  is  in  the  adirmative  or  the  negative, 
the  ipiestioner  goes  on  to  ask ; “ But  he  was  not  above 

mortality,  was  he  ” If  he  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
he  will  say  that  it  could  not  be  so,  for  Buddha  was 
no  more  than  mortal.  The  answerer,  if  bright  enough, 
Avill  then  reply  that  Buddha,  though  himself  above 
death,  submitted  himself  to  it  in  his  incarmated  body.  He 
must  saj'  also  that  Buddha  had  three  bodies,  called  in 
Sariiskrt  piiarmakaya,  Sambhogakaya  and  Nirmanakaya, 
and  in  Tibetan,  Clioekn,  Lonjoeku  and  Tulku.  These  terms 
mean:  ‘The  all  pervading  body  consisting  of  the  purest 
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virtue  i>t  'I’riitli  in  Iiiui’,  ' tlie  body  dt'rivc'd  fi'oiii  his  count- 
less virtues,  viijo_viu<>‘  eoinj)lete  liii])])iuess  with  tlie  li^'ht  of 
'I'ruth,’  :uid  ‘ the  body  derived  from  Ids  boundless  luerey 
uiid  truuseeudentiil  knowledi^'e  for  the  good  of  nil  beings/ 
If  the  eateehised  shows  any  weak  ])oint  in  his 
answers,  the  (|nestioner  never  fails  to  take  advantage 
of  the  o|)])ortnnity,  and  drive's  him  on,  saying  for  exam- 
])le  that  Hiiddha,  was  a.  real  man  born  in  India.  Whether 
the  answer  be  in  the  affirmativ'e  or  negative,  he  will  go  on 
asking  many  questions  in  sneeession,  and  that  with  so  much 
animation  that,  when  he  utters  the  words  of  a question,  he 
beats  time  with  hands  and  feet.  'Idle  teacher  always  teaches 
the  catechists  that  the  foot  must  come  down  so  strongly 
that  the  door  of  hell  may  be  broken  open,  and  that  the  hands 
must  make  so  great  a noise  that  the  voice  of  knowledge 
may  frighten  the  devils  all  over  the  world,  by  a fearless 
heart  and  a brave  attitude.  'The  object  of  the  ([uestions 
and  answers  is  to  free  the  miiul  from  all  worldliness,  and 
to  get  into  the  very  bottom  of  'rriith,  giving  no  power  to 
the  devils  of  hell  in  the  mind. 

d’o  show  how  excitedly  the  catechism  is  carried  on,  it 
is  said  that  a countryman  once  came  to  see  the  scene.  'Fhe 
(question  happened  to  be  about  physiognomy  (kan-sa),  which 
in  Tibetan  is  synonymous  with  a tobacco-pipe.  'Jdie  coun- 
tryman thought  that  they  were  disputing  over  a tobacco- 
pipe,  and  wnis  very  much  snr])rised  that  a pi})e  should  be 
the  matter  of  the  (piarrel,  for  the  priests  were  seemingly 
very  much  provoked  and  railed  at  each  other  and  exchang- 
ed blows ! Three  years  later,  the  same  countryman 
came  to  worship  ad  the  tenqile  of  »Sera,  and  again  happened 
to  see  the  priests  disjmting  hotly  about  what  he  thought 
to  be  a pipe.  He  saw  them  strike  each  other  at 
the  end  of  the  dispute,  and  fi'lt  very  sorry  for  them. 
So  he  thought  he  would  settle  the  dispute  by  arbitration. 
Ho  then  walked  among  the  priests,  holding  out  his  pipe^ 
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wliicli  ho  inoant  to  give  tlioiii.  '1'liuug‘li  it  was  lumo  of  liis 
business  to  ooiiie  among  the  priests,  lie  otfei'ed  tlie  pipe 
and  begged  them  to  settle  the  dispute,  thereby  causing 
great  laughter  among  them.  It  is  with  such  excitement 
and  with  hardly  any  formality  that  the  (piestions  are 
asked  and  answered.  )Still  it  must  not  be  sujijiosed  that 
one  could  answer  these  (piestious  without  a knowledge  of 
Buddhism.  One  has  to  read  many  texts  and  reference 
books  before  one  can  go  through  these  (piestions.  It  takes 
the  natives  twentv  years  of  hard  and  unceasing  studv, 
with  examinations  every  year,  to  obtain  the  degree  of  a 
doctor. 

'I'he  catechism  forms  the  clnyf  part  of  the  education  of 
'Tibetan  jiriests.  'This  method  seems  to  excite  so  great  an 
interest  among  pi-iest-students  that  thei'e  are  always  many 
Mongolians  in  'Tibet,  wlio  come  so  far  and  through  so  mucli 
hardship  with  the  sole  oliject  of  receiving  education  there. 
'There  are  three  huudi'ed  Mongolians  at  the  Sera  college, 
and  hardly  fewer  at  (.)ther  large  temple.s,  such  as  that  of 
'rashi  Lhunpo.  'The  New  Sect  of  Biulilhism  owes  a great 
deal  of  its  fine  [n-osjiects  to  its  catecliism,  while  the  Old 
Sect  has  already  lost  popularity  and  is  now  tottering.  It  is 
by  this  spirited  Catechism  that  the  naturally  dull  and  lazy 
'Tibetans  are  goaded  on  to  understand  Buddhism,  and  are 
very  rich,  for  a half-civilised  nation,  in  logical  ideas.  But 
let  me  add,  it  is  only  the  learned  that  are  rich  in  logical 
ideas  ; the  people  at  large,  who  have  received  little  educa- 
tion, arc  far  from  being  intelligent. 

'The  Catechism  is  generally  held  at  some  beautiful 
])lace,  whei’c  there  are  many  tine  trees,  such  as 
elms,  willows,  nuts,  ])each(.‘s  and  various  t)thers  Avhich 
are  not  found  in  -lajiau,  though  on  the  whole  'Tibet 
does  not  possess  a large  variety  of  trees.  'The  gnnind 
under  the  trees  is  covered  with  beautiful  white  sand. 
When  the  lirst  Catechism  is  over,  the  ])riests  have  what  is 
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ti-niK'd  tlio  (dirdeu  of 'Prutli,  at  some  (M|iudly  well-Nvoodial 
])laee,  wliere  there  are  varieties  of  ti(nvers.  The  g’roiiiid 
tliere  is  also  covered  with  white  sand,  and  enclosed  hy  stone 
walls  five  tir  six  feet  high  with  a gateway  constiaicted  in 
Chinese  fashion.  'I'he  jiriests  gather  themselves  there  to 
read  from  the  Scriptures,  and  after  the  reading,  they  hegin 
<|uestioning  one  another.  Here  they  make  no  difference  of 
classes,  but  ask  one  another  concerning  their  text  books 
and  everything  else,  d'his  heljis  them  a great  deal  to 
improve  their  knowledge  and  wisdom. 

.\t  the  other  ]dace,  there  may  be  no  more  than  one 
(piestioner  and  one  answerer,  the  rest  keeping  silence, 
whether  the  class  consist  of  fifty  or  a,  hundred  ])riests. 
'Phe  (piestioner  and  the  answerer  might  change,  but 
they  could  be  taken  only  from  that  one  class.  In  the 
garden,  however,  there  are  no  such  linutations,  there 
is  no  difference  of  classes,  and  young  and  old  priests  are 
seen  (piestioning  each  other.  So  one  may  easily  fancy  how 
noisy  and  excited  they  are.  While  I was  lm\’ing  a Cate- 
chism among  them  under  a peach-tVirest  in  blossom,  snow- 
flakes began  to  fall  on  us.  I stopped  (piestioning  and, 
struck  with  the  beautiful  scene  around  me,  I Avrote  two 
Japanese  poems  Avhich  served  to  give  my  friends  at  home 
some  idea  of  my  thoughts. 

Ill  spriii”-  the  blooiuiii”'  lluwers  ef  the  peiieh 
Are  fully  lilowii  in  “ Oharnui-gardeii”  tliei'e, 

(Treetiiii?  witli  weleoiiie  glee  tlie  friendly  snows. 

Under  their  shades  the  wrangling  priests  discuss, 
tVith  their  vehement,  uncouth  gestures  strange, 

Their  doubts  to  melt,  like  to  the  melting  snows 
beneath  these  trees  emitting  odours  sweet. 

Day  and  night  I studied  in  this  tvay.  Hut  finding  soon 
that  it  left  me  too  many  iirecious  hours  to  have  onlv  one 
teacher,  I now  found  another  priest  to  teach  me.  I 
went  to  them  to  receive  their  instiaiction,  wdiile  they 
t(jo  stnnetimes  came  ti,")  teach  mo.  I thus  made  consider- 
able progress  in  my  learning. 
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'I'lit’i'C!  is  a strau<>'L‘  cusfoiii  wliic-li  a new  college 
student  has  to  observe  as  a sign  of  his  admittance.  I had 
to  go  to  Lhasa  and  t(j  travel,  as  a sign  of  niy  admittance, 
foi-  two  (lavs  to  beg  for  fuel.  But  one  dav  a vounir 
])riest  ne.xt  (h.ior  ([uarrelled  with  another  _young  priest 
and  hit  him  with  a stone,  which  dislocated  the 
bone  of  his  upper  arm.  'i'he  wounded  lad  was  a 
special  favorite  of  his  instructor,  who  feared  very  much 
that  he  might  l)e  deformed.  Hone-setting  is  (piite  unknown 
to  the  'Tibetans,  and  their  doctoi's,  w ho  have  no  know  ledge 
of  how"  to  st't  a dislocated  bone,  a])])ly  heated  iron,  or 
give  some  medicine  to  drink  or  use.  J was  on  my  walk 
and  ]iap])ened  to  hear  the  ])itifid  ci-ies  of  the  wounded  boy, 
and  was  told,  wlien  1 asked  whv  thev  did  not  send  for  a 
doctor,  that  it  was  far  better  not  to  do  so,  as  it  would  (ndy 
be  a heavy  e.xpense  for  nothing.  'They  were  not  going  to 
have  one.  When  J asked  if  no  doctor  in  'Tibet  could  set  a 
dislocated  bone,  they  seemed  to  be  much  sur])rised  at  my 
improbable  (piestion.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  1 
made  them  believe  that  a dish.)cated  bone  can  be  easily  set. 
So  going  to  the  wamnded  boy,  1 easily  set  his  bone,  while  a 
'Tibetan  held  liis  head  nnd  left  hand.  'Then  I acujuinctured 
that  part  wdiere  the  muscle  w'as  a little  swollen,  and 
the  boy  was  soon  eured. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Meeting  with  the  Incarnate  Bodhisattva. 

liealino-  made  me  a.ii  object  of  much  talk^  and  1 
soon  found  myself  suri'ounded  by  many  patients.  J now 
beo’an  to  feav  that  I should  thus  be  ]n‘evented  from  study- 
ing', and  so  fail  to  accom])lish  my  chief  end.  So  f ti'ied 
every  means  to  kee])  the  jiatients  from  me,  but  the  more 
I declined,  the  more  patients  1 found  brought  to  me,  and 
1 was  at  la.st  obliged  to  get  some  medicines  from  'riiien-ho- 
thang  (a  Chinese  druggist)  in  Lhasa.  1 gave  the  medicines 
to  these  ])atients,  most  of  whom  recovered  either  through 
their  faith  in  me  or  through  the  efficacy  of  the  drugs  ; 
for  I had  studied  the  rudiments  of  medical  science  (of  the 
old  school,  it  is  true)  and  this  enabled  me  to  use  the 
medicines.  'Fhere  is  one  disease  which  is  most  feared  as 
fatal  by  the  Tibetans.  It  is  drop.sy,  little,  if  at  all  different 
fi'om  heri-herl.  No  one  in  the  neighborhood  of  lihasa 
seemed  to  know  how'  to  cure  the  disease.  1 ])re])ared  for  it 
a medicine  of  which  I had  been  told  by  a Tibetan  hermit, 
and  gave  it  to  some  ])atients  suffering  from  drojisy.  1 
am  glad  to  sav  that  this  medicine  cured  six  or  seven 
]iatients  out  of  every  ten,  though  I could  not  heal  cases 
that  were  far  gone. 

This  made  me  quite  famous  and  my  name,  known  only 
in  my  own  monastei'y  at  first,  began  to  be  known  in  the 
whole  city  of  Ijhasa  and  in  the  country  as  far  as  Shigatze. 
Often  two  horses  were  sent  on  for  me  from  places  of  three 
days’  journey  distant  to  take  me  to  patients.  I took  no 
reward  from  the  poor,  but  gave  them  medicine  gratis. 
This  may  have  had  a great  deal  to  do  with  my  popularity, 
and  1 came  to  be  regarded  as  a Cod  of  medicine. 
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'riiore  an'  nuuiy  cases  of  c()iisuin])tioii  in  'Pibet. 
I gave  Illy  medicine  to  those  ])atients  who  were  in 
the  first  stages  of  the  disease,  but  clironic  cases  I left 
without  any  medicine,  to  meditation  or  religions  services 
that  they  might  gain  sjdvation,  and  die  at  ease.  This, 
J was  told,  made  some  ])atients  fear  to  come  to  me,  for  it  was 
said  that  those  to  whom  medicine  was  given  recovered, 
while  the  others,  whom  I taught  about  deuth  and  the 
future,  without  giving  them  any  medicine,  were  sure 
to  die.  Home  did  not  like  to  be  told  that  death 
was  near  them,  and  women  esjiecially  were  fi’ightened  to 
come  before  me.  The  'I'ibetans  have  a strange  habit. 
When  they  fall  ill,  before  any  doctor  is  sent  for,  a sorcerer 
is  asked  to  see  which  doctor  is  best  and  what  kind  of 
medicine  is  good.  Some  doctors,  tluu'efore,  ain*  so 
wicked  as  to  bribe  the  soi'cerer  to  recommend  them 
to  the  patients.  'Phe  sorcerer,  too,  being  ])leased  enough 
to  see  the  patients  cured  by  the  doctor  whom  he 
suggested,  began  to  recommend  me  to  his  patiimts 
when  he  .s.aw  my  name  was  making  so  great  a stir  in 
'Pibet.  He  would  tell  liis  ))atients  to  be  sni’c  to  come 
to  me.  I never  asked  him  to  mention  me,  nor  even 
saw  him  in  jierson  ; nor  is  it  jirobabh'  that  he  ever 
saw  me.  His  recommendation  must  have  conu'  out  of  his 
love  of  fame.  Wdien,  therefore,  a high  officer  or  jiriest 
fell  ill  and  was  told  by  his  .soirerer  to  see  me,  I was 
sure  to  be  sent  for.  A horse  was  sent  to  bring  me, 
generally  with  a,  letter  (.>f  introduction.  Often  1 reccuvc'd 
a letter  politely  retpiesting  me  to  come,  and  wherever 
I went,  therefore,  1 was  very  kindly  received,  fur  tin' 
life  of  the  ])atient  was  supjiosed  to  dejiend  entirely  on  me. 

Fame  travels  surprisingly  fu'^t,  and  at  last  mine  reached 
the  Royal  Court,  so  tliat  1 was  one  day  called  there.  'Phe 
Dalai  liuma  was  not  in  reality  ill,  but  desired  to 
see  what  1 looked  like.  In  Tibc't  it  is  no  easy  matter 
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to  see  His  Holiness.  Me  may  be  seen  wliih'  ])assino-^  but  no 
ordinary  ])riests  or  even  liig’li  pric^sts  can  have  the  ])]‘ivileg‘e 
of  talking  to  him.  'Phis  was,  therefore  a great  honor  to 
me,  and  I tocdc  the  liberty  of  riding  the  horse  sent  to  take 
me  to  the  Royal  ])alaee.  'J'he  (Irand  liama  was  not  then  at 
Potala,  but  at  his  country  palace  called  Nol]m  Hingkajin  a 
forest  along  the  Kichn,  south-west  of  Ikjtala.  'Phis  ]ialace 
is  much  newer  than  the  othei-,  and  the  Pope  enjoys  the 
coolness  there  in  summer. 

f.  rode  along  a wide  road  in  tlu' forest  for  about  three 
Imndi’ed  and  fifty  yards,  till  1 canu*  to  a high  stone  wall 
over  twenty  feet  high  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
S(piare.  I went  Avest  through  the  lai'ge  gate  in  the  Avail, 
and  found  on  both  sides  of  the  road  inside  the  gate  many 
Avhite  boxes  in  the  sha]ie  of  post  ])illars  about  six  yards 
apart.  In  them  incense  is  ])nimed  Avhen  the  Dalai 
Lama  goes  along  the  road.  Ijoftv  trees  are  groAvn 
in  the  courtyard  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  though  there 
is  a A^ery  Avide  hiAvn  Avithin  the  court.  After  about  a 
hundred  yards,  I came  to  a square  piece  of  ground  en- 
closed by  stone  fences  about  one  hundi'cd  and  fifty  yards 
square,  along  Avhich  Avere  seen  many  beautiful  stone 
houses  for  the  priest  officials  to  live  im  'bhese  houses 
have  each  a flower  garden  Avhich  is  beautifully  decorated 
Avith  as  many  trees  and  ])lants  as  can  be  found  in  'Pibet. 
What  is  stranger  still,  at  the  four  corners  as  well  as  some 
other  parts  of  the  stone  fences  are  found  little  kennels,  in 
Avhich  tAvo  oi-  three  score  strong  'Pibetan  dogs  are  chained. 
'Idiey  bark  terribly  from  their  high  pens.  'Phe  Dalai  Lama 
is  said  to  be  so  fond  of  dogs  that  AvhoeA^er  brings  him  a strong 
hound  is  treated  Ami-y  kindly  and  receiAU's  great  reAvards. 
Hence  many  dogs  are  brought  from  great  distances.  None 
of  his  ])redecessors,  howoA'er,  have  had  such  a liking  for 
dogs.  The  gates  to  the  Papal  ])alace  are  at  the  east 
and  Avest  corners  of  the  Avails  and  face  south.  About  thirty 
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ynrds  from  tlio  g’ati'  was  a lar^e  luaisc'  into  whicli  my  horse 
was  led.  'I'hen  1 Avas  taken  to  the  house  of  the  Court 
I’liysieian. 

'I'liis  rc'sidenee  of  tlie  ('onrt  I’hysieian  lias  four 
larg’e  rooms,  jiarlor,  study,  servants’  room  and  kitchen. 
'The  house  is  apju'oaehed  throng'll  a garden  full  of 
heaiitiful  flowers,  and  one  tlnm  comes  to  a curtain  of 
white  linen,  doing  nnder  the  curtain,  one  enters  another 
gai'den,  at  one  side  of  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  jiarlor. 

'Pile  parloi'  hast'hinese  .sliding  doors  in  white,  with  -[lane.s 
of  glass.  In  the  room  were  two  image.s,  one  of  Buddha  and 
the  other  of  'rsong-kha-])a,  the  founder  of  the  New  Sect,  set 
on  a.  gilt  stand,  with  ])ictiires  of  dragons,  jieacocks,  and 
dowers.  Such  imayes  are  found  in  most  .shrines  of  the 
New  Sect.  Bcd'ore  the  images  were  ’rihetan  candlestick.s 
of  silver,  with  three  Imtter-candles  that  were  left  Imrning 
both  day  and  night.  'I'ln*  Physician  was  sitting  fin  a 
'ribetan  carpet  with  ^lainted  llowers,  and  there*  w(‘re  two 
beautiful  high  (h'sks  before  him,  in  fi'ont  of  which  there 
was  a far  cushion  for  the*  guest  to  sit  iijiun.  1 was  told 
to  sit  on  this  fur  cushion,  and  very  soon  a servant  ju'iest 
brought  in  the  very  best  tea,  which  he  ])oured  into  the 
]>hysician’.s  cii])  and  then  into  mine  on  the  desk.  'I'he 
physician  was  said  to  lie  very  kind  and  g-entle,  and  his 
face  resembled  mine  so  nincli  that  we  might  be  taken 
for  brothers. 

’I'lie  jiliysician  told  me  that  the  Dalai  Lama  was  not  seri- 
ously ill  and  that  it  was  lu'cause  I had  healed  so  many 
]iatients  that  he  wished  to  see  me.  But,  he  added,  as  he 
Avas  very  busy,  1 must  not  talk  long  Avith  him.  He  said 
that  the  Dalai  Hama  might  hav('  something  that  the 
])hysician  must  consult  nu*  about. 

After  this  talk  with  the  jdiysician,  T Avasled  by  him  to 
the  Palace,  and  avc  Avent  north  toAvards  the  gate  mentioned 
aboA'e.  'I'heri'  Avas  a guard-]iriost  at  the  gate,  Avho  Avas 
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dvc'ssod  ill  a,  tig'lit-sleeved  priestly  cloak,  wliicli  no  ctiininon 
jn'iests  arc  allowed  to  ])itt  on.  He  kee])S  guard  witli  a 
club.  Inside  the  gate  there  was  a-  stone  jiaA'cinont  some 
twenty  yards  sfjiuire,  surrounded  by  covered  ways,  where 
there  were  some  things  in  tlie  slnqie  of  stools.  'I'here 
was  anotlier  gate  about  nine  yards  wide  in  front  of  this- 
'File  inner  gate  was  guarded  by  four  priest.s,  each  with 
a short  club  instead  of  a long  one.  Walking  about  ten 
yai'ds  from  the  inner  gate  into  the  inner  court,  I found 
on  both  walls  a picture  of  a fierce  looking  Mongolian 
leading  a tiger  b}'  a rein  ; and  the  walls,  which  were  roofed 
over,  had  a court  between  them.  Instead  of  going 
straight  through  the  court,  1 went  left  along  the  covered 
way  till  I came  to  the  end  of  the  western  wall,  when 
the  Dalai  Lama  ajipeared  from  his  inner  chamber. 

lie  was  preceded  by  Cheiuno  the  Lord  Chamber- 

lain, and  Cltoe  Buii  Keitho  the  Papal  Cha})lain.  After  His 
Holiness  came  Yo)ujjiit  Uhipoche  the  Pa])al  Tutor.  The 
Dalai  Jjaiua  took  his  seat  on  the  right  hand  chair  in  front, 
and  the  two  former  attendants  stood  on  each  side,  while  the 
Tutor  sat  on  the  chair  a little  below  them.  Seven  or  eight 
high  priests  sat  before  His  Holiness.  The  Court  Phy.sician 
leading  me  a little  to  one  side,  in  front  of  the  Dalai 
Laina,  saluted  him.  I saluted  him  three  times,  and 
taking  my  robe  off  one  of  my  shoulders  I stepped  before 
him,  when  His  Holiness  stretched  out  his  right  hand  to  put 
it  on  my  head.  Then  I withdrew  about  tour  yards  and 
stood  beside  the  ])hysician. 

The  Dalai  Lama  then  began  by  praising  me  for  having 
healed  many  poor  ])riests  at  >Sera.  He  told  me  to  stay 
long  at  Sera  and  t(,i  do  as  i had  done,  aiul  J answered  that 
I would  do  with  pleasure  as  he  wished  me.  i had  been  told 
that  the  Po})e  was  well  versed  in  Chinese,  and  J feared  that 
he  might  speak  in  Chinese,  for  then  my  imposture  would 
be  discovered.  1 had  made  u])  my  mind,  therefore,  that  [ 
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would  ill  tliiit  oaso  tVaukly  tell  liiiii  to  wliat  uationality  J 
beloiig't'd,  that  I iniglit  be  worthy  of  a Jajiauese,  for  1 
deemed  it  to  be  a great  honor  t-o  be  granted  an  interview 
with  him. 

Ijiielvily,  however^  lu'  did  not  talk  ('hineise^  but  instead 
ingnired  in  'Tibetan  about  Ibiddhism  and  Huddhists  in 
China,  whicdi  J answered  to  his  satisfaction.  He  was 
pleased  to  tell  me  that  he  was  thinking  of  ap])ointing  me 
to  some  high  office.  After  the  talk  1 was  honored  by  a 
cup  of  tea  in  the  presence  of  the  Dalai  Hama  and  drank  it 
with  much  ceremony,  though  he  retired  to  his  chamber 
before  1 had  finished  drinking. 

'The  Dalai  Lama  Avas  dressed  in  a cloak  different  from 
that  of  a common  priest.  He  had  on  a silk  hood  and 
a great  robe  called  sanghfiti  and  under  it  a fine  p}dnl\  of 
'Tibetan  wool  about  his  waist.  His  under  dress  was  Avliat  is 
called  fc/aa  woven  of  the  best  Chinese  sheep  wool.  He  Avore 
a fine  Papal  croAvn  on  his  head  thongh  he  is  said  to  be 
often  bare-headed,  Avith  no  croAvn  at  all.  He  held  a 
rosary  in  his  left  hand.  He  Avas  then  aged  tAventy  six.  He 
is  about  five  feet  eight  inches  high,  a moderate  height  in 
'Jhbet. 

'I’he  Dalai  Lama  looks  very  brave.  His  eye-broAA's  are 
very  high,  and  he  is  very  keen-eyed.  Once  a Chinese 
]direnologist  remarked  that  the  'Tibetan  Pojie  Avonld 
bring  about  Avar  one  day,  to  the  great  disturbance 
of  the  country,  for  thongh  brave-looking,  he  had  an 
unlucky  face.  Whether  the  pro]diesy  comes  true 
or  not,  he  really  looks  the  AT>ry  man  of  Avhose  face  a 
])hrenologist  would  lie  sinv  to  say  something.  He  has 
a veiy  sharj)  and  commanding  A’oic(',  so  that  one  could  not 
but  pay  reverencA^  in  his  ])resenc(‘.  Prom  my  long 
ac([uai]dance  Avifh  the  Dalai  Lama,  during  Avhich  1 heard 
and  saAv  mnch  of  him  and  had  frecpient  inteiwiews  Avith 
hinp  1 judge  that  he  is  richer  in  thoughts  political  thap 


vc'liyiotis.  He  was  lired  in  Hiuldliism,  and  in  it  lie  lias 
great  faith,  and  lie  is  very  anxious  to  elear  away  all 
eoiTiiption  from  the  Hiujdliisni  and  Ihiddbists  in 
d'il.et. 

Hut  ])olitieal  thoughts  are  workinginost  busily  in  his  mind. 
He  seems  to  fear  the  Hritisli  most,  and  is  always  thinking 
how  to  kee[)tliem  from  Tibet.  He  seems  to  give  full  scope 
to  all  designs  calculated  to  check  the  encroaching  force  of 
the  Hritish.  I could  plainly  see  this  while  remaining  near 
him.  Had  he  not  been  on  his  guard,  however,  which 
he  always  is,  he  must  have  been  jioisoned  by  his  retainers. 
He  has  often  been  on  the  jioint  of  being  ])oisoned,  and 
each  tinu'  his  caution  has  detected  the  consjiiracy  and 
the  intriguers  wei-e  put  to  death. 

None  of  the  five  Dalai  Hamas  fi-om  the  fourth  to  the 
ninth  in  'Pibet  reached  their  twenty  fifth  yeai-;  all  were 
jioisoned  when  eighteen  or  twenty-two  years  old.  'i'his  is 
almost  an  ojien  secret  in  Tibet,  and  the  reason  is  that,  if 
a wise  Dalai  Hama  is  on  the  throne,  his  courtiers  cannot 
U'ratifv  their  seliish  desires.  Some  of  these  seem  to  have 
been  Avise  Dalai  Hamas,  for  they  received  sjiecial  education 
until  they  were  twenty-two  or  three  years  old.  History 
jn-oves  that  they  have  written  books  to  instruct  the  jieople. 

1 could  not  help  shedding  tears  Avhen  the  ex-l’ajial 
Minister  of  Finance,  at  whose  house  1 was  staying  at 
one  time,  told  me  about  the  fate  of  the  jiredeeessors  of 
the  ])resent  Dalai  Lama.  'I'he  Ha])al  Court  is  a den  of 
disloyal  thieves  who  go  by  the  name  of  courtiers,  and 
they  do  all  they  can  to  neutralise  tfie  fon-e  of  the  few  loyal 
courtiers,  who  are  too  weak  to  do  anything  against  them. 
'The  ex-Minister  for  Finance  was  among  the  ill-fated  jiarty 
driven  (uit  of  the  court  by  these  toadies,  who  jiretended  to 
])av  gr('at  revei-cmce  to  the  sacrc'd  Monarch  before  the 
])('o])le,  sim])ly  because  they  could  not  oHu'rwise  stay  in 
theii’  oflices.  When  anything  ha))])emHl  against  their  in- 
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tci’osts,  they  coiis])ire(l  to  coinninnicato  witli  one  anotlier 
and  to  accuse  falsely  tlie  loyal  courtiers.  3diey  would 
often  go  so  far  as  to  slander  them  shamelessly,  and  say 
that  such  and  such  a ])erson  had  heeu  guilty  of  a dis- 
res])ectful  act  against  the  Dalai  Lama. 

In  this  subtle  way  some  wicked  courtiers  turned  honest 
scholars  or  jiriests  out  of  the  court,  and  the  Dalai  Lama 
is  surrounded  by  these  pretended  loyalist  devils.  Hence 
he  is  so  dangerously  situated,  that  he  is  obliged  to  pay 
the  greatest  attention  to  what  is  offered  him  to  eat,  lest 
some  poison  should  have  been  ])ut  in  it.  1 could  not 
but  shed  tears  for  him,  when  T thought  that  there  could 
be  no  court  on  earth  so  full  of  wicked  courtiers.  But 
the  ])resent  Dalai  Lama  is  so  ])rudent  and  jiarticular  that 
these  evil  doers  can  get  no  chance  of  doing  anything 
against  him.  Still,  he  is  really  in  great  danger.  He 
is  wise  for  his  age,  for,  young  as  he  is,  he  seems  to  have 
great  sympathy  with  the  afflicted,  and  is  much  respected, 
and  indeed  almost  worshi])ped,  by  his  people,  though 
much  disliked  by  the  evil  local  govoruors,  whom  he  has 
been  known  to  ])unish,  to  deprive  of  their  estates,  and 
to  imprison  for  their  evil  deeds. 

I ofteif  had  occasion  to  see  the  inner  chamber  of  the 
palace  and  found  that  it  was  magnificent.  It  is  built 
in  the  Indian,  Chinese  and  Tibetan  styles.  The  garden 
has  an  artificial  hill  in  it  after  the  Chinese  fashion, 
while,  as  is  seen  in  a Indian  garden,  it  has  a lawn  outside 
with  some  charming  fioAvers.  The  place  seems  very  good 
for  walks.  The  inside  of  the  palace  is  built  after  the 
'I'ibetan  style,  Avhile  a part  of  the  roof  is  Chinese  and 
the  rest  purely  Indian.  'Ihe  royal  garden  has  A'arious 
rocks  and  has  here  and  there  such  trees  as  avIHoavs, 
peaches,  elms  and  many  other  strange  trees  found  only  in 
Tibet.  In  Tibet  only  feAv  floAYers  bloom  in  summer,  though 
there  are  many  in  Avinter.  A variety  of  fioAvers,  such 
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INNER  ROOM  OF  THE  OALAI  LAMA’S  COUNTRY  HOUSE. 

as  chrysanthemums,  p()])])ies,  magnolias,  tulips,  and  others 
are  ])lanted  in  front  of  the  jialace  veranda.  'I'lie  ])avement 
is  decorated  here  and  there  with  glittering  jewels,  and  the 
walls  are  ])ainted  by  the  best  jiaintm-s  in  'I’ibet.  'I’lie  jiapal 
throne  stands  on  two  Tibetan  mats  at  the  farther 
side  of  tlie  room,  and  beside  tlu’  throne  is.sjiread  a 
thick  Tibetan  carpet,  over  which  is  a ('hinese  car])et 
of  wool.  A table  of  costly  wood  is  set  on  the  carpets. 
There  is  a tea-bureau,  over  which  hangs  a jiicture  of  J(‘ 
Rinpoche,  ])ainted  on  a gold-dusted  canvas,  'riiere  are 
many  such  rooms,  besides,  which  I was  not  allowed  to  enter, 
but  which  looked  very  beautiful  from  the  outside.  I was 
often  invited  to  the  chief  physician’s  to  talk  about 
medicine  with  him.  He  taught  me  several  things  about 
medicine  that  I did  not  know,  though  the  medical  know- 
ledge which  1 had  gained  from  my  own  books  enabled  me  to 
keep  u])  with  him  in  tlu'  talk.  'This  must  have  done  a great 
deal  to  make  the  chief  jdtysician  welcome  me  so  much. 
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He  even  said  lie  would  lie  most  g’lad  to  recommend  me  as  a 
Court  Physician. 

He  said  that  he  would  do  his  host  to  that  end,  tellino; 
me  at  the  same  time  to  see  the  pi'emier  and  some  other 
Ministers  of  State.  My  answer  was  however  that  I could 
not  very  well  stay  long  in  Lhasa,  for  I was  most  earnest  to 
study  Bnclclhism.  I told  him  also  that  I intended  to  go  to 
India  to  study  Samskrt,  and  at  this  he  felt  very  sorry,  for 
when  I left  there  would  he  no  good  doctor  in  the  city. 
When  I said  that  my  object  was  not  medicine,  but  to  study 
Buddhism,  the  physician  very  plausibly  argued  that  as  it 
Avas  the  ultimate  object  of  Buddhism  to  save  men,  I might 
as  well  stay  in  the  city  as  a doctor  to  practise  medicine. 
The  doctor,  I said,  only  relieved  men  of  earthly  pains, 
but  could  hardly  do  anything  toward  the  salvation 
of  souls.  What  doctor,  however  skilful,  could  save  a 
dying  patient  ? Besides,  I feared  I might  do  them  more 
harm  than  good,  for  I had  only  a smattering  of  medicine 
after  all.  I might  heal  them  of  their  diseases,  but  I could 
not  give  peace  to  their  souls,  while  a jiriest  could  free  them 
from  the  most  painful  and  durable  of  all  diseases.  It  was 
moi’e  urgent  to  study  how  to  heal  this.  Buddha  was  the 
greatest  doctor,  who  had  given  eighty-four  thousand 
religious  medicines  to  eighty-four  thousand  mental  diseases, 
and  we,  as  His  disciples,  I said,  must  study  His  Avaj's  of 
healing.  On  these  grounds  I declined  his  offer.  Finding 
me  so  firm  in  my  resolution,  the  physician  Avent  on  to  say 
that,  if  I ever  tried  to  leaAm  the  city  for  India,  or  some  other 
far-olf  country,  the  Dalai  Lama  Avould  giA’^e  orders  to 
keep  me  in  the  country,  and  that  my  only  happiness  lay 
in  staying  to  Avork  among  the  priests.  When  I heard  this 
I began  to  repent  that  I had  been  telling  him  my  secrets 
rather  too  plainly.  I feared  it  AAmuld  put  me  to  some 
inconvenience  to  insist  on  going  to  India,  and  soon 

changed  the  subject  of  our  talk.  So  far  about  my 
41 
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medical  ])vactice ; but  now,  .something  took  ])luce  of  which 
1 liad  never  dreamed. 


CMlAP^n^UI  L. 

Life  in  the  Sera  Monastery. 

VV^liat  luippeiied  was  this.  It  became  a matter  of  hut 
discussion  among-  the  priests  of  our  dormitory  PitukKhamtsan 
wliether  they  should  leave  me  to  stay  there  or  not,  because 
I was  being-  received  by  the  Grand  Lama,  the  noblemen  and 
the  Ministers,  as  a great  doctor.  After  a long  discussion, 
the  priests  came  to  an  agreement  that  they  should  make  a 
special  rule  on  my  account,  and  ])ut  me  in  one  of  the  best 
rooms.  I was,  of  course,  pleased  to  be  removed  from 
my  strangely  smelling,  dark  and  dii-ty  room  to  a free, 
clean  apartment.  I saw  the  Dalai  Lama  on  July  21st,  and 
was  removed  into  the  good  room  toward  the  end  of  the 
same  month.  It  is  one  of  the  regulations  of  the  college 
that  no  new-comer  shall  have  a separate  room  for 
himself,  but  that  he  shall  live  with  some  one  else  in  a 
room,  though  occasional!}^  a rich  student  may  enjoy  the 
possession  of  a dirty  room  for  himself  on  admission. 
Though  not  among  the  pooi-,  I was  not  eligible  to  have 
a room,  even  a dirty  one,  all  to  myself.  A priest  must 
reside  there  some  ten  years  before  he  is  allowed  to  live  in  a 
room  of  the  fourth  class ; after  three  years  more  he  may  be 
removed  to  a study  room  of  the  third  class.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  everytliiug  depends  on  money.  When  he 
receives  the  degree  of  a doctor,  he  is  given  a second-class 
room.  The  rooms  of  the  first  class  are  used  only  by 
incarnate  Lamas,  wlio  come  to  study.  As  things  were  1 was 
given  a second-class  study.  It  was  a co.sy  structure  of 
two  storeys  with  a kitchen  and  a ch)set.  Some  studies 
have  third  tliuors,  but  my  new  quarters  were  only  two-storied. 
The  room  uj)stairs  was  the  best.  To  live  in  such  a,  houses 
however,  one  must  have  articles  of  furniture  as  well  as 
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some  servaiit-jiriests.  J was  now  like  a ])oor  boy,  who  liad 
^rown  lip  all  of  a sudden  and  bad  been  given  a house  to 
kee]).  J Yvas  obliged  to  procure  many  articles  needed  for  my 
new  condition,  all  of  which  1 had  fortunately  money  enough 
to  buy. 

'I'he  ])riests,  though  diverse  in  studies,  may  be 
classified  into  three  large  divisions,  higher,  middle,  and 
lower.  Jfy  the  middle  class  of  priests,  J mean  tho.se  who 
sjiend  about  seven  yen  a month  for  their  keep,  'fhey  do  not 
])av  for  their  dwellings,  which  are  provided  by  their 
tem])le,  though  some  Khamtsans,  which  are  in  debt,  take 
rents  from  their  pi-iests  for  their  studying-rooms.  When 
a Khamtsan  is  too  full  of  priest.s,  some  of  them  go  to  seek 
rooms  for  themselves  in  some  other,  in  which  case  they  ])ay 
from  one  to  three  yen  a month,  or  twenty-five  sen  for  a dirty 
room. 

A suit  of  clothing  as  used  by  student-jiriests  consists  of  a 
hood  of  common  wool  cloth,  a shirt,  and  a priest’s  robe, 
besides  a pair  of  shoes.  It  costs  twenty  yen  to  pro- 
vide all  tliese  articles.  At  breakfast  they  take  butter-tea 
and  baked  flour.  Kich  priests  make  tea  for  themselves 
every  morning,  though  three  large  bowlfuls  are  given  in 
the  hall  of  the  monastery.  In  the  afternoon  they  drink 
tea  again,  this  time  with  some  meat,  chieffy  dried,  though 
at  times  raw.  In  the  evening  they  take  some  gruel 
of  baked  Hour,  cooked  with  cheese,  radishes  and  fat. 
Butter-tea  is  alwavs  found  in  a bowl  on  the  table.  Tlie 

t' 

'I’ibetan  in  general  drinks  much  tea,  because  very  few 
vegetables  are  eaten  as  compared  with  the  amount  of  meat. 
A tea-cup  is  covereil  with  a silvi-r  lid.  Whim  it  gets  cool,  it 
is  drunk  iHid  new  tea  is  ])oured  in  again  and  left  some  twenty 
minutes  to  cool,  though  in  winter  no  more  than  five  or  six 
minutes  are  needed,  during  which  time  those  at  table  will 
talk  to  one  another,  or  read  from  the  Scriptures  or  do  .some 
])rivate  business.  Such  are  the  meals  of  a middle-class 
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pric'st.  Must  jiriosts  liave  some  l.mded  ))ruperty,  and  some 
of  them  breed  yaks,  horses,  sheep  and  goats  in  the  provin- 
ces, thong'h  it  would  be  rare  for  one  of  the  middle-class  to 
have  more  than  some  fifty  yaks  and  ten  liorses.  d’hese 
animals  are  also  emplo^'ed  in  ploughing-  the  fields,  but  no 
more  than  ten  lots  of  land  may  be  ploughed  by  two 
yaks  in  a da}'.  'Phe  priests  can  hardly  lead  a well- 
to-do  life  without  such  property  or  some  private  business, 
for  what  they  are  given  from  their  temples  and  by  the 
believers  is  not  sufficient  for  them. 

Few  priests  are  without  some  private  business  or  other — in- 
deed, most  of  them  are  engaged  in  trade.  Agriculture  comes 
next  to  trade,  and  then  cattle-breeding.  Manufacturers  of 
Buddhist  article.s,  painters  of  Buddhist  pictures,  tailors, 
carpenter.s,  masons,  shoemakers  and  stone-layers  are 
found  among  the  priests;  there  is  hardly  any  kind 
of  business  in  Tibet,  but  some  of  the  priests  are  engaged  in 
it.  There  are,  besides,  many  kinds  of  business  in  which 
none  but  priests  engage.  The  lower  class  of  priests  as 
well  as  the  middle-class  engage  in  trade,  but  some  rich 
priests  have  as  many  as  from  five  hundred  to  four  thou- 
sand yaks  and  from  one  to  six  hundred  horses.  They 
have  from  one  to  six  hundred  lots  of  land,  each  lot 
being  as  large  as  will  take  two  yaks  to  cultivate  in  a day. 
But  there  are  not  more  than  three  or  four  of  the  priests 
who  have  started  in  trade  Avith  a capital  of  five  hundred 
thousand  yen.  They  live  very  luxuriously,  Avear  ])riest]y 
cloaks  of  the  best  Avoolleu  texture  produced  in  Tibet,  and 
use  very  thick  butter-tea  every  moruiiig,  Avhich  is  consider- 
ed a great  delicacA’. 

To  make  the  best  bntter-tea,  the  tea  is  first  boiled  for 
half  a day,  till  it  gets  dark  broAvn.  After  being 
skimmed,  it  is  shaken  seA'cral  times  in  the  cylinder 
Avith  some  fresh  yak  butter  a.nd  salt.  This  makes  the 
best  tea,  and  a tea-])ot  full  of  such  tea  costs  thirty- 
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eig'lit  stMi  to  iiiiiko.  'I'c'M-pots,  or  jars^  ai-e  laado  of 
clay  in  the  shape  of  ordiiiai'y  Japaiu'se  tea  pots.  I coidd 
not  at  first  drink  the  tea,  wlien  1 saw  tliat  it  looked 
like  thick  oil.  Still,  it  is  one  of  the  best  diaidvs  among 
the  best  circles  in  'Tibet,  who  drink  it  every  morning. 
It  is  nsnally  taken  mi.\ed  with  what  is  called  f.su  and 
baked  Hour.  'The  tsii  is  a hardened  mi.xtnre  of  cheese, 
batter  and  white  sngai-.  'The  'Tibetan  ])nt.s  this 
.sid)stance  into  his  tea.  Me  eats  meat  dried,  raw  or  cooked, 
even  at  breakfast.  At  dinnin'  the  ])riests  eat  I'ice  imj)orted 
from  Nepal,  the  price  of  which  is  about  fifty  sen  ])er  .'•■ho. 
'Jdiev  do  not  however  eat  boiled  rice  bv  itself,  but  a bowlfnl 
of  it  nnxed  with  grapes  and  sugar  ami  butter.  After  the 
rice,  baked  flour  or  egg  macaroni  is  sometimes  eaten.  In 
the  evening  wheat  dumplings  with  gruel  are  served  at 
table;  what  they  call  giaiel  has  in  it  some  meat,  I'adishes, 
cheese  and  butter.  'The  above  is  the  usual  course  of  dishes 
at  the  tables  of  the  highest  circles.  'They  cannot  live  a day 
without  meat,  and  if  on  some  occasion  they  are  kej)t  from 
it,  they  are  sure  to  say  they  are  getting  thinner. 

'riie  priests  of  the  higher  class  live  very  comfortably, 
for  they  build  their  own  villas,  or  have  their  own  temples; 
besides,  they  have  always  tlie  best  dwellings  of  the  temples 
to  which  they  belong.  They  are  sup])ortcxl  by  their 
estates,  as  I said,  and  they  keep,  each  one  of  them,  from 
five  or  six  to  seventy  or  eighty  servants  in  their  houses. 
From  among  these  servants  are  often  selected  treasurers 
and  stewards.  'The  lower  class  of  [jriests,  on  the  contrary, 
live  pitifully.  No  words  can  half  describe  their  poor 
conditit))!.  'Tiie  wai’rior-])riests,  though  among  the  })oorest, 
are  still  able  to  keej)  the  wolf  from  their  door.s,  for  they  are 
employed  as  fai'iners  or  as  guai-ds,  or  in  some  other 
])rivate  busiiu'ss,  .so  that  liny  earn  money  with  which 
they  live  from  haml  to  mouth.  'Tlu're  is  another  and 
far  j)oorei‘  class  of  ])riest.s — the  .scholar-])riests  who 
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Imve  to  SH])|)OTt  llieinselves  in  tlioir  studies,  but 
wlio  must  earn  tlieir  liviiio'  jis  well  as  their  e.xpenses 
as  students.  I'lioy  are  too  busy  witli  tlieir  study 
to  g’o  out  to  make  any  money.  What  they  receive  as  offer- 
ings from  tlie  believers  and  as  salary  from  their  tenpdes, 
does  not  together  amount  to  a little  more  than  two  or  three 
yen  a month,  and  it  is  insufficient  to  support  them.  They 
can  drink  tea  gratis  every  morning  at  the  temple,  but 
the}'  cannot  get  any  baked  flour,  which  makes  the  chief 
part  of  a meal.  Baked  flour  costs  at  least  one  and  a half 
yen  a month.  During  the  catechisms  they  go  to  Ta-tsang 
where  they  are  given  three  cu]ys  of  tea  for  dinner.  But 
it  takes  them  a month  to  review  what  they  study 
in  a month  in  catechisms.  During  the  period  of  review 
they  must  get  some  one  to  help  them,  and  they  have  to 
pay  some  fifty  sen  a month  in  return.  Then  they 
must  have  some  tire  to  keep  them  warm  in  the 
evening  besides  something  to  refresh  them.  For  I'efresh- 
ments  the}^  get  tea-leaves  with  which  the  richer  priests 
have  made  their  tea.  Then  they  must  get  fuel  to  make  tea 
out  of  these  leaves.  The  fuel  is  generally  yak-dung, 
which  costs  thirty-five  sen  a bag  of  two  and  a half 
bushels.  A priest  will  burn  three  or  four  bagfuls  a month 
if  he  is  not  particular  and  careful,  while  a poor  priest  may 
have  to  manage  with  a bagful  a year. 

The  poorest  priest  has  in  his  room  a sheep’s  fur,  a 
wooden  bowl,  a rosai-y  and  a dirty  cushion,  which  makes 
a bed  at  night.  In  a corner  are  found  a stove,  an  earthen 
])an,  and  a pot  or  jar,  which  all  belong  to  the  room.  A 
bag  hanging  in  one  corner  contains  the  baked  flour  which 
supports  his  life ; but  it  is  very  rarely  full.  The  most 
]n‘ecious  items  of  their  property  are  the  text  books  of  the 
catechism.  ’Iliere  are  no  priests,  however  poor,  but  have 
five  or  six  copies  of  the  catechism.  These  books,  however, 
are  not  their  ])ermanent  pro])ertv,  fV)r  they  will  sell  them  as 
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soon  as  tlieir  examinations  are  over.  At  night  tlieir  bed 
consists  of  tlieir  liood,  an  underdress  and  a bed  covering, 
besides  an  old  blanket,  which,  liowever,  is  in  tlie  jio.ssession 
of  only  a limited  number.  He  who  lias  a room  of  his  own 
is  among  tlie  best  of  this  jioor  class  of  jiriests.  In  most 
rooms  of  nine  feet  siiuare,  three  or  four  ])riests  often  have 
a ])an  in  common.  1 felt  so  sorry  sometimes  when  I was 
called  to  see  a patient  among  them  that  I not  only  gave 
medicine  for  nothing,  but  sometimes  gave  him  some  money. 
8uch  is  the  condition  of  the  jioorest  priests,  and  I was  told 
that  they  often  jiassed  a coujile  of  days  without  eating, 
when  they  were  given  little  in  the  way  of  helj).  When 
they  receive  a little  money  they  will  hurry  to  Lhasa, 
over  three  miles  off,  to  buy  some  baked  Hour.  Rome  of 
them  do  not  come  home  directly  from  the  city,  for  hunger 
often  takes  them  to  some  little  restaurant,  where  they  eat 
some  macaroni.  The  consequence  is  that  they  s]iend  their 
money  and  are  plunged  again  into  such  ])overty  that 
they  must  live  another  couple  of  daA's  without  anything  to 
eat.  I hardly  ever  passed  them  without  giving  them  some- 
thing, so  that  they  at  last  came  to  pay  so  much  respect  to 
me  that  they  would  stop  when  they  saw  me,  and  wait  in 
reverence  while  I passed. 


CHAP^rbJR  LT. 

My  Tibetan  Friends  and  Benefactors. 

go  back  a little  in  iny  story,  my  prosperity  as  a doctor 
obliged  me  to  buy  mucli  medicine,  and  I often  went  to 
Thien-lio-tluing',  a drag  store  which  was  kept  by  Li 
Tsn-shn,  a Chinese  fi-oni  Yiinnang.  In  China  they  make 
decoctions  of  their  medicines,  bnt  the  Tibetans  take  every 
medicine  in  jmwdered  form.  J'lvery  medical  herb  and  root 
is  pulverised,  as  well  as  some  kinds  of  horns  and  stones. 
To  get  some  of  these  medicines  I was  often  obliged  to 
stop  a couple  of  days  in  liis  house;  and  as  1 bought  great 
quantities  of  medicine,  I came  to  be  treated  very  civilly  as 
a good  customer.  He  lent  me  a book  on  medicine,  the 
reading  of  which  added  not  a little  to  my  small  knowledge, 
and  I boldly  undertook  every  kind  of  patient.  I know 
I made  a very  dangerous  doctor,  but  I was  obliged  to  go 
on  as  a pedant  domineering  over  a society  of  ignoramuses. 
Still,  I admit  I possessed  more  knowledge  of  physiology 
than  most  of  the  doctors  in  Lhasa,  and  I was  in 
consequence  more  trusted  than  they. 

I frecpiently  went  to  this  druggist,  who  owned  the  largest 
of  the  three  Chinese  drug  .stores  in  Lhasa.  Li  Tsu-shu  was 
about  thirty  years  old  and  had  a very  tine  house.  He 
lived  with  his  wife,  a son  and  a daughter,  a mother-in-law 
and  three  maids.  They  treated  me  as  if  I were  a member 
of  the  family,  probably  because  I was  kind  to  them  and 
gave  them  all  sorts  of  things  that  I received  from  my 
friends  and  clients.  When,  for  instance,  somebody  gave  me 
too  much  cake,  sugar,  milk  or  grapes,  for  my  own  use,  I used 
to  take  them  to  the  druggist  to  give  them  to  the  children, 
Avho  were  consequently  quite  impatient  to  see  me.  If  I 
happened  not  to  visit  the  house  for  a couple  of  days,  tliey  be- 
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came  aii.\i(>iis  nljout  me.  1 wa.s  seoii  .so  mueli  lieioved  liy 
the  children  tliat  we  semned  to  liave  heen  friends  for  over 
ten  years,  and  1 was  soimdiiiK's  askeil  if  1 had  known  tliem 
in  Cliina.  ddiis  ac(|uainta nci*  with  I he  children  helped  me 
very  much  afterwaials,  wlnm  1 was  leaving'  d'iliet. 

'Phis  (rijain-i  Moikhdiu/  or  ('hines(>  driig'g'ist  had  his  house 
in  the  street  of  \V  an-d/,u  Sliing-khang',  in  Lhasa.  ^\mong' 
those  who  used  to  eonu'  to  liis  ston*  was  .Ma  'rseny, 
Secretary  to  the  Chinese  .\ndain.  lie  was  a great  scholar 
and  a man  of  worldly  knowledge*.  He  had  a 'Pihetan 
mother  and  was  horn  in  'Pihet.  lit*  spoke  'Pihetan  without 
a shade  of  Chinese  acct'ut,  while  he  spoke  and  read 
Chinese  epiite  as  w'ell.  He  had  read  much  in  Chinese,  and 
had  heen  tw'ice  in  Ih'king.  'Phrei*  tinu's  he  had  gone  to 
India,  visited  Calcutta  and  Bondiay  as  a ])e‘ddler,  and 
come  hack  witli  a,  gre-at  store  of  knowledge  about  foreign 
affairs.  His  oHicc*  hours  being  vc'ry  short.  In*  had  much  time 
to  spare,  and  as  he  was  a great  frii'iid  of  the 
druggisCs,  he  came  to  him  very  often.  'Phis  led  me 
to  get  aciiuainted  with  him,  and  I found  him  very  amusing. 
He  told  me  many  'Pihetan  secrets  and  many  of  their 
h'dhits  and  customs  both  good  and  had.  1 soon  found 
that  what  wuis  told  by  him  was  always  true,  ih'ing  the 
Secretai'y  of  the  Chinese  .\mhan,  he  was  also  acipiainted 
with  the  secret  relations  of  the  'Pilietan  and  Chinese 
(fovernments.  He  was  so  talkative*,  that  he  would  tell 
me  anything  before  1 asked.  His  acipiaintance  jileased 
me  so  much  that  when  1 was  tired  ('f  reading  1 would 
take  a walk  to  the  druggist’s,  with  uo  ortn*r  object  than 
to  talk  with  this  Secr(*tary. 

Once  while  standing  at  the  door  of  the  druggist’s,  1 
saw  a man  a])i)ar(*ntly  of  cpiality  conn*  towards  me  with 
his  servant.  'Phe  store  stands  at  tin*  corn(*r  where  the 
streets  leading  to  I’anang-sho  and  Kache-hakhang  meet, 
and  this  man  canu*  along  .\ni-.sakan  str(*et  toward  l‘anang- 
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slio.  J]('  j):is.se(l  a tow  ste])s  bv  inOj  wlieii  lio  turned  and 
looked  at  me.  'riien  I lieai'd  liis  servant  say  that  I must  bo 
tlie  man.  Walking  to  me  the  nobleman  said  “Is  it  you  ‘t  ” 
I looked  at  him  and  found  him^  though  much  thinner  than 
before,  to  be  the  son  of  Para  the  Premier,  whom  I had 
met  at  Darjeeling.  He  did  not  look  like  a man  out  of  his 
senses,  as  1 had  been  told.  Ho  said  tlnit  be  was  much 
])leased  that  1 had  come  to  his  country.  He  was  on  .some 
important  business,  but  went  with  me  into  the  house  of 
the  druggist.  'Fhe  wife  of  the  druggist,  who  knew  him, 
gave  liiin  a chair,  and  the  _young  noble  seemed  to  be 
desirous  to  talk  with  me.  I hinted  that  it  was  not 
good  for  us  to  let  it  be  known  that  we  had  seen  each 
other  at  Darjeeling,  and  began  our  talk  by  saying  that  it 
was  about  half  a year  since  we  had  met  each  other  at 
Gyangt/iO.  He  also  was  aware  that  his  staying  at  Darjeel- 
ing should  be  kept  a secret,  and  carefully  avoided  talking 
about  our  having  met  in  that  town. 

From  what  he  said  and  did  there,  I could  not  find  any- 
thing in  him  that  showed  him  to  be  an  idiot ; on  the  con- 
trary, he  was  evidently  a man  of  much  sense.  Among 
other  things  he  told  me  that  three  months  before,  one  of 
his  servants  committed  theft  and,  when  reproved  severely, 
had  pierced  him  through  the  side  with  a sword  with  the  re- 
sult that  a part  of  his  intestines  could  be  seen.  This,  he 
added,  made  him  so  haggard.  When,  after  a long  talk,  he 
went  on  his  way,  the  wife  of  the  druggist  told  me  that  the 
young  man  had  hoodwinked  me  about  the  wound.s,  Avhich 
really  Avere  given  him  for  Avrong-doing  on  his  side.  She 
told  me  that  everything  concerning  his  family  was  knoAvn 
to  her,  for  she  had  before  been  Avife  to  his  brother,  avIio, 
not  being  alloAved  to  live  long  Avith  her,  simply  because  she 
was  of  birtli  too  humble  for  his  family,  divorced  her  and 
Avas  now  ado})ted  at  Namsailing.  The  young  man,  she  told 
me,  Avas  very  prodigal,  and  deeply  in  debt,  on  account  oj 
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which  ho  was  wouiulod.  To  iny  (juestiou  w'liofchcr  he  was 
then  beside  himselt',  she  answered  tliat  lie  was  mad  or 
otlierwise  as  it  suited  liiiii,  and  not  a man  to  be  easily  trust- 
ed, for  he  was  very  good  at  taking  money  from  otliers. 

In  n’ibet,  wlien  })eo])le  go  out  to  enjoy  the  Howers  (for  tlie 
hower-season  is  very  slioid  tliere)  they  ])iteli  tents  in  tlie 
wheat-fields  or  in  a,  forest,  and  have  every  sort  of 
merriment.  'Phis  is  called  a })icnie  of  iuiyka,  or  f\)rest  party, 
and  f(»rms  one  of  the  merriest  amusements  in  'I'ibet.  1 
was  invited  once  to  one  •)f  these'  villas  in  the  wheat-fields. 
1 found  fhere  an  old  unn  of  about  si.xty  years  of  age, 
with  seven  or  eight  nun-atteiulants  Ijeside  her.  Hers 
was  not  a tent,  but  a splendid  house  of  wood,  the  walls 
of  which  were  cen-ered  over  inside  with  ])ainted  cloth 
and  outside  with  white  cloth.  Though  temporary,  the 
building  was  w'ell  fui-nished.  This  old  lady  had  been  ill  for 
over  fifteen  years,  and  was  aware  that  she  was  sinking. 
She  said  she  knew  that  her  disease  was  incurable,  but 
nevertlieless  desired  to  have  such  a,  famous  doctor  as  my- 
self to  feel  her  pulse,  ami  would  be  satisfied  if  1 could  only 
relieve  her  a little  of  her  pain.  I e.\amined  her  and  found 
that  her  trouble  Avas  rheumatism,  so  1 gave  her  a little 
tincture  of  canpilior,  besides  some  medicine  for  her  stomach, 
Avhich  was  a little  out  of  order.  Faith  Avorks  Avonders.  My 
medicine  told  Avell  and,  her  pain  of  fifteen  years  gradually 
abating,  she  was  soon  able  to  enjoy  sound  sleep,  Avhich  had 
long  been  desired  by  her.  Finally  she  became  so  Avell  that 
she  could  walk  a little.  Her  raptures  can  be  imagined, 
and  she  at  once  re])ort('d  the  condition  of  her  health  to  her 
family.  It  seems  that  she  was  married,  though  not  legally, 
to  the  F.\-j\linisti'r  of  Financ(',  who  Avas  also  a ju'iest  of  the 
Ncav  Sect.  Shame  on  Buddhism  therefore  that  In*  Avas  living 
Avith  the  nun.  I’riest  nobles  arc'  gem'ra,lly  su})pc)Sed  to 
have  Avives,  though  not  legally  marric'd  to  f lu'm  ; most  of 
them  keep  such  women  soineAvherc',  and  the  nuns  are  the 
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bc'st  class  of  woiiKMi  to  l)0  tlieir  wives — at  least  so  liad 
tlioiic'ht  tlie  I'jx-Ministei"  of  f’iiiaiice.  This  ])a)-ticiilar  iimi 
was  old  now  and  bent  with  age,  thoug’h  she  was  stoutly 
built. 

When  one  of  the  man  servants  in  the  I'esidence  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance  fell  ill,  i was  sure  to  be  summoned,  for 
they  put  great  faith  in  me  and  J conld  not  but  believe  that 
the  Lord  Huddha  was  working  through  me  to  cause  me  to 
succeed  so  wondrously  among  them.  Li  this  wise  1 became 
accpiainted  with  the  Ex-Minister  of  Finance,  who  was  a 
deeply  learned  scholar,  as  w'ell  as  an  ex2)erienced  diplo- 
matist. Ao’cd  sixtv-two,  he  was  about  seven  feet  six  inches 
in  height — taller  than  any  other  3hbetan  I saw. 

Ills  dress  took  twice  as  much  cloth  as  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary pe]‘son.  He  knew  men  well,  and  was  shrewd  in 
business,  exceedingly  kind  and  faithful  and  never  deceit- 
ful. His  only  fault  was  his  living  with  the  nun. 
While  talking  with  me,  they  often  repented  with  tears 
of  the  folly  they  had  committed  Avith  each  other 
Avhen  yonng.  He  Avas  not  bad  at  heart,  but  his  passionate 
beluiA'ior  soiled  Avhat  should  have  been  his  stainless  purity, 
and  also  he  Avas  much  influenced  by  Avorldly  thoughts. 
He  had  great  sympathy  Avith  my  condition,  and  often  said 
that  he  Avas  Amry  sorry  for  me  to  have  to  see  a patient,  Avho 
had  been  sent  to  me  from  Lhasa,  Avhen  the  }>atients  in  Sera 
Avere  keeping  me  so  busy.  Besides  being  sorry  for 
my  lack  of  time  for  study,  he  Avarned  me  to  be  on  my 
guard.  Upon  my  asking  him  Avhat  he  meant,  he  dis- 
closed his  feai-  that  1 might  be  poiscjiied  like  many  other 
envied  persons,  for  I had  already  robbed  many  doctors  of 
their  business.  When  I e.vpressed  my  concern,  he  asked 
me  if  I should  bo  contented  with  a moderate  liviny.  Beinu’ 
assured  that  1 sho*uld  be  (piite  satisfied  if  I could  only  obtain 
a more  living,  he  said  that  he  Avould  su2)port  me,  and  offered 
me  a (hvelling  in  his  residence.  It  Avas  not  pretty,  he  said, 
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l)ut  cjuiet  iuul  coinfoi'tal)le.  Jt  was  situated  uut  of 
the  way,  so  tliat  few  ])atients,  exeept  those  who  were  very 
danj^erouslN'  ill,  would  he  likely  to  trouble  me,  and  I eould 
then  study  more  devotedly.  Not  only,  he  said,  could  J gi\o 
more  time  to  study,  Imt  I should  also  be  on  bettei'  teims  with 
the  eitv  physicians,  if  at  the  cost  of  some  inconvenience  on 
the  ])art  of  g'eneral  ])atients.  1 was  very  glad  to  accejit 
this  kind  offer,  for  1 had  been  much  regretting  the  little 
time  and  opiiortunity  1 had  to  study  Buddhism,  which  was 
the  sole  object  of  my  coming  to  Lhasa  through  so  many 
hardships. 


CTTAP'l^EH  i;n. 

Japan  in  Lhasa. 

Everything  went  well  with  ine^  for  I hiid  earned  much 
money^  and  besides  everything  needed  for  my  livelihood 
was  to  be  given  to  me  by  the  Ex-iMinistor.  So  at  last^  leaving 
a young  lad  in  charge  of  my  quarters  at  Sern^  I i-emoved  to 
the  residence  of  the  Ex-Minister  with  my  furniture.  T told 
the  lad  never  t(j  let  it  out  of  his  mouth  that  I was  with 
the  Ex-Minister,  and  to  try  to  send  most  ])atients  to  some 
other  doctor  in  the  city.  I ])rovided  for  him  some  way  of 
living  and  study.  Still,  I went  to  Sera  occasionally  to 
have  my  catechism.  My  new  dwelling  was  six  yavds  by  four. 
It  was  divided  in  the  middle  into  two  I'ooms,  and 
being  the  dwelling  of  a noble,  the  walls  were  brightly 
colored  green  noth  varions  pictures.  The  thick  carj)et 
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liiul  Howers  of  gold  woven  in  it  in  the  'ri])etiin  style.  3’here 
was  a desk  of  ehony,  as  well  as  a little  Hnddliist  shrine. 
'Pile  aecominodation  was  veiw  eoni))lete,  and  everything 
was  elea-n.  Beside  this  residenee  there  was  another,  that 
of  the  ])resc‘nt  Minister  of  Kinaiiee.  Jt  was  three  storied,  the 
K.x-.Minister  Cham-ha  ( 'hoe-sang’s  being  a two-storied  house. 
It  was  ([uiet  there  and  iny  ])i'iest  fricnnls  no  more  troubled 
me  in  my  study  by  theii'  ealls,  but  it  was  a.  little  too  fai- 
tor  me  to  go  to  my  teaeher’s. 

Now  it  ha])[)ened  that  1 found  a very  good  tutor.  'Phe 
K.\-Minister  hatl  a^  natural  half-l)rother,  'Pi  Rin])uehe  (tin* 
present  ladei’  of  'Pibet)  by  tith',  whoso  father  was  a,  China- 
man. He  was  of  Sera,  extraetion,  and  had  been  made  a. 
priest  when  seven  years  old,  and  was  tlum  sixty-seven  yeai's 
of  age.  3'ho  previous  year  1k)  was  ereated  the  highest 
])riest  in  all  Tibet.  'Phe  title  of  his  ])riestly  rank  is  'Pi 
Einpoehe  of  (landen.  'Plun-e  is,  in  the  temple  of  (fanden, 
a ])i'iestly  seat  on  which  Je  'Psong-kha-pa,  tlie  Tounder  of 
the  New  Sect,  had  sat,  and  on  which  none  may  sit  but  the 
Idalai  Lama  and  this  highest  priest.  'Phe  former,  however, 
cannot  always  seat  himself  on  it,  while  the  latter,  living  at 
Clanden,  can  sit  on  it  any  time.  'Phe  Cinnd  Lama  had  the 
right  to  sit  on  it  by  biidh,  while  'Pi  Ein])oehe  had  had  to 
have  a secret  training  of  thirty  long  years  aftei-  he  had 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  Buddhism,  before  he  was 
given  the  ])rivilege.  VVdien  this  training  of iiuig  years  had 
made  him  a ])riest  perfectly  learned  and  virtuous,  he  was 
elected  the  highest  priest  in  'Pibet  and  given  the  jirivilege 
to  sit  on  the  seat.  .\ny  jierson  or  ])riest  who  has  attained 
moral  and  intelh'ctual  pei'fection  after  a study  and  training 
of  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  may  use*  this  seat,  (‘xce])t  sons 
of  butchers,  blacksmiths,  hunters,  and  num  of  the  lowest 
caste. 

Hence  in  i-('ality,  tin*  highest  ])riest  must  bo  more 
learned  and  virtuous  than  tlu'  (ii-and  Lama.  1 was  very 
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fortunate  to  have  as  ni_v  tutor  such  a liigli  jiersoiuigo. 
This  is  a privilege  denied  to  most  ])eople  in  3'ibetj 
where  the  distinction  of  castes  is  given  so  much  imjiort- 
ance,  that  it  is  among  the  most  difficult  things  for 
any  one  to  have  an  iutervicAV  with  such  a great 
man.  In  this  way,  I succeeded  in  learning  much  about 
the  secrets  of  Tibetan  Buddhism.  ^Jdie  highest  priest  at 
the  first  glance  at  me  seemed  to  know  Avliat  kind  of  a man 
I am,  and  treated  me  as  Avhat  I sujipose  he  thought  me 
to  be.  He  hinted,  if  indirectly,  that  he  felt  some  fear  for 
me,  and  I,  too,  began  to  fear  him.  Still,  he  must  have 
found  faithfulness  in  me,  for  he  taught  me  Buddhism 
in  its  true  form,  and  I felt  correspondingly  grateful  to  him, 
for  none  of  the  many  doctors,  learned  scholars,  religionists, 
and  hermits  Avith  AAdiom  I studied  Buddhism  influenced 
me  half  so  much  as  this  highest  priest.  It  must  haA^e  been 
this  A’irtuous  Buddhist,  I believe,  Avho  influenced  the 
Ex-Minister,  his  brother,  Avhen  fallen  into  so  great  a folly, 
to  repent  of  his  sin  and  to  IHe  a peaceful  life.  And  the 
nun-Avife  of  the  Ex-Minister,  let  me  add,  Avas  of  hardly 
less  actHe  temper,  though  she  had  not  so  many  ideas  as 
her  husband. 

This  nun-Avife  had  made  a pilgrimage  of  repentance  about 
tAventy  years  before  to  Katmandu  in  Nepal.  I Avas 
much  delighted  to  hear  the  story  of  this  pilgrimage 
and  its  hardships,  the  more  so  as  I had  been  in  Nepal 
myself.  I could  not  but  be  moved  by  the  charitable  deeds 
of  both  the  Ex-Minister  and  the  nun,  and  instead  of  blaming 
them  for  their  bad  behaAnor,  Avhich  brought  shame  on 
Buddhism,  I rather  SAunpathised  AV'ith  them  for  it,  as  they 
had  so  many  things  in  common.  l'he_Y  taught  me  hoAv 
great  Avas  the  poAver  of  charming  loAm,  and  Avarned  me 
against  it.  The  more  acquainted  I became  Avith  this  family, 
the  more  fully  I began  to  knoAv  about  it.  I came  to  under- 
stand the  state  of  the  family,  the  conditions  of  the  seiwants, 
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and  every  ])articnlar  of  the  house.  On  the  otlier  hand,  I Imd 
little  ojiportunity  to  talk  with  the  jiresent  Mini.ster  of 
Finance,  who  lived  next  to  my  house,  for  he  was  too  Im.sy  to 
receive  “•uests.  His  name  was  'ren-Jin  Choe  (xval ; he  was 
(|uiet  and  very  strong-willed,  but  when  he  talked  to  me 
he  smiled  and  made  me  feel  (piite  at  home  with  him.  He 
})ut  off  all  the  dignity  of  a i\linister,  mainly  because,  I 
believe,  1 was  being  treatiul  by  the  Kx-AIinister  and  his 
nun-wife  as  if  I were  their  son.  Being  in  the  Ministerial 
chair,  he  was  often  able  to  disclose  to  me  some  important 
secrets  of  the  (lovernment,  and  we  talked  quite  confidentially 
with  each  other.  If  any  grave  subject  presented  itself 
at  the  court,  he  usually  gave  no  ojiinion  of  his  own 
there,  but  would  consult  with  the  Bx-Minister,  whom 
he  regarded  as  his  siqierior,  and  the  Ex-Minister  then 
gave  him  his  opinions  about  the  subject,  discussing  it 
from  various  points  of  view.  The  Ex-Minister  would  have 
been  by  that  time  promoted  to  the  jiosition  of  the  highest 
priest  had  it  not  been  for  his  ill-famed  deeds  of  love,  which 
were  a cause  of  impeachment  against  him.  Had  this 
strong  man  been  appointed  Bremier  under  the  ])resent  able 
Grand  Jjama,  we  might  have  ex[)ected  much  wiser  govern- 
ment in  dhliet.  I was  often  jiresent  at  the  meetings  of  the 
two  Ministers,  and  was  requested  to  give  my  humble  o])inions 
about  the  subjects  discussed.  'Phis  gave  me  a good  ojipor- 
tunity  of  studying  Tibetan  politics.  While  in  the  monastery, 
where  was  discussed  only  the  ]>hiloso])hy  of  Buddhism, 
I could  hear  little  or  nothing  about  the  Government  of  the 
Grand  Lama,  which  was  generally  siqiposed  to  bo  good. 
'Phe  priests  know  only  how  reverently  to  bend  their  heads 
before  the  Dalai  Lama,  but  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
secrets  of  their  Government,  or  I should  say  the  secrets  are 
ke])t  from  the  priests;  but  now  1 succeeded  in  hearing  many 
of  the  diploniiitic  secrets  about  the  relations  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  China,  Bi-itain,  llussia  and  Nepal. 
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I have  already  told  how  1 mot  the  Ih-iiice  of  I’ara  fit 
the  druggist’s;  now  I met  no  less  unexpeetedly  a merehant 
of  Darjeeling,  ’Psa  Kong-ba  by  name,  who  also  proved  after- 
wards a great  help  to  me  at  the  time  of  my  dep;irture  from 
Tibet.  1 thiidv  before  I go  on  further  1 shall  do  well  to 
narrate  how  I hajipened  to  meet  him.  Once  I was  walking 
along  Parkoi-,  the  ‘ Middle  path  for  the  circuniambulation 
of  the  holy  temple  of  the  Buddha’  and  the  busiest  street  in 
Lhasa.  At  the  sides  of  the  street  are  many  shops,  not  very 
different  from  those  in  most  other  countries.  Many  port- 
able sho])s  or  stalls  may  also  be  seen  in  the  street,  in  which 
daily  necessaries  are  sold,  and  fiidicles  of  food,  clothing  and 
furniture.  Most  of  these  things  are  of  course  made  in 
'J’ibet,  though  some  are  imports  from  Calcutta  and  Bondiay 
as  also  from  China.  But  the  thing  that  attracted  my  eye 
most  was  a box  of  -Jajianese  matches.  .Japanese  matches, 
manufactured  by  Doi  of  Osaka,  are  imported  into  the  capi- 
tal of  Tibet,  besides  some  other  kinds  without  the  names 
of  the  manufacturers  on  them.  ’Jliere  were  to  be  seen, 
among  others,  those  which  have  the  trade  mark  of  two 
elephants  and  of  one,  as  well  as  the  wax  candles  with  the 
trade  mark  of  an  elephant  coming  out  of  a house.  J’he 
paper  was  red  with  a white  picture  on  it.  Some  matches  of 
Swedish  make  were  also  imported,  but  they  are  now  ousted 
by  the  Japanese.  Some  Japanese  bamboo  blinds  with 
pictures  of  women  may  also  be  seen  in  Tibet.  Some 
Invtani  porcelain  is  seen  in  the  high  circles,  but  rarely 
in  stores  or  shops.  Jajninese  scroll  jjictures  too  are 
often  found  hairn’ini)'  in  the  houses  of  rich  families. 

O O 

These  inanimate  -Japanese  articles  are  more  daring  than 
the  people  who  made  them  ! 

Wishing  that  these  articles,  an  outcome  of  Japanese 
civilisation,  might  be  conducive  to  light  in  dark  J’ibet, 
I walked  along  the  street,  till  I came  to  a shop  where  I saw 
a cake  of  soap.  It  looked  as  good  as  ajiy  that 
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could  be  found  in  the  'I’ilietan  capital.  I walked  into 
the  shoj)  and  asked  how  innch  it  cost,  and  I 
noticed  the  master  staring  at  me.  He  looked  very  mnch 
like  a merchant  with  whom  I became  acquainted  in  Darjeel- 
ing bnt  I could  not  believe  that  he  could  be  settled  there, 
and  wondered  if  he  were  a kinsman  of  that  merchant.  No, 
it  was,  as  1 found  afterwards,  the  man  himself,  whose 
name  was  Tsa,  Kong-ba.  Jhit  I had  then  so  different  an 
appearance  myself  that  he  too  could  not  easily  recognise 
me.  Hor  while  in  Darjeeling  1 had  usually  dressed  my- 
self in  Japanese  dress  and  scarcely  went  out  in  a 'ribetan 
costume,  though  L often  put  it  on  indoors.  After  my  arrival 
in  'Tibet,  i clothed  myself  entirely  as  a 'i'ibetan.  More- 
over 1 now  had  my  beard  gi'owing  long,  which  1 had  not 
at  Darjeeling.  'The  man  told  me  that  the  soaj)  was  too 
dear,  and  showed  me  another  cheap  and  good  kind,  bnt  I 
liked  the  dearer  one  better  and  bought  two  cakes  of  it. 
VV'hen  I came  home  and  showed  them  to  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  he  was  so  jileased  with  them  for  their  good  smell 
that  he  asked  me  to  let  him  have  one  cake,  so  I gave 
him  both. 

A couple  of  days  afterwards  I again  went  to  'JVa 
Kong-bafs  to  buy  a few  cakes  of  the  same  sijap,  as  I feared 
it  might  soon  be  out  of  stock.  Instead  of  selling  me  the 
soap,  the  master  stared  me  in  the  face.  AVhen  1 tried  to 
pay  the  price,  he  began  asking  me  if  1 knew  him.  'The 
sound  of  his  voice  plainly  told  me  his  identity  and  1 
laughed  as  I nqilieil  that  1 knew  him.  He  looked  much 
sur])rised  and  told  me  to  come  into  Ins  house.  'Telling  his 
servants  to  close 'the  doors  of  tlie  sho[),  for  it  was  now 
getting  dark,  he  led  me  into  his  house,  which  was  small  in 
si/.e  l)nt  neat  and  clean.  1 was  led  into  his  jiarlor  ujistairs, 
and  found  his  wife  who  came  with  him  from  Darjeeling. 
1 recognised  her  at  once,  but  she  seemed  to  have  (piite 
forgotten  me.  hlven  when  her  husband  said  she  must 
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know  me,  us  she  liad  received  miicli  kind  treatment 
from  me,  she  could  not  recollect  me,  until  lie  told  her  how 
she  had  received  medicine  from  me  when  ill  at  Darjeel- 
injr.  She  then  expressed  her  joy  at  seeing  me  in  such  a 
strange  jihicc  and  so  unexpectedly. 

8’hen  the  husband  and  wife  expressed  their  great 
wonder  that  I,  a stranger,  had  succeeded  in  entering 
Tibet,  when  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  for  even  a Tibetan 
to  come  or  go  to  the  capital.  They  did  not 
bt'lieve  me  when  I told  them  that  I had  come  by 
the  way  of  Jangthang;  for  they  said  thei'o  were  soldiers 
])hiced  on  guard  all  along  the  road.  1 said  1 had  come 
through  jiathless  wilds,  but  they  refused  to  believe  me.  But 
now  I thought  myself  to  be  within  a hair’s  breadth  of  the 
danger  of  detection,  which  would  bring  everything  in  my 
])lau  to  naught.  Were  I known  to  be  a Japanese,  some 
evil  or  other  would  certainly  befall  me,  and  all  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Ministers  and  the  jiriests  at  Sera  to  me  would 
end  in  air-bubbles.  I feared  this  merchant  might  betrav 
me  to  the  Government  for  his  own  benefit.  1 must 
get  the  better  of  him,  I thought,  and  I tried  to  do  so. 

Assuming  a serious  attitude,  speaking  in  a determined 
tone  of  voice,  and  looking  the  man  and  the  woman  straight 
in  their  eyes,  1 said:  “ Here  is  a fine  job  for  you  ; you  can 
give  me  up  to  the  authorities  j tell  them  that  1 am  a 
‘ Japan  Lama  ’ in  disguise,  who  .smuggled  himself  into  the 
country  against  its  laws.  By  so  doing  you  may 
serve  a double  purpose,  for  I have  been  thinking 
that  soonei'  or  later  1 shall  have  to  do  the  same 
thing  myself,  only  f was  afraid  that  they  might  not  believe 
me.  But  if  you  do  it  for  me  you  will  save  me  the 
trouble,  while  the  authorities  will  believe  ; besides,  you  may 
come  into  a nice  bit  of  fortune  ; for  they  will  reward  you 
for  VOID-  information  with  a laro'c  sum  of  monev.  1 have 
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I noticed  a clmnge  come  over  tlio  looks  of  the  woinaii  first : 
slie  turned  pale  and  even  began  to  tremble ; but  the  man 
spoke  first,  and,  in  a tone  of  both  appeal  and  reproach, 
earnestly  jirotested  that  he  had  no  such  intention  as  that  of 
which  I seemed  to  suspect  him.  Indeed  he  went  the  length 
— quite  voluntarily — of  swearing  by  ^^Cho-o  Einpoche  ” 
that  he  would  never  betray  me,  lest  he  should  die.  Still  I 
urged  them  both.  He  once  more  gave  his  pledge,  in 
Avhich  the  woman  joined  in  the  most  fear-stricken 
manner,  both  raising  their  hands,  witli  which  they  pointed 
in  the  direction  of  the  ‘ Buddha  temple^  of  Lhasa.  I knew 
what  the  latter  act  with  the  words  of  the  oath  meant.  I 
became  convinced  of  their  sincerity,  and  saw  that  I was 
safe  in  their  hand.s.  For  Cho-o  Rinpoche  means  Holiness 
of  the  Savior  ” and  forms  in  Tibet  the  most  solemn  words 
of  swearing  which,  when  uttered  in  the  manner  described, 
furnish  the  strongest  possible  proof  of  sincerity.  It  is 
true  that  Tibetans  are  much  given  to  swearing,  and 
possess  a great  variety  of  expressions  for  the  purpose,  there 
being  forty-five  of  them  to  my  own  knowledge.  Those 
most  commonly  in  use  are  “ Konjogsum^’  (Holy  three 
ti'easures)  and  “ Ama  tang  te ! ” (separate  me  from  my 
mother).  The  natives  are  in  the  habit  of  using  these  oaths 
as  words  of  interjection.  But  when,  in  all  seriousness, 
they  subject  themselves  to  the  form  observed  by  my  host 
and  his  wife,  they  may  safely  be  depended  upon  for  their 
absolute  sincerity.  As  it  was,  I pressed  them  no  further, 
and  they  seemed  to  be  well  pleased  at  the  final  dispelling 
of  all  my  suspicion  against  them. 

Before  I took  leave  of  them  they  asked  me  about  my 
lodging,  and  finding  out  I was  the  Serai  arnchi,”  the 
doctor  of  Sera,  they  were  most  astonished  and  ])leased — 
pleased  to  know  that  they  had  as  acquaintance  a man  of  so 
great  renown  as  I was  then  in  Lhasa.  From  that  time 
onward  I was  a frequent  visitor  and  trusted  friend  at  Tsa 
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Roiig-ba’s,  with  always  soiiietliing  to  g'ive  the  good  couple^ 
as  was  the  case  witli  me  at  (Jyami  meiikliaiig’s^  the  Chinese 
druggist. 


CHAl‘Th]R  Llir. 

Scholastic  Aspirants. 

First,  to  s]ieak  of  the  nationalities  of  the  as])irants  ; the 
stinlents  in  the  three  great  colleges  are  not  solely  natives 
of  Tibet ; they  coin])rise  Mongols  ])ro])er,  and  also  Khanis, 
Avho  belong  to  a somewhat  different  race.  In  fact  it  is 
customary  to  ])lace  Mongols  first  in  point  of  numbers, 
then  'i'ibetans,  and  last  of  all  Khams.  The.se  three  gron])s 
of  students  are  as  distinct  in  their  characteristics  as  they 
are  in  their  nationalities.  I'ibetans,  generally  speaking, 
are  a very  (piiet,  courteous,  and  intelligent  set  of  student.s, 
bnt  are  not  at  all  inclined  to  be  diligent — indeed  they  are  as 
a rule  as  lazy  as  they  can  be.  The  fact  that  the}'  are 
very  dirty  in  their  habits  seems  to  come  from  this  their 
national  weakness  of  being  extremely  and  eternally  idle. 
During  winter  days,  for  instance,  a Tibetan  bonze  who 
possesses  the  ordinary  means  of  living  will  simply  do  no 
work,  beyond  attending  to  the  routine  of  chanting  the 
sacred  text  in  the  service-hall,  and  making  trips  to  the 
monastery  kitchen  for  his  ration  of  tea.  When  the  weather 
is  fine  he  spends  all  his  leisure  hours  basking  in  the 
warm  sun  and  s(piatting  naked  in  front  of  his  cell. 
Nothing  can  be  more  significant  of  his  instinctive 
indolence  than  the  sight  of  him  as  he  sits  dozing  there 
the  whole  day  long,  ])ntting  on  his  head  to  dry  a 
waste  scrap  of  some  woollen  stuff,  with  which  he  oc- 
casionally blows  his  nose.  Such  behavior,  excusable 
oidy  in  an  old  or  decrepit  ])erson,  is  nothing  unusual  in 
many  of  the  young  Tibetan  priests.  How  lazy  and  .slug- 
gish the  average  Tibetans  are,  it  is  almost  beyond  the  ])ower 
of  AVesterners  to  imagine. 
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Xut  SO  witli  tlie  Mongols  : one  never  .sees  tliem 
enjoying  tlieniselvi's  in  sneli  an  indolent  fashion,  d'hey 
study  very  hard  and  always  take  a very  active  ])art  in 
ihe  catechetical  e.xercise.s,  ju-incipally  because  they 
ai'c  alive  to  the  pnrjiose  For  which  they  have  come  .so  far 
from  their  home  and  country.  Four  hundred  oat  of  the 
liv(‘  hundred  Mongols  are  generally  fiiu'  students;  wliile 
the  ratio  4ias  to  be  inverted  in  the  case  of  'I’ibetan.s,  four 
hundred  and  lifty  out  of  live  hundred  of  whom  are  but 
trash.  In  eon.seiinence  of  this,  the  bulk  of  the  “students 
militant”  or  warrior-priests  of  whom  1 have  already  spoken 
are  'Tibetans,  Khams  and  Mongols  being  seldom  found 
among  them.  Mongols  are  studious  and  progressive,  but 
one  common  faidt  with  them  is  that  they  are  very  (piick- 
tempered,  so  that  the  sliglitest  thing  causes  them  to  Hare 
up  in  tremendous  rage.  Being  always  conscious  of  the 
Fact  that  they  are  the  most  assiduous  of  the  students,  and 
that  the  largest  nnndier  of  the  winners  of  the  doctor’s 
degree  always  come  from  amongst  them,  they  are  very 
]iroud  and  npjiish.  'This  Mongolian  ])ride  makes  most 
Mongols,  even  those  that  try  to  be  calm  and  well- 
balanced,  to  be  ])itied  for  their  narrow-mindedness  and 
petulance,  in  s])ite  of  all  tlu'ir  other  numerous  good 
(pmlities.  A Mongol  has  it  in  him  to  become  a great 
leader  like  (lenghis  Khan  ; Init  the  career  of  that  great 
compieror  was  but  a,  meteoric  burst  of  short-lived  splendor, 
and,  like  him,  the  Mongvds  as  a nation  seem  to  tie  incajia- 
ble  of  consolidating  tlu'ir  national  greatness  on  anything 
like  a permanent  basis,  or  of  carrying  out  any  schemes 
calculated  to  st'cnrt'  Ihe  ])i‘rmanent  ])rogress  and  imjirove- 
ment  of  their  country. 

'The  Khams,  on  the  other  hand,  are  infinitely  superior 
in  this  respect  both  to  the  Mongols  and  the  'Tibetans,  and 
this  in  s])ite  i f the  fact  that  their  country  is  generally 
snp|)osed  to  be  no  betti'r  than  a den  of  thieves  and 
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rol)l)ei‘S.  A Kliaiii  is  excitable^  but  lu*  does  not  lose  his 
tein])er  like  a Moiio’ol  : indeed,  he  ean  be  admirably  ])atieut 
and  ])ei-severing  when  he  wills.  In  ])oint  of  physi(]ue, 
too,  lie  is  far  ahead  as  a rule  of  both  the  othei's.  'The 
Khams  are  chivalrous  men,  blunt  and  outsj)oken,  and 
averse  to  flattery.  Aly  observations  among  the  students 
of  Sera  lead  me  to  infer  that  more  o})en-hearted,  unaffected 
students  are  to  be  found  among  the  Khams  tlian  among 
any  other  of  the  nationalities  represented  there.  Alongols 
will  occasionally  demean  themselves  by  fawning  upon 
others  in  order  to  gain  some  object  dear  to  their  hearts, 
but  the  worst  sinners  in  this  resjiect  are  the  'Tibetans — so 
much  so  that  the  Khams,  unless  they  are  thoroughly 
Tibetanised  Khams,  are  unwilling  to  enter  into  friend- 
ship with  them.  It  is  said  to  the  honor  of  the  Khams 
that  even  their  robbers  are  honorable  and  will  often 
give  a helping  hand  to  the  poor  and  weak,  and  rescue 
those  who  stand  in  imminent  peril.  The  Khain  women 
and  children,  as  a rule,  share  in  the  a])athetic  appearance 
of  the  men.  ddiey  are  often  very  unbecomingly  dressed 
and  have  none  of  the'  attractiveness  of  the  Tibetan  women, 
Avho,  like  their  hu.sbands,  fathers,  and  brothers,  are  gener- 
ally well-spoken  and  affable  in  outward  demeanor,  however 
full  of  thorns  and  brambles  their  innermost  hearts  may  be. 

1 have  been  able  to  give  here  only  a brief  and  cursory 
notice  of  some  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  ])rinci- 
pal  tribes  that  inhabit  these  unfreeprented  regions  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  with  a few  of  the  most  essential  of  the  points  of 
difference  between  them.  I might  carry  my  subdivision 
much  furthei',  and  s])eak  of  the  Khams  as  Alankhams, 
Has,  'Tsai’ongs,  etc.,  but  that  would  involve  a very  long 
and  not  very  profitable  discourse,  and  I therefore  ])ass 
on  to  to})ics  of  greater  interest. 

'To  inter])ret  correctly  the  as])irations  of  I'ibetan  Ijamas, 
theii'  ideals,  i)r  the  final  goal  which  they  strive  to 
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attjiiiij  it  may  .safely  be  .said  that  their  main  j)urpo.se 
in  entering  tlie  jjriestliood  is  only  to  })roenre  the 
largest  j)o.ssible  aiiKmnt  of  fortune,  as  well  as  the 
highest  possible  fame  in  that  entirely  secluded  world 
of  theirs.  To  seek  I'oligious  tiaith  and  to  ])i'actise  religious 
austerities  witli  a view  to  ac(puring  knowledge  and 
chai-aeter  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  noble  work  of  deliver- 
ing men  and  leading  them  to  salvation,  is  not  at  all  what 
they  wish  to  do.  If  they  study,  they  do  so  as  a means  (.>f 
gaining  reputation,  of  extending  their  iiiHuence,  and 
mainly  of  accumnlating  wealth,  d'hey  simply  desin*  to 
escape  from  the  ])ainful  struggle  of  life  in  the  world  of 
competition,  and  to  cmjoy  la/.y  and  comfortable  days  on 
earth  as  well  as  in  heaven.  Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
out  of  a thousand  seem  to  have  no  conception  of  the 
piT)blem.s  of  the  future  life,  and  there  is  nothing  dee])  in 
their  religions  life.  ‘Mt  is  more  blessed  to  receive  than  to 
give  ” is  their  motto,  and  hence  the  monastic  life, 
study  and  service,  in  its  f idlest  sense,  goes  in  their 
eyes  for  nothing.  I'he  reason  why  these  ])riests  an. I 
scholars,  who  ought  to  be  the  noblest  and  most  un- 
selfish of  all  men,  have  been  brought  to  this  state 
of  a])osta.sy,  .seems  to  be  this. 

In  Tibet,  the  social  estimation  of  ])riest  and  scholars  is 
made,  not  according  to  their  learidug  or  virtue,  nor  yet  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  good  they  have  done  foi- their 
fellow-men,  but  entii-ely  according  to  the  amount  of  ])roperty 
which  they  jtossess.  'rims,  a })riest  who  owns  an  estate  of  a 
thousand  dollar.s,  however  mean  and  ignorant  lie  may  be, 
is  much  more  influential  and  fai‘  more  highly  esteemed  in 
.society  than  a leaiau'd  and  virtuous  jiriest  who  lives  on  a 
small  income.  'I'hey  believe  in  the  alndghty  dollar,  and 
twist  S.  Paul’s  saying:  “'riiough  1 have  the  giftof  prophecy, 
and  undei'stand  all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge  ; and 
though  1 have  all  faith,  so  that  1 can  remove  mountains,  and 
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liiivenot”  money,  “Iain  notliiiig/’  'I'liey  are  earnest  tliere- 
fV)re  in  making  money,  in  whatever  way  they  find  profitalde. 
Someof  them,  as  1 liavesaid,  ai-e  engaged  in  trade  or  indust- 
rial enterprises,  and  others  in  agriculture  or  stock-farming. 
Beside.s,  it  is  their  custom  to  ap])ropriate  to  tliemselves 
tlie  remuneration  -which  they  receive  when  they  visit 
laymen’s  houses  for  the  })urpose  of  chanting  tlie  Sacred 
’f'ext  for  them,  in  accordance  with  their  priestly  duty. 

It  is  pitiful  to  contemplate  the  condition  of  the  students 
who,  without  scholarship  or  support,  are  pre})aring  in 
the  colleges  for  their  degrees,  'khey  live  hard  struggling 
lives  of  study  in  the  midst  of  want,  and  yet  the  only 
stimulus  that  encourages  them  is  the  expectation  that  they 
will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  comfortable  life  of  high  })riest.s, 
when  they  have  got  through  the  prescribed  course  of  study 
and  have  achieved  the  Doctorate.  They  do  really  suffer, 
but  their  sufferings  are  not,  so  far  as  I know,  those  of  the 
man  of  self-denial  who  strives  hard  and  struggles  against 
difficulties  for  the  noble  ambition  of  winning  souls  to 
salvation,  or  for  some  humanitarian  pur})ose  ; they  are  ex- 
ceedingly ])atient  in  suffering,  simply  with  the  hope  of 
reaping  ease  and  comfort  in  the  latter  part  of  their  lives^ 
After  a hard  monastic  life  of  some  twenty  years  when 
they  have  completed  the  whole  course  of  study,  these 
poor  students  will  have  the  honor  of  getting  the 
Doctor’s  degree,  a title  implying  the  highest  learning,  but 
in  undue  proportion  costly  ; for  be.sides  spending  nearly 
half  their  lives  in  toils  and  struggles  to  get  it,  they  have  to 
give  a grand  feast  to  all  their  schoolmasters  to  celebrate 
their  graduation.  It  is  true,  the  feast  consists  only  of  meat 
gruel,  a sort  of  ])orridge  of  meat  mixed  with  rice,  l»ut 
the  ([uantity  given  is  enormous,  as  there  are  many  capa- 
cious stomachs  to  be  filled. 

d'o  give  a feast  of  this  sort  re([uires  some  five  hundred 
yen  at  the  very  least,  each  bowlful  costing  over 
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tweutv-iivo  sen.  Of  course,  tlie  ])overty-strickeu  priests 
cannot  j)ossil)ly  ])rovi(le  the  money  theni.selves,  but  fortu- 
nately tlie  (lij)lonui  has  its  use  this  time  ; tlieir  credit  has  so 
much  inipi’oved  that  the  wealtlsy  j)riests  wlio  turned  up 
their  noses  at  needy  students  are  very  willing  now  to 
supply  them  witli  the  necessary  money,  sim})ly  because 
they  have  the  degree  and  chance  to  pay  interest.  By 
the  means  of  this  convenient  credit  tran.saction  they  can 
j)rocure  the  means  of  giving  tlie  ueces.sary  bampiet  and 
the  wealthy  priests  get  not  only  credit  for  their  generosity, 
but  also  interest  for  their  money.  But  nothing  is  more 
disa})])ointing  than  the  future  life  of  those  poor  priests,  who 
will  probably  never  succeed  in  jiaying  off  the  burden  of 
debt,  or,  if  e.Kceptionally  fortunate,  they  may  succeed  in 
doing  so  only  after  long  and  hard  struggles.  It  is  a sad 
thing  to  contemplate,  but  such  is  the  hard  lot  of  most 
Tibetan  jiriests. 


('H AFTER  LIV. 

Tibetan  Weddings  and  Wedded  Life. 

As  1 was  lodging  at  the  liouso  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  I liad  the  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted  with 
and  occasionally  to  call  on  the  other  Ministers  of  State, 
among  whom  was  one  of  the  Prime-Ministers,  of  the  name  of 
Sho  Khangwa.  (In  'i’ibet,  there  are  four  Prime-Ministers 
and  three  Ministers  of  Finance;  the  senior  Minister,  in  either 
case,  taking  the  actual  business  and  standing  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  affairs,  while  the  others  hold  only 
nominal  portfolios,  assisting  in  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment as  vice-Ministers.  Sho  Khangwa  was  the  second 
Prime-Minister).  During  my  stay  in  Lhasa,  his  daughter 
married  the  sou  of  a noble  called  the  Prince  of  Yutok.  I 
was  invited  to  the  wedding,  a ceremony  most  solemnly 
performed,  which  I attended  with  curiosity  and  interest. 
Before  proceeding  to  relate  what  I saw  on  that  occa.sion, 
I may  make  a few  observations  on  Tibetan  marriages  in 
general.  No  general  statement  can  be  made  however 
Avith  regard  to  marriage-customs,  as  they  vary  vastly 
according  to  the  different  localities.  There  are  several 
books  containing  descriptions  of  Tibetan  marriages,  but 
these  are  from  the  pens  of  European  travellers,  who  ma}' 
]ierhaps  Inwe  been  in  Chinese  Tibet,  or  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  Tibet  proper,  but  Avere  surely  not  peimiitted  to 
Aosit  Lhasa.  So  although  their  descriptions  may  be  coi’rect, 
so  far  as  they  go,  ^mt  no  detailed  account  of  a marriage  in 
Lhasa  is,  so  far  as  I knoAv,  to  be  found  in  any  of  these 
books.  It  is  next  to  impossible  for  a passing  visitor,  especi- 
ally in  such  a country  as  Tibet,  Avhere  marriage-customs 
and  manners  differ  so  much  Avith  the  Avidely  separated 
tribes,  to  giA^e  any  really  trustAvorthy  descriptions  ; still, 
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ils  circumstances  have  <^iven  me  sjiecial  ()])])ortunities  of 
observing  minutely  the  ])eo])le’s  life,  social  ami  domestic, 
in  Lhasa,  and  even  of  attending  several  wedding  cere- 
monies of  the  natives,  it  is  not  only  jirojier,  but  may  also 
))Ossibly  be  of  .some  value,  to  i-elate  my  observations  and 
e.xperiences  during  my  stay  in  the  city. 

It  is  generally  known  that  a peculiar  .system  of 
marriage  ])revails  in  'I'ibet — a plurality  md  of  wives 
but  of  husbands.  'I'he  cases  of  jiolyandry  an-  ; first, 
when  several  brothers  take  the  same  woman  as  their 
wife  at  tlu'  same  time  ; second,  when  two  or  more  men 
not  brothers,  marry  the  same  woman  by  mutual  agree- 
ment ; and  thirdly,  when  a woman,  already  marric'd 
to  one  man,  gains  influence  over  her  husband,  and,  with 
his  consent,  marries  another  in  addition.  In  case  the 
motlier  of  a family  dies,  chther  tlie  father  or  the  .son  takes 
a new  s]K)use,  who  becomes  at  the  same  time  the  wife  of 
the  other  male  mendiers  of  the  family  without  infringing 
the  law  of  the  countty.  'i'hey  are  (juite  in.sensible  to  the 
.shame  of  this  dissolute  condition  of  matrimonial  relations, 
which  can  scarcely  be  even  imagined  by  jieople  with  a 
civilised  moral  sense ; and  yet  there  do  exdst  some  res- 
trictions: marriage  of  brothers  with  sisters,  t)r  between 
cousins,  is  not  only  censured  by  the  public  as  immoral, 
but  also  ])rohibited  by  the  law  as  criminal. 

The  wife’s  authority  over  her  husbands  is  something 
surprising.  x\.ll  the  money  which  the  husbands  have  earned 
has  to  be  handed  over  to  their  wife,  and  if  one  of  the 
husbands  is  found  less  clever  or  less  successful  in  making 
money  than  the  others,  she  will  give  him  a .severe  scolding. 
When  a husband  needs  money,  he  has  to  beg  his  wife  to 
give  him  so  much  for  such  and  such  a purpose,  just  as  a 
child  does  to  its  mother.  If  she  happens  to  find  any  of 
her  husbands  keeping  back  his  earnings,  she  will  break 
out  in  anger,  and  give  him  slaps  instead  of  caresses.  In 
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sliort,  a wife  g-eiierally  exercises  a coiiunaiidiDg-  autliority 
over  her  liusftaiuls. 

8]ie  w'ill  order  tlieoi  to  go  out  sho])|)iiig  and  to  do  tLis 
or  tliat,  and  liusLands  ari'  ([uite  obedient  to  the  wife,  too, 
and  (luite  ready  to  do  everytliing  tliat  is  required,  or  that 
they  find  suitalile  to  soothe  her.  When  two  or  more  men 
have  anything  to  agree  upon  among  them,  they  do  not 
decide  tor  themselves,  but  run  home  and  ask  their  wife’s 
0])inion  before  coming  to  a final  decision,  and,  if  she  has 
no  objection,  they  will  meet  again  and  settle  the  matter. 
Though  polyamhw  is  the  ])revailing  sy.stem  of  marriage  in 
Tibet,  there  are  a few  exceptional  cases  of  monogamistic 
couples,  generally  in  cases  where  the  husband  is  in  a com- 
paratively influential  po.sition. 

Another  peculiarity  in  connexion  with  marriage  is  that 
an  agreement,  to  the  effect  that  either  husband  or  wife 
may  divorce  the  other  whenever  he  or  she  has  become 
averse  to  continuing  as  the  other’s  partner,  is  ac- 
knowledged as  a legitimate  condition  of  a matrimonial 
contract. 

I come  now  to  a description  of  the  marriage  cere- 
mony as  observed  in  Lhasa.  The  Tibetans,  whether  men 
(jr  women,  marry  generally  between  the  twentieth  and 
twenty-fifth  years  of  age. 

Although  there  are  some  exceptions  (especially  in  the 
case  of  couples  married  late  in  life,  where  the  husband’s 
age  much  exceeds  that  of  his  wife)  usually  both  bride  and 
groom  are  of  about  ecpial  age.  If  a woman  who  has  five 
brothers  as  her  husbands  gives  birth  to  a child,  the  eldest 
of  the  brothers  is  called  the  father  of  the  child  and  the 
rest  the  uncles.  One  European  writer  says  that  in  Tibet 
the  eldest  of  the  brothers,  who  have  the  same  woman  as 
their  wife,  is  called  the  great  father  of  her  children,  and 
the  younger  brothers  their  small  fathers  ; but  this  I have 
not  been  able  to  verify. 

45 
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^J’here  is  almost  no  such  thing,  so  far  as  my  ex])erienco  of 
the  'ribetans  lias  gone,  as  a woman  choosing  her  own 
husbands.  'I'lie  choice  of  husbands  and  all  decision 
connected  therewith  are  made  by  the  jiarents  only, 
and  the  daim'liter  herself  who  is  ‘••oiny  to  be  married  is 
never  ])ermitted  to  make  any  choice  of  her  jiartner,  nor 
even  to  take  any  jiart  in  the  consultation  regarding  her 
own  marriage.  She  is  com])elled  to  marry  whomsoever  her 
jiarents  decide  ujion  for  her  husband.  Xot  only  so,  but 
jiarents  never  tc'll  their  daughter  at  all  that  a jirojiosal  has 
been  made,  or  that  they  are  going  to  give  her  in  marriage, 
until  the  veiy  day  of  the  wedding.  1’liese  coiujiulsory 
marriages,  therefore,  frequently  end  in  divorce.  However, 
in  the  remote  country  or  evmi  in  the  city,  sometimes  a girl 
selects  her  jiartner  and  obtains  jicrmission  from  her  jiarents 
to  marry  the  man  of  hei-  choice.  Such  cases,  howc'ver 
are  very  excejitional. 

it  is  the  universal  usage  throughout  the  country  for  the 
jiarents  of  a young  man  of  marriageable  age  to  make 
emjuiries  for  a suitable  bride  among  families  eijual  in 
lineage,  fortune  and  rank  with  their  own.  When  such 
a girl  is  found,  they  at  once  communicate  through  a 
middleman  with  the  girl’s  jiarents,  asking  whether 
she  may  be  given  as  wife  to  their  .sons.  If  the 
answer  is  a sinijile  negative,  the  middleman  nndei’stands 
that  the  case  is  an  entirely  hojieless  one;  but  if  they  say: 
“ VV'^e  will  see  about  it  ” or  siimething  to  that  effect,  he 
will  call  on  them  several  times  and  talk  of  all  the 
good  (jualities  of  the  young  man,  his  jiarents  and  every- 
thing about  him.  'I'lieu  the  girl’s  jiarents,  after  giving  a 
conditional  consent  to  the  jirojiosal,  go  to  a fortune-teller 
or  a,  high  jiriest  to  ask  his  judgment  and  advice  in  this  im- 
jiortant  mattiv,  or  they  will  go  to  a sorceri'r  who  is  believed 
to  be  able  to  give  information  about  the  future,  and  then 
only  will  tlu'y  give  a deiiniti'  answer  to  the  miildlemati. 
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^riic'  parents  on  cacli  side  keej)  tlie  whole  tliino-  a 
secret  tVoui  their  son  or  daughter,  even  after  tlie  hetrothal 
lias  been  decided  upon,  d’hus  both  bride  and  groom  go  to 
the  very  day  of  tlieir  wedding,  without  knowing  anytlnng 
of  their  own  niarriege — neitlier  tlie  ])reliininary  consulta- 
tions nor  the  naitie  of  the  bride  or  groom  ; they  ai’e  brought 
face  to  face  for  the  first  time  on  the  wedding  day.  d'here 
is  no  custom  of  exchanging  ]n-esents  between  bidde  and 
bridegroom,  or  of  the  bride’s  bringing  a dowry  to  lic'r 
husband  as  in  Japan,  and  no  consultation  or  arrangement 
is  made,  or  anvthinglike  a marriuo-e-con tract  reu’arding  the 
])roperty  of  the  parties  concerned  ; only  the  bride’s  ]iarents, 
to  keep  up  the  honor  of  the  family,  have  to  furnish  their 
daughter  with  all  things  needed  for  her  marriage,  suitable 
to  their  social  standing;  else  they  would  be  disgraced 
in  the  ])ublic  eye.  (Jn  the  groom’s  side  also  his 
parents  send  a present  of  some  money  to  the  bride’s 
mother  as  Mireast  money’  or  nurse  expense,  remunera- 
tion for  her  marriage  and  care  in  bringing  uj)  the 
girl.  Then,  again,  the  jiarents  on  both  sides  go  and 
enquire  of  a fortune-teller  or  sorcerei’,  before  fixing  upon 
the  day  of  the  wedding  or  of  beginning  to  make  the  neces- 
sary preparations. 

On  the  morning  of  the  wedding,  the  girl’s  ])arents,  who 
have  already  been  informed  of  the  time  when  the  middle- 
man is  to  come  fiom  the  groom’s  house,  casually  tell  the 
girl  that  the  weather  being  very  tine  they  intend  going  to 
the  Temple,  and  that  she  had  better  go  with  them,  and  that 
as  they  are  going  to  have  a-  “lingka.  feast”  she  had  better 
have  her  hair  done,  or  words  to  that  efli'ct.  ’I  he  girl  is 
generally  much  delighted  at  hearing  this,  and  starts  at  once 
to  dress  hei'self  (jnite  unconscious  of  the  stratagem. 
But  sometimes  a clever  girl  sees  through  the  artifice  and 
breaks  into  tears  of  sorrow  at  her  unex])ected  dejiai'lure 
from  her  old  home. 


THKKE  YEAKS  IN  TI13ET. 


GIRL  WEEPING  AT  BEING  SUDDENLY  COMMANDED  TO  MARRY 
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A gii'l  who  is  unawiu'o  of  this  {irtifioe  will  wash  and 
scrub  her  face  and  body  as  her  pai-ents  bid  her,  and  make 
herself  as  smart  as  they  ]dease.  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  as  a 
gxmeral  custom  in  3'ibet,  ordinary  peo])le  never  wash  their 
faces  or  bodies  at  all,  thongh  the  nobles  do  so  every  morn- 
ing just  after  leaving  their  beds.  The  manner  in  which  they 
wash  their  faces  is  almost  more  like  a joke.  When  a 
nobleman  gets  np  in  the  morning,  a maid  or  attendant  will 
briim-  him  a ladleful  of  warm  Avater  which  he  first  takes  in 

O 

the  ]ndms  of  his  hands  and  then  puts  into  his  mouth. 
After  holding  it  in  there  for  a while  he  s[)its  it  back  into  his 
palms  little  by  little  and  then  washes  his  face  with  it. 
When  the  water  in  the  month  is  all  gone,  he  will  spit 
several  times  on  to  his  jialms  and  again  rub  his 
face.  It  is  true  that  basins  are  used  by  some  Tibetans  : 
the  above  is  however  the  normal  Avay. 

'To  return,  the  girl,  knoAving  nothing  about  the  trick  in 
store  for  her  and  e.vpecting  to  go  out  for  amusement, 
is  cheerful  and  gay,  busily  engaged  in  her  toilet,  and 
adorning  her  hair  Avith  her  old  comb  and  pins,  Avhen  her 
parents  come  to  her  Avith  a new  comb,  pins  and  other 
toilet  articles  (all  of  Avhich  have  been  secretly  presented  by 
the  groom’s  parents  through  the  middleman)  and  say  to 
her  : “Your  pins  and  comb  are  too  old,  my  dear,  Ave  have 
some  ueAv  ones  for  you;  here  they  are;  and  a good 
bottle  of  hair-oil  too.  You  must  dress  yourself  up  as 
nicely  as  possible,”  and  so  on.  'Phen  when  at  last  the  toilet 
is  comjdete,  the  parents  tell  her  for  the  first  time  that  an 
engagement  has  already  been  made  with  so  and  so,  Avhom 
she  has  to  marry  that  da^’.  1 his  is  the  general  custom 

not  only  in  Lhasa,  Vmt  also  in  Shigatze  and  other  towns. 

Hut,  as  I have  already  said,  a sagacious  girl  avIio  can 
see  through  her  ])arents’  artifices  is  not  generally  Avilling 
to  dress  herself  n])  for  the  occasion,  but  Avill  be  found 
weeping  at  her  unforeseen  calamities  and  sets  herself  to 
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coinplaiiiino'  in  tliis  strain  “ Oli  ! dear  me  ! I don’t  want  to 
leave  my  home.  It  is  not  fair  of  father  and  mother 
to  marry  me  off  to  a jierson  whom  1 shall  jirobahly  not  like. 
How  can  I get  out  of  it?”  .Vnd  then  she  becomes 
very  depre.s.sed,  and  devotes  absolutely  no  attention  to  her 
hair-dre.ssing.  In  this  case,  however,  the  girl’s  friends, 
who  are  there  to  help  in  the  preiiarations  for  her 
wedding,  try  to  cheei'  her  uj)  and  encourage  her  to  obey 
her  ])arents,  ami  even  help  her  to  adorn  and  dress 
herself. 

,\fter  all  these  pri'paratioiis  are  over,  the  bride’s  jiarents 
have  to  give  a.  series  of  farewell  bampiets  for  their 
daughter,  which  will  last  two  weeks,  or  even  more 
sometimes,  if  tlieir  family  is  rich  or  high  in  social  rank, 
bnt  two  or  three  days  only  in  the  case  of  the  ])oor.  During 
these  festivities,  the  relatives  and  acapiaintances  of  her 
parents  visit  the  family  with  presents  of  money,  food,  or 
clothes,  to  congratulate  them  on  their  daughter’s  happy 
wedding,  the  value  of  the  ])resents  differing  according 
t(.)  the  visitor’s  wealth  as  well  as  their  intimacy  with  the 
familv.  'rhese  visitors  are  cordially  entertained  with 
Tibetan  tea  and  cold  spirits,  which  they  drink  to  exces.s, 
visitors  and  host  alike  enjoying  the  good  things  provided, 
and  having  a regular  good  time  or  what  they  call  a 
chachang  pemma,  the  hajpiiest  state  in  the  world. 

While  drinking,  they  eat  nothing  at  all  ; but  at  the 
afternoon  meal  they  take  some  meat  and  wheat-cakes. 
The  meat  they  eat  is  generally  the  flesh  of  the  yak, 
or  that  of  goats  or  sheep  ; pork  is  sometimes  used  iu  IjIui.si, 
but  beef  is  very  rare  tlu-oughout  the  country,  and  is 
especiallv  rare  iu  the  case  of  wedding  feasts.  'I  heir  cook- 
ing and  bill  of  fare  are  very  sinpile  : three  dishes  of  meat, 
raw,  dried  and  boiled  (roast  meat  is  nevc'r  seem  at  a 
wedding).  'I'he  boileel  meat  is  cetoked  in  oil  and  salt,  or 
sometimes  in  salt  and  water  and  is  brought  in  first. 
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together  with  t.s’U.,  a concoction  of  cheese,  hntter  and 
sugar.  A\'hen  these  are  all  gone,  a big  dish  of  boiled  I'ice 
mixed  with  butter,  sugar,  raisins  and  Chinese  persimmons 
is  served.  In  the  evening,  again,  the  guests  are  enter- 
tained to  a dinner  in  which  a sort  of  vermicelli, 
made  of  wheat-flour  and  eggs,  or  pure  Chinese  cookery 
is  set  before  the  guests.  In  this  manner  the}'  have 
three  or  four  meals  a day  ; and  besides  these,  tea 
and  intoxicants  are  constantly  served  during  the  intervals 
between  the  meals.  While  eating  and  driidcing  the 
guests  are  regaled  with  pleasant  talk,  and  when  the 
feasts  begin  to  flag  they  revive  the  fun  by  singing  and 
dancing.  It  is  verv  interesting  to  see  men  auid  women 
like  the  moving  beads  of  a rosary,  dancing  and  jumping 
promiscuously  round  and  round  the  circles.  They  dance  in  a 
regnlar  and  .systematic  manner,  each  keeping  ste])  with 
the  music  as  carefully  as  if  he  w'ere  a soldier  at  drill, 
and  yet  the  regularity  aud  solemnity  of  the  dance  does 
not  in  least  interfere  with  the  keenness  and  zest  of  their 
enjoyment.  The  instrument  used  iii  their  dance  music 
is  called  diwiiuja'ti,  and  is  often  used  in  accompanying  sing- 
ing as  well  as  dancing. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  festive  time  (I  may  observe 
that  it  is  only  the  poorest  folk  that  dispense  with  the  pre- 
nuptial feasts),  usually  on  the  eve  of  the  wedding,  the 
parents  of  the  bridegroom  send  their  re])resentative  and 
the  middleman,  with  a number  of  attendants,  to  the  bride’s 
home  to  receive  the  bride.  Thev  bring  with  them  a 
])resent  of  some  money  as  lULrin  or  ‘breast  money  ’ for 
the  bride’s  parents,  who  are  obliged  to  seem  a little  back- 
ward about  taking  it,  etiquette  demanding  that  they  should 
require  a good  deal  of  coaxing  before  acce])ting  such  a 
present,  d'he  nurin  may  vary  in  amount  fivun  a couple 
of  dollars  to  two  hundred  or  even  five  hundred  dollars. 
Some  parents  (not  many)  refuse  it  absolutely,  saying 
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that  the  girl  heing-  tlieir  beloved  daughter,  it  is  not  their 
ex])ectatioii  or  their  desire  to  receive  any  nurin,  but  that 
they  “only  hojie  heartily  that  their  daughter  will  be  loved 
by  and  enjoy  a luijijiy  life  among  the  family  to  which 
she  is  given  in  marriage.  ” 

Then  the  middleman  gives  the  bride  the  di'es.s,  belt, 
Chinese  shoes  and  all  other  articles  necessary  for  a 
bride  during  the  wedding  ceremony,  these  too  being 
jiresented  by  the  groom’s  jiarents,  and  these  the  bride 
cannot  I'efuse  ; she  must  wear  tlumi  even  thoimh  thev 
ilo  not  suit  her.  In  addition  to  the.se  o-ifrs  the  bride 

O 

generally  receives  a precious  gem,  such  as  is  usually 
worn  by  a woman  of  Lhasa  on  the  middle  of  her 
forehead.  This  gem  is  said  to  be  a sign  of  a woman’s 
being  married,  though  in  Lhasa  there  seems  to  exist  no 
strict  discrimination  in  the  mattei’,  for  unmari-ied  women 
in  that  city  often  wear  it  as  a mere  ornament.  In  Shigatze 
and  the  neighboring  provinces,  however,  the  use  of  the 
gem  is  strictly  restricted,  as  a matter  of  fact,  exclusively 
to  inai'ried  women,  who  wear  it  high  up  at  the  back  of 
the  head,  so  that  they  can  be  easily  di.stinguished  from 
single  females.  In  the  case  of  a divorce,  a husband  has 
simply  to  pluck  off  the  gem  from  his  wife’s  head  without 
the  trouble  of  going  to  court,  or  asking  the  authorities  to 
alter  the  census,  ’rids  single  act  on  the  part  of  the 
husband  properly  and  perfectly  certifies  and  letrallses  the 
divorce. 

Be.sides  the  things  neces.sary  for  a bride  to  wear  during 
the  ceremony  which  the  bridegroom’s  parents  have  to 
])i‘ovide,  many  valuable  ornaments,  a fringe,  neck-rings,  ear- 
ring.s,  finger-rings,  ornanumted  armlets  and  breast-jewels^ 
are  given  by  the  bride’s  own  jiarents,  for  what  the 
groom’s  parents  send  the  bride-elect  is  confined  to  the 
dress,  belt,  under-wear  and  shoes,  to  bo  worn  on  the 
t.)Ccasion  of  the  wedding  ceremony. 
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'I'liPD,  tliose  wlio  coDie  to  receive  the  ])ri(le  stay  at  tiie 
bride’s  house  tliat  oiglit^  aud  enjoy  a few  pleasant  liours 
di-inking  Avith  tlie  family. 

An  interesting’  feature  of  this  drinking  feast  is  that  the 
middleman  and  the  representatives  of  the  bridegroom’s 
family  have  to  be  very  careful  not  to  drink  too  much  that 
niglit^  because  it  is  the  custom  for  the  friends  aud  relatives 
of  the  bride’s  family  to  trv  to  steal  somethiiiR'  from  them 
if  the  drink  should  hap]ien  to  make  them  drowsy.  If  they 
succeed,  they  show  what  they  huA'e  stolen  before  all  the 
guests  assembled  the  next  morning,  and  boast  of  the 
success  of  theii’  trick,  and  their  Au'ctims  have  to  pay  them 
some  tAventy  tanka  of  'J'ibetan  silver,  or  tAvo  dollars  and  a 
half  in  American  gold,  as  a ])enalty  for  their  careles.sness. 
So  the  middleman  and  the  others  do  all  they  can  not  to  be 
tem]ded  to  drink,  Avhile  the  bride’s  friends  and  relatiA'es 
ply  their  gnests  Avdth  liquor  and  Avill  take  no  refusal.  The 
reader  can  imagine  the  noise  and  uproar  that  sometimes 
ensue.  But  in  urging  their  guests  to  drink,  the  friends  of 
the  bride  must  strictly  observe  the  old  ancestral  customs, 
or  else  the  middleman  and  the  representatives  of  the 
groom’s  family  will  ridicule  them  tor  their  ignorance,  and 
thus  everlasting  shame  Avill  come  upon  the  bride’s  family. 
'Hie  others,  in  their  turn,  have  to  arm  themselves  Avith  suit- 
able reasons  for  abstinence.  They  have  to  say  that  chang 
is  the  Avorst  of  all  sorts  of  poison,  that  it  is  a maker  of 
(piarrels  or  a robber  of  Avisdoni.  The  refusal  to  drink 
must  always  be  clothed  in  some  proverbial  expression  of 
this  kind,  according  to  the  old  time-honored  customs, 
and  tne  ordinary  Tibetan  Avc)uld  be  very  much  disappointed 
and  almost  feel  that  he  had  not  been  to  a ])roper  Avedding, 
if  it  Avas  not  accompanied  Avith  their  friendly  Avranglings 
over  the  cups. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

Wedding  Ceremonies. 

Parly  in  the  morning  of  the  nnptial  day  tlie  father  and 
mother  give  a farewell  banquet  in  the  house  of  the  bride. 
At  the  same  time  the  priests  of  the  Old  School,  generally 
known  as  the  ‘ Scarlet- Hoods  ’ or  Red-Ca])S,  are  asked  by 
the  family  to  h )ld  a festal  service  in  honor  of  the  village 
and  family  (lods.  The  object  of  the  festival  is ’to 
inform  the  (lods  of  the  daughter’s  being  engaged  and  to 
take  leave  of  them,  and  further  to  ])ray  the  (rods  not  to  do 
any  injury  to  their  family  beca\ise  of  their  daughter’s 
leaving  them  for  ever,  as  in  return  they  ])romise  to  make 
offerings  to  them  and  recite  the  Sacred  Text  for  their  ])leas- 
nre.  Such  ceremonies  in  general  are  held  at  the  temple 
to  which  the  ‘ Scarlet-Hoods’  belong.  Simultaneously  with 
the  above  another  festival  is  held  in  the  house  of  the  bride 
by  the  ])7-iest  of  the  Bon  religion  (jn-onounced  Pon,  but 
written  Bon),  the  old  religion  of  Tibet,  to  pri')])itiate  the 
(rod  Lu-i  (dyalpo,  or  King- IJragcm,  who  according  to  the 
'I’ibetan  mythology  is  the  pi-otector  of  the  fortunes  of 
each  individual  family.  It  is  a eonsfant  fear  with 
’I'ibetans  that  if  it  should  ever  ha])pen  that  a man 
should  provoke  this  Hod’s  anger  by  any  means  whatevei’, 
the  consecjuence  will  be  the  entire  destruction  of  his  for- 
tune. 'rherefore  lest  the  (fod  should  leave  the  family 
and  follow  the  daughter  to  whom  he  is  affectionately 
attached,  and  thus  abandon  the  family  to  utter  ])overty, 
lU)  efforts  whatsoever  are  spared  by  the  family  to  keep 
him  away  from  the  daughter.  'The  jiassages  from  the  Bon 
scripture  which  are  read  on  the  occasion  of  the  ceremony 
ai'e  very  interesting.  In  most  of  the  cases  the  sentences 
are  the  same,  and,  in  the  main,  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
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finnily  to  wliicli  the  daughter  has  been  engaged  is  not  en- 
joyingijsuch  ha])piness  as  tlie  maiden’s  own  family  enjoys  ; 
and  again  tl)at  it  is  not  dignified  for  the  King-])ragon  to 
go  to  another  house  in  ])nrsnit  of  a girl  : it  is  advisable 
for  the  God  to  stay  with  the  present  fainily  and  look  after 
its  interests,  as  before  ; for  boundless  will  be  the  happiness 
that  he  shall  enjoy  in  ease  he  stays  with  the  present 
family  as  hitherto.  After  all,  this  is  not  a matter  of  mere 
traditional  formality,  for  among  the  people  of  Tibet  the 
superstition  is  common  that  if  the  King-Uragon  should 
leave  a family  for  evei’  to  follow  a daughter  on  her  marriage, 
the  family  will  be  reduced  to  utter  ])overty  ; hence  these 
customs  are  universally  observed  by  the  people. 

The  bancpiet  over,  there  enters  the  preacher  who  is  to 
exhort  the  bride.  He  stands  in  front  of  the  bride,  and 
instructs  her  by  means  of  a collection  of  maxims  which  he 
has  wmll  committed  to  memory  previous  to  the  ceremony. 
The  preacher  is  a kind  personage,  selected  from  people 
who  are  accomplished  in  such  things.  In  almost  all 
cases  the  Avords  of  exhortation  are  about  the  same,  and 
they  are  composed  of  very  easy  expressions,  so  that  any- 
body can  understand  them.  The  sentences  say  that  Avhen 
the  bride  goes  to  the  house  of  her  husband,  she  must 
behave  with  uniform  kindness  ; that,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
Avoman  to  be  obedient  to  her  superiors,  once  she  goes  to  her 
husband’s  she  must  not  only  be  obedient  to  her  parents-in- 
laAv,  but  must  also  Avait  u})on  her  husband  and  his  brothers 
and  sisters  Avith  equal  kindness,  and  more  especially  must 
she  love  her  husbend’s  younger  brothers  and  sisters  Avith 
the  same  kindness  that  she  has  f<n-  her  true  brothers  or 
sisters  ; she  must  treat  her  servants  as  if  they  Avere  her 
own  children,  and  the  like.  Here  and  there  in  the 
intervals  of  the  exho}-tations  is  inserted  a story,  Avhich  is 
told  bv  the  ])reacher  Avith  such  skill  that  the  bride  is 
generally  deejily  impressed.  When  the  exhortation  is 
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ovei’,  the  father  and  mother  of  the  bride  sit  befoi’e  her,  and 
with  tears  re])eat  exhortations  similar  to  those  previously 
recited  by  the  regular  j)i‘eacher.  Then  also  come  the 
relatives  and  friends  uf  the  bride,  who,  bursting  into  tears, 
and  taking  the  bride  by  the  hand,  make  their  exliortations 
most  tenderly  and  in  a most  caressing  manner.  After 
these  ceremonies,  the  bride  has  at  last  to  leave  her  old 
home,  'f'here  is  no  fixed  standard  as  to  the  })ro])erty  which 
a bride  takes  with  her  to  her  husbaiur.s  on  the  occasion  of 
lier  marriage.  Some  are  I'ich  emmgh  to  take  a piece  of 
land  as  a dowiy,  but  some  c;ui  afford  only  to  take  a few 
clothes. 

When  she  leaves  her  house,  the  bride  wee])s  bitterly, 
and  all  efforts  to  get  her  on  horseback  are  in  vain  ; she 
prostrates  herself  on  the  ground  and  lies  there  obstinately 
hel])less.  Her  features  become  those  of  one  whose  heart  is 
too  heavy  to  ])ai't  with  her  parents  and  her  home.  In 
such  a case,  the  bride  is  lifted  up  and  ])laced  by  friends  on 
horseback.  She  does  not  ride  in  the  same  manner  as 
we.sterns  do,  but  astride,  after  the  Ja])anese  fashion. 
Women  in  Tibet  are  v('ry  good  riders  ; they  do  not  ihde 
with  long  stirrups,  but  with  legs  bent  back,  as  if  they 
wei'e  astride  on  a verv  low  bench,  and  use  an  extrenielv 
short  stirrup  leather.  There  is  no  difference  between  men 
and  women  in  the  manner  of  riding.  While  in  'I’ibet  I used 
to  ride  in  the  same  manner,  and  during  the  first  ])art  of  my 
experiences  1 had  a hard  time  of  it,  more  especially  in  the 
case  of  a long  ride,  after  which  I often  felt  mnch  }>ain 
about  my  legs. 

Now  the  bride,  thus  ])laced  on  horseback,  makes  her 
wav  to  the  hous('  of  (lu‘  bridi'groom.  She  is  dressed  in 
the  wedding  garment  whicdi  has  bi'en  presential  to  her  liy 
the  f)ridegroom,  and  also  wears  the  ornaments  for  head 
and  arms  which  have  been  jnvsented  to  her  by  her  own 
j)arents,  and  her  head  and  face  are  covered  with  n')i- 
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clui)/-  )ia-V(ja,  tlie  })rc'c-ious  cloths  Avoveii  from  siiccp’s  wool,  in 
stripes  of  _yellow,  green,  red,  white  and  black.  On  account 
of  the  cloth,  no  glimpse  of  her  face  can  be  caught.  '^I'lie 
back  of  her  neck  is  also  covered  with  a small  banner, 
called  the  ‘banner  of  good  omen’.  This  ‘banner  of  good 
omen  ’ is  made  of  a tine  silk  stuff  d3'ed  in  live  different 
colors,  and  is  some  fourteen  inches  or  so  in  length  ; it  is 
inscribed  Avith  good  Avishes  for  her  future. 

The  people  avIio  have  come  to  see  the  bride  off  and 
those  aaTio  have  come  to  receive  her  all  go  on  horseback, 
and  on  their  Ava}'  to  the  bridegroom’s  house  six  baiu|uets 
altogether  are  given  by  the  relatiA'es  of  the  bride  and  of 
the  bridegroom.  Those  aaTio  have  come  to  see  the  bride 
off  give  three  banquets  at  three  different  points  on 
the  road,  and  those  who  haAm  come  to  Avelcome  her 
gh'e  three  similar  banquets.  Sometimes  the  banquets 
are  giA'en  at  places  tAvo  miles  apart,  and  sometimes  three, 
as  the  case  ma}'  be,  and  after  the  sixth  banquet  has  duly 
taken  place,  the  gate  of  the  bridegroom’s  house  is  at  last 
reached  b}'  the  Avedding  procession.  In  these  banquets, 
hoAveA’er  nobody  drinks  auj'thing  to  excess,  because  OAmr^^ 
one  is  impressed  Avith  the  fact  that  he  has  been  entrusted 
AA'ith  the  very  important  duty  of  taking  the  bi-ide  in  safet}' 
to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom,  and  so  the  others,  recognis- 
ing the  situation,  never  press  any  one  to  drink  to  excess. 
As  a rule,  it  is  customaiy  in  Tibet  to  press  one’s  guests 
to  eat  the  dainties  which  haAm  been  set  before  them,  Avhile 
for  the  guests  it  is  considered  very  impolite  to  taste  such 
dainties  immediately ; to  do  so  Avithout  a great  deal  of 
pressure  is  to  be  as  vulgar  as  a Chinaman.  The  banquets 
are  given  by  the  friends  of  the  biade  and  bridegroom 
at  the  lumses  of  their  friends  or  at  theij’  own,  but  on 
the  aaTioIo  it  is  moi'e  usual  to  have  tents  erected  at 
coiiA'enient  places  in  Helds  on  the  Avay  to  the  bridegroom’s 
house,  and  to  entertain  the  Avedding  procession  there. 
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THROWING  AN  IMITATION  SWCRD  AT  THE  BRIDE- 
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'riius  the  gate  of  the  hridegruom’.s  lioiise  is  reached. 
It  Avoidd  not  occur  tn  anybody  that  there  sliould  be  any 
(|nestion  as  to  wliether  the  bride  could  at  once  be  admitted 
to  the  house  of  the  bridegi-oom  or  not,  as  tliose  wlio  liad  come 
to  receive  the  bride  on  tlie  way  were  the  relatives  of  the 
bridegroom.  However,  tlie  fact  is  (juite  the  reverse.  This 
is  where  the  Tib'^tan  custom  apjiear  so  strange  in  tlie  eyes  of 
a foreigner.  VVdien  the  bride  reaches  the  gate,  slie  finds  it 
locked,  bolted,  and  barred  against  her  ingress.  In  the 
crowd  gathered  in  front  of  tlie  gate  of  the  bridegroom’s 
house,  there  is  a man  whose  duty  it  is  to  di'ive  away  the 
evil  spirits,  or  epidemic  diseases,  which,  it  is  believed  by 
the  j)eo])le,  may  have  followed  the  bride  on  hei' way  to  tlie 
bridegroom’s.  Hidden  under  his  right  hand,  the  man  has 
a sword  which  is  called  the  Toniid,  or  the  sword  of  the 
secret  charm,  with  which  lie  tears  such  evil  spirits  or 
epidemic  diseases  to  jiieces.  The  sword  is  made  of  a 
mixture  of  baked  Hour,  butter  and  water,  fried  hard  and 
colored  with  the  red  juice  of  a jilant.  Its  shape  is  long 
and  triangular,  like  a bayonet;  it  looks  like  a sword,  and 
is  said  to  have  some  secret  charm,  pronounced  by  a ])riest, 
concealed  in  it.  The  spectators  do  not  know  which  one 
in  the  crowd  has  the  sword,  but  some  one  must  liave  it, 
and  as  soon  as  the  bride  arrives  the  man,  taking  advantage 
of  any  opjiortunity  that  may  offer,  throws  it  in  the  face  of 
the  bride,  and  runs  inside  the  gate,  the  door  of  which 
opens  to  receive  him  as  he  discharges  this  duty.  No  sooner 
has  the  man  Hed  inside  the  gate,  than  the  door  is  again 
closed,  and  the  bride  is  left  standing  outside,  all  covered 
with  the  red  fragments  of  the  stuff  that  has  been  thrown 
at  her.  One  may  wonder  what  can  be  the  origin  of  such 
a custom,  and  one  is  told  that  the  bride,  on  taking  leave  of 
her  family,  has  lost  the  ])rotection  of  the  (rods  of  the 
village  and  of  tin*  house  in  which  she  has  been  a resident, 
and  the  people  are  afraid  that,  for  want  of  the  divine  protec- 
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tioii,  the  hride  must  liave  met  with  a crowd  of  evil  »})irit,s,  or 
epidemic  diseases,  on  lier  Avay  to  the  hridegroom’s  liouse, 
and  that  these  miglit  cause  some  iiijuiT  to  the  new  couple  ; 
hence  the  use  of  the  'rorma  to  conquer  such  evil  s])irits,  or 
epidemic  diseases. 

'^I’heu  one  wants  to  kno\v  why  the  man  fled  inside  the 
gate,  and  caused  the  door  to  he  closed  after  him,  imme- 
diately after  throwing  the  sword  in  the  face  of  the  hride. 
'fdiere  is  a peculiar  sort  of  custom  prevalent  at  weddings, 
hy  which  every  one  caught  hy  the  hride’s  friends  is  hound 
to  ])ay  them  a ])enalty  of  twenty  tanka,  and  therefore  the 
man  Hies  iinside  the  gate  lest  he  should  he  caught  hy 
the  })eo])le  who  have  come  to  see  the  hride  off.  By  this 
time  the  peo])le  inside  the  gate,  who  have  heen  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  the  wedding  ])rocession,  demand  that 
the  bride’s  l^arty  give  sheppa  (e.xplanation)  at  the 
gate,  or  else  the  hride  cannot  he  admitted.  The  she])])a 
consists  of  many  heautiful  words  and  fine  phrases,  indi- 
Cfrting  wishes  for  good  luck  and  Itappiness.  In  response 
to  their  demands,  the  man  in  the  wedding  procession 
whose  duty  it  is  to  say  the  ‘explanation’  lias 
to  say  : “We  want  to  say  sheppa,  hut  for  lack  of 
the  kata  we  cannot  do  so.”  On  hearing  this  the 
man  inside  the  gate  shows  a tiny  piece  of  kata  through  a 
chink  in  the  gate  and  says  : “ Here  is  the  kata,”  hut  no 

sooner  has  he  done  so  than  he  promptly  jmlls  it  hack  - 
again.  One  may  wonder  wh}'  the  people  should  pull  the 
cloth  in  so  quickly,  and  one  is  told  that  it  is  in  considera- 
tion of  a peculiar  custom,  that  the  man  must  ])ay  twenty 
tanka  as  penalty  to  any  of  the  bride’s  friends  that  can 
catch  hold  of  the  cloth  ; naturally  therefore,  it  is  quickly 
pulled  away.  On  seeing  the  kata,  the  man  in  the  wed- 
ding procession  whose  duty  it  is  to  say  sheppa  solemnly 
says  as  follows  : “ ’hhis  is  the  gate  which  leads  to  the 
store-house  where  many  jirecious  and  valuable  things  are 
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l\e])t  ; tlio  ])inars  are  liuilt  of  gold  and  tlie  door  of  .silver 
and  inside  the  gate  there  is  a hall  of  wor.shi])  which  is 
made  of  natural  cloisonne ; there  is  also  a jialace,  the 
inmates  of  which  are  as  virtuous  and  beautiful  as  angels 
and  (xods.” 

Words  similar  to  these  are  said,  and  at  the  termination 
ot  the  she])})a  the  gate  is  o])en. 

1 must  here  not  omit  to  say  that  on  her  way  to  the  bride- 
groom’s, as  she  is  riding  past  a certain  village,  the  bride  is 
sometimes  caught  hold  of  and  carried  off  by  the  jieople  of 
the  village,  on  the  prete.xt  that  her  coming  will  cause  some 
injury  to  them,  as  it  is  believed  by  them  also  that  the 
bride  has  lost  the  protection  of  the  (rods  of  her  native 
place,  and  that  during  her  journey  many  evil  s])irits  and 
epidemic  diseases  must  have  taken  hold  of  her,  and  that 
these,  on  arriving  at  the  village,  will  do  great  damage  to 
its  farms  and  cause  much  injury  to  tlie  inhabitants.  So 
the  people  of  the  village  carry  off'  the  bride  as  a compens- 
ation for  such  prosjjective  damage,  and  in  order  to  get  a 
safe  passage  through  the  village  the  attendants  of  the 
bride  must  jiay  ransom.  I may  say  that  this  is  a very  rare 
occurrence  in  a town,  but  in  lonely  parts  of  the  country  it 
will  sometimes  take  ])lace.  It  must  be  understood  that  it 
is  generally  in  the  case  of  a family  which  is  not  ])opidar 
with  its  neigbors  that  the  bride  receives  such  treatment. 

Upon  the  gate  being  ojiened,  the  mother  of  the 
bridegroom  comes  out  with  some  sour  milk  and 
cltriiia  in  her  hands.  Cliema  is  a mi.xture  of  baked 
dour,  butter,  sugar  and  taro-root.  'I'aro-root  is  a kind 
of  potato,  produced  iu  'L'ibet,  as  large  as  a man’s  little 
finger,  and  very  nice  to  eat.  C'hema  and  sour  milk  are 
used  only  when  there  is  a celebi-ation  of  some  extraordinary 
occasion.  .\  little  of  this  is  distributed  to  each  person  in 
the  procession,  who  ivceives  it  on  his  ])alm  and  eats  it. 
Tliis  ceremony  ov('r,  tin*  mother  h'ads  the  party  into  her 
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house  iuitl  gives  a haiuiiiet  in  lioiior  of  tliehvide,  when  tlie 
j)riest  of  tlie  “ Old  SchuoT’  is  called  u])on  toinforiu  the  (iods 
of  the  village  and  of  the  house  that  an  addi  ion  has  been 
made  to  the  members  of  the  family  by  the  arrival  of  the 
bride,  and  that,  therefore,  the  (Iods  are  prayed  to  extend 
their  arms  to  the  bride,  and  to  be  her  protectors  hence- 
foinvard. 

These  prayers  over,  the  father  and  mother  of  the  bride- 
groom give  a piece  of  kata  to  the  cou})le,  and  to  all  the 
other  peo2)le  •who  have  come  to  see  the  bride  olf  or  to 
receive  her.  Such  is  the  ceremony  that  makes  the  happy 
con])le  husband  and  wife.  Before  the  feasting  has  begun 
to  flag  the  newl}"  married  couple  are  removed  to  an  ad- 
jacent room.  The  people  •who  have  come  either  to  see  the 
bride  off  or  to  receive  her,  stay  in  the  house  of  the 
bridegroom,  and  attend  the  bampiets  which  are  given 
daih’,  and  during  this  time  the  friends  ajid  relatives  come 
to  join  the  banquet,  every  one  bringing  Avith  him  a reason- 
able amount  of  presents.  The  feasting  lasts  for  two  or 
three  days  at  least,  and  for  a month  at  most.  Tibetans 
are  A'ery  fond  of  meat,  and  most  of  their  food  is  more 
fatty  even  than  Chinese  cookery.  3'hey  give  long  banquets 
richly  furnished  Avith  snch  food,  and  the  reader  can  AA^dl 
imagine  how  foolishly  idle  are  the  people  of  Tibet  in  their 
habits.  The  feasting  over,  the  people  Avho  have  come  to 
see  the  bride  off,  or  to  receh'e  her,  say  good-bye  to  the 
house,  but  still,  for  several  days  folloAving,  the  friends  and 
servants  of  the  bride  remain  in  the  house  Avith  the 
bride,  this  being  the  custom.  If  the  l)ride  is  from  a 
Avell-to-do  family,  she  takes  Avith  her  a servant  from  her 
father’s  house,  and  make  her  stay  Avith  her  in  the  new 
family  to  serve  her  as  long  as  she  lives.  In  this  way  the 
Avedding  ceremonies  come  to  an  end.  In  one  month 
or  one  year  after  the  marriage  the  bride,  together 
Avith  the  bridegroom,  comes  to  her  old  home,  and 
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they  stay  there  as  long  as  she  likes,  sometimes  for 
one  month  and  sometimes  for  three.  When  making 
the  first  visit  to  her  father’s  house,  the  hride  takes  with  her 
not  more  than  two  or  three  jier.sons.  Her  hushand  stays 
with  her  for  several  days,  and  then  returns  to  his  house, 
hut  when  the  day  comes  on  which  the  hride  has  promised 
her  hushand  to  return  to  his  house,  the  hushand  comes  for 
her  and  takes  her  home  again. 

In  case  the  hridegroom  has  a hrother,  the  hride  must 
marry  him  also  in  six  or  twelve  months  aftei'  maiaying  the 
eldest  hrother.  'I’he  wedding  cei’emony  in  such  a case  is 
carried  on  jirivately  at  the  house  of  the  hi-idegroom,  the 
mother  of  the  hridegroom  acting  as  the  middleman.  In 
this  case  the  eldest  hrothei',  to  whom  the  hride  was  first 
married,  takes  himself  off  fi-om  the  house  on  husines.s,  or 
for  pleasure,  so  as  to  let  the  hride  and  his  younger  hrother 
marry  during  his  absence.  It  makes  no  difference 
if  the  hridegroom  has  three  or  more  hrothei’s;  the 
hride  has  to  marry  each  one  of  them  separately,  and  in  the 
same*  manner.  tSometimes  the  hride  and  her  hrothers-iu- 
law  live  together  at  their  jileasure,  without  having  any 
formal  ceremonies  to  celebrate  their  weddings. 

8uch  is  the  polyandry  practised  by  the  people  of  'I'ihet, 
and  called  the  .vu-a-ii/h.  In  a family  where  the  hride 
has  more  than  one  hridegfroom,  it  is  verv  seldom  that  we 
find  the  brothers  living  together.  If  one  of  the  brothers 
is  at  home  the  other  absents  himself,  either  on  business,  if 
h('  is  a mei'chant,  or  on  of1i(-ial  duties.  In  this  way  all  ])ossi- 
hle  means  are  taken  to  ki'e})  only  one  of  the  brothers 
at  home,  each  in  his  turn. 

I’olyandry  jlonrishes  in  'Pibet  even  at  the  present  time, 
and  it  is  considered  by  the  general  pnhlic  to  he  the  right 
thing  to  follow  and,  in  conseipience,  if  ever  a merchant 
(having  been  out  of  the  country  and  seen  much  of  the 
outside  world  and  observed  how  shameful  his  habits 
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ii.t  home  have  been)  slioukl  ])rotest  ag'aiust  this  sort  of 
wetllock,  lie  is  sluiuued.  by  liis  fellow-men  as  a crank,  and 
his  protest  brushed  away  with  Luk-su-mindu,^^  which, 
means  ‘‘there  is  no  such  a custom  (in  Tibet).”  ‘I'liis 
peculiar  and  ridiculous  wedlock,  as  well  as  this  unreason- 
able relationship  between  a husband  and  wife,  has  its 
origin  in  the  Bon  religion,  and  in  spite  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  true  Buddhism  into  'hibet  the  habit  has  come 
down  to  the  present  time  and  remains  flourishing-. 
The  fact  is  that  among-  the  Buddhist  believers  there  has 
scarcely  been  any  one  who  has  ever  given  any  thought 
to  social  jiroblems,  and  moreover,  as  the  priests  of  ancient 
times  were  generally  recluses,  who  paid  no  attention  wlmt- 
ever  to  the  application  of  their  religion  to  the  needs  of 
the  practical  world,  or  to  making  the  }ninci])les  of  true 
Buddhism  as  distinct  as  possible,  the  natural  outcome  has 
been  that  this  shameful  custom,  altogether  contradictory 
to  the  princi})les  of  Buddhism,  has  remained  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  The  blame  lies  entirely  with  the  priests  ; 
it  must  not  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Buddhism. 


ciiai‘ti<:r  I. VI. 

Tibetan  Punisiiments. 

Olio  (lay  early  in  October  J left  i ay  .residence  in  Lliasa  and 
strolled  toward  the  Parker.  I’arkor  is  the  name  of  one  of 
tlie  principal  streets  in  that  city,  as  I have  already  mention- 
ed, ami  is  the  place  where  criminals  are  e.xposed 
to  public  disgrace.  Pillory  in  'J'ibet  takes  various 
forms,  the  criminal  being  ex])osed  sometimes  with 
only  handcnff.s,  or  fetters  alone,  and  at  others  witli 
both.  On  that  pai'ticnlar  occasion  1 saw  as  many  as  twen- 
ty criminals  underg(.)ing'  punishment,  some  of  them  tied 
to  posts,  while  (jthers  were  left  fettered  at  one  of  the  street 
crossing’s.  They  were  all  well-dre.ssed,  and  had  their 
necks  fixed  in  a frame  of  thick  wooden  boards  about 
li  inches  thick,  and  three  feet  s(piare.  'Phe  frame  had  in 
the  centre  a hole  just  large  enough  for  the  neck  and  was 
composed  of  two  wooden  boards  fastened  together  by 
means  of  ridges,  and  a lock.  From  this  fi-ame  Avas  sus- 
pended a piece  (jf  papcu’  informing  the  jniblic  of  the 
nature  of  the  crime  committed  by  the  ex])osed  ])erson,  and 
of  the  judgment  ])assed  upon  him,  sentencing  him  to  the 
])illory  for  a certain  nund)er  of  days  and  to  exile  oi’  Hogging 
afterwards.  The  Hogging  generally  ranges  from  three 
hundred  to  seven  hundred  lashes.  As  so  many  criminals 
Avere  ])illoried  on  that  particular  occasion,  1 could  not  read 
all  the  sentences,  oA’en  though  my  curiosity  Avas  stronger 
than  the  sense  of  i)ity  that  naturally  rose  in  my  bosom 
Avhen  I beheld  the  miseralHe  s])ectacle.  1 confess  that  J read 
one  or  two  of  them,  and  found  that  the  criminals  were  men 
connected  Avith  the  'I'angye-ling  monastery,  the  Lama 
superior  of  Avhich  is  (pialiHc'd  to  succ('ed  to  the  supreme 
]K)Aver  of  the  ])ontiHcat('  in  case,  for 
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another,  the  ])ost  of  the  Dalai  Dama  sliould  liajipen  to  fall 
vacant.  'I'he  inona.stery  i.'<  therefore  one  of  the  most  in- 
hnential  institutions  in  the  Tibetan  Hierarcliy  and  o-enerally 
contaiihs  a large  nundier  of  inmates,  both  jiriests  and  lay- 
men. 

Shortly  before  my  arrival  in  Lhasa  this  hig'h  post 
was  occupied  by  a distinguished  priest  named  Temo 
Rinpoche.  His  steward  went  under  the  name  of  Nor]m 
Che-ring,  and  this  man  was  chai-ged  with  the  heinous 
crime  of  having  secretly  made  an  attemjit  on  the  life 
of  the  Dalai  Lama  by  invoking  the  aid  of  evil  deities. 
Norpu  Che-ring’s  conjuration  was  conducted  not  ac- 
cording to  the  Buddhist  formula,  but  according  to  that 
of  the  Bon  religion.  A ])iece  of  pa])er  containing  the 
dangerous  incantation  Avas  secreted  in  the  soles  of  the 
beautiful  foot-gear  Avorn  by  the  Dalai  Lama,  Avhich  Avas  then 
presented  to  his  Holiness.  The  incantation  must  have 
possessed  an  extraordinary  potency,  for  it  Avas  said  that  the 
Grand  Lama  invariably  fell  ill  one  Avay  or  another  AvheneA-er 
he  put  on  these  accursed  objects,  ’bhe  cause  of  his  illness 
Avas  at  last  traced  to  the  foot-gear  with  its  inA'ocation  pa])er 
by  the  Avise  men  in  attendance  on  the  Grand  Lama. 

This  amazing  revelation  led  to  the  Avholesale  arrest 
of  all  the  persons  suspected  of  being  priA'y  to  the  crime, 
the  venerable  Temo  Rinpoche  among  the  rest.  Some  ])eo])le 
eA'en  regarded  the  latter  as  the  ring-leader  in  this  ])lot  and 
denounced  him  as  having  conspired  against  the  life  of  the 
Grand  Ihama  in  order  to  create  for  himself  a chance  of 
Avielding  the  supreme  authority.  At  any  rate  ’Pemo  Rin])o- 
che  occupied  the  pontifical  seat  as  Regent  before  the  present 
Grand  Lama  Avas  installed  on  his  throne.  Xorpu  Che-ring 
Avas  the  Prime-Minister  to  the  Regent,  and  conducted 
the  affairs  of  state  in  a high-handed  manner.  I’hings 
Avere  eA'en  Averse  than  this,  for  it  is  a fact,  admitting 
of  no  dispute,  that  Nor]ni  Avas  oppressiA'e,  and  mev- 
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files.sly  put  to  death  a lar^e  muuher  of  innocent 
persons.  He  was  therefore  a jper-soiia  liKjrafa  witli  at  least 
a section  of  the  ]>uhlic,  and  some  of  Ids  enemies  lost  ikj 
time  in  giving  a detailed  dennnciation  of  the  des])otic  rule 
of  the  Regent  and  his  Prime-Minister  as  soon  as  the  ])resent 
Cfrand  Lama  was  safely  enthroned.  Xaturally  therefore 
the  former  Regent  and  his  Lieutenant  were  not  regarded 
with  favor  hy  the  Grand  Ijama,  and  such  being  the  case, 
the  terrible  revelation  about  the  shoes  was  at  once  followed 
by  their  arrest,  and  they  were  thrown  into  prison. 

All  this  had  occurred  before  my  arrival.  When  f came 

to  lihasa  'I’emo  Rinpoche  had  been  dead  for  some  time,  but 

Norpti  Che-ring  was  still  lingering  in  a stone  dungeon  which 

was  guarded  with  special  severity,  because  of  the  grave 

nature  of  his  crime.  'I’lie  dungeon  had  only  one  narrow 

hole  in  the  to]),  through  which  food  was  doled  out  to 

the  ])risoner,  or  he  himself  was  dragged  out  whenever 

he  had  to  undergo  his  examinations,  which  were  always 

accompanied  with  torture.  Ho])e  of  esca])e  was  out  of  the 

(piestion,  and  the  only  opportunity  offered  him  of  seeing 

the  sunshine  was  by  no  means  a source  of  relief,  for  it 

was  invariablv  associated  with  the  infliction  of  tortures  of 
1/ 

a terribly  excruciating  character.  The  mere  deseri])tion 
of  it  chilled  my  blood.  The  torture,  as  inflicted  on  Xorpu 
Che-ring,  was  devised  with  diabolical  ingenuity,  for  it 
consisted  in  driving  a sharpened  bamboo  stick  into  the 
sensitive  part  of  the  finger  directly  underneath  the  nail. 
After  the  nail  had  been  sufficiently  abused  as  a means  of 
torture,  it  was  torn  off,  and  the  stick  was  next  drilled  in 
between  the  flesh  and  the  skin.  As  even  criminals  possess 
no  jnore  than  ten  fingers  on  both  hands  the  impiisitor  had 
to  make  chary  use  of  this  stock  of  torture,  and  took 
only  one  finger  at  a time,  till  the  whole  number  was  dis- 
posed of.  Such  was  the  treatment  the  ex- Prime- Minister 
Veccivcil  at  his  hands, 
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Novpti  Che-riiig‘  bore  fcliis  torture  witli  admirable  forti- 
tude; he  persisted  that  tlie  wlude  [)lot  originated  in  Idin 
alone  and  was  ])ut  in  execution  by  Ids  own  hands  only. 
His  master  had  notlung  t(j  do  witli  it.  Tlie  inquisitors’ 
object  in  subjecting  tiieir  former  superior  and  colleague  to 
this  infernal  torture  was  to  extort  from  him  a confession 
implicating  ’I'emo  Riujioche,  butthe}^  were  denied  this  satis- 
faction by  tlie  unflinching  courage  of  their  \detim.  It  is  Sai  d 
that  this  suffering  of  Nor]ni  Clie-ring  had  so  far  awakened 
the  sympathy  of  Tenio  Rinpoche  himself  that  the  latter  tried, 
like  the  priest  of  noble  heart  that  he  was,  to  take  the  whole 
responsibility  of  the  plot  upon  his  own  shoulders,  declaring 
that  Norpn  was  merely  a tool  who  carried  out  his  orders, 

and  that  therefore  the  latter  was  entirely  innocent  of  the 

*/ 

crime.  Temo  eyen  advised  his  steward,  wheneyer  the  two 
happened  to  be  together  at  the  inquisition,  to  confess,  as 
he,  that  is  Tenio,  had  done. 

The  steward,  on  his  part,  would  reply  that  his  master 
must  haye  made  that  baseless  confession  from  the  beneyolent 
niotiye  of  saying  his,  the  steward’s  life,  but  that  he  was 
not  so  mean  and  deprayed  as  to  seek  an  unmerited 
deliyerance  at  the  cost  of  his  yenerable  master’s  life. 
And  so  he  preferred  to  suffer  pain  rather  than  to  be  releas- 
ed, and  baffled  all  the  attempts  of  the  torturers.  By  the  time 
I reached  Lhasa  Norpu  had  already  endured  this  painful 
existence  for  two  years,  and  during  that  long  ])eriod  not 
one  word  even  in  the  faintest  way  implicating  his  master 
had  passed  his  lips.  From  this  it  may  be  concluded  that 
Temo  had. really  no  hand  in  the  plot.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Temo  was  an  elder  brother  of 
Norpu,  and  the  frateiuial  affection  which  the  latter  enter- 
tained towards  the  other  might  therefore  have  been  too 
strong  to  allow  of  his  implicating  Temo,  even  supposing 
that  the  late  Regent  was  really  privy  to  the  ])lot. 
Be  the  real  circumstances  what  they  might,  when 
48 
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I lioanl  all  those  ]iainful  ])articulars,  in_y  syin])atliy 
was  ]H')\vert‘ully  avonsed  tor  Norpa,  whatever  hard  words 
others  might  utter  against  him  for  the  mere  fact  that  he 
suhmitted  so  long  to  sueh  revolting  punishments  with 
such  ])ersevering  fortitude  and  with  such  faithful 
constancy  to  his  master  and  hrother,  appealed  strongly  to 
mv  heart. 

I' 

'File  pilloried  criminals  whom  I saw  on  that  occasion 
were  all  suhordinates  of  Norpu  - Che-ring.  Besides 
these,  sixteen  Bon  priests  had  been  executed  as  accom- 
]ilices,  while  the  nund)er  of  laymen  and  priests  who  had 
been  exiled  on  the  same  charge  must  have  been  large, 
thouo’h  the  exact  number  was  unknown  to  outsiders.  'The 
pilloried  criminals  were  a|)parently  minor  oft'enders,  for 
half  of  them  were  sentenced  to  exile  and  the  remaining  half 
to  fl(^ggings  of  from  tliree  hundred  to  five  hundred  lashes. 
'Jdie  ])illory  was  to  last  in  each  case  for  three  to  seven 


days.  Jjooking  at  these  pitiable  creatures  1 felt  as  if  I 
were  witnessing  a sight  such  as  might  exist  in  the  Nether 
\V(n-ld.  My  heart  truly  bled  for  the  ])oor,  helpless  felloAvs. 
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lleaiVy  with  this  sad  rc'liexioii  I ])r()ct“ecle(l  further  on,  and 
soon  arrived  at  a place  to  the  south  of  a Buddhist  edifice; 
and  there,  near  tlie  western  corner  of  the  building',  flooded 
by  sunshine,  1 beheld  another  heart-rendiiig'  sight.  It 
was  a beautifid  lady  in  the  })ilh)ry.  Her  neck  was  secui'ed 
in  the  regulation  frame,  just  as  was  that  of  a rougher 
criminal,  and  the  ])onderous  ])iece  of  wood  was  weighing 
heavily  upon  her  frail  shoulders.  A piece  of  red  cloth 
made  of  Bhutan  silk  was  upon  her  head,  which  hung  veiy 
low,  for  the  frame  around  her  neck  did  not  allow  her  to 
move  it  freely.  Her  eyes  were  closed.  Three  men, 
apparently  ])olice  constables,  wei'e  near  by  as  guards.  A 
vessel  containing  baked  Hour  was  lying  there,  and  also 
some  small  delicacies  that  must  have  been  sent  by  relatives 
or  friends.  All  this  food  she  had  to  take  from  the  bands 
of  one  or  other  of  the  three  rough  attendants,  for  her  own 
hands  were  manacled.  She  was  none  other  than  the  wife 
of  Norpu  Che-ring,  whose  miserable  story  J have  already 
told,  and  was  a daughter  of  the  house  of  Do-ring,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  respected  families  in  the  whole  <»f  the 
I'ibetan  aristocracy. 

When  her  husband  was  arrested,  he  was  at  first  confined 
in  a cell  less  terrible  than  the  stone  dungeon  to  which  he 
was  afterwards  transferred.  But  this  early  and  apparently 
more  considerate  treatment  oidy  plunged  his  family  into 
greater  misery.  His  wife  was  told  that  the  jailer 
of  the  prison  in  which  her  husband  was  incarcerated  was 
mh  overstrict  and  that  be  was  o])en  to  corruptit)n, 
and  what  faithful  wife,  even  though  'J’ibefan,  would 
resist  the  tem])tation  ])laced  before  hei-  under  such 
circumstances,  of  trying  to  seek  some  means  of 
gaining  admission  to  the  lonelv  cell  N\her('  her 
dear  lord  was  conlined  ? And  so  it  came  to  jiass  that 
iMadame  iSorpii  bribed  t]ie  jailer,  and  with  his  connivance 
was  often  at  her  husband’s  side;  but  somehow  her 
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traiisg'ressiou  ivacht'd  tlio  cars  cf  tlic  goveriiiiicut,  and  slu^ 
also  was  tliruwii  into  prison. 

Oil  the  very  moriiiiig’  of  the  da_y  on  wliicli  1 caino  u])on 
this  piteous  sight  of  the  pillory,  she  was  led  out  of  the 
prison,  as  1 heard  afterwards,  not  however  for  liberation, 
hut  first  to  suffer  at  the  gate  of  the  ])rison  a Hogging  of 
three  liundred  lashes,  and  then  to  he  eondueted  to  a busy 
tlioroughfare  to  bo  pilloried  for  })ul)hc  disgrace. 

Poor  wonian  ! she  seemed  to  be  almost  insensible  when 
I saw  her,  and  the  mere  sight  of  her  emaciated  form  and 
death-])ale  face  aroused  my  strongest  sympathy.  The 
sentiment  of  pit}'  was  intensified  when  I saw  a grou])  of 
idle  spectators,  among  whom  I even  noticed  some  aristo- 
cratic-looking persons,  gazing  at  the  pillory  with  callous  in- 
difference. They  were  heartless  enough  to  approach  her 
place  of  torture  and  read  the  judgment  paper.  The  sen- 
tence, as  I heard  it  read  aloud  by  these  fellows,  condemn- 
ed her  to  so  many  wdiippings,  then  to  seven  days  pillory, 
and  lastly  to  exile  at  such-and-such  a ])lace,  there  to 
remain  imprisoned,  fettered  and  manacled.  The  sj)ectators 
not  only  read  ord  the  sentence  with  an  air  of  ])erfect  in- 
difference, Vmt  some  of  thejn  even  betrayed  their  depravity 
by  reviling  and  jeering  at  the  lady  : “ vServe  her  right,” 
1 heard  them  say  ; “ their  hard  treatment  of  others  has 
brought  them  to  this.  Serve  them  ]-ight.  ” These  aris- 
tocrats were  giving  sardonic  smiles,  as  if  gloating  over 
the  misery  of  the  house  of  Norpu  Che-ring. 

Really  the  heartless  de})ravity  of  these  people  was  beyond 
d('scri})tion,  and  I could  not  helj)  feeling  angi'v  with  them. 
These  same  ])eop)le,  1 thought,  who  sc'eined  to  take  so  much 
delight  in  the  calamity  of  the  family  (.)f  Nor])U  Che-ring, 
must  have  vied  with  each  other  in  courting  his  favor  while 
he  was  in  ])ower  and  pros])erity.  Even  if  it  were  beyond  the 
comprelmnsion  of  these  brutes  tf)  ap])reciate  the  meaning 
of  that  merciful  ]ti-inci])le  which  bids  ns  “ hati'  the  otfence 
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but  ])ity  tlic  ofPtMuler,  ” one  would  have  c‘X])ectc‘d  tliein  to  be 
liuiuaiie  enough  to  show  some  s_vui])athy  towards  this  woman 
who  was  paying  so  dearly  for  her  excusable  indiscretion. 
Hut  they  seemed  to  be  utterly  im])ervious  to  such 
sentiment.s,  and  so  behaved  tliemstdves  in  that  shameful 
manner.  I,  who  knew  that  ])olitical  rivalry  in  'I'ibet  was 
allowed  to  run  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  involve  even  inno- 
cent women  in  painful  ])nni.shmenb  ftdt  sincerely  sorry  for 
the  Hady  Norpu,  and  returned  to  my  residence  with  a heavy 
heart.  My  sentiment  on  that  })articular  occasion  is  ])artially 
embodied  in  this  nfa  that  occuirixul  to  me  as  J retraced  my 
heavy  steps  : 

You,  erorcliiiuf'iii*’’  to(jlisli  lionis  of  iiuui. 

Ah  (ickluas  tlio  (low  u])om  (Ik-  troos, 

To  Ijlooiii ill”'  llow(.'rH  your  Hiiiiliii^  wolooiuo  ^ivu  ; 

Why  .should  your  tours  of  |uty  oouso  to  How 
When  hlooiiis  or  wilhoriiiy  llowors  jiuss  away  f 

On  my  return,  whtm  1 saw  my  host,  the  former  iMinisterof 
Finance,  1 related  to  him  what  1 Inid  .seen  in  the  street, 
and  asked  him  to  tell  me  iill  he  knew  about  the  affair. 
He  fnllv  shared  my  .sympathy  for  the  nnfortumite  woman. 

While  Nor])u  Che-ring  was  in  jtower,  my  host  told  me, 
he  was  held  in  high  respect.  Nobody  dared  to  whisper 
one  word  of  blanut  about  him  :»nd  his  wife.  Now 
they  were  fiillen,  and  he  ft'lt  really  sorry  for  them,  ft 
was  true,  he  continued,  tlnit  some  ])eople  used  to  lind 
faidt  with  the  private  conduct  of  Norpu  Che-ring,  and  the 
foimiei-  Minister  could  not  dimy  that  there  was  some  reason 
for  that.  Hut  d’emo  Rinpoche  was  a venerable  man, 
jnire  in  life,  ])ions  and  benevolent,  and  had  met  with  such 
a sad  end  st)tely  in  consecpumce  of  the  wicked  intrigues  of 
his  followers.  My  host  was  perfectly  certain  that  'I'emo 
Uinifoche  had  absolutely  no  hand  in  the  plot.  He  said 
that  he  could  not  talk  thus  to  others ; he  could  be  con- 
lidential  to  me  alone. 

'I’ortnres  are  carri('d  to  the  ('Xtreme  of  diabolical  ingen- 
iiitv.  'I'hev  ari'  siudi  as  oiu'  might  ex])(‘ct  m hell,  (bie 
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iiietliod  consists  in  drilling’  a slnirj)cncd  Lanitoo  stick 
into  the  tender  ])art  of  the  tip  of  the  lingers,  as  ali-eady 
desci’ibc'd.  Another  consists  in  ])lacing  ^ stone-honnets  ’ on 
the  liead  of  tlie  victim.  Each  M)onnet^  wciglis  about  eiglit 
])ounds,  and  one  after  another  is  hea])ed  on  as  the  tortni-e 
})roceeds.  The  weight  at  tirst  forces  tears  ont  of  the  eyes 
of  the  victim,  bnt  afterward,  as  the  weight  is  increased, 
the  very  eye-balls  are  forced  from  their  sockets.  881011 
flogging,  though  far  milder  in  itself,  is  a jiainful  ])nnisli- 
ment,  as  it  is  done  with  a heavy  rod,  cut  fresli  from  a 
willow  tree,  the  criminal  receiving  it  on  the  bared  small  of 
his  back.  The  ]iart  is  soon  torn  open  by  the  lashing,  and 
the  blood  that  oozes  out  is  scattered  right  and  left  as  the 
beater  continues  his  brutal  task,  until  the  prescribed 
number,  three  hundred  or  five  hundred  blows  as  the 
case  may  be,  are  given.  Very  often,  and  ])erhaps 
with  the  object  of  jirolonging  the  torture,  the  flog- 
ging is  suspended,  and  the  poor  victim  receives  a cup 
of  water,  after  which  the  painful  jirocess  is  resumed. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  victims  of  this  corporeal 
punishment  fall  ill,  and  while  at  Lhasa  I more  than 
once  prescribed  for  persons  wlio,  as  the  result  of 
flogging,  were  bleeding  internally.  8'he  wounds  caused 
bv  tlie  flogging  are  shocking  to  see,  as  I know  from  my 
personal  observations. 

A ])rison-house  is  in  any  case  an  awful  place,  but  more 
especially  so  in  Tibet,  for  even  the  best  of  them  has  nothing 
but  mud  walls  and  a planked  floor,  and  is  very  dark  in  the 
interior,  even  in  broad  day.  This  absence  of  sunlight  is 
itself  a serious  punishment  in  such  a cold  country. 

As  for  food,  prisoners  are  fed  only  once  a day  with  a 
couple  of  handfuls  of  baked  flour.  This  is  hardly  sufficient 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  so  that  a prisoner  is 
a-enerally  obliged  to  ask  his  friends  to  send  him  some  food. 
Nothing,  however,  sent  in  from  out-^^ide  rea(dies  the 
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prisoners  entire,  tor  the  gaolers  subtract  for  tlieir  ON\n 
months  more  than  half  of  it,  and  only  a small  ])ortion  of  the 
wlnde  ([iiantity  gets  into  the  prisoners’  hands. 

'I’lie  most  lenient  form  of  punishment  is  a line  ; then 
comes  Hogging,  to  be  folhjwed,  at  a great  distance,  b^>  the 
extraction  of  the  eye-balls ; then  the  am])ntation  of  the 
hands.  'I'he  amputation  is  not  done  all  at  once,  but  only 
after  the  hands  have  been  Hrmly  tied  for  about  twelve  hours, 
till  they  become  completely  i)aralysed.  The  criminals  who 
are  abiiut  to  suffer  amputation  are  generally  su.sjieiided  by 
the  wrists  from  some  elevated  object  with  stout  cord,  and 
naughty  street  urchins  are  allowed  to  jnill  tlie  cord  up  and 
down  at  their  ])leasure.  After  this  treatment  the  hands 
are  cho])ped  off  at  the  wrists  in  public.  This  ininishment 
is  generally  inflicted  on  thieves  and  robbers  after  their 
fifth  or  sixth  offence.  Lhasa  abounds  in  handless  beggars 
and  in  beggars  minus  their  eye-balls ; and  jierhaiis  the 
proportion  of  eyeless  beggars  is  larger  than  that  of  the 

handless  ones.  i • a-  i 

'riien  there  are  other  forms  of  mutilation  also  infficted 

as  punishment,  and  of  these  ear-cutting  and  nose-slitting 
are  the  most  painful,  lioth  parties  in  a case  of  adultery 
are  visited  with  this  physical  deformation.  'Phe-se  forms  of 
punishment  are  infficted  by  the  authorities  upon  the 
accusation  of  the  aggrieved  party,  the  right  of  lodging  the 
complaint  being  limited,  however,  to  the  liusband  ; in  fact 
he  himself  may  with  imimnity  cut  off  the  ears  or  slit  the 
noses  of  the  criminal  parties,  when  taken  in  jimjrnntv 
drlirfo.  He  has  simply  to  reiiort  the  matter  afterwards  to 
the  authorities. 

With  regard  to  exile  there  are  two  different  kinds,  one 
leaving  a criminal  to  live  at  large  in  the  exiled  ])lace,  and 
the  other,  which  is  heavier,  confining  him  in  a local  in-ison. 

('apital  punishment  is  carried  out  solel^  by  immersion 
in  water.  'I’liere  are  two  modes  of  this  execution  : one  by 
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jiuttiiigf  a criiuinal  into  a l>ai>'  niado  of  hides  and  tliro\viii_<>‘ 
tlie  bag-  with  its  live  contents  into  the  wader ; and  tlie 
other  by  tying-  tlie  criminal’s  hands  and  feet  and  throwing- 
liim  into  a river  with  a heavy  stone  tied  to  his  body, 
’riie  executioners  lift  him  out  after  about  ten  minutes,  and 
if  he  is  judged  to  be  still  alive,  down  they  plunge  him 
iigain,  and  this  lifting-  nji  and  down  is  rejieated  till  the 
criminal  ex])ires.  ’Phe  lifeless  body  is  then  cut  to  pieces, 
the  head  alone  being-  kejit,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  severed 
members  are  thrown  into  the  river.  The  head  is  dejiosit- 
ed  in  a head  vase,  either  at  once,  or  after  it  has  been 
exfiosed  in  public  for  thi-ee  or  seven  days,  and  the  vase  is 
carried  to  a bnilding  established  for  this  sole  purpose, 
which  bears  a horrible  name  signifying  “ Perpetual 
Ihimmition.  ” This  ])ractice  comes  from  a superstition 
of  the  ])eople  that  those  whose  heads  are  kept  in  that 
edifice  will  forever  be  precluded  from  being  reborn  in 
this  world. 

All  these  punishments  struck  me  as  entirely  out  of 
])hice  for  a counti-y  in  which  Buddhist  doctrines 
are  held  in  such  high  respect.  Bsjieciall}'  did  I think 
the  idea  of  eternal  damnation  irreconcilable  with  the 
])rinciples  of  mercy  and  justice,  for  I should  say  that 
execution  ought  to  absolve  criminals  of  their  offences. 
Several  other  barbarous  forms  of  punishment  are  in  vogue, 
but  these  I may  omit  here,  for  what  I have  stated 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs  is  enough  to  convey  some  idea 
of  criminal  procedure  as  it  e.vists  in  the  Forbidden  Land. 

I sta3md  in  Lhasa  till  about  the  middle  of  October  1901, 
when  I decided  to  return  to  Sera.  host  kindly  placed 

at  ni}"  disposal  one  of  his  horses  and  on  this  1 jogged 
towards  my  destination.  The  snow  had  been  falling  since 
the  previous  evening,  and  alread}-  the  road  was  covered 
with  a thick  la3'er  of  its  cr3'stal  carpet.  It  was  the  first 
snow  of  the  sea.son.  On  the  road  from  Lhasa  to  Sera, 
49 
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by  Slioiii-klie-ljaiiiklia  (ja-iest’s  road),  tliere  is  a river  about 
lialf  a mile  on  this  side  of  Sera.  This  river  dries  u])  in  win- 
ter, and  on  the  day  1 am  speaking  of  its  bed  was  covered 
with  snow.  'I'here  1 noticed  a ])arty  of  five  or  si.\  young 
])riestlings  of  Sera,  absorbed  in  the  innocent  s])ort 
of  snowballing.  ddiis  highly  amused  me,  calling 
forth  in  my  mind’s  eye  the  sights  1 had  freijnently 
come  across  at  home,  and  reminding  me  that  human 
nature  is,  after  all,  very  much  alike  the  world 
over.  And  so  these  little  fcdlows  were  ])elting  each  other 
with  soft  missiles,  running  and  pursuing,  shouting  and 
laughing,  forgetting  for  once  the  stern  reprimanding  voices 
of  their  e.xacting  masters,  and  1 amused  myself  with 
composing  an  uta,  as  follows. 

Oil  yonder  fields  of  snow  tlie  cddldron  pluy, 

And  lii'lit  with  snow-halls  in  ffreat  f<lee. 

Tlioy  throw  and  scatter  these  anioiif'st  themselves, 

And  in  these  heated  contests  melts  the  snow. 

While  1 was  watching  the  snow-tight,  a burly  fellow 
coming  from  the  dii’ection  of  Lhasa  overtook  me  find 
began  to  stare  at  me.  I at  once  recognised  in  him 
one  of  my  old  accpiaintances,  the  youngest  of  the 
three  brothers  whom  I accompanied  on  the  jiilgrimage 
round  Ijuke  Manasarovara,  who  gave  my  face  a sharp 
parting  smack,  as  already  told.  He  seemed  to  be 
(piite  astonished,  even  frightened,  when  be  saw  me,  his 
whilom  conpianion  of  hundile  attire,  now  transformed  into  an 
aristocratic-looking  personage,  sucb  as  I mast  have  a])pear- 
ed  to  him.  At  any  rate  he  avoided  my  eyes,  and  was  about 
to  walk  off  with  hurried  ste))s,  when  I bade  him  sto]i,  and 
a.sked  him  if  he  had  forgotten  my  face.  The  man  could 
not  but  confess  tlmt  he  had  not,  and  told  me  that  he  was 
going  to  Sera.  I made  him  come  along  with  me,  and 
treated  him  (piite  hosiiitably  at  my  cpiarters  in  the 
monasU'ry,  besides  giving  him  a farewell  jiresent  on  jiarting. 
When  1 thanked  him  for  all  the  trouble  he  had  taken  for 
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me  during  our  pilgrimage,  tlie  man  Lowed  Ins  head  as  if 
in  repeutauce,  and  even  shed  tears,  no  douV)t  of  remorse. 
Before  taking  Ids  departure  he  told  me  that  his  brothers 
were  living  together  at  their  native  })laee,  and  that  they 


('HArrKii  i.vii. 

A grim  Funeral  and  grimmer  Medicine. 

It  was  just  previous  to  tlie  gi'aiid  luonthly  catechisiug 
contest  tliat  I returned  to  tiie  fSei'a  monastery.  Wliilo  I 
was  l)usy  with  ])re[)aratioip  and  in  eager  expectation  of 
taking’  })art  in  tliis  important  function,  one  of  my 
acc{uaintances  died  and  I had  to  attend  liis  funeral. 
Incidentally  therefore  J took  ])art  in  a ceremony  which  is 
perha])s  uindpie  in  the  world,  i may  observe  hei’e  that  in 
d’ibetan  funei’als  neither  a coffin  nor  urn  is  usetl 
in  whic'h  to  deposit  the  corpse.  It  is  simply  laid 
on  a frame  made  of  two  wooden  jjoles,  with  a ])roper 
S])ace  between  and  two  cross  ])ieces  tied  to  them. 
The  rectangular  sjnice  thus  described  is  filled  in  with  a 
rough  sort  of  network  of  rope.^,  and  over  the  netting  is 
sj)read  a sheet  of  cloth  for  the  rece])tion  of  the  corjise. 
Another  piece  of  cloth,  ])ure  white  in  color,  is  thrown  over 
tile  corpse,  and  that  conpiletes  the  arrangement.  The  whole 
burden  is  then  carried  on  the  .shoulders  of  two  men,  who 
insert  their  heads  between  the  projecting  ends  of  the  two 
longer  poles. 

(Tenerally  a funeral  is  performed  on  the  third  or  fourth 
day  after  death,  the  interval  being  spent  in  oliservances 
])eculiar  to  Tibet.  First  of  all  a pro])erly  cpialified  Lama 
is  consulted  as  to  the  ausjiicious  day  for  jau-forming  the 
ceremony;  then  as  to  the  special  mode  of  fuiu'ral  and  the 
final  disposal  of  tiu'  corpse.  The  Lama  c’onsulted 
giv(‘s  his  instructions  on  all  these  points  after  referi’ing  t(» 
his  books,  and  bitls  the  ndatives  of  the  deceased  read  such 
and  such  ])assages  in  the  Sacred  Texts,  conduct  the 
funeral  ceremony  on  such  and  such  ilay,  and  take  the 
bier  fi’om  the  house'  at  such  and  such  an  hour  of  the  day. 
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'Pile  ))ri('st  also  advises  on  tlio  mode  of  burial,  of  wliicli 
there  are  four  in  vogue;  the  four  modes  being  distiuguish- 
abk'  from  each  other  by  the  agencies  to  be  brought  into 
service,  namely  : water,  fiaiue,  earth,  and  birds  of  the  air. 
'Phis  last  corr('s|)ouds  to  the  “air-burial”  of  Jfuddhisui. 

Of  the  four  kinds  of  burial,  or  more  pro])erly  modes  of 
disposing  of  corpses,  the  one  gcmerally  regarded  as  the 
best  is  to  leav('  the  corpse  to  the  vultures,  known  under 
the  name  of  Clia-goppo  in  'Pibet;  then  ccnnes  cremation; 
then  water-burial,  and  last  land-bnrial.  'Phis  last  method 
of  interment  is  never  adopted  exce])t  when  a [)ersou  dies 
from  small-})ox.  In  this  particular  case  alone  the  'ribetans 
observe  some  sanitary  princi})les,  though  probably  l)y 
mere  accident  and  not  from  any  conviction,  tor  they 
think  that  this  dreadful  epidemic  is  likely  to  spread 
if  the  corpse  of  a person  stricken  d(jwn  by  small- 
])Ox  is  left  for  birds  or  consigned  to  a river,  'riiough 
cremation  is  considered  as  a su})erior  way  of  dis])osing 
of  dead  bodies,  the  process  is  by  no  means  easy  in  a 
country  where  faggots  are  scarce,  for  the  dried  dung 
of  the  yak  is  hardly  thought  pro})er  for  tlie  purpose. 
Hence  cremation  is  confined  to  the  wealthier  class  only. 
^Vater-burial  generally  takes  place  near  a large  stream ; 
but,  in  consigning  a dead  body  to  the  water,  it  is  first 
thoroughly  dismembered,  and  thrown  into  the  w'ater  piece 
by  piece,  'khis  troublesome  course  is  adopted  from  the 
idea  that  a dead  body  thrown  in  whole  will  not  speedih^ 
disajipear  from  sight. 

'Phese  four  processes  of  disposing  of  corj)ses  originate 
fi’om  Hindu  phih)so])hy,  according  to  which  human 
bodies  are  believed  to  consist  of  four  elemeuts, 
earth,  water,  fire  and  air,  and  it  is  thought  that  on  death 
they  should  return  to  these  original  elements.  Land- 
burial  corres])onds  to  the  returning  to  earth,  cremation 
to  fire,  water-burial  to  wmter,  and  the  bird-devouring 
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to  tlio  air,  of  wliicli  birds  are  tlie  denizens,  'riie  bodies 
of  Ijanias  are  mostly  disposed  of  by  tliis  last  process,  while 
those  of  a few  jn-ivileg’ed  ])ersons  only,  sncli  as  tlie  Dalai 
Lama,  sub- Dalai  Lama  and  other  venerable  Lamas,  l)elieved 
to  be  incarnations  of  HodhisatU'as,  are^’iven  a special  mode 
of  burial. 

‘Air-burial’  was  chosen  for  the  friend  whose  funeral  J 
attended,  and  1 shall  briefly  describe  how  this*  l)nrial  ’ was 
performed.  Leaving  the  college  at  Sera,  the  cor/fj/c  ])ro- 
ceeded  eastward  till  it  reached  thebankof  a rivernear which, 
in  a small  vallev  foi  nied  between  two  contioimus  hills,  stood 
a big  l)onlder  about  twelve  yards  high.  'I'he  toj)  of  this 
stone  was  level  and  measured  about  tifteen  feetscpiare.  'I'liis 
was  the  ‘burial-gi-ound ’ for  this  partieulai-  kind  of  inter- 
ment. On  the  summits  of  tlu'  surrounding  hills,  and  even 
on  the  inaccessible  parts  of  the  i-ock  itself,  were  ])erched  a 
large  munber  of  vultures,  with  their  eyes  glistening  with 
greed.  'I’heyare  always  waiting  there  for  * burials’.  When 
the  bier  was  placed  n])on  this  I'ock,  the  white  sheet  was 
taken  off,  and  the  ])iaest  who  had  come,  with  the  rest  of 
the  mourners  and  sympathisers,  began  to  chant  tlu'ir  texts 
to  the  accompaniment  of  drums  and  cymbals.  At  the  same 
time  one  man  approached  the  coi’])se  with  a broadswoi’d, 
with  which  to  ‘dress’  it.  In  ‘dressing’  the  abdomen 
was  first  cut  o])en  and  the  entrails  removed.  Next  all 
the  various  mend)ers  of  the 
body  were  severed,  afti'r  which 
some  other  men,  including  a 
few  ])riests,  undertook  the 
finishing  work  of  final  ‘ dress- 
ing’, which  consisted  in  se))arating  tin*  tiesh  and  bones, 
just  as  butchei’s  do  with  slaughtert'd  cattle.  By  this 
time  the  vidtures  had  gathered  in  a flock  round 
tlu'  ))lace,  and  big  pieces,  such  as  the  flesh  of  the 
thighs,  were  thi’owu  to  them  and  most  voraciously 
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FUNERAL  CEREMONIES:  CUTTING  UP  THE  DEAD  BODY. 
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(lid  tlioy  devour  tliein.  'I'lieii  tlie  bones  Imd  to  be  dis])osed 
of,  and  tliis  was  done  by  first  tlirowing  them  into  one  of 
the  ten  cavities  on  tlie  rock,  and  ])onnding  tlie  hea])  witli 
big  stones.  When  tlie  bones  had  been  fairly  well  juilveris- 
ed  a (juantity  of  baked  flour  was  added  to  the  mas.s,  and 
this  dainty  mixture  was  also  given  to  the  birds.  The  only 
thing  that  remained  of  the  dead  body  was  the  hair. 

The  dhbetans  may  ])ractically  be  considered  as  a kind  of 
cannibals.  I was  struck  with  this  notion  while  witnessing  the 
burial  ceremony.  All  the  cloths  used  in  the  burial  go  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  the  grave-diggers,  though  tluyv  hardly 
deserve  this  name,  as  their  duty  consists  not  in  digging 
the  grave  l)ut  in  cho])])ing  the  Hesh  of  the  corpse  and 
))ounding  the  liones.  Mven  jnac'sts  give  them  hel]),  for 
the  ])ounding  business  is  necessarily  tedious  and  tin'some. 
Meanwhile  the  pounders  have  to  take  refreshment, 
and  tea  is  drunk  almost  incessantly,  for  Tibetans 
are  great  tea-drinkers.  The  gra ve-digger.s,  or  jiriests, 
])re})are  tea,  or  help  themselves  to  baked  flour,  with 
their  hands  splashed  over  witli  a mash  of  human  tlc'sh  and 
bones,  for  they  never  wash  theii-  hands  before  they  prepare 
t('a  or  take  food,  the  most  they  do  being  to  clap  their 
hands,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  coarser  fragments.  And 
thus  they  take  a good  deal  of  minced  human  flesh,  bones 
or  brain,  mixed  with  their  tea  or  Hour.  'I'hey  do  so  with 
jierfect  nonchalance  ; in  fact,  they  have  no  idea  whatevm- 
how  really  abominable  and  horrible  their  jiractice  is,  for 
they  are  accustomed  to  it.  When  1 suggested  that  they 
might  wash  their  hands  before  taking  refreshment,  tlu'y 
looked  at  me  with  an  air  of  surprise.  They  scoffed  at  my 
suggestion,  and  even  observed  that  eating  with  un- 
washed hands  really  added  relish  to  food  ; besides,  the 
s])irit  of  the  dead  man  would  be  satisHed  when  he  saw 
them  take  fragments  of  his  mortal  remains  with  their 
food  without  avc'rsion.  It  has  lu'en  stated  that  the  Ihlietans 
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are  descendants  of  the  Rakslnisa  tribe — a tribe  of  tiendisli 
cannibals  wlio  used  to  feed  on  liuinan  fiesli;  and  what  ] 
witnessed  at  the  burial  convinced  me  that,  even  at  the 
])resent  day,  they  retained  the  horrible  habit  of  their 
ancestors. 

While  the  burial  ceremony  is  going  on,  a religious  service 
is  also  conducted  at  the  house  of  the  deceased,  and  when 
the  ceremony  is  over,  those  who  have  attended  it 
call  at  the  house  of  the  bereaved  family,  where  they 
are  feasted  by  its  members.  1 noticed  that  at  this 
entertainment  intoxicants  are  served  only  to  the  laity. 
This  discrimination  is  not  observed,  however,  in  the 
country  districts. 

I shall  next  describe  the  mode  of  burying  a Dalai  Lama 
or  a high-priest. 

When  a person  of  high  distinction  dies,  his  body  is 
put  in  a big  box  and  marsh  salt  is  copiously 
sprinkled  over  it  till  it  is  thoroughly  imbedded  in 
this  alkaline  padding.  All  this  while,  religious 
chanting  goes  on,  accompanied  b}"  the  music  of  flutes, 
pipes  and  other  instruments.  The  box  is  then  ke])t  in  a 
temple  for  about  three  months,  during  which  time  offerings 
are  made  regularly,  as  when  the  deceased  was  yet  alive, 
and  his  disciples  kee])  vigil  over  it  by  turns.  Before 
the  coffin  lights  are  kept  burning  in  several  golden  burners 
containing  melted  butter,  while  holy  water  is  offered  in  seven 
silver  vessels.  Flowers  of  the  season  are  also  offered 
with  other  things.  Every  one  allowed  to  worship  near  the 
remains  is  expected  to  make  some  offering  in  kind,  accom- 
panied by  a small  sum  of  money.  By  the  time  the  three 
months  have  elapsed,  all  the  watery  portion  of  the  corpse 
has  been  absorbed  by  the  salt,  and  it  has  become  hai-d  and 
dry.  It  seems  to  me  (though  I am  not  (piite  sure)  that  the 
Tibetan  salt  contains  a large  percentage  of  soda  or  other 
alkalies ; at  any  rate  it  is  somewhat  different  from  the 
50 
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suit  found  in  Japiin.  1V'rlia])s  some  special  iiiu^redients 
are  mixed  in  the  salt,  when  it  is  used  for  jiackiug’  a corpse. 

lie  that  as  it  may,  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  coffin  the 
corpse  is  thorou!>;hly  hardened,  and  has  all  its  ])arts  shrunk 
np,  owing  to  the  loss  of  all  fluid  elements,  and  the  eyes  are 
sunk  in  their  s;)ekets.  'riien  follows  the  process  of  ‘dress- 
ing’ the  hardened  cor])se.  'I'he  ‘ dressing’  in  this  case  is 
ma  le  with  a compound  td’  a certain  kind  of  clay  and 
|)td\’ei-ised  jiarticles  of  white  sandalwood,  and  also  jindiahly 
certain  drugs  of  foi-eigu  ])roductiou.  'Phis  com])ound  is 
candidly  spread  over  all  pai-tsof  the  hody.  It  is  dually 
gihU'd,  and  a ‘ natural  ’ image  is  the  result.  'Phis  image 
is  put  in  a taheruaadc*  (*uclo-;ed  in  a small  outer  structure, 
which  is  highly  decorated,  and  the  whole  thing,  image 
and  all,  is  ke|)t  in  a shrine.  Such  shrines  are  found  in 
many  parts  of  'Pibet ; in  tlr*  jiremises  of  the  'Pashi  Lhnnpo 
monastery  at  Shigat/e  five  such  edifices  ai-e  found,  their 
roofs  resplendent  with  gold.  In  construction  these  roofs 
very  much  resemble  the  double  r mf  of  a jialace  or 
similar  building  in  (J'lina,  and  of  course  the  decoration 
and  size  of  the  edifice  and  tabeiuiacle  are  different  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  of  the  canonise  1 Ijumas,  some  of  these 
structures  being  inlaid  with  gold  and  others  with 
silver. 

.Vt  any  rate,  these  images  are  objects  of  veneration  to 
the  'Pibetans;  both  jnuests  and  ordinary  jieojile  visit  and 
woi’shi])  them.  This  jieculiar  mode  of  embalming  high 
Lamas  has  been  wittily  commented  upon  by  a certain 
(.’hiuainan,  who  remarks  that  the  practice  is  inconsistent 
with  the  strong  prejudice  which  'Pilietaus  po.ssess  against 
earth-burial,  as  this  m >de  of  buia'al,  according  to  their 
superstition,  sends  the  dead  jierson  to  hell.  For  tlu'  treat- 
ment accorded  to  the  (haul  body  of  a (!  rand  Lama,  or  other 
distinguished  j)riest,  is  in  fact  a sort  of  (‘arth-burial,  in  that 
the  corpse*  is  not  given  to  birds  or  consigned  to  rivers  or 
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flinnes,  but  is  ])i-oservt'd  in  clay  after  it  lias  been  salted 
and  liardened. 

Now  1 come  to  the  most  wonderful  meilicines  in  the 
world.  'Pile  first  is  the  salt  used  iu  ])ackin«’  corjises.  'Phis 
salt  is  considei’ed  as  an  article  of  great  vii-tue,  and  access- 
ible only  to  a limited  number  of  the  })rivileg(‘d  class 
It  is  distributed  onl}’  among  aristocratic  people,  and 
among  ])riests  of  distinction. 

Only  the  wealth}'  merchants  and  great  jiatrons  of 
temples  may  hope,  through  some  ])owerful  influence,  to 
obtain  a small  (puintity  of  this  precious  dirt.  'J'he  salt  is  a 
})anacea  for  the  Tibetan,  who  swallows  a small  dose  either 
by  itself  or  dissolved  in  water  for  all  kinds  of  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to — from  a slight  attack  of  cold  to  a serious  case 
of  fatal  disease.  Whatever  medical  quality  this  loath.some 
compound  jmssesses,  one  thing  is  certain — that  it  exercises 
a })owerful  influence  u])on  the  untutored  minds  of  the 
ignorant  Tibetans,  and  so  excellently  serves  the  ])ur])Ose  of 
“mental  cure  'Phe  salt  medicine  reminds  me  of  the 
existence  in  d’ibet  (and  happily  nowhere  else)  of  another 
sort  of  ])anacea  equally  abominable,  'fdie  mere  mention 
of  the  real  nature  of  this  second  series  of  so-called 
medicines,  would,  in.stead  of  curing  the  ])eop'e  of  other 
countries,  infallibly  make  them  sick,  as  the  essential 
ingredients  are  nothing  less  than  the  excreta,  both 
licpiid  and  solid,  of  the  (frand  Lama  or  other  high  priests. 
These  are  mixed  with  other  substances  and  are  made 
into])ills,  which  are  gilded  over  and  sometimes  colored  red. 
'Phese  pills,  known  under  the  name  of  Chtni-iiorpu 

(])recious  balls)  are  not  on  sale,  they  being  accessible  to 
ordinal'}'  j)eople  only  through  some  ])owerful  iidluence,  and 
even  then  only  by  j)aying  foi-  them  a large  sum  of  money. 
The  Tibetan  is  glad,  however,  to  ])rocure  these  pills  at  any 
cost,  for  he  is  under  a fond  delusion  that  they  ])ossess  a 
most  effective  curative  power.  They  are  kejit  as  something 
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like  H family  treasure,  and  ai‘e  >ised  as  the  last  resort,  when 
all  other  means  of  treatment  have  failed.  When,  by  .some 
accident,  a patient  desjiaired  of  by  doctors  recovers  after 
he  has  been  dosed  with  a few  of  the  ‘ precious  jiills,’  the 
])eople  of  course  e.xtol  their  merit  to  the  skies;  while  if  he 
dies,  his  case  is  regarded  as  having  been  beyond  cure,  and 
the  pills  remain  therefore  the  object  of  undiminished 
faith.  To  do  justice  to  this  superstition,  1 ought  to  add 
that  the  common  Tibetans  are  kept  entirely  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  ingredients  of  the  jiills  ; they  are  taken  as  medicines 
prepared  by  the  (Irand  Lama  himself  according  to  a 
certain  secret  formula,  and  the  shocking  secret  is  known 
only  to  a select  few,  who  are  entitled  to  attend  the  JJalai 
Lama’s  court. 


CHArTKR  LVIll. 

Forei§;n  Explorers  and  the  Policy  of 
Seclusion. 

IJuring  the  first  decade  of  November^  1901,  I returned 
to  Lhasa  to  enjoy  as  Lef’oro  the  hospitality  of  the  ex- 
Minister.  At  that  time  the  Finance  Minister  of  tlie  day 
was  somewhat  less  occupied,  and  being,  as  1 stated  before, 
a nephew  of  the  nun  who  was  mistress  of  the  house  where 
I was  a guest,  and  a gentleman  of  refined  and  affable  man- 
ners, he  used  often  to  call  on  and  be  invited  to  sit  with  the 
ex-Minister,  the  nun  and  myself,  and  to  take  part  in 
our  chats.  Sometimes  I called  upon  the  Minister  of  the 
day  in  his  apartments  to  talk  with  him.  On  one  occasion 
our  conversation  touched  on  the  subject  of  a British 
female  missionary,  who  attenn)ted  to  visit  Lhasa. 

“ I wonder  why  British  people  are  so  de.sirous  to  come 
to  our  countiy,  ” observed  the  Minister  in  the  course  of 
our  talk.  “ 1 cannot  at  all  understand  their  motive. 
For  instance,  a British  woman  arrived  some  eight  or 
nine  years  ago  at  a place  called  Nakchnkha  on  the 
boundary  between  Tibet  and  China.  She  came  there  with 
two  servants  determined  to  enter  Tibet.” 

It  at  once  occurred  to  me  that  the  Minister  was  referring 
to  the  case  of  one  Miss  Annie  R.  Taylor,  a missionary,  who 
attempted  to  travel  from  northern  Cliina  to  Darjeeling 
via  Lhasa.  My  host  did  not  know,  or  could  not  remem- 
ber, her  name,  but  1 knew  it  veiy  well,  having  been  told 
of  her  bold  venture  while  1 w'as  staying  at  Darjeeling, 
where  I accidentally  met  with  one  of  the  guides  who  Inid 
accompanied  her.  But  1 ]irndently  kept  what  I knew  to 
myself,  and  listened  to  the  Minister  as  one  eager  to  hear 
a strange  and  interesting  story.  The  Minister  went 
on  to  tell  me  how  the  lady  was  sto])])ed  by  the  natives  of 
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tlie  place  from  jirocecdiug  further.  It  was  very  fortunate 
that  the  chieftain  of  tlie  local  tribe  was  a nuin  of  a merci- 
ful turn  of  mimlj  as  otherwise  she  W(.)ul(l  have  been 
murdered  there  and  then.  .V  re})ort  on  the  matter  was 
soon  forwarded  to  Jjhasa  by  tlie  magistrate  of  the  district, 
and  my  host  was  then  ordered  by  his  (lovernment  to 
hasten  to  the  spot,  and  deal  with  the  foreign  adventuress 
in  a suitable  manner.  In  other  w'ords  his  commission  was 
to  cause  the  lady  at  once  to  (juit  'I'ibetan  soil.  'I’he  Minis- 
tei'  took  with  him  two  of  his  servants,  liesides  a number  of 
co(.)lies,  the  party  altogether  numbering  about  thirty. 

.\rrived  at  Nakchiikha,  he  at  once  caused  tlie  lady  to  be 
brought  to  him;  but  when  he  saw  her,  he  at  first  could  not 
understand  what  she  was  saying,  for  although  she  sjioke 
'Tibetan,  it  was  in  a dialect  dilfering  from  that  in  vogue  at 
Ijluisa.  At  last  he  succeeded  in  gathering  the  drift  of  what 
she  had  to  say,  which  was  to  this  effect.  She  had  come  to 
'Tibet  in  order  to  acquaint  herself  with  the  sacred  teachings 
of 'Tibetan  ibiddhisni.  With  that  object  she  wanted  to  make 
a [lilgriniage  to  Lhasa  and  to  return  home  by  way  of  Dar- 
jeeling. She  then  showed  to  the  Minister  a jiassjiort  she 
had  obtained  from  the  Emperor  of  China.  'The  Minister 
told  her  that  personally  he  highly  appreciateil  the  ladv’s 
jmrjiose,  but  he  was  under  strict  orders  from  the  (Trand 
Lama’s  (lovernment  to  forbid  the  entrance  of  the  lady  and 
of  any  other  foreigner  within  his  dominions.  Should  she,  in 
disregard  of  this  intimation,  dare  to  push  her  way  into  the 
interior,  she  would  be  sure  to  meet  with  some  terrible 
mishap,  jierhaps  ileath,  for  the  (Irand  Lama’s  (lovernment 
could  not  extend  its  prcitection  to  a foreigner  who,  in 
defiance  of  its  well-meant  warning,  should  attempt  a 
journey  through  the  wild  districts  of  'Tibet.  His 
(lovernment  did  not  like  the  ulea  of  being  entangled  need- 
lessly in  trouble  with  another  country,  and  therefore 
absoluti^y  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the  lady  from 
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Tibet.  As  a inesseiig’ev  of  tlie  (IrancT  Lama’s  (lovcTnmeiit, 
especially  despatclied  for  tins  jmrposOj  lie  must  ask  the  lady 
to  retrace  her  stejis.  '^riie  Aliuister  dwelt  on  this  point 
courteously  but  firmly. 

d'he  lady  on  her  part  ecpially  remained  unyielding- in  her 
original  declaration,  and  persisted  on  re])eating  her  re- 
(paest,  not  for  one  or  two  days  only,  but  even  for  four  or 
five  days  in  succession.  When  the  Minister  ])ointed  out 
how  foolhardy  she  was  in  her  desire,  and  why  she  should 
rather  return  the  way  she  had  come  under  the  jirotection 
of  the  Grand  Lama’s  (xovernment,  which  would,  in  that  case, 
escort  her  back  as  far  as  some  safe  place,  the  lady  demand- 
ed an  explanation  as  to  why  a person,  possessing  a jiass- 
port  obtained  from  the  Emperor  of  China,  could  not  travel 
through  Tibet, which  was  a ])rotectorate  under  that  Enpieror. 
’I'he  Minister  admitted  the  suzerainty  of  the  Chinese 
Em])eror,  but  said  that,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  not 
obliged  to  obey  the  Emperor’s  will  in  everything,  and  that 
especially  in  the  matter  of  seclusion  they  were  detei-niined 
to  oppose  even  the  Em])eror,  should  he  try  by  force  to 
set  aside  this  traditional  jiolicy.  He  further  added,  as  he 
told  me,  that  if  the  lady  should  still  persist  in  her  intention, 
he  woiild  be  constrained  to  put  her  two  Tibetan  guides  under 
arrest,  and  punish  them  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 
This  punishment  would  be  waived,  how-ever,  if  the  lady 
desisted  from  her  purpose  and  withdrew  from  Tibet. 

Aftei-  all  these  protracted  negotiations,  the  lady  was  at 
last  induced  to  give  u])  her  point,  and  in  about  half  a day’s 
time  after  their  last  meeting  she  came  to  acc.piaiut  him  with 
the  change  in  her  resolution.  As  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
lady  and  her  guides  were  subject  to  much  discomfort, 
having  suffered  robbery  on  the  way,  the  Minister  kindly 
gave  her  some  necessaries  before  she  left  Tibet  for  China. 

After  having  narrated  all  these  things  the  Minister  once 
more  gave  vent  to  his  feeling  of  wonder  at  the  inexplic- 
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able  t'a^oniess  wliicli  foveigiuM's  were  wont  to  sliow  in  tlieir 
desire  to  visit  his  country,  i for  my  part  rejilied  discreet- 
ly that  neither  did  I know  why  they  .slionld  wisli  to  enter 
it,  blit  that  1 had  heard  tliat  such  attein])ts  on  tlie  ])art  of 
foreigners  were  not  a novelty.  Tlie  Minister  him.self  knew 
that  cases  of  strangers  making  attempts  similar  to  that 
of  the  British  lady  were  not  rare,  and  our  conversation  ne.xt 
turned  to  this  part  of  '.ribetan  history. 

'I'he  first  authentic  stoiy  of  the  arrival  of  a foreigner  in 
'Tibet  is  recorded  in  the  year  ld28,  when  a p’lest  of 
I’oi-denone,  named  Friar  Odoric,  entered  'Tibet  as  a ]nT)])a- 
gandist  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  His  attempt  failed, 
chietly  because  the  'Tibetans  of  the  time  had  nothing  in 
particular  to  learn  from  Odoric,  for  'Tibet  possessed  many 
priests  of  its  own,  who  were  able  to  perform  many  things 
differing  little  from  those  recorded  of  Jesus  Christ  in  their 
miraculous  character.  Indeed  Odoric  himself  .seems  to 
have  profited  by  what  he  saw  in  Tibet,  instead  of 
imparting  anything  new  to  the  natives.  He  took  notes  of 
many  wonderful  things  performed  by  Tibetan  priests,  and 
took  them  home,  but  he  burnt  most  of  those  notes,  for 
fear  that  their  publication  might  comjn-omise  tlie  intei-ests 
of  his  own  religion.  So  only  a fragment  of  the  account  of 
his  travels  was  ])reserved. 

Some  persons  attribute  this  destruction  of  Ids  own  note.s 
by  Odoric  to  the  inaccuracies  which  he  had  sub.sequently 
discovered,  and  claim  that  he  destroyed  them  in  order 
not  to  mislead  future  generations.  'This  e.\])lanation 
has  generally  been  accepted  in  jireference  to  the  other 
— that  the  Tibetan  Buddhism  of  the  fourteenth  century 
])ossess('d  a larger  number  of  miracles  than  those  of 
Christianity.  'That  the  latter  was  the  more  correct  e.\- 
])lanation  of  the  two  may  be  inferred,  how(>ver,  from  the 
fact  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Chui-ch,  Avhih'  devoting 
great  energy  to  projiagating  its  doctrines  in  China,  kejit 
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itself  aloof  fi-om  Tibet,  having  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  that  country  was  beyond  its  evangelising  power. 

In  1661  two  brothers  named  (Irueber  and  ITOrville, 
2)robably  Frenchmen,  entei-ed  'I'ibet.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
they  ])roceeded  as  far  as  Lhasa,  though  it  is  stated  that 
thev  went  from  Pekin  to  Ijhasa  and  thence  thi’OUR’h 
Nejird  to  India.  When  VTarren  Hastings  was  the  Viceroy 
of  India,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a regular 
trade  connexion  betaveen  India  and  Tibet,  and  dispatched 
a commissioner,  named  Heorge  Bogie,  to  the  latter  country 
in  the  year  1774.  Bogle  was  accompanied  by  his  wife. 
He  failed  to  reach  Lhasa,  but  remained  at  Shigatze,  and 
his  account  of  the  jonrne}’  is  still  extant  in  print.  In  1781 
Hastings  again  dispatched  a commissioner,  this  time  under 
Captain  Turner,  who  stayed  in  Tibet  for  two  years.  Only 
one  Fnglish  explorer  reached  Lhasa  from  India.  That 
man  was  Thomas  Manning,  and  it  was  in  1811. 

About  that  time  trade  between  India  and  dhbet  had 
grown  active,  but  with  the  termination  of  Hasting’s  viceroy- 
alty and  his  return  to  England  the  trade  began  to  flag 
for  lack  of  encouragement,  till  it  ceased  altogether.  All 
channels  of  communications  have  since  that  time  become 
almost  closed  between  the  two  countries.  Meanwhile  other 
Christian  missionaries  had  begun  pushing  on  their  work 
with  great  activity,  even  up  to  Lhasa,  which  they  entered 
freely,  and  also  to  other  places,  some  of  them  not  far  from 
that  city,  and  this  movement  on  the  jDart  of  foreign  propa- 
gandists put  the  Hrand  Lama’s  Grovernmeut  on  its  guard. 
Coining  down  as  late  as  1871,  a Bussian  Colonel  named  Pre- 
jevalsky  entered  Tibet  across  its  eastern  border  through 
Kham,  and  reached  a place  about  five  hundred  miles  fi'oni 
Lhasa.  But  he  was  compelled  to  return  thence  homeward, 
at  the  bidding  of  Tibet’s  hierarchical  Crovernment.  Ap- 
parently he  at  first  passed  through  the  Chinese  region  of 
Tibet,  but  was  stopped  as  soon  as  he  had  set  his  feet  in  the 
of 
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Dalui  Liiuui’s  'I'liis  Ku.ssiaii  ofHcev,  undaunted 

by  liis  first  failure,  next  tried  to  enter  'I’ibet  from 
tlio  iiortli,  and  this  time  he  readied  a jilace  aliout 

one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  from  Lhasa  on  the 

%/ 

))oundary  line  between  the  Chinese  and  tlie  Tibetan 
territories,  but  was  ag-ain  oblio-ed  to  withdraw. 

In  1879  an  Lng-lishman  named  Captain  Hill  entered  'Tibet 
from  the  direction  of  'ra-ehien-ln,  but  he  also  had  to  with- 
draw from  Ihi-lithang  on  the  boundary  between  the  Chinese 
and  'Tibetan  dominions.  It  was  at  this  ])lace  also  that  the 
Jajianese  ])riests,  Messrs.  Nbmi  and  'Teramoto,  were 
driven  back.  My  host  the  Minister  once  incidental- 
ly referred  to  Mr.  Nbmi’s  attemjit,  and  .said  that  two  priests 
from  a country  named  Japan  reached  Ha-lithang  some  years 
ago,  but  they  were  ordered  to  withdraw,  as  it  was  not 
sntticiently  clear  whether  they  were  really  Buddhist 
priests  or  persons  of  other  callings. 

'The  last  exploration  I would  mention  here  is  that 
undertaken . in  1881  and  1882  by  Sarat  Chandra  l.)as, 
mv  own  teacher,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made 
several  times  already.  'fliis  Hindu  had  obtained  in 
a very  ingenious  way  a pass  from  the  'Tibetan  Govern- 
ment, and,  armed  with  it,  he  first  proceeded  as  far 
as  Shigatze,  where  he  remained  for  two  months ; after 
awhile  he  returned  to  India.  'That  was  in  1881.  'The  result 
of  his  exploration  wuis  reported  to  the  British  Goverumeut, 
and  he  was  for  a second  time  asked  to  undertake  another 
trip  into  'Tibet  in  the  following  year,  having  secured  as 
before  a 'Tibetan  ])assport.  On  his  .second  visit  he  first 
reached  Shigatze  and  afterwai-d  entered  Lha.sa.  As  1 
heard  from  a 'Tibetan,  he  conducted  his  mission  with  extreme 
caution,  seldom  venturing  abroad  in  the  daytime,  and  when 
obliged  to  do  so  he  took  every  care  to  avoid  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  natives.  He  sjient  most  of  his  time 
in  a room  of  a temj)le,  and  tliere  .secretly  cai-ried 
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out  bis  iiivestig’iitious.  Ju  this  way  lie  stayed  in  Idiasa 
for  twenty  days;  tlieii  he  went  back  to  Ids  s])here  of 
work  in  other  ])arts  of  'I'ibet  and  at  last  retniaied 
to  iJarjeeling  after  an  absence  of  less  than  a year. 

1 have  mentioned,  in  a preceding  chapter  that  when 
the  real  nature  of  the  mission  of  Sarat  Chandra  l)as  had 
become  known  to  the  TiVietan  (xovernment,  it  caused 
extraordinary  disturbance,  involving*  all  the  officials 
who  had  been  on  duty  at  the  barrier-gates  through  which 
the  Hindu  had  passed,  as  well  as  all  the  persons  who  had 
extended  any  sort  of  hospitality  to  him  during  his  stay  in 
the  country.  All  these  persons  were  throAvn  into  prison 
and  their  property  Yvas  confiscated.  A number  of  those 
whose  complicity,  unwitting  though  it  was,  was  judged 
more  serious  than  that  of  the  others  were  condemned  to 
death  and  executed.  After  this  memorable  occurrence, 
Tibet  resolved  more  than  ever  to  enforce  strictly  the  jiolicy 
of  exclusion  against  all  foreigners. 

In  1886  a Secretary  of  the  American  Legation  at  Peking, 
Mr.  Kockhill,  tried  to  enter  Tibet,  only  to  rejieat  the 
failure  of  others,  and  all  other  Christian  missionaries  who 
made  similar  attempts  about  that  time  were  also  un- 
successful. The  number  of  abortive  1’ibetan  ex})lorers 
must  be  quite  large ; I myself  heard  of  some  twentY'-five 
or  twenty-six.  1 should  not  wonder  if  the  number  would 
reach  forty  or  even  fifty,  when  all  the  would-be  exj)lorers 
are  taken  iuto  account.  1 have  freipieutly  seen  in  (.mr 
Japanese  magazines  and  newspa})ers  articles  about  Tibet, 
which  are  highly  misleading  and  often  iictitious.  'I  he  fact 
must  be  that  those  articles  are  written  on  the  incorrect 
information  found  in  most  works  on  Tibet,  and  that  the 
inaccuracy  is  further  aggravated  by  the  inventive 
brains  of  the  writers  of  the  articles.  One  of  the 
most  conspicuous  instances  of  this  kind  is  furnished 
in  the  case  of  A.  Csoma  de  Koros,  a Hungarian,  v ho  first 
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compiled  a 1’ll)etaii-Kiiglisli  dictiomn-y,  lia\'ing'  learned 
the  languag-e  from  a Lama  in  Ladak,  a district  on 
the  sontli-western  boundary  of  'I'ibet,  next  to  Jfritisb  India, 
where  the  compiler  resided  for  more  than  three  years.  'J'he 
author  wanted  to  study  the  'I’ihetan  lanj^nag'e  on  its 
native  soil  and  for  that  reason  attemjitcfl  to  enter  'Pibet. 
hie  found  it  imjiossihle  to  cany  out  his  plan  from  Ladak, 
as  the 'Pihetan  frontier  gaiards  there  forbade'  the  entry  into 
theii'  country  of  a stranger.  'Phen  it  ocenn-ed  to  him  that 
he  might  succeed  in  his  project  if  he  started  from  Darjeel- 
ing, and  thither  he  went.  Unfortunately,  he  caught 
jungle-fever  while  travelling  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Darjeeling  and  died  there,  never  having  put  his  foot  on 
'Pibetan  soil.  His  tond)  even  ikjw  stands  at  a place 
near  Darjeeling,  ])i'obably  at  the  ])lace  where  he  fell  ill. 
\Vriters  on  Tibet,  both  Ja])anese  and  Western,  mostly 
re])resent  this  Csoma  as  having  sjient  many  years  in 
Lhasa,  and  that  is  where  the  fiction  conies  in.  Another 
lexicographer,  Jaeschke,  compiled  a Tibetan  dictionary 
based  on,  but  much  better  than  Csonuds.  Jaeschke  never 
entered  Tibet,  and  yet  ho  is  generally  credited  with 
having  successfully  crossed  the  boi'der  and  reached  Ijhasa, 
and  lived  there  for  a considera l)le  ])eriod.  .Ml  such 
errors  being  made  by  Western  writers  as  well  as  by  the 
Jajianese,  1 do  not  of  coar.-^e  mean  tn  blame  the  latter 
alone. 

Besides  the  attempts  at  'Pibetan  ex])loration  already 
referred  to,  there  have  from  time  to  time  been  a number  of 
missionaries  or  spies  despatched  by  either  Ibissia  or 
hhigland,  who  have  fi-e(|uently  appc'ared  at  'Pibetan  fron- 
tier stations  only  to  arouse  the  suspicions  of  the  (irand 
Lama’s  (iovernment,  until  the  latter  has  become  ii'revocably 
committed  to  the  policy  of  absolute  si'clnsion.  'Po  do 
justice  to  the 'Pibetans,  they  were  originally  a ])eo])le  highly 
hospitable  to  strangc'rs.  'Phis  sentiment  was  snpi'rseded 
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l)y  DUG  of  feav  and  even  of  antipathy,  as  tho  result  of  an 
insidious  jiiece  of  advice  whicli,  probably  ])ronipted  by 
some  })olicy  of  its  own,  the  (Government  of  (jhina  gave  to 
Tibet  ; it  was  to  the  effect  that  if  the  latter  allowed 
the  free  entrance  of  foreigners  into  her  territoiaes,  they 
would  destroy  her  Buddhism,  and  replace  it  with  Christian- 
ity. 'Idle  sim])le-minded  d'ibetan  became  dreadfully 
alarmed  at  this  warning;  but  even  then  he  did  not  all 
at  once  put  the  })olicy  of  exclusion  into  full  force.  I'he 
absolute  exclusion  dates  from  tho  discovery  of  Sarat 
Chandra  l)as’  mission.  Since  then,  the  enforcement  of 
the  exclusion  policy  has  become  so  strict  that  it  now  seems 
as  though  Tibet  has  been  converted  into  a nation  of  detec- 
tives and  constables. 

Especially  for  European  people,  with  such  visible  marks 
of  racial  distinction  on  the  surface  and  also  because  they 
are  accustomed  to  make  their  attempts  on  a large  scale, 
it  has  become  morally  impossible  to  enter  Tibet.  Dr. 
Sven  Hedin,  for  example,  tried  to  enter  repeatedly 
from  the  north,  Avhile  I Avas  staying  at  Lhasa,  but  each 
time  the  renoAvned  explorer  Avas  battled  in  his  attempt,  and 
he  finally  gaAm  it  up  altogether^  In  vicAV  of  such  repeated 
attempts  on  the  part  of  foivigners,  both  the  Ijamas 
and  ordinary  people  camld  not  but  suspect  the  motiAm 
(,)f  these  adventurers,  and  they  have  therefoi’c  naturally 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  those  foreigners  must 
be  entertaining  some  sinister  designs  on  Tibet.  'The 
])opular  idea  about  the  su})posed  designs  of  England 
is  interesting  for  the  natives  jitti'ibute  it  to  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  English  ])eo})le  to  take  possession  of 
gold  mines  Avhich  are  plentifully  found  in  their  coAintry. 
This  is  of  course  a very  superttcial  AueAv,  so  far  as  the 
interest  England  seems  to  feel  toAvard  Tibet  is  concerned; 
for  the  Tibetan  policy  of  that  country,  in  iny  oavu  hundde 

1 Dr.  Sven  Hedin  .succeeded  in  entering  'J’ihct  i'roin  Kasliniir  in 
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opinion,  coinos  from  the  desire  to  prevent  Russia  from 
bringing  'I'ibet  under  her  sway  and  from  using  that  liigfi- 
land  as  a base  of  operations  in  carrying  out  lier  ambitious 
])rojeets  on  India,  for  it  is  evident  that,  witli  Russia 
securely  established  up  there,  Kngland  would  hardly  be 
able  to  feel  secure  about  the  safety  of  India. 

'I'he  ^ribetau  Minister  of  the  Treasury  once  said  to  me 
that  it  would  indeed  be  a great  humiliation  to  'I'ibet  if  ever 
she  were  reduced  to  being  a tributaiw  of  another  country, 
but  that  there  might  be  another  calamity  far  more  dis- 
astrous and  unbearable  in  its  elfect,  and  that  was  the  danger 
of  her  national  religion  being  superseded  by  a strange  faith, 
'riierefore,  the  Minister  continued,  'ril)et  must  o})])ose,  at 
all  costs,  any  plans  made  by  foreigners  again.st  her,  and 
conse(piently  the  latter  should  be  piwented  from  hearing 
of  the  existence  of  factious  rivalries  in  the  Hierarchy, 
for  shoiild  they  get  an  inkling  of  this  state  of  affairs,  it 
would  not  take  them  long  to  turn  this  internal  dissension 
to  .serve  their  own  mischievous  ends.  Hence  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  '^Fibet  that  she  shoidd  forbid  the 
entry  of  all  foreigners  and  keep  them  in  the  dark  as  to  tlie 
real  condition  of  the  country.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  seclusion  policy,  which  jirimarily  originated  in  religious 
motives,  has  since  actpiired  a greater  force  from  political 
considerations,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  no  foreigners 
have  been  allowed  to  enter  'Pibet  since  the  ix'velation  of 
the  secr('t  mission  of  Sarat  Chandra  Das.  'Fhat  incident, 
the  then  Minister  of  Finance  told  nu*  in  ndeia-ing  tn  it, 
impri'ssed  the  'I'ibetans  more  strongly  tlian  ever  with  the 
uec(‘ssity  of  locking  their  dooi'  against  the  intiusion 
f)f  all  foreigners. 


CHAPTER  EIX. 

A Metropolis  of  Filth. 

Shortly  after  i had  the  conversation  recorded  in  the  last 
cha])ter  with  the  Pinance  Minister,  I went  ont  witli  the 
ex-Minister  and  his  attendants  for  a w'alk  round  the 
liiKjkor  (cirenit)  of  Lhasa,  this  being  the  onterniost  circnit 
surrounding  the  city,  and  ineasnring  about  six  iniles.  'I'he 
journey  round  this  circnit  is  considered  as  a higldy  pious 
act  by  Tibetans,  who  believe  that  it  anionuts  to  visiting 
every  temple  and  sacred  stone  house  contained  witliin  the 
circuit.  There  are  several  inodes  of  jierforniing  this 
journey — walking  steadily  along,  making  a bow  at  each 
step,  or  making  one  at  every  three  steps.  Our 
journey  on  that  occasion  had  no  such  religions  meaning  ; 
it  was  merely  a walk,  'bhe  walk,  however,  was  rather  try- 
ing to  me,  for  my  host  was  very  tall  and  had  very  long 
legs,  so  that  I had  to  harry  to  keep  pace  even  with  his 
leisurel}'  steps. 

By  the  side  of  this  circnit  and  to  the  east  of  Lhasa  stood 
a qneerly  shaped  high  fence,  made  of  countless  yalPs 
horns.  The  fence  measures  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty  to  two  hundred  and  forty  yards  in  length  and  as  it 
is  entirely  composed  of  the  horn.s,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
form  an  idea  even  in  imagination  of  how  many  horns  went 
to  the  construction  of  the  fence.  The  enclosure  is  used  as  a 
slaughtering  place  for  yak.  • It  was  not  the  first  time  that 
1 had  .seen  that  fence,  but  on  that  particular  day  1 was  able 
to  observe  it  with  greater  care  than  ever  before.  When  I 
remarked  to  the  ex-Minister  how  immense  must  be  the 
number  of  the  beasts  that  had  been  slaughtered  in  the 
enclosure,  my  host  replied  that  he  felt  jiity  for  the  beasts. 
^Ve  soon  arrived  at  an  o])ening  in  the  fence  and,  pee])ing 
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ill,  1 saw  some  tliivty  yaks  liroiiglit  there  for  slaughter, 
'riie  work  was  done  in  a manner  (iiiite  inijirojier  for  such  a 
Uiiddhist  country  as  d'iliet,  for  no  pious  ceremony  was 
jierformed,  such  as  tlie  touching  of  the  head  of  a beast 
about  to  be  slauglitcred  with  a Buddhist  Text.  It  was 
butchered  cpiite  unceremoniously,  in  a thoroughly  business- 
like mauner.  1 subseipiently  learned  that  the  slaughter  of 
animals  is  undertaken  in  Lhasa  exclusively  by  Chinese 
.M uhanimedans,  who  are  of  course  not  expected  to  care 
much  about  such  ceremonies.  As  it  was,  I saw  a slaughter- 
man chop  off  the  head  of  a yak  in  a very  impious  manner, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  other  poor  beasts,  which  were 
staring  with  tearful  eyes  at  the  butchery  of  their  comrades. 
1 realty  felt  pity  for  the  beasts. 

The  ex-Minister  was  apjiarently  impressed  with  a similar 
sentiment,  for  he  told  me  that  lie  felt  as  though  he  could 
hardly  swallow  a morsel  of  meat  after  he  had  witnessed 
such  a horrible  scene;  yet  such  is  human  dejiravity,  he 
continued,  that  peo])le  soon  forget  this  tender  feeling  of 
compassion  wdien  they  return  home,  and  are  displeased  if 
no  meat  is  served  to  them  at  table.  He  could  not  but 
conclude  therefore  that  the  Tibetans  must  be  the  descend- 
ants of  Rakshasas  or  devils,  and  that  the  blood  of  those 
impious  savages  must  be  still  running  in  their  veins. 

'Phe  circuit  is  kept  in  excellent  repair  (com])aratively 
sjieaking,  that  is  to  say)  for  the  Hierarchy  maintains  a 
regular  staff  of  road-commissioners  who  are  charged  with 
the  duty  of  keeping  the  circuit  in  good  condition  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pilgrims,  who  not  uufreipiently  have  to  kneel 
on  the  ground  for  their  devotions. 

'I’he  contrast  which  the  condition  of  the  circuit  makes 
with  that  of  ordinary  thoroughfares  is  lieyond  descrip- 
tion. It  is  not  merely  that  the  othm-  roads  are  full  of 
holes,  but  also  that  they  have  in  their  midst  open  cesspools, 
special!  V constructed  and  openly  freipiented  by  both  men  and 
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women.  Tlie  filtli,  the  stench,  tlie  utter  ahoniimition  of  the 
streets  are  extremely  loathsome,  es])ecially  after  rains 
in  summer,  for  though  there  are  plenty  of  dogs  feeding 
about  in  the  streets  they  are  not  enough  for  the  supply, 
'^riien  remember  that  the  fjhasa  people  drink  water  from 
the  shallow  wells  standing  amidst  such  abominable  sur- 
roundings. The  meaning  of  the  word  Lhasa  itself  is 
indeed  absolutely  inappropriate;  it  signifies  the  ‘ ground 
of  deities,^  and  therefoi’e  supposedly  a place  of  purity. 
As  Pauden  Atlsha  remarked,  a place  in  '^^I'ibet  is  really  a city 
of  devils,  who  subsist  on  vile  substances.  I have  often  heard 
of  the  filthy  condition  of  the  streets  in  Chinese  cities,  but  I 
hardly  believe  they  can  be  as  filthy  as  the  streets  in 
Lhasa,  where  the  people  live  in  utter  defiance  of  all  rules 
of  hygiene  and  even  decency.  The  wonder  is  how  they 
can  escape  being  exterminated  b}''  pestilence,  which  wordd 
be  sure  to  visit  most  other  ])laces  that  neglected,  even  in  a 
far  lesser  degree,  the  laws  of  sanitation  ; and  yet,  from 
what  I observed  during  my  residence  in  Lhasa,  the  people 
did  not  seem  to  suffer  to  any  percc})tible  extent  from  such 
unhygienic  surroundings.  My  own  theory  is  that  this 
immunity  from  epidemic  must  be  due  to  the  extremely 
healthy  climate  of  Lhasa.  The  winter  there  is  sufficiently 
cold,  but  is  less- uncomfortable  than  in  our  Hokkaido,  for 
though  at  night  the  mercury  falls  below  freezing  point,  it 
rises  to  forty  or  fifty  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  the  daytime. 
In  summer,  too,  the  thermometer  rarely  rises  much  above 
eighty.  Indeed  of  all  the  places  I have  travelled  in  or 
heard  of,  Lhasa  seems  to  come  first  in  point  of  a healthy 
climate.  It  is  owing  to  this  precious  gift  of  nature  that 
the  people  of  Lhasa  can  live  with  impunity  amidst  filth 
and  general  contaminations. 

All  these  thoughts  occurred  to  me  while  I walked  round 
the  circuit  with  the  ex-Minister,  and  also  whenever  I 
took  a walk  in  the  city. 
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Lamaism. 

I must  here  give  a brief  deseription  of  tlie  Tibetan 
religion,  for  -witbout  it  any  intelligent  e.'j])]anation  of  the 
])olitieal  system  is  impossible,  while  some  notice,  however 
cursory,  of  the  administrative  organisation  must  pi-ecede 
an  account  of  I’ibetan  diplomacy,  u])on  which  1 also  wish 
to  touch  briefly. 

In  describing  the  Tibetan  national  religion,  I must 
confine  myself  only  to  a popular  e.\])()sition  of  the  subject, 
and  must  leave  out  of  consideration  as  much  as  po.ssible 
other  matters  that  are  ulterior  and  technical. 

With  that  premise  I must  first  of  all  state  that  Lamai.sm 
is  divided  into  two  main  branches,  one  older  and  the 
other  more  modern,  the  former  being  popularly  known  as 
the  Aied  Cap  Sect’  and  the  latter  as  the  ‘ Yellow  Cap.’ 
The  older  Sect  is  subdivided  into  a large  number  of 
sub-sects,  sxich  as  Sakya,  Karma])a,  Dukpa,  Zokchenpa, 
and  others,  but  they  all  agree  ui)on  cardinal  points  and  in 
the  formula  for  attaining  perfection. 

The  founder  of  the  Old  Sect  was  a Tantric  ])riest  iiamed 
Lobon  Padma  Chuugne  in  d’ibetan.  ’Phat  name  was  derived 
from  a popular  tradition  that  he  was  born  into  this  world 
out  of  a lotus  How’er  in  the  Pond  of  Oanakosha,  in  a Royal 
gai-den  of  the  Kingdom  of  Urken,  nowin  Cabul.  His  career 
is  full  of  myths  far  more  fantastic  than  any  of  tho.se  in  the 
Ja])anese  mythology,  and  there  is  very  little  that  is  tangi- 
ble and  rational  about  it.  One  thing  seems  to  be  certain 
— that,  although  a ])riest,  he  strictly  enjoined  on  his 
discii)l(‘s  the  ])ractices  of  tlesh-eating,  marriage  and  drink- 
ing. li(^  ingenicmsly  grafted  carnal  practices  on  to 
Buddhist  doctrines,  and  declared  tliat  the  only  secret  of 
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])erfectioii  for  priests  cuiisistod  in  leading  a jovial  life,  and 
tlnit  by  this  means  alone  a man  born  into  this  woi-ld  of  ‘five 
impurities’  can  In^pe  to  attain  (piiekly  to  Ibiddhahood  and 
salvation. 

'File  doctrine  that  it  is  necessary  to  satisfy  carnal  desires 
is  based  on  the  theory  that  gresit  desires  partake  of  the 
nature  of  Malnibodhi ; that  as  the  greatest  of  human  desires 
is  sensuality,  therefore  ninn  can  attain  Mahrd)odhi  by 
indulging  this  passion,  for  by  it  he  can  best  realise  the 
first  essential  of  the  reality  of  Atman,  that  is  oblivion 
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of  vself.  Tlie  eating'  of  animal  Hesli,  another  craving  of  men, 
conforms  to  tlie  ])rinci])le  of  mercy,  because  tlie  sonl  of  the 
animal  can  l)e  bronglit  nnder  tlie  beneficial  intlnence  of  the 
Bodhi  in  the  eater,  and  is  thus  enabled  indirecth-  to  attain 
this  supreme  state.  Biipiors  give  ])leasure  to  men,  so  that 
to  enjoy  ourselves  by  drinking  them  and  to  live  a.  pleasant 
life  is  an  ideal  state  obtained  by  an  intelligent  act.  I n short, 
according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Old  Sect,  men  can  attain 
Buddhahood  by  holy  contemplation  accomjianied  by  drink- 
ing liipiors,  eating  flesh,  and  indulgence  in  carnal  desires. 
Such  are,  in  the  main,  the  fundamental  tenets  of  this 
])articular  Sect,  the  didails  of  which  1 could  not  give  here 
even  if  J had  ample  sjiace  at  my  disposal,  for  they  are  too 
full  of  obscenity.  1 may  say,  however,  that  this  Sect  tries 
to  justify  the  indulgence  of  human  desires  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  Buddhism. 

In  Ja.pan  also  there  once  existed  the  Batekawa  school 
of  the  Shingon  Sect,  which  did  much  to  corrupt  social 
order  and  morals  by  ])reaching  similar  pernicious  theories, 
though  it  is  not  ]K)ssible  to  speak  authoritatively  on  this 
subject,  as  very  few  fragments  of  the  texts  and  canonical 
writings  of  that  suppressed  school  are  uoav  extant.  How- 
ever, the  sco])e  and  plan  of  that  (piasi-religion  must  have 
been  extremely  limited. 

n''he  Old  Sect  of  Tibet  is,  on  the  other  hand,  on  a large 
Gcale  and  its  doctrine  has  obtained  a wide  credence  through- 
out the  country. 

'I'he  texts  of  this  sect  are  still  extant  in  'Pibet  and 
the  Samskrt  texts  ])repared  in  India  with  'Pibetan 
translations  are  fairly  numerous.  'Phe  Old  Sect  has  under- 
y'one  cousiihu-able  modifications  since  its  introduction  into 

O 

'I'ibet,  for  the  Lama  ])riests  have  freely  modified  fhe 
original  according  to  their  own  views  and  o])inio)is.  In 
fact  the  'Pibetan  texts  of  this  particular  S('ct  are  far  from 
preserving  the  original  foians  of  teaching  and  expression. 
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J have  broug'lit  lioiiie,  among  other  Ijaniaistic  writings, 
quite  a large  mnnher  of  volumes  treating  on  the  esoteric 
side  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Old  Sect,  which  are  credit- 
ed as  ])eing  most  authentic,  hut  I have  to  keej)  them  in  a 
closed  box,  for  they  are  too  full  of  obscene  passages  to 
allow  of  their  being  read  by  the  many. 

'Jdiese  degenerate  doctrines  were  widely  spread  through- 
out Tibet  until,  about  hve  hundred  years  ago,  they  ])roved 
to  be  too  pernicious  even  for  such  a corru})t  country 
as  Tibet.  A reaction  arose  against  the  Old  Sect,  Avhich 
took  the  sha])e  of  the  so-called  J\ew  Sect. 

Idiis  was  founded  by  Paldan  AtTsha,  a priest  from  India, 
in  the  eleventh  century  a.  u.,  and  was  after  three  cen- 
turies further  perfected  by  Je  Tsong-kha-pa,  who  was 
born  in  a house  “amidst  onion  plots^’  in  Amdo,  a Chinese  part 
of  Tibet,  situated  to  the  north  of  Tibet  proper.  This  ])riest, 
perceiving  the  fearful  state  of  corruption  into  which  the 
Tibetan  religion  had  fallen,  assigned  to  himself  the 
Herculean  task  of  purging  that  Augean  stable. 

He  took  his  ground  on  the  fundamental  proposition  that 
priesthood  must  stand  on  asceticism,  that  priesthood  devoid 
of  asceticism  was  also  void,  and  that  of  all  the  conditions  of 
asceticisin  abstinence  from  carnal  desires  was  the  most 
important,  for  a })riest  indulging  in  these  had  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  a layman.  Je  Tsong-kha-pa  set  an  exam- 
]de  of  following  his  own  precepts,  but  first  he  declared  for  the 
neces.sity  of  enforcing  rides  of  moral  disci])line  for  priests. 
But  there  were  not  a sufficient  number  of  priests  qualified 
to  receive  ordination.  xVt  last  a number  of  his  first  con- 
vents and  of  the  sujiporters  of  his  precejits  Avere  collected 
to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  new  mo\mment,  and  the}^  raised 
the  standard  of  a s])iritual  campaign  at  (landen,  a ])lace 
about  forty  miles  from  Lhasa. 

But  the  Ncav  Sect,  in  superseding  the  degenerated 
national  religion,  had  to  conform  itself  to  the  national 
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pai'tiality  for  esoterisin,  -whicli  is  more  or  less  ])reseiit 
in  every  form  of  relio-ion  or  cult  ])revailino-  in  'Pilx't, 
and  it  therefore  included  iu  its  system  certain  esoteric 
forms  as  distinct  from  the  esoterism  of  the  Old  Sect.  'I'he 
New  Sect  did  not  denounce  the  images  worshipped  hy  the 
followers  of  the  Old  Sect,  althoug'h  the}'  all  consisted  of 
dual  figures  of  men  and  women,  often  rejn-esented  in 
offensive  postures;  it  had,  howevei’,  to  give  to  them  a new 
iuter])retation  of  an  abstract  nature.  Thus  men  Avere  ex- 
plained as  re])resenting  ‘ ])roper  means  ^ and  women  as  re- 
presenting ‘transcendental  knowledge,’  and  it  was  said 
that  the  proper  conibination  of  the  tAvo  elements  gaA'e 
birth  to  Buddhas.  Therefore  the  birth  of  Buddhas, 
according  to  this  interpretation,  did  not  come  from  carnal 
indulgence,  minimal  flesh,  again,  Avas  interpreted  as 
re])resenting  mercy,  and  therefore  not  intended  for 
eating,  Avhile  liquors  Avere  considered  as  embodying  liuman 
intelligence,  and  as  giving  an  object-lesson  to  teach  men 
hoAV  to  exercise  their  inborn  intelligence. 

In  that  symbolic  Avay  the  Ncav  Sect  explained  the 
precepts  inculcated  by  its  older  riA'al.  The  images  that 
had  been  used  by  the  latter  Avere  also  adopted,  only  Avith 
a neAv  interpretation,  so  that  externally  the  tAvo  sects  do 
not  differ  much  from  each  other.  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
it  is  highly  ])robable  that  Avorldly  circumstances  obliged 
the  NeAV  Sect  to  assume  this  anomalous  position.  I haA'e  to 
stop  here  in  my  desci'ij)tion  of  the  tloctrinal  side  of  the 
Tibetan  religion,  for  to  go  further  Avould  lead  me  into 
technical  and  abstruse  points. 

I shall  describe  next  that  peculiar  practice  or  belief  (^f 
the  Tibetan  religion  AA’hich  is  called  incarnation. 

The  idea  embodied  in  the  doctrine  of  incarnation  is  that 
the  Buddhas,  or  saints  Avhose  bodies  are  invisible  to  man,  are 
reincarnated  in  the  shape  of  priests  of  pious  virtue  for  the 
salvation  of  the  people.  The  scojie  of  this  incarnafion  is 
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rather  comprehensive  in  ^Pihet,  for  almost  every  lama 

with  any  ])retensions  above  the  common  level  believes 

that  he  is  destined  to  be  reborn  into  the  world  to  work 

for  salvation.  'I'liis  idea  seems  to  have  nnder<j;one 

considerable  moditications  since  it  was  first  conceived,  .so 

that  such  incarnations  as  are  accepted  to-day  appear  quite 

different  from  those  of  older  days,  as  1 shall  de.scribe 

» * 

further  on. 


GHArTER  LXI. 

The  Tibetan  Hierarchy. 

More  than  four  centuries  ago  there  lived  a priest 
named  (dendun  Tub  who  was  a disci])le  of  the  founder 
of  the  New  Sect.  It  was  this  priest  wlio  first  originated 
the  practice  of  invocation  of  oracles  which  was  sub- 
sequently elaborated  into  a peculiar  habit  of  selecting 
incarnations.  It  happened  in  this  way.  When  Gendun 
Tub  was  about  to  expire^  he  left  word  that  he  would 
be  reborn  at  such  and  such  a place.  Empiiry  was  made, 
and*  the  birth  of  a boy  was  ascertained  to  have  taken 
place  at  the  specified  place.  This  would  not  be  particular- 
ly marvellous  were  it  not  for  the  fact,  as  recorded  in 
tradition,  that,  as  soon  as  he  could  articulate,  the  boy  de- 
clared his  Avish  to  return  to  his  temple,  the  name  of  Avhich  he 
declared  to  be  'I'ashi  Ijhunpo,  the  very  temple  Avhere  the 
venerable  Gendun  Tub  had  died.  There  Avas  no  longer 
any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  his  faithful  disciples  and 
folloAvers  that  their  master  had  been  reborn  in  that 
boy.  The  boy  Avas  conA'e_yed  to  the  temple,  Avas  there 
brought  up,  and  Avas  finally  installed  as  the  second 
Grand  Lama,  called  Gendun  Gyamtso. 

Nothing  particular  occurred  in  this  matter  of  incarna- 
tions during  the  jieriods  of  his  third  and  fourth  successors, 
but  they  greAv  quite  popular  afterAvards,  especially  in  the 
days  of  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  Grand  Lamas,  till  at  last  the 
whole  .system  of  the  consultation  of  divine  oracles  assum- 
ed the  shape  in  Avhich  it  is  found  to-day.  The  fifth  Grand 
Lama  Avas  a great  promoter  of  the  oracle  system.  His  name 
Avas  NgalcAvang  Gyamtso,  and  though  the  head  of  the  NeAv 
Sect,  he  investigated  the  texts  and  all  matters  of  the  Old 
Sect  and  introduced  into  his  oavii  sect  many  things  pertain- 
53 
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ing  to  the  Old.  Oracle-invocation  was  e.xtensively  practised 
in  liis  time,  and  the  jirivilege  of  undertaking  this  solemn 
work  was  eiitrnsted  to  four  temples,  or  rather  tlie  deities 
])residing  over  them,  namely  Neclinng,  Samye,  Lamo  and 
(xatong.  hh-om  the  fifth  Orand  Lama  also  dates  another 
innovation  of  far  greater  importance,  that  is  to  say,  the 
establishment  of  Hierarchical  Oovernment. 

Before  his  time,  the  Orand  1 jamas  held  only  s])iritnal 
power,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  temporal  or  adminis- 
trative affairs,  for  the  (Irand  Lamas  had  no  teiTitories  to 
administer  exce])t  a small  glebe. 

About  that  time  a powerfnl  Mt)ngolian  chieftain  named 
Shrl  (xanmi  Tenjin  Choe  Gyal  invaded  4'ibet  and  subdued 
all  the  lietty  tribes  that  had  hitherto  existed  there.  'I'lic-se 
numbered  thirteen,  each  counting  according  to  tradition 
ten  thousand  families.  4’ibet  may  thus  be  considered  to 
have  contained  one  hundred  and  tliirtv  thousand  families, 
and,  strange  to  say,  this  is  also  believed  to  be  the  ])resent 
number  of  the  population,  according  to  jiojmlar  accounts. 

The  Mongolian  conqueror  dis])o.sed  of  the  districts  he 
had  subdued  in  a very  intei’esting  manner,  for  instead  of 
bi-inging  them  under  Ids  direct  control  he  presented  the 
whole  region  to  the  Grand  Tjama  of  the  day.  Thus  origi- 
nated the  system  of  the  Hierarchy,  which  therefore  dates 
only  about  three  centuries  back,  tint  to  return  to  the 
subject  of  oracle-consultation. 

By  this  time  the  proce.ss  of  consultation  liad  to  undergo 
considerable  moditicatioms,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  high 
Lamas  who  were  to  be  reborn  not  unfrecpiently  omitted 
the  trouble  of  enlightening  others  about  the  ])laces  of  their 
re-a])])earance  ou  the  earth.  'I'hese  jilaces  had  to  be  dis- 
covered therefore,  for  the  'Pibetans  firmly  held,  as  they  do 
even  to-day,  that  high  Lamas  who  die  are  sure 
to  re-incarnate  somewhere  after  the  la])se  of  foidy- 
nine  days  from  the  day  of  death.  Ibmce  arose  the 
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necessity  to  determine  the  ])lace  of  such  re-incarmition, 
and  this  task  devolved  on  the  oracle-invokers  of  one  of  the 
four  ])articular  temples  mentioned  hefore. 

Tlie  process  as  it  is  in  vogue  at  present  is  essentially 
identical  'with  that  prevailing  in  former  times,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly strange,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  The  mediums  or 
invokers  who  perform  this  holy  Lusiness  behave  them- 
selves in  such  an  extravagant  way  that  the  uninitiated 
would  consider  them  to  be  stark  mad. 

'I’he  consultation  of  the  oracle  is  })erformed  by  a number 
of  priests,  one  of  whom  is  a medium,  the  rest  being  assist- 
ants. d hese  beat  drums  and  strike  cymbals,  whilst  others 
chant  the  Texts.  The  medium  is  attired  in  a gorgeous 
fashion.  He  wears  a big  head-cloth  with  silk  pendants  of 
five  hues  hanging  from  behind.  Sometimes  strips  of  glitter- 
ing brocade  are  used  instead.  The  garment  is  not  unlike 
that  worn  by  Japanese  priests,  and  is  of  yellow  or  red  satin, 
decorated  with  figures  of  flowers.  From  the  knot  of  the 
sash  hang  long  strips  of  cloth.  Thus  attired,  the  medium 
waits  for  response  from  the  deities,  remaining  with  closed 
eyes  in  a half  sitting  posture,  while  all  the  time  the  discord- 
ant sounds  made  by  the  orchestra  are  kept  up.  After  a 
while  he  begins  to  tremble  and  shake,  this  movement 
gathering  force,  till  all  of  sudden  he  either  falls  on  his 
back  or  jumps  up,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  deity  who 
responds  to  the  invocation,  and  has  now  descended  in- 
to the  body  of  the  medium.  He  will  then  say,  still  contin- 
uing to  shudder,  that  the  particular  Lama  has  re-appeared 
at  such  and  such  a place,  and  in  such  and  such  a house 
which  faces  in  a ceidain  direction;  that  the  family  consists 
of  a certain  number  of  members;  that  a baby  born  on 
a certain  day  is  a re-incarnation  of  the  dead  Lama,  and  so  on. 
An  encpiiry  is  then  made  according  to  the  direction  and 
of  course  the  pronouncement  of  the  oracle  is  confirmed,  and 
a baby  corresponding  to  the  description  given  is  found  iu 
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tlu!  house.  'Pile  hoy  i.s  left  under  the  cure  of  his  mother 
till  he  can  fie  weaned,  and  then  he  is  lironghtto  the  specified 
teni]de  where  he  is  educated.  Jn  education  sjiecial  care  i.s 
taken  to  ins])ii‘e  in  him  the  strong-  .Kelf-contidence  that  he  is 
a holy  re-incarnation. 

At  an}'  rate  the  jiractice  of  invoking-  divine  oi-acles  e.\- 
tensively  came  into  vog-ne  from  the  time  of  the  fifth  (irand 
hania,  and  is  used  for  all  matters  great  or  small,  from 
ve.xed  international  problems  to  trifling  questions  that  easily 
admit  fif  .solution. 

'Pile  oracle-giving  deitie.s,  as  J mentioned  before,  are  foui-, 
and  they  are  regarded  as  the  guardian  angels  of  the  Ij-ania 
Hierarchy.  Of  the  four  Necliiing  is  the  most  jiowerfnl. 

Snpjioso  a (Irand  Ijania  dies,  and  a necessity  arises  to 
determine  the  place  of  his  re-incarnatiou.  'Phe  four 
temples  dedicated  to  the  four  deitie.s  are  ordered  by  the 
authorities  to  undertake  the  niysterions  Imsiness  of  identi- 
fication, this  order  being  generally  issued  about  a year 
after  the  death  of  the  august  Lama.  All  the  jn-iests  of  the 
four  teinjiles  are  summoned  on  that  occasion,  and  they 
se})arately  consult  their  own  respective  oracles.  'J'heir 
deities  are,  however,  not  infallible,  and  often  prove  just  as 
divided  in  their  judgment  as  ordinai-y  mortals  are,  for 
very  rarely  do  the  four  oracles  coincide,  and  usually  those 
oracles  produce  three  different  candidates.  'Phe  clioice 
has  therefore  to  be  made  from  among  the  three. 

'i’he  three  or  four  boy-candidates  (as  the  case  may  be) 
are  brought  to  Lhasa,  when  they  have  i-eached  the  age  of 
five  years.  'Phe  ceremony  of  selection  is  next  performed. 
'Phis  is  of  course  conducted  with  great  ]ionij)  and  solemnity. 
'Phe  dignitaries  who  are  ])i-i vilegeil  to  take  part  in  it  are 
the  Chinese  Commissioner  residing-  in  Lhasa  and  the 
Ki'gent  Jjama ; also  the  I’riiue  Ministcu-s  and  all  the  Ministers, 
\'icc-M  inisters  and  a number  of  hig-h  Lamas  are 
allowed  to  be  present.  P'irst  the  names  of  the  boy-candi- 
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dates  (three  or  four  in  uuinl)er,  as  the  case  may  l^e)  ai'o 
written  on  so  nniny  ])ieces  of  ])aperj  and  put  in  a g'oldeii 
nrn  wliieli  is  then  sealed.  For  the  ])eriod  of  a week  a 
kind  of  liigh  mass  is  performed  in  tlie  ceremony-liall,  in 
order  to  entreat  the  divine  intercession  for  the  selection 
of  tlie  real  re-inearnation.  When  this  })eriod  expires  all 
the  dignitaih's  before-mentioned  are  once  more  assend)led 
around  the  sealed  nim.  d’his  is  cai-efnlly  inspected  and  the 
seal  is  then  taken  off.  'Phe  Chinese  Commissioner  then  takes 
a pair  of  tiny  ivory  sticks  something  like  ordinary  chop- 
sticks in  shape  and  size  and,  with  his  eves  sluit,  pnts 
them  into  the  nrn  and  solemnly  ])icks  out  one  of  the 
])apers.  d’he  name  written  on  that  paper  is  read,  and  the 
bearer  of  that  name  is  acknowledged  as  Grand  Lama-elect. 

From  what  I have  described,  there  is  apparenth'  little 
room,  it  any,  for  trickery,  but  I have  heard  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Chinese  Commissioner  that  dishonest  practices 
are  in  reality  not  infrequent.  Indeed  the  tempta- 
tions are  too  strong  for  greedy  and  dishonest  minds  to 
resist,  owing  to  the  keen  rivaliw  among  the  parents  of  the 
boy-candidates  to  liave  their  own  boys  selected.  Strong 
interest  urges  them  on  in  this  rivalry,  for  the  parents  of 
the  Lama-elect  are  not  only  entitled  to  receive  the  title  of 
Duke  from  the  Chinese  Government,  but  also  enjoy  many 
other  advantages,  above  all  the  acquisition  of  a 
large  fortune.  Under  these  circumstances  the  parents  and 
relatives  of  eligible  boys  are  said  to  offer  huge  bribes  to 
the  Chinese  Andian,  and  to  others  who  are  connected  with 
the  cefemony  of  selection.  1 do  not  affirm  the  fact  of 
bribes,  but  at  least  1 have  heaial  that  cases  of  such  under- 
hand influence  have  occurred  not  nnfre([nently. 

The  selection  of  the  Grand  Lama  is  thus  made  by  an 
elaborate  process,  in  which  the  inflnence  of  the  oracle-in- 
vokers jdays  an  important  ])art.  The  priests  who  have 
charge  of  this  business  are  in  most  cases  men  who  make 
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it  their  business  to  bhichiuail  every  iii)])licant.  Most  of 
the  oraele-])riests  are  therefore  extremely  wealthy. 

The  Nechung  who  are  under  the  direct  patronage  of  the 
Hierarchy  are  generally  millionaires,  as  millionaires  go  in 
'ribet.  ddiis,  taken  in  conjunction  with  another  fact, 
that  the  re-incarnations  of  higher  Lamas  are  generally 
sons  of  wealthy  aristocrats,  or  merchants,  and  that  it 
is  only  very  rarely  that  they  are  discovered  among  the 
lowly,  must  be  considered  as  suggesting  the  working  of 
some  such  practices.  1 have  even  heard,  that  some 
unscrupulous  ])eople  coi’rupt  the  oracle-})riests  for  the 
benelit  of  their  unborn  childivn,  so  as  to  have  their  boys 
accepttul  as  Lamas  incaiaiate  when  b<jrn.  from  a woi'ldlv 
j)oint  of  view  the  expense  incunx'd  on  this  account  not  un- 
lre({uently  ])roves  a g(jod  ‘ investment,’  if  i may  use  the 
])rofane  ex])ression,  for  the  boys  who  are  the  objects  of  the 
oracles  have  a good  chance  of  being  installed  in  the  tem})les 
where  their  s])iritual  antecedents  presided,  which  arc 
sure  to  ])Ossess  large  property.  This  ])roperty  goes,  it 
need  hardly  be  added,  to  the  boys,  after  they  have  been 
dnly  installed.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  practical 
effect  of  incarnation  in  L)rnier  times,  it  is,  as  matters  stand 
at  present,  an  incarnation  of  all  vices  and  corruptions, 
instead  of  the  souls  of  departed  Lamas. 

1 once  remarked  to  certain  'I  ibetans  that  the  present 
mode  of  incarnation  was  a glaring  humbug,  and  that  it 
was  notliinu'  less  than  an  embodiment  of  bribery. 

’Po  do  justice  b.)  the  incarnations  themselves,  they  grow 
u)),  in  eight  cases  out  of  ten,  to  be  Lamas  (.d  more  than 
average  ability,  jicrhaps  because  they  are  brought  up 
with  siiocial  care.  'I’heir  teachers  and  guardians  treat 
their  wards  with  kindness  and  never  use  rough  language 
to  tlu'in  even  when  they  behave  as  they  ought  not  to 
behave.  In  such  case  the  teachers  and  guardians  appeal 
to  their  sense  of  honor  and  great  responsibility. 
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'IMiis  reminds  me  of  the  necessity  of  treating’  cliildreii 
with  consideration,  and  that  to  abuse  them  as  blockheads  or 
fools,  wlieii  they  err  in  their  conduct  or  ocer  their  lessons, 
de])rives  them  of  the  sense  of  self-contidence,  and  hence 
prev^ents  its  natural  developmeid.  3’hey  must  be  educated 
in  such  a way  as  to  allow  full  play  to  their  sense  of 
self-res])ect. 

'Phe  Tibetans  have  not  adopted  this  particular  mode  of 
education  for  their  boy-incaruations  from  any  deep 
conviction  as  to  educational  policy;  they  are  doing-  so  out 
of  their  respect  towards  their  hoy-masters. 

1 should  add,  also,  that  the  general  mass  of  the  pco])le 
are  left  in  complete  ignorance  of  all  the  tricks  and 
intrigues  that  are  concocted  and  extensively  carried  on  in 
the  higher  circles.  With  guileless  innocence  the  ordinary 
people  swallow  all  the  fabulous  tales  that  are  circulated 
about  the  alleged  evidences  fabricated  for  establishing  the 
re-incarnation  of  Lamas.  Those  only  Avho  are  acquainted 
with  what  is  going  on  behind  the  scenes  at  Lhasa  and 
Shigatze  treat  those  ^ evidences^  with  scorn,  mid  denounce 
the  re-incarnation  affair  as  downright  imposture  and  a 
mischievous  farce.  To  them  the  re-incarnation  is  an 
embodiment  of  briber}',  nothing  more  nor  less.  At  best 
it  is  a fraud  committed  by  oracle-priests  at  the  instance 
of  aristocrats  who  are  very  often  their  patrons  and 
protectors. 

Oracles  are  not  confined  in  their  operation  to  matters  of 
incarnation;  they  are  consulted  for  many  other  puiqioses. 
A Cabinet  Minister  who  has  committed  some  error  will 
hasten  to  those  priests,  especially  to  the  Nechuug,  to 
prevent  his  being  punished,  or  to  have  the  punishment 
modified.  In  such  a case  a Minister  has  to  pay  to  the  priests 
a sum  varying  from  the  minimum  of  one  thousand  yen  to 
ten  or  twenty  times  that  amount,  according  to  the  gra^'ity 
of  the  offence.  When  in  time  that  offence  conies  to  the 
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ears  of  tlie  (Tovernmeut,  and  tlie  ([iiestion  of  jnuiisliing  tlie 
offender  is  brouglit  on  the  idpis,  the  latter  can  sit  silent 
without  ninch  perturbation,  secure  in  the  thought  that  he 
has  forestalled  the  (foverninent  and  has  secretly 
‘ jmrchased’  a fa\'oral)le  understanding  with  the  considters 
of  the  oracles.  For  to  these  consulters  the  matter  is  sui-e 
to  be  brought,  sooner  or  later,  for  their  decision,  or  more 
jn-operly  for  the  decision  of  their  deity.  The  jiriests  will 
then  consult  the  oi’acles,  but  with  a foregone  conclusion  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  resjionse,  being  bound  by  the  accused 
])arty  with  fetters  of  gold.  'I'he  oracles  will  say:  “ l)on’t 
punish  the  man,  for  to  do  so  will  be  to  invite  calamity  on 
the  country.  Only  reprimand  is  enough,  for  the  man  is  at 
heart  well-meaning.  Hisfaidt  came  from  inadvertence.” 
.\nd  so  the  Minister  is  absolved  from  the  chartre,  or  is 
sentenced  merely  to  a nominal  ])unishment. 

On  the  other  hand,  a Minister  or  anv  other  hifdi 

' *.0 

])ersomige  who  is  a persona  ingrata  to  the  Xechung  ]iriests 
is  in  danger  of  bringing  down  on  his  head  an  oracle  of 
terrible  nature  at  any  moment,  and  in  the  jiresence  of  the 
Orand  Lama  himself.  The  unscrupulous  priests  will  even 
turn  the  virtues  of  their  unfortunate  victim  into  a means 
of  denouncing  him.  The  power  which  those  oracle-jiriests 
wield  in  the  official  circles  of  the  (Irand  Lama’s  (fovern- 
ment  is  therefore  a formidable  one,  and  the  officials  hold 
them  in  even  greater  awe  than  they  do  their  snjireme 
chief.  ’Phe  Nechnng  ]n-iests  may  be  even  regarded  as 
wielding  the  real  ])ower  in  the  Hierandiical  administration. 
It  is  true  that  the  present  (Irand  Lama,  being  a man  of 
great  force  of  mind,  does  not  blindly  ado])t  in  all  cases  the 
insidious  advice  of  the  ]n'iests;  still  in  the  grt'at  majority 
of  cases  he  ha.s  to  follow  it,  for  to  reject  the  Xechung’s 
words  is  contrary  to  the  traditions  of  the  country. 

'Phe  N(>chuug,  who  e.vercise  such  ])ower  even  in  small 
affairs,  very  often  jirove  to  be  broken  reeds  when  tlu'V  are 
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confronted  with  grave  national  (jnestions.  Snjipose,  for 
instance,  they  ai*e  asked  to  consult  the  oracles  ahout  a 
di})loniatic  trouble,  in  the  iiresence  of  the  Dalai  Lama 
and  other  g’reat  dignitaries.  The  priests  proceed  to  do  so 
with  ])omp  and  solemnity,  attired  in  gorgeous  dress  be- 
fitting the  occasion.  In  time  the  deity  responds  to  the 
invocation,  and  is  consulted  about  the  policy  which  the 
G-overnment  has  to  adopt,  say,  about  the  trouble  which  is 
supposed  to  have  appeared  between  it  and  England.  The 
medium  will  remain  silent,  and  simply  continue  to  tremble 
for  some  time.  He  will  next  make  one  high  jump,  and 
then  drop  down  apparently  unconscious.  The  attendants 
of  the  medium  are  then  thrown  into  consternation,  all 
whispeiang  to  each  other  which  significant  nods  and  head- 
shakes  that  the  deity  must  have  been  olf ended  at  the 
impious  question  put  to  him,  and  must  have  therefore  gone 
off  in  holy  wrath.  And  so  for  a grave  question,  for  which 
the  aid  of  the  oracle  is  most  needed,  the  Hierarchical 
Government  is  left  in  the  lurch  and  is  compelled  to  give 
decision  according*  to  its  own  mother-wit.  Such  is  the 
farce  of  the  oracle-system. 

Men  of  learning  and  priests  of  sincere  piety  and 
honest  conviction  are  therefore  bitterly  (though  not 
openly)  opposed  to  the  doings  of  those  oracle-priests, 
whom  they  denounce  as  Ministers  of  devils,  and  as  the 
worst  enemies  of  religion.  Fortunatel}',  however,  the 
two  Lamaist  chiefs  are  not  installed  only  by  the  agency 
of  the  Nechungs,  as  above  mentioned. 

I may,  for  instance,  refer  in  passing  to  the  supposed 
parentage  of  the  present  Tashi  Lama,  the  second  Grand 
Lama,  of  Tashi  Lhunpo.  He  is  said  to  have  been  born  of  a 
dumb  woman  by  some  unknown  father.  Some  say  that  his 
father  was  a hermit,  while  others  are  of  opinion  that  he 
was  a priest,  but  the  mo.st  probable  account  is  the  one 
which  I heard  from  a certain  authority,  who  informed  me 
5-1 
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tliat  a learnerl  doctor,  one  Meto-ke-sang  (clirysantlieinum- 
fiowev)  of  the  monasterv  of  Sera,  was  tlie  real  fatlier  of 
the  present  liead  of  the  Ikishi  klunpio.  'Idiis  doctor  became 
a monomaniac  after  having'  studied  the  literature  of  the 
Old  Sect,  roamed  about  the  country,  and  at  last  cohabited 
with  a dumb  woman.  The  result  was  the  birth  of  the  boy 
on  whom  fell  the  great  honor.  The  Lama  is  therefore, 
said  to  bear  a great  personal  resemblance  to  that  mad 
doctor.  Though  this  opinion  was  held  by  a reliable 
authority  ot‘  the  Sera  monastery  with  whom  I was  acipuiint- 
ed,  of  course  I cannot  vouch  for  the  autlienticity  of  his 
explanation. 


CHAPTER  I.Xir. 

The  Government. 

J shall  next  describe  the  system  of  the  Hierarchical 
(.loveniment,  and  other  matters  relative  to  it  based  on  the 
information  I incidentally  obtained  on  those  snbjects 
daring  my  stay  in  Lhasa.  'The  infoimiation  is  far  from 
being  complete,  for  besides  the  fact  that  the  snbjects 
were  entirely  foreign  to  the  ])rimary  objects  of  my  Tibetan 
expedition,  and  therefore  1 was  not  im])elled  to  make 
any  systematic  inquiries,  J coidd  not  without  inviting 
strong  suspicion  put  any  questions  to  my  friends 
in  Lhasa  about  matters  of  Tibetan  politics.  Whatever 
knowledge  I could  gather  on  the  subject  was  derived 
incidentally  in  the  course  of  convei'sations  with  my 
distinguished  host  and  .some  others,  and  as  the  result 
of  enquiries  made  in  a highly  guarded  and  roundabout 
way.  Hence  there  still  I'emain  many  points  in  the  Goveim- 
meut  system  of  which  1 my.self  am  ignorant. 

With  this  reserve,  1 may  state  first  of  all  that  the 
Hierarchy  is  composed  of  both  clerical  and  lay  departments, 
each  consisting  of  an  e<pial  number  of  men.  'I’he  jiriests  of 
higher  rank  who  attend  to  the  affairs  of  State  bear  the 
title  of  “Tse  Dung”  and  they  number  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
live,  and  there  an'  lay  officials  of  corres])onding  rank 
and  number  known  under  the  title  of  “ Dung  Khor”.  The 
])riestly  functionaries  of  higher  rank  are  subject  to  the 
coiitrol  of  four  (fi-and  Secretaries,  bearing  the  title  of 
“ 'J'ung  yk  chen  mo”  but  the  real  ])ower  is  vested  in  the 
senior  priest.  Similarly  four  “Shabj^e”  (Premiers)  are 
appointed  over  the  head  of  the  higher  lay  officials.  Of 
these  four  “ Shabjie  ” the  one  enjoying  precedence  in 
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!)])])()iiitiiient  liolds  tlie  real  ])ower,  the  otlior  tlireo  being- 
liis  eouncillors  and  advisers. 

The  (labiuet  is  composed  of  four  Ih-ime-Minisfers,  tliree 
Ministers  of  Finance,  two  Ministers  of  War,  a Minister  of 
the  Household,  a Minister  of  Religion,  a Minister  of  Justice, 
aud  four  (Jrand  Secretaries  belono-iuo-  to  the  Order. 

O O 

All  these  higher  posts,  both  of  })riests  aud  laymen,  are 
iu  most  cases  filled  only  by  men  l)elonging  to  the  privileg- 
ed classes  ; very  rarely  do  they  fall  to  the  Ngak-pa,  Ron-bo 
and  Shal-ngo  castes. 

The  'ribetan  administration  is  of  an  anomalous  descri})- 
tion — a hybrid  partaking  of  feudalism  on  the  one  hand  and 
of  the  modern  system  of  bocal  (xoverumeut  ou  the  other. 

The  relation  between  Peers  and  commoners  apparently 
resembles  feudalism.  'I'he  first  recipient  of  the  title  was 
granted  a certain  tract  of  land  in  recognition  of  his  service, 
and  there  at  once  sprung  up  between  this  lord  of  the 
juanor,  as  it  were,  aud  the  inhabitants  of  that  particular 
place  a relationship  akin  to  that  between  sovereign  and 
subject.  This  lord  is  an  absolute  master  of  his  people, 
both  iu  regard  to  their  rights  and  even  their  lives. 

'Phe  lord  levies  a poll-tax  on  the  inhabitants,  and  even 
the  poorest  are  not  exempted  from  this  obligation.  'Phe 
levy  varies  considerably  according  to  the  means  of 
the  payer,  fi-oni  say  one  tanka  paid  by  a poor  inhal)itant 
to  even  a hundred  ])aid  by  a wealthier  member  of 
the  community.  Besides,  every  freeholder  must  pay  land 
tax,  the  land  held  by  him  being’  understood  theoretically 
to  belong  to  the  loi-d.  However  heavy  the  burden  of  the 
])oll-tax  maybe,  each  person  is  obliged  to  pny  it,  for  if  he 
neglects  to  do  so  he  is  liable  to  be  punished  with  flogging 
and  the  confiscation  of  his  property  to  boot.  'Plie  oidy 
means  of  escape  from  this  obligation  consists  in  becoming 
a monk,  and  there  must  be  in  the  'Pibetan  priesthood  a 
large  number  of  men  who  have  turned  priests  solely  with 
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this  object  of  avoiding  tlie  jniynient  of  taxes.  Tlie  witty 
reniai’k  once  made  to  me  by  my  teaclier,  Ti  Rinpoclie, 
on  this  subject  may  illustrate  tlie  state  of  affairs  in  the 
'I'ibetan  priesthood,  lie  said:  do  not  know  whether  to 

rejoice  at  or  to  regret  the  presence  of  so  many  priests 
in  Tibet.  Some  seem  to  take  this  as  a sign  of  the  tionrish- 
ing  condition  of  the  national  religion  and  on  tliat  ground 
seem  to  be  satisfied  with  it.  I cannot  (piite  agree  with 
this  argnmont ; on  the  contrary  1 rather  hold  that  it 
is  better  to  liave  even  two  or  three  jirecions  diamonds 
than  a heap  of  stones  and  bi’oken  tiles.  ” 'I'he  motives 
that  lead  peojile  to  become  priests  lying  in  that  region,  it 
is  not  strange  that  the  'I’ibetan  priesthood  should  contain 
plenty  of  rubbish  with  very  few  diamonds  among  them. 

However,  when  it  is  I’emembered  how  heavy  are  the 
Imrdens  inpiosed  on  the  shoulders  of  the  jieople,  it  is  not 
strange  that  they  should  try  to  evade  them  by  entering  the 
Order.  'Phe  condition  of  even  the  poorest  jiriest  presents 
a great  contrast  to  tliat  of  other  jioor  people,  for  the  priest 
is  at  least  sure  to  obtain  every  month  a regular  allowance, 
small  as  it  is,  from  the  Hierarchical  Government,  while  he 
can  expect  more  or  less  of  extra  allowanci's  in  the  shape  of 
occasional  presents  from  charitable  jieople.  lint  a poor 
layman  cannot  expect  any  help  from  those  quarters, 
and  he  has  to  support  his  family  with  his  own  labor  and 
to  pay  the  poll-tax  besides.  Very  often  therefore  he 
is  hardly  able  to  drive  the  wolf  of  hunger  from  his  door, 
and  in  such  case  his  only  liojie  of  succor  lies  in  a loan  from 
his  landlord,  or  the  lord  of  the  manor  wherein  he  resides. 
Hnt  ho[)e  of  repayment  tlnn-e  is  none,  and  so  the  poor 
farmer  gets  that  loan  under  a strange  contract,  that  is  to 
say,  by  binding  himself  to  offer  his  .son  or  daughter  as  a 
servant  to  the  creditor  when  he  or  she  attains  a 
certain  age.  And  so  his  child  when  ho  has  reach- 
ed the  ago  of  («ay)  ten  years  is  surrendered  to  the 
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creditor,  wlio  is  entitled  to  ein])l()y  him  as  a servitnt 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  for  a loan  which  does  not 
generally  exceed  ten  yen.  The  lives  of  the  children 
of  poor  people  may  therefore  be  consideretl  as  being 
foreclosed  by  their  parents.  I'hose  ])itiable  children  grow 
up  to  be  practically  slaves  of  the  Peers. 

The  relationship  existing  between  the  Peers  and  the 
people  residing  on  their  estates,  therefore,  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  feudalism  in  some  essential  respects,  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that  feudalism  reigns  alone  in  Tibet  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  s^'stems  of  (loverument.  On  the 
contrary  a centralised  form  of  Grovernment  prevails  moi'e 
or  less  at  the  .same  time.  The  Peers,  it  must  be  remembered, 
do  not  generally  reside  on  their  own  estates;  they  reside 
in  Lhasa  and  leave  thcii'  estates  in  charge  of  their  stewards. 
And  they  are  not  nnfrecpxently  appointed  by  the  Central 
Government  as  Governors  of  certain  districts. 

Conse(piently  the  Tibetans  may  be  said  to  be  divided 
into  two  classes  of  people,  one  being  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  lords  of  the  manors  and  other  to  that  of  the  Central 
Government.  Not  unfrequently  the  two-  overlap,  and  the 
same  people  are  obliged  to  pay  poll-tax  to  their  lords  and 
other  taxes  to  the  Central  Government. 

The  work  of  revenue  collection  is  entrusted  to  two  or 
three  Commissioners  appointed  from  among  the  clerical  or 
lay  officials  of  higher  rank,  and  these,  invested  with 
judicial  and  executive  powers,  are  despatched  every  year 
to  the  provinces  to  collect  revenue,  consisting  of  taxes, 
imposts  and  import  duties,  these  being  paid  either  in 
money  or  kind. 

The  demands  on  revenue  are  man}'  and  various,  and 
among  the  items  of  ordinary  expenditure  may  be  mentioned 
first  of  all  the  sums  required  for  supporting,  either  wholly 
or  partially,  a large  number  of  priests  residing  both  in 
Lhasa  and  in  the  ])rovinces,  the  former  alone  numbering 
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about  twenty-five  tliousand.  'I4ie  outlay  on  account  of 
buildinj^  tcin])les  and  religious  ceremonies  is  not  small,  but 
that  on  account  of  salaries  paid  to  the  officials  of  the  Cen- 
tral (xovernment  appears  to  be  less.  A Premier  draws  the 
yearly  salary  of  about  six  hundred  Icohu  or  four  thousand 
bushels  of  wheat,  the  stipend  being  generally  paid  in  this 
grain.  'I’lie  tirst  Cord  of  the  Treasury  draws  three  hun- 
di-ed  and  sixty  koku.  What  is  very  interesting  about 
these  salaries  is  that  the  State  functionaries  very  often 
relin([uish  the  right  of  receiving  their  salaries,  and  leave 
them  unclaimed.  My  host,  who  continued  to  hold  for  ten 
years  the  j)ost  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  had  persistently 
refrained  during  that  long  period  fi-om  claiming  what  was 
his  due.  When  1 marvelled  at  this  strange  act  of  disin- 
terestedness on  his  part,  he  replied  that  his  own  estate 
su])plied  what  he  wanted  and  so  he  did  not  wish  to  give 
trouble  to  the  (xi-and  Lama’s  Exchequer.  And  he  further 
informed  me  that  most  of  his  colleagues  who  were  men  of 
means  generally  omitted  to  claim  their  salaries  wholly 
oi‘  in  part,  though  there  were  some  who  punctually  receiv- 
ed the  money  to  which  they  were  entitled  by  right.  Not 
that  even  those  who  showed  them-selves  so  disinterested 
in  the  matter  of  official  stipends  are  above  corruption,  for 
T heard  that  some  of  the  Ministers  who  declined  their 
salaries  did  not  scruple  to  receive  or  even  to  exact  bribes. 
In  justice  to  them  I may  atld  that  bribery  is  a universal 
vice  in  Tibet,  and  is  not  regarded  in  so  serious  a light  there 
as  in  more  enlightened  countries.  My  host  was  a gentle- 
man of  strict  integrity  and  morals,  but  he  used  to  accejit 
presents  offered  out  of  respect  to  him. 

I'he  clerical  and  lay  high  functionaries,  each  numbering 
one  hundred  and  sixty-live,  attend  to  the  various  affairs  of 
State,  ’rhey  are  sometimes  apjiointed  as  (lovcrnors  of 
])rovinces,  while  at  other  times  they  are  sent  on  judicial 
business.  In  such  cases  ap]iointmeuts  are  never  given  to 
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clerical  or  lay  ollicials  only,  Init  Loth  are  invariably  ap- 
pointed as  associates,  and  in  et^nal  nundier,  one  each  or  two, 
or  sometimes  tour.  The  Judicial  Commissioners  were 
formerly  often  guilty  of  injustice  and  open  to  the  charge  of 
judging  cases, not  according  to  their  real  deserts,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  bribes  offered.  They  are  no  longer  so 
now,  thanks  to  the  vigilance  and  energy  of  the  present 
Dalai  Lama  wlio,  whenever  such  a case  of  wrong-doing 
comes  to  his  ears,  does  not  hesitate  to  confiscate  the 
])roperty  of  the  offending  parties  and  to  deprive  them  of 
their  rank.  Sometimes  when  a case  of  gi’ave  moment 
occurs  it  is  submitted  to  the  personal  judgment  of  the 
Grand  Lama  himself. 

ddie  Grand  Lama  is  therefore  placed  in  a highly  anomal- 
ous position,  for  while  he  is  the  dispenser  of  benevolence 
and  the  supreme  head  of  a religion  preaching  mercy 
and  foi’bearance,  he  is  obliged  to  pass  judgment  and  to 
sentence  persons  to  exile  or  even  to  capital  punishment. 
As  head  of  a religion  he  is  positively  forbidden  by  its  teach- 
ings to  pass  a decree  of  that  nature,  whether  that  decree  is 
justifiable  in  the  worldly  sense  or  not.  But  the  Grand  Lama 
does  issue  decrees  of  this  irreligious  description.  He  is  not, 
however,  a political  chief,  inasmuch  as  he  faithfully  adheres 
to  the  rules  of  mortification  enforced  by  his  religion ; he 
has  no  wife,  for  instance,  nor  does  he  drink  intoxicating 
liquor.  His  position  is  really  highly  anomalous. 

And  yet  all  the  priests  in  Tibet  take  from  the  Grand 
Lama  the  holy  vow  of  discipline  ; I myself  was  advised  by 
my  Tibetan  friends  to  pass  that  ceremony,  but  my  religious 
scruples  stood  in  the  way,  so  I did  not  follow  the  advice. 
However  I was  initiated  by  the  Grand  Lama  in  the 
^ Hidden  Teaching,’  for  this  ceremony  had  nothing  to  do 
with  my  religious  convictions. 

The  Grand  Lama  himself  being  placed  in  this  false 
position,  all  the  priests  under  him  are  naturally  open 
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to  a similar  cliarofo.  They  are  ])artly  priests  and  jiartly 
men  of  tlie  world,  and  sometimes  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
distinguish  them  from  ordinary  laymen.  For  instance, 
the  'Pibetan  priests,  as  1 luive  mentioned  elsewhere,  under- 
take farming  or  business,  while  the  young  rowdies  among 
them  attend  to  the  work  of  ordinary  soldiers.  The  only 
things  that  <listinotly  distinguish  the  priests  from  laymen 
are  that  the  former  shave  their  hair  and  wear  priestly 
robes,  and  the  latter  do  not ; that  is  all.  I am  compelled 
to  say  that  Lamaism  has  fallen,  and  that  it  has  assumed  a 
foiMU  (piite  contrary  to  that  to  which  its  great  reformer 
Je  'rsoug-kha-pa  elevated  if,  and  1 am  sincerely  sorry  for 
this  degeneration.  1 shall  next  describe  the  education  and 
the  caste  system  in  'I'ibet. 


CHAPTER  LXIJI. 

Education  and  Castes. 

Education  is  not  widely  diffused  in  Tibet.  In  tlie  iieigli- 
borliood  of  Shigat/.e  children  are  taught  comparatively 
well  the  three  subjects  of  writing,  arithmetic  and 
reading,  but  in  other  places  no  ])rovision  exists  for  teaching 
children,  exce})t  at  monasteries,  so  that  the  bo^^s  and  girls 
of  ordinary  people  are  generally  left  uneducated,  especially 
the  latter. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected,  educational  establish- 
ments are  few  and  far  between.  Idie  only  institutions  worthy 
of  the  name  are  found  on  the  premises  of  the  Palace  at 
Lhasa,  and  of  the  Tashi  Lhunpo  monasteries  in  Shigatze ; 
all  the  rest  are  only  ‘ family  schools 

Prom  the  important  position  which  priests  command  in 
Tibet,  the  system  of  training  them  is  pretty  well  developed, 
and  it  is  only  at  religious  schools  that  one  can  obtain  even 
a comparative!}^  advanced  education.  Sons  of  ordinary 
])eople  can  enjoy  the  benefit  of  that  education  only  by 
joining  the  order,  for  otherwise  they  are  refused  admission 
to  Government  schools. 

'riie  doors  of  those  schools  are,  of  course,  shut  against 
boys  of  humble  origin.  In  Tibet  there  exists  one  class 
which  is  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  social  gradation.  This 
lowest  grade  is  subdivided  into  fishermen,  ferry-men, 
smiths,  and  butchers.  Smiths  are  relegated  to  this  grade 
in  Tibet  just  as  in  India,  and  for  the  same  reason — -that  they 
pursue  an  objectionable  occupation  in  making  edged  tools 
used  for  slaughtering  living  things,  the  most  sinful  occu])a- 
tion  of  all.  People  of  this  lowest  grade  are  even  prohi])ited 
from  becoming  priests,  and  if  ever  they  enter  the  privileged 
order  it  is  by  some  surreptitious  means  and  by  concealing 
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then-  real  rank.  lu  this  way  some  men  of  the  lowest 
origin  have  become  priests  at  places  remote  from  their 
native  villages.  Compared  with  these  despi.sed  classes, 
the  ordinary  people  may  be  said  to  enjoy  a great  advantage. 

'riie  classes  who  are  entitled  to  enter  the  (xovernment 
institutions  are  only  four : 

1.  (h‘r-pa,  Peers;  2.  the  mantra  clan,  d.  JBoit-ho, 

the  Old  iSect  clan  ; 4.  Shal  -ngt),  families  of  former  chieftains. 

The  fleers  consist  of  the  descendants  of  former  ministers 
and  generals,  and  contain  the  supreme  class  called  Yah-shi 
which  is  composed  of  families  of  the  thirteen  Grand  Lamas, 
])ast  and  present,  and  also  of  the  de.scendants  of  the  lirst 
King  of  Tibet,  called  Ihchen  Lha-kyari.  They  all  hold  the 
rank  of  Duke.  The  descendants  in  the  direct  line 
of  that  King  still  e.\ist  to  this  day,  and  their  head 
is  entitled  to  occiqiy  the  same  rank  as  the  Grand 
Lama,  only  he  does  not  posse.ss  any  power  in  public 
affairs.  The  highest  posts  in  the  Tibetan  Hierarchy 
are  within  the  easy  reach  of  the  Yabshi  men,  who  can 
become  Prime  Ministers  or  other  great  dignitaries  of  state 
provided  they  are  judged  to  posse.ss  (pialitications  for 
undertaking  those  high  functions.  Even  when  they  do  not 
occupy  such  elevated  positioms,  they  at  least  hold  posts 
that  ai'e  of  next  in  importance.  All  the  remarks  about 
the  Yabshi  apply  to  the  families  of  the  Dalai  Lamas, 
installed  at  Lhasa,  for  thougli  the  other  Patriarchs  at 
Tashi  Lhun[)o  also  possess  Yabshi  of  their  own,  they  do 
not  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  the  others.  The  descend- 
ants of  the  Dalai  Eaina-’s  i-elatives,  and  tho.se  of  the  former 
King,  may  therefoi’e  be  considered  as  forming  in  practice 
the  royal  families  of  T’ibet.  'riiese  should,  for  convenience, 
1)0  set  apart  as  a distinct  class,  though  there  are  other 
families  that  do  not  differ  much  from  them  in  origin  ami 
})rlvilege.  Of  these,  one  called  Di’-jxnt.  Clie.ka  (families  of 
generals)  represents  the  descendants  of  the  generals  and 
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ca])tiiius  -who  rendered  distinguislied  services  when  Tibet 
engaged  in  war.  The  merits  of  those  warriors^  long  since 
dead,  obtain  for  their  descendants  great  respect  from  the 
public  and  they  enjoy  great  privileges. 

The  next  grade  of  the  Peerage,  but  considerably  behjw 
these,  consists  of  the  descendants  of  families  of  great  historic 
renown,  or  of  ministers  of  distinguished  service.  Though 
occupying  the  lowest  grade  in  the  herald-book  of  the 
Peenige,  even  the  portfolio  of  the  Premier  is  accessible  to 
these  Peers,  provided  that  they  are  men  of  ability. 

In  general,  honor  and  ability  seldom  go  together  in 
'I’ibet,  for  official  posts  are  freely  sold  and  purchased, 
though  buyers  are  limited.  High  officials  of  real  ability 
are  even  regarded  as  a nuisance  by  their  colleagues,  and 
are  liable  to  be  di.smissed  through  their  intrigues.  Such 
being  the  case,  by  far  the  greater  majority  of  high  official 
posts  are  held  by  men  who  have  obtained  them  in  exchange 
for  money. 

The  class  that  ranks  next  to  Peers  is  that  of  the  Ngak-pas 
or  miracle  workers,  who  are  the  descendants  of  Lamas  who 
worked  miracles,  not  the  least  of  them  being  their 
marriage  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  Lama  ])riesthood. 
Those  Lamas  transmitted  their  ‘hidden  arts ^ exclusively 
to  this  social  grade,  which  thus  possesses  hereditary 
secrets.  The  iS'gak-pas  play  an  important  part  in  the  social 
organism  of  Tibet.  For  instance  they  are  entitled, 
as  already  mentioned,  to  levy  the  ‘ hail-tax  ^ in  summer, 
and  therefore  to  assume  the  function  of  administrators. 
They  are  also  held  in  great  awe  by  provincials  and 
townsmen,  as  being  magicians  of  ])ower.  The  simple- 
minded  folk  believe  that  if  once  they  incur  the  dis])leasure 
of  a Ngak-pa  they  may  be  cursed  b}'^  him,  and  therefore 
may  bring  upon  themselves  some  calamity.  As  1 
mentioned  before,  the  Ngak-pa  ])eo])le  occuj)y  the  advan- 
tageous position  of  being  able  to  ])rocure  money  in  the 
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sliape  oi:  proceed.s  of  the  niail-tax/  and  of  ])re.sents  coming 
from  all  classes  of  [)eople.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the 
Ngak-pa  men,  while  commanding  such  advantages,  are 
notoriously  poor  ; they  even  stand  as  synonyms  for  ])overty. 
'I'heir  sole  consolation  is  that  they  are  conscious  of  the 
great  ])owei’  they  hold  over  all  classes  of  ])eople ; and  even 
Peers  are  often  seen  to  dismount  from  horseback  and  give 
a.  courteous  salute  when  they  happen  to  meet  a beggarly 
Ngak-i)a  in  the  street. 

d'he  third  caste  is  the  Hon-bo  the  name  of  an  old  religion 
which  ])revailed  in  Tibet  long  before  the  introduction  of 
Buddhism,  d’he  priests  of  this  ])i-actically  e.x.tiuct  religion 
were  allowed  to  marry,  and  have  left  behind  them  the  class 
of  peo])le  who  represent  this  old  social  institution  in  'I'ibet. 
'I’he  Bon-bo  people  have  to  play  a certain  distinct  role 
in  public  affairs,  d'his  is  moi-e  of  a ceremonial  than  of  a 
religious  nature.  It  consists  in  worshipping  local  deities, 
and  undertaking  ceremonies  intended  to  .secure  their 
favor.  When  peo])le  marry,  they  ask  a Bon-bo  man  to 
])ray  for  them  to  their  local  deity.  Sometimes  he  under- 
takes other  kinds  of  prayer  or  even  performs  .symbolic 
rites  with  a benevolent  or  malevolent  aim,  according  to 
circumstances.  Families  of  this  ])articnlar  class  are  found 
almost  everywhere  throughout  the  country,  though  in 
limited  numbers.  In  some  remote  villages,  as  'I’.sar-ka  in  the 
Jlinifdayas,  all  the  villagers  are  said  to  belong  to  this  class, 
but  in  most  cases  only  one  or  two  families  are  found  in  one 
village  or  in  one  district.  In  sncli  cases  the  Bon-bo  are 
objects  of  great  respect,  and  they  sometimes  act  as  local 
magistrates  or  administrators.  Fven  when  they  pursue 
any  other  kind  of  business,  they  still  command  givat 
i-es[)ect  from  their  neighbors  as  descendants  of  ancient 
families. 

'I'liongh  the  Bon-bo  are  descendants  of  an  old  ridigious 
order,  their  j)re.sent  re])resentativos  are  no  longer  priests. 
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for  they  do  not  preacli  tlu'ir  tenets  to  others,  nor  try  to 
persuade  them  to  ])econie  converts.  ^I’hey  are  sim])]y  con- 
tent to  hand  down  their  ancestral  teachings  and  traditions 
tt)  their  children  and  so  maintain  their  distinct  ])Osition  in 
society.  Not  unfrequently  the  young  ]3on-bo  enter  the 
])riesthood,  and  these  take  precedence  over  all  the  otlun- 
]3on-l)o.  Strictly  speaking  the  respect  which  the  people 
belonging  to  this  particular  class  enjoy  over  others  at 
])resent  is  due  to  their  honorable  lineage. 

'Phe  fourth  class  is  “ Shal-ngo  ” and  is  composed 
of  the  descendants  of  ancient  families  who  acapiired 
])ower  in  the  locality  on  account  of  their  wealth 
in  either  money  or  land.  The  dhbetans  are  in  general 
a highly  conservative  race,  and  therefore  they  succeed  in 
mo.st  cases  in  keeping  intact  their  hereditary  property, 
'^riieir  polyandrous  custom  too  must  be  conducive  to  that 
result,  preventing  as  it  does  the  splitting  up  of  family 
property  among  brothers.  far  the  great  majority  of 

the  Shal-ngo  people  possess  therefore  more  or  less  property; 
and  even  a poor  Shal-ngo  commands  the  same  respect  frmn 
the  public  as  his  richer  confrere. 

Common  people  are  divided  into  two  grades,  one  called 
tong-ha  and  the  other  tong-du.  The  former  is  superior,  and 
includes  all  those  common  people  who  possess  some  means 
and  have  not  fallen  into  an  ignoble  state  of  slavery. 
I’ong-du  means  etymologically  “petty  people,”  and  their 
rank  being  one  grade  lower  than  that  of  others,  the  people 
of  this  class  are  engaged  in  menial  service.  Still  they  are 
not  strictly  speaking  slaves ; they  should  more  properly 
l)e  considered  as  poor  tenant-farmers,  for  formerly  these 
people  used  to  .stand  in  the  relation  of  tenant-farmers  to 
land-owners,  though  such  relation  no  longer  exists. 

Some  tong-ba  are  reduced  to  more  straitened  circumstances 
than  the  tong-du,  l)ut,  generally  considered,  the  tong-ba  are 
distinguished  from  the  others  by  the  possession  of  ])roperty. 
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gi’oater  or  less  as  the  case  may  be,  wliile  poverty  is  a 
special  feature  of  the  tong-du. 

However  low  the  tong-ha  may  fall  in  tlie  worldly  sense 
of  the  word,  and,  on  the  otlier  hand,  liowever  thriving 
the  tong-dll  may  hecome,  a strict  line  of  demarcation  still 
continues  to  separate  the  two  classes.  Society  continues 
to  treat  them  as  before,  and  as  if  nothing’  had  liapjiened 
in  their  relative  fortunes.  No  ordinary  jieople  deign  to 
eat  with  one  belonging  to  the  tong-du  class,  nor  do  they 
ev'er  intermarry  with  them. 

'riiis  strict  rule  of  social  etiipiette  is  in  force  even  among 
the  four  divisons  of  the  lowest  cla.ss,  that  is  to  .sav,  ferrv- 
men,  fishermen,  smiths  and  butchers.  Of  the  four,  the 
first  two  rank  higher  than  the  other  two.  'rims,  though 
smiths  and  butchers  are  not  permitted  to  eat  in  the  same 
room  with  common  ])eople,  the  other  two  classes  are 
allowed  to  do  so,  only  they  may  not  sit  at  table  with  a 
privileged  plebeian,  but  must  eat  oi‘  drink  from  their  own 
vessels. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  a strong  barrier  is  set 
up  between  these  four  kinds  of  social  outcasts  and  the 
ordinary  common  people,  to  prevent  their  intermarriage  ; 
a man  or  woman  belonging  to  the  latter  class,  who  is  so  in- 
discreet as  to  obey  the  bidding  of  his  or  her  heart  and  to 
marry  one  of  the  despised  race,  is  socially  tabooed  from 
his  or  her  own  kith  and  kin.  'I'his  -ininishment  is  perma- 
nent, and  even  when  the  bond  of  this  mr^aJIiance  has  been 
dissolved  by  divorce,  or  any  other  cause,  the  fallen  man  or 
woman  can  never  hojie  to  regain  the  caste  which  he  or  she 
has  forfeited,  'riie  mark  of  social  infamy  will  follow  him 
or  her  to  the  grave. 

It  is  curiou.s,  however,  that  the  issues  of  the.se  mrs- 
allinnceft  form  a social  class  of  their  own.  'I’hey  are  called 
fah  la  ril,  which  means  a ‘ mi.xed  race  jiroduced  by  black  and 
white  twisted  together’,  'I'hey  occujiy  a jiosition  even 
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lower  tliiiD  that  of  the  four  despised  classes  mentioned  above^ 
and  are  in  fact  the  lowest  caste  in  Mhbet. 

Thei’e  is  one  interesting  feature  in  regard  to  this  rigid 
canon  of  social  caste,  and  that  is  the  ])resence  of  gentlemen- 
siniths,  who,  being  men  of  a mechanical  turn  of  mind,  have 
become  smiths  from  preference.  These  gentlemen - 
smiths  tlo  not  forfeit  their  birth  and  rank  on  this 
account. 

l^oth  by  law  and  custom  the  higher  classes  enjoy  special 
privileges,  and  these  go  a long  way.  The  children  of 
aristocrats,  for  instance,  are  entitled  to  exact  from  their 
humbler  playmates  great  respect  and  courtesj'.  When  the 
latter  so  forget  themselves  in  their  disputes  and  quarrels 
with  their  noble  associates  as  to  use  rough  language,  they 
are  at  once  punished,  even  when  they  are  in  the  right.  It  is 
evident  therefore  from  what  has  been  stated  that  a 
plebeian,  no  matter  how  wealthy,  is  obliged  to  behave 
respectfully  under  all  circumstances  to  a man  belonging  to 
the  Ngak-pa  or  Bon-bo,  even  though  the  latter  may  be  as 
poor  as  a church  mouse.  As  each  social  class  forms 
practically  one  distinct  community  with  its  own  particular 
etiquette,  customs  and  so  forth,  ranks  are  more  plainly 
visible  on  the  surface  in  Tibet  than  in  most  other  countries. 
The  Tibetan  provei'b  corresponding  to  the  western  saying 
that  “ blood  will  out  ” gains  a special  significance  when 
applied  to  the  state  of  affairs  prevailing  in  that  semi- 
civilised  country. 

The  aristocrats  of  Tibet  are  distinguished  by  noble 
mien  and  refined  manners.  Conscious  of  their  elevated 
position,  they  possess  on  the  whole  a high  sense  of  honor. 
The  other  privileged  castes  occupying  a lower  plane,  such 
as  the  men  of  the  Ngak-pa  and  Bon-bo  races  and  the 
descendants  of  ancient  grandees,  still  bear  the  marks  of 
their  respectable  birth  and  can  easily  be  distinguished 
even  by  strangers  from  the  common  people. 
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Tlie  common  peo])le  are  plebeian  in  their  general 
bearing  and  appearance,  but  one  thing  to  their  credit  is 
that  they  are  known  for  sti-ict  honesty,  and  even  extreme 
poverty  seldom  tempts  them  into  committing  arts  of 
larceny.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lower  classes  or  .social 
outcasts  are  notorious  for  their  criminal  ])r()pensities  to 
robbery  and  murder.  In  practice  they  are  characteris- 
ed by  crime  and  wretchedness ; they  are  criminals  and 
beggars.  Beggars  in  fact  form  a community  of  their  own, 
the  profession  being  hereditajy.  ^I'liese  classes  are  deserv- 
edly held  in  contempt  ly  the  public,  and  their  faces 
even  seem  to  justify  such  treatment,  for  they  are  remark- 
able for  ferocity,  de})i‘avity  and  vileness. 

As  I have  mentioned  before,  lads  belonging  to  tlie 
hie-her  ranks  are  entitled  to  enter  (xoverument  schools,  but 
the  subjects  taught  there  ai-e  at  best  imperfect.  The 
lessons  consist  only  of  learning  by  memory,  penmanship 
and  counting.  The  first  subject  is  the  most  iinportant, 
next  comes  penmanshi]),  the  latter  receiving  even  a larger 
allotment  of  hours  than  the  other.  Counting  is  a primitive 
affair,  being  taught  by  means  of  pebbles,  pieces  of  wood, 
or  shells.  The  subject  matters  of  learning  by  memory  are 
Buddhist  Texts,  the  elements  of  grammar,  and  lastly 
rhetoric.  This  last  is  a subject  of  great  ambition  for 
Tibetan  scholars,  who  are  just  like  Chine.se  in  their  fond- 
ness for  grandilocpient  expressions.  Documents  to  be 
presented  to  the  Dalai  Lama  and  other  high  per.son- 
ages  bristle  with  high-flown  ])hra.seology  and  with 
characters  rarely  used  in  ordinary  writing,  and  not 
found  even  in  Buddhist  'I'exts.  'I'he  fact  is  that  Tibetan 
scholars  at  present  hold  strange  ideas  about  writing,  being 
of  o})inion  that  they  should  aim  at  com])osing  in  a style 
unintelligible  to  ordinary  jier.sons.  The  more  characters 
they  can  ii.se  which  cannot  easily  be  understood  by  others, 
the  better  proof,  tliey  think,  have  they  given  of  the 
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profunclity  of  their  scliolarsliij).  The  most  scholarly 
compositions  are  ])ractically  hierographic  so  far  as  their 
incompreheiisihility  is  coiicernefl. 

The  birch-rod  is  considered  to  be  the  most  useful  im])le- 
ment  in  teaching;  not  exactly  a birch-i-od,  however,  but 
a hat  piece  of  bamboo,  h'he  cramming  of  difficult  passages 
of  rhetoric  being  the  principal  mode  of  learning  imposed 
on  pujiils,  their  masters  are  invariably  of  opinion  that  they 
must  make  free  use  of  the  rod  in  order  to  (piicken  their  pu])ils’ 
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])r()OTess.  'I'lio  rc4atiou  LetwecMi  masters  and  pupils  does 
not  differ  inneli  from  that  between  gaolers  and  convicts. 
'The  latter,  ]M)or  fellows,  hold  their  masters  in  such  dread 
that  thev  find  it  exceediirndv  trvini?,  at  the  sio-ht  of  them 
and  their  foianidahle  pedagogic  weapons,  to  com])ose  their 
mijids  and  to  go  on  unfalteringly  with  their  lessons.  They 
cower  with  fear,  and  are  filled  with  the  perturbing 
thought  that  the  rod  is  sure  to  descend  upon  them  for  the 
slightest  stumble  they  make  in  the  path  of  learning.  The 
ordinary  way  of  using  the  rod  is  to  give  thirty  blows  with 
it  on  the  left  palm  of  the  pupil.  Prudence  counsels  the 
])upil  to  stretch  out  his  hand  with  alacrity  at  the 
bidding  of  his  hard  master,  for  in  case  he  hesitates  tti  do  so 
the  penalty  is  generally  doubled,  and  sixty  blows  instead 
of  thirty  are  given.  It  is  a cruel  sight  to  .see  a little  ])upil 
holding  out  his  open  hand  and  submitting  to  the  punish- 
ment with  tearful  eyes.  Surely  this  is  not  education  but 
mere  cruelty. 

I once  made  an  earne.st  remonstrance  on  this  subject 
with  the  Minister  of  Finance  who,  in  common  with  the  rest, 
used  to  teach  his  boys  with  a liberal  a])plication  of 
the  rod.  To  do  justice  to  the  Minister,  his  method  of 
teaching  was  much  more  considerate  than  that  of  most  of 
his  coLintrvmen,  and  he  verv  seldom  resorted  to  rough 
handling,  such  as  binding  pupils  with  cords  over-night  or 
coiupelling  them  to  go  without  dinner  oi-  supi)er.  When 
however  1 remonstrated  with  him  on  the  ground  that  the 
intliction  of  corporal  punishment  was  entirely  o])posed  to 
all  sound  principles  of  education,  he  at  first  ilefended  the 
Tibetan  .system  with  great  earnestness.  We  had  a some- 
what animated  though  courteous  dispute  on  the  subject ; 
but  at  length,  being  a man  of  great  candor  of  mind, 
he  seemed  to  perceive  the  merit  of  my  jmsition.  Af 
any  rate  he  ceased  to  use  the  rod  as  he  did  before,  and 
generally  conffned  himself  to  giving  a reprimand  when 
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any  of  liis  Loys  went  astray  with  his  learning.  The  Min- 
ister afterward  informed  me  that  Ids  hoys  seemed  to  make 
better  progress  when  tliey  were  spared  tlie  rod. 

Abuse  is  also  considered  as  an  etficient  means  of  edu- 
cating boys.  “ J^east,”  “ beggar,”  “ devil,”  ass,”  “ eater 
of  parents’  flesh,”  are  epithets  ap})lied  to  backward  boys  by 
their  teachers,  and  this  custom  of  using  foul  language  is 
naturally  handed  on  from  teachers  to  pupils,  who  when  they 
grow  up  are  sure  to  pass  on  those  slanderous  a])pellations  to 
the  next  generation. 

While  the  education  of  the  sons  of  laymen  is  conducted 
with  such  severity,  that  of  boy  disciples  by  Lama  priests 
is  extremely  leident,  and  is  quite  in  contrast  to  that  of  the 
others.  The  disciples  are  not  even  reprimanded,  much 
less  chastised,  when  they  neglect  their  work.  The  priests 
generally  leave  them  to  do  as  they  like,  much  as  uxorious 
husbands  do  towards  their  wilful  wives,  so  that  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  disciples  of  Lamas  very  seldom  make  any 
good  progress  in  learning.  They  are  spoiled  by  the 
excessive  indulgence  of  their  masters.  ISonie  of  these 
masters  own  the  evil  of  their  way  of  education,  and  are 
careful  not  to  spoil  the  youthful  pupils  placed  under  their 
care,  and  it  is  precisely  from  among  these  latter  disciples 
that  priests  of  learning  and  ability  may  be  ex])ected. 

'I’he  memorising  part  of  the  Tibetan  system  of  education, 
as  mentioned  above,  is  a heavy  burden  on  the  pupils.  To 
give  some  idea  of  what  an  important  part  this  work 
occupies  in  their  system,  I may  note  that  a young  acolyte, 
who  has  grown  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old,  has  to 
commit  to  memory,  from  the  oral  instruction  of  his  teachers, 
from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  pages  of  Buddhist 
texts  in  the  course  of  a year.  He  has  then  to  undergo  an 
examination  on  what  he  has  learned.  Even  for  a lad  of 
weak  memory,  the  number  of  pages  is  not  less  than  one 
hundred  in  a year.  For  those  who  have  grown  older,  that 
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is  for  those  wliose  age  ranges  between  eighteen  and  thirty, 
the  task  imposed  is  still  more  formidable,  being  five  to  eight 
hnndred  and  even  one  thousand  pages.  I was  amazed  at 
this  mental  feat  of  the  'I’ibetan  priests,  for  I could  barel}' 
learn  fifty  sheets  in  si.v  months,  that  being  the  minimum 
limit  allotted  for  aspirants  of  poor  memory. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

Tibetan  Trade  and  Industry. 

I shall  now  describe  the  trade  of  Tibet,  though  niy 
account  must  necessarily  be  imperfect  for  obvious  i-easons. 

I shall  begin  with  an  interesting  incident  that  occurred 
to  me  in  November,  1901,  when  I was  enabled  to  send 
home  letters  for  the  first  time  after  my  arrival  in  the 
country.  That  was  on  the  18th  of  the  month,  and 
through  the  agency  of  Tsa  Rong-ba,  a Tibetan  trader  with 
whom  1 had  become  acquainted  at  Darjeeling.  This  man 
started  for  Calcutta  on  Government  business  to  buy  iron,  and 
as  I knew  him  to  be  trustworthy  1 enti’usted  him  with  a 
letter  addressed  to  Sarat  Chandra  Das,  in  which  were 
enclosed  several  others  addressed  to  my  friends  and 
relatives  in  Japan. 

The  iron  which  he  was  commissioned  to  procure  was  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  small  arms  at  an  arsenal  sit- 
uated at  Dib  near  Che-Cho-ling,  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Kichu,  Avhich  flows  to  the  south  of  Lhasa. 

This  industry  was  an  innovation  in  Tibet,  and  in  fact  had 
begun  only  about  eight  years  before  that  time.  It  Avas  in- 
troduced by  a Tibetan  named  Lha  Tse-ring  avIio  had  liA'ed 
for  a long  time  at  Darjeeling  and,  at  the  request  of 
his  GoA'ernment,  brought  back  Avith  him  about  ten  gun- 
smiths, mostly  Hindu  and  Cashmere  Mohamedans.  Only 
tAvo  of  these  smiths  remained  in  Tibet  at  the  time  1 
reached  Lhasa,  the  rest  having  returned  home  or  died ; 
but  as  several  of  the  Tibetan  smiths  had  acquired  the  art 
from  them,  no  inconvenience  Avas  experienced  in  continu- 
ing the  industry.  This  Avas  a great  improvement  on 
the  old  state  of  affairs,  for  Tibet  had  formerly  possessed 
only  flint-lock  muskets,  and  even  these  could  not  easily  be 
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introduced  from  India.  'Die  mannl'actnre  of’  improved 
firearms  wa.s  therefore  a great  boon  to  the  country, 
and  tfie  Government  did  not  .spare  expen.se  and  troufile 
to  encoiu’age  tlie  develo])ment  of  tfie  art.  Hence  it  came 
about  that  my  acquaintance  was  authorised  liy  the  Govern- 
ment to  proceed  to  Calcutta  and  procure  a supply  of  iron. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  about  this  time  the 
departure  of  'I'ibetan  merchants  to  foreign  countries  for 
the  transaction  of  business  had  become  quite  freipient. 
'I'hey  {iroceeded  first  of  all  to  Ifritish  India,  next  to 
China,  and  lastly  to  the  Russian  territories.  The  trade 
with  the  last  was,  however,  (piite  insignificant  as  yet,  and 
whatever  relations  Tibet  may  have  with  Russia  are  in  most 
cases  ])olitical  and  very  rarely  commercial. 

I shall  first  describe  the  'Pibetan  trade  with  British 
India  and  Nepfd. 

t)f  'Pibetan  jiroducts  ex])oi-ted  to  India  wool  is  the  most 
important,  and  next  mnsk  and  the  tails  of  yak.s,  furs 
and  leathers.  Buddhist  images  and  liooks,  being  liable  to 
confiscation  when  discovered,  seldom  go  abroad,  though 
they  are  more  or  less  in  demaitd  in  India.  Other  goods 
exported  to  India  are  imsignificant.  Formerly  more  or  less 
Chinese  tea  for  consumption  by  the  'Tibetans  residing  at 
Darjeeling  used  to  go  to  India,  Imt  this  is  no  longer 
the  case. 

'Phe  quantity  of  wool  sent  abroad  is  quite  lai-ge.  From 
five  thousand  to  six  thonsand  mule-])acks  go  to  Darjeeling, 
about  one  thonsand  five  hundred  to  Bhutan,  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred  to  Nepal  and  about  three  thousand 
to  Ladak.  'Phese  figures  are  of  course  far  from  preci.se, 
for  (reliable  official  returns  being  wanting)  I based  my 
estimates  on  information  obtained  from  the  traders.  Besides 
the  figures  given  above,  there  are  (piantities,  greater  or  less, 
sent  to  China  and  also  westward  to  Manasarovara,  but  as  I 
did  not  visit  either  district,  and  moreover  had  no  means 
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of  making-  an  estimate  al)()nt  them,  1 liave  notliing-  t(i  say 
on  the  su))ject. 

Musk  is  obtained  in  Tibet,  but  from  a certain  species  of 
deer  and  not  fi-om  civet-cats.  'Jhie  musk-deer  is  found 
almost  evervwliere  in  that  country.  It  is  of  about  two 
and  a lialf  times  or  three  times  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
cat,  and  tliough  resembling  the  Japanese  deer  in  sha])e,  it 
is  not  so  tall  as  the  other.  The  musk-deer  subsists  ou 
herbage,  and  is  covered  with  light  and  soft  fin-  of  a dee]) 
grey  color.  It  has  an  exceedingly  amiable  face  indica- 
tive of  its  mild  nature.  One  characteristic  feature  is  that 
it  has  two  small  but  pretty  tusks  somewhat  curved  project- 
ing from  the  upper  jaws.  The  musk  is  found  only  in 
the  male,  and  is  contained  in  a little  ])Ouch  attached 
to  the  hinder  part.  A strange  fact  is  that  the  pouch 
is  said  to  grow  gradually  in  size  from  the  beginning  to  the 
iniddle  of  each  lunar  month  and  then  gradually  to  be 
reduced  again  until  the  end  of  the  month,  this  periodic 
change  appearing  with  great  regularity.  The  musk-deer 
is  therefore  .shot  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  generally 
between  the  13th  and  loth. 

3die  musk-deer  is  shot  with  a gun,  but  in  preserved 
forests  such  as  are  found  round  about  Lhasa  and  other 
Buddhist  headquarters,  where  shooting  and  hunting  are 
strictly  forbidden  on  pain  of  severe  penalties,  hunters  catch 
the  animal,  clandestinely  of  course,  by  means  of  traps. 
Though  the  deer  is  found  almost  everywhere  in  Tibet, 
its  principal  habitation  is  in  such  remote  districts  as 
Kong-bo,  Tsari  and  Lo.  Musk  is  very  chea])  in  all  those 
districts,  costing  about  one-tenth  of  the  price  given  in 
Japan.  The  musk  produced  there  is  also  purer  than  that 
produced  in  more  prosperous  ])laces,  for  the  people  being 
simple-minded  do  not  tanqier  with  it  nor  adulterate  it  with 
other  substances.  The  musk  coming  from  Lo,  for  instance, 
is  especially  reputed  for  purity  and  cheapness.  The 
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district  is  inhabited  by  half-naked  aborij^ines,  wlio  resemble 
in  outward  appearance  botli  Tibetans  and  Hindus,  thuuofh 
etlinoloo'ically  tliey  are  more  akin  to  the  former  than  to 
tlie  hitter. 

'I'he  musk  produced  by  these  .savages  is  bartered 
against  articles  either  of  ornament  or  domestic  utility, 
.such  as  mirrors,  glass  beads,  iron  ])ans,  sickles,  knives. 
Hour,  confectionery  and  foreign  trinkets. 

'I'hough  the  musk  is  obtainable  at  a very  reasonable 
])rice  in  the.se  districts,  the  risks  and  dangers  from  high- 
waymen which  traders  encounter  on  the  road  are  so  great 
that  only  those  who  are  uncommonly  adventurous  ])roceed 
thither  to  get  a sujiply  from  the  natives. 

The  Tibetan  musk  is  .sent  in  larger  (piautities  to  China 
than  to  India,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  transport  to 
the  latter  is  easier.  Almost  all  goods  from  Tibet  to  China 
travel  through  Ta-chien-lu.  However,  even  at  jnv.sent,  more 
or  less  is  .sent  to  Yunnan,  whence  Japan  has  been  used  to 
obtain  its  sup])ly.  The  so-called  ‘ Yunnan-musk  ^ .so  mucli 
prized  in  Japan  therefore  comes  originally  from  Tibet. 

The  Blood-liorn  ’ of  the  ‘ Precious  deer  ’ is  the  most 
valuable  item  among  the  commodities  on  the  exjiort  list 
to  China.  This  horn  makes  a medicine  highly  valued  by 
Chinese  ])hysicians,  being  considered  to  ])Os.se.ss  the  power 
of  invigorating  the  body,  ])rolonging  life  and  giving 
lustre  to  the  face.  It  is  in  fact  used  as  an  elixir  by  the 
Chinese.  The  horn  therefore  commands  a high  price,  and 
even  in  Tibet  a Chinese  merchant  will  give  as  much  as 
five  hundred  yen  in  Japanese  currency  for  a ])air  of  good 
horns.  The  inferior  horns,  however,  can  be  bought  at 
even  two  or  three  yen  a jiiece,  these  being  u.sed  not  for 
medicine  but  only  for  ornament.  Sharp,  experienced  eyes 
are  requii-ed  to  distinguish  a good  and  valuable  horn  from 
an  inferior  one,  and  even  in  'Fibet  there  are  not  manv  such 
experts. 
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This  special  kind  of  deer  is  found  in  the  wild  districts 
of  the  south-eastern  and  north-western  jntrts  of  '^I'ibet, 
especially  in  the  fonucr.  it  is  a larg’e  animal,  larger  than 
an  average  horse,  but  in  sha})e  it  resembles  an  ordinary' 
deer,  only  that  it  is  plumper.  As  a rule  it  is  covered  with 
greyish  hair,  though  some  are  covered  Avith  fur  of  other 
hues. 

I'he  horns  are  renewed  every  year,  the  growth  beginning 
from  about  January  of  the  lunar  calendar,  '^bhe  new  horns 
are  covered  with  a hairy  epidermis  and  consist  of  no- 
thing but  thickened  blood.  They  continue  to  grow,  and 
about  March  or  April  produce  one  ramification.  At 
the  same  time  the  base  becomes  hard  and  bony, 
whilst  the  upper  parts  remain  of  the  same  consistency  as 
before.  They  are  further  ramitied  and  elongated 
with  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  growth  reaches  its  climax 
by  about  September,  after  Avhich  the  counter  process 
of  decay  commences  and  the  horns,  now  grown  quite  long, 
drop  olt  about  the  middle  of  December.  The  largest 
specimens  I saw  measured  thirteen  inches  in  length  Avith 
the  main  stem  of  about  1|  inches  in  girth,  and  cA'en  such 
horns  are  completely  covered  Avith  hairy  integument. 

The  best  .season  for  the  horns,  that  is  Avhen  they  are 
medically  most  etficaciou.s,  is  belioA^ed  to  be  April  or  May, 
and  it  is  then  that  the  natives  go  out  to  hunt  the  animal. 
The  shooting  should  be  done  Avith  accurate  aim  so  as  to 
drop  the  animal  at  once,  and  the  hunters  therefore  gener- 
ally aim  at  the  forehead.  'Fhis  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Avhen  the  animal  is  only  Avounded,  instead  of  being 
brought  doAvn  by  a single  shot,  he  invariably  knocks  his 
head  against  rocks  or  trees  and  breaks  the  jirecious  horns 
to  pieces.  About  the  month  of  April  or  May,  the  animal, 
probably  from  the  necessity  of  ])rotecting  his  horn.s, 
sojourns  in  less  remote  and  rocky  places,  and  this  habit 
makes  him  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  hunter. 
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1 may  mention  tliat  1 Lroug'lit  home  a line  specimen  of 
these  horns  which  1 loouglit  at  Lhasa.  'I'hey  are  genuine, 
for  I Imcl  them  judged  hy  a comjietent  export. 

'I’he  ex})orts  to  Neprd  compi-ise  wool,  yak-tails,  salt, 
saltpetre,  woollen  goods  and  a few  other  aidicles.  To  the 
districts  lying  to  the  noidh-east  of  Tibet,  that  is  to  the 
north-western  parts  of  China  and  iMongolia,  go  various 
kinds  of  woollen  goods;  Ibiddhist  books  also  go  largely  to 
Mongolia,  as  do  also  Buddhist  images,  ])ictures  and  various 
paraphernalia.  These,  considered  as  objects  of  art,  are 
Avorthless,  though  formerly  'I’ibet  jiroduced  images  and 
pictures  of  high  artistic  standard.  'I'he  contrast  lietween 
old  and  new  images  and  jiictures,  both  of  which  are  to  be 
seen  in  most  temples  in  'I'ibet,  is  sufficientl}'  glaring,  for 
the  latter  are  as  a rule  clumsy  })erformances,  offensive  to 
the  taste  and  also  to  the  sense  of  decency,  lieing  invaria- 
bly bi-sexual  representations  of  men  and  women  with  one 
common  body.  I was  once  struck  with  the  notion  that  the 
'Pibetans  are  characterised  by  four  serious  defects,  these 
being  : filthiness,  superstition,  unnatural  customs  (such  as 
])olyandry),  and  unnatural  art.  I should  be  sorely 
perplexed  if  1 were  asked  to  name  their  redeeming  points; 
but  if  I had  to  do  so,  I should  mention  first  of  all  the  fine 
climate  in  the  vicinity  of  Bhasa  and  Shigatze,  their  sonor- 
ous and  refreshing  voices  in  reading  the  Text,  the  animat- 
ed style  of  their  catechisms,  and  their  ancient  art.  But 
to  cut  short  my  digression,  and  to  resume  the  description 
of  Tibetan  trade,  I must  next  give  an  account  of  the  import 
business. 

Of  the  impoi'ted  goods,  those  coming  from  India  an* 
mostly  in  evidence,  .\mong  them  may  be  mentioned 
woidlen  clotli  for  decorating  the  rooms  of  tem])lcs  and  for 
other  uses,  silk  handkerchiefs,  Burma  ri-rpcx,  Benarc's 
brocades,  silk  tissues,  and  cotton  fabrics.  White  cotton 
j)iece-goods  an*  mostly  in  demand,  next  |)iece-goods  of 
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light  hluo  and  of  russet  color.  Figured  chintzes  of  various 
patterns  are  also  iin})orted  more  or  less. 

Im])orts  from  China  comprise  first  of  all  silk  fahrics  of 
sundry  kinds^  as  brocades,  tussore  silk,  crf-pcs  and  satins 
of  various  kinds.  Silver  bullion  and  drugs  ai'e  also 
im])orted,  but  in  respect  of  value  tea  stands  first  on  the 
list  of  Chinese  imports.  From  what  I have  roughly 
estimated,  the  quantity  of  tea  arriving  at  Lhasa  alone  will 
cost  not  less  than  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ijeti  a year 
approximately,  while  the  import  to  Eastern  Tibet,  which 
is  more  thickly  inhabited  than  the  other  half  of  the  coun- 
try, must  of  course  reach  a larger  figure,  for  the  4’ibetans 
are  great  tea-drinkers  and  both  high  and  low  imbibe  a 
large  (piantity  of  the  l)everage  all  through  the  year.  The 
poorest  pecjple,  who  cannot  afford  to  buy,  are  satisfied 
with  a thin  decoction  obtained  from  the  refuse  of  the  tea- 
pots of  wealthier  people.  Tea  is  rather  costly,  for  one  brick 
of  inferior  quality  measuring  about  one  foot  long,  di^ 
inches  wide  and  three  inches  thick  costs  two  yea.  seventy- 
five  sen  af  Jjhasa ; a brick  consisting  of  onl}"  leaves  with- 
out any  mixture  of  twigs  cannot  be  obtained  at  less  than 
five  yev.  IPhe  prices  rise  as  we  go  Avestward,  owing  fo  the 
cost  of  transportation,  and  for  a brick  costing  two  yan 
seventy-five  sm  at  Lhasa  as  much  as  three  ye)i  twenty-five 
Ken  has  to  be  })aid  in  Western  'Pibet. 

Tlie  imports  from  Lhutan  or  Sikkim  comprise  tussore-silk 
goods,  Avoollen  fabrics,  and  cotton  goods. 

Then  from  India,  Kashmir,  or  Ne])rd  are  imported  copper 
utensils,  grains,  dried  grapes,  dried  peaches,  dates,  medical 
drugs,  iind  precious  stones  of  vai'ions  kinds,  as  diamonds,  ru- 
bies, agates,  turijuoises  and  corals.  Of  these  tni'(|uoises 
and  corals  are  the  most  inqiortant,  being  widely  used  by 
the  'Ihbetans  as  a hair  decorntion.  For  this  ])nrpose  tlie  liest 
quality  of  tnrcjuoises  are  even  more  jirized  than  diamonds, 
and  a good  turipioise  of  the  size  (.)f  the  tij)  of  the  small 
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linger  fetches  as  much  as  one  tliousanJ  two  hundred  yen. 
Coral  witliout  spots  is  rather  rare,  and  most  of  those  seen 
on  tlie  heads  of  the  Tibetan  women  are  spotted  more  or  less. 
The  'ribetans  are  fond  of  the  reddi.sh  or  deej)  reddish  variety, 
which  are  not  popular  among  the  Japanese.  Superior 
kinds  come  from  China,  and  one  good  coral  ball  from  China 
commands  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  two  hundred  and 
thirty  yen.  Indian  specimens  are  nsnally  inferior  in  (piality. 
Coral-beads  are  also  impoi-ted  fi'om  that  country.  Class 
beads  do  duty  for  corals  for  ))oorer  folk,  and  imitation  coi-als 
made  in  Ja{)an  are  sold  also.  'Jdiese  were  formerly 
])assed  oft'  as  genuine  by  dishonest  merchants,  and  were 
.sold  at  comparatively  speaking  fabulous  jirices.  'I’liey  are 
now  taken  at  their  pro|)er  value.  Cheap  foreign  fancy 
goods  and  Japanese  matches  also  find  their  way  to  Tibet 
through  India. 

Several  cpieer  customs  prevail  in  Tibet  concei'iiing 
business  transactions.  The  mode  of  selling  woollen  and 
cotton  piece-goods  is  })articularly  singular.  'I’he  standard 
of  measurement  is  the  length  of  the  two  outstretched 
hands,  while  another  measurement  based  on  the  length 
from  the  elbow  to  the  ti})  of  the  fingei-s  is  also  used.  'I'liis 
measurement  is  determined  by  the  buyers,  .so  tliat  a large 
person  enjoys  the  advantage  of  getting  a longer  measure, 
while  the  merchant  is  subjected  to  so  much  di.sadvantage. 
Ilowevei',  this  primitive  mode  of  measurement  is  generally 
applied  to  the  native  products  only,  as  for  foreign  cloth 
the  unit  of  measurement  is  a square,  each  side  of  which  is 
ecpial  to  the  breadth  of  the  cloth  to  be  sold.  'This  is  called  a 
kha,  and  akha  varies  with  the*  breadth  of  each  piece  of  cloth. 

Very  seldom  are  native  mercliants  honest  in  their  di'al- 
ings;  even  the  most  trustworthy  ask  a j)iMce  ten  to  twenty 
per  cent  higher  than  is  ivasonable,  and  the  ])i  ice  asked  by 
the  more  dishonest  is  really  monstrous,  being  double  or 
oven  as  much  as  live  or  six  times  the  real  rate. 
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Anotlier  interostino-  feature  in  'I'ihetan  transactions  is  the 
blessing’  wliicli  the  merchants  bestow  on  anything’  wliicli 
j)eo])le  buy  from  them,  ^j'lie  most  common  formula  of  ])]ess- 
ing’  is  to  this  elfect : ''  Muy  tlie  goods  you  have  bought  frtun 
me  avert  from  you  disease  or  any  other  suffering  ; may  your 
purchase  bring  good  luck  and  prosperity,  so  that  you  may 
grow  richer,  build  storehouses,  aiul  buy  more  and  more 
goods  from  us  ! ” 

■f’he  blessing  accompan3'ing’  the  jmrting  witli  sacred 
books  is  more  ceremonious.  The  merchant  reAmrentially 
lifts  the  book  over  his  head  in  both  hands,  and  then  hands 
it  over  to  the  purchaser  (a  priest  in  most  cases)  with  this 
bles.sing : 

“ May  your  reA'erence  not  only  seek  the  true  light  from 
this  sacred  work,  but  may  you  conduct  yourself  accordijig 
to  that  light,  so  that  you  may  attain  better  intelligence, 
Avisdom  and  morals,  and  fit  yourself  for  the  holy  Avoi’k  of 
.sahnition,  for  the  good  of  all  beings  ! ” 

The  purchaser  has  also  a ceremony  to  perform  in  this 
transaction,  and  I must  confess  that  his  performance  is 
more  obviously  selfish,  outwardly  at  least ; for  in  handing 
the  price  he  just  touches  the  dirty  coin  Avith  his  tongue, 
then  Avipes  it  on  the  neck  of  his  garment,  and  finally  hands 
it  to  the  merchant  after  haAdng  cast  upon  it  one  lingering 
glance  indicatiA'e  of  his  reluctance  to  part  Avith  it.  This 
act  of  licking  and  Aviping  signifies  that  the  purchaser  has 
licked  off  and  Aviped  aAvay  tor  his  OAvn  benefit  all  the  good 
luck  that  Avas  contained  in  that  piece.  The  coin  that  goes 
to  the  merchant  is  therefore  considered  as  a mere  empty 
thing,  so  far  as  the  virtue  that  was  originally  contained 
in  it  is  concerned. 

Though  these  tedious  processes  are  omitted  by  big 
merchants,  such  as  those  engaged  in  dealing  in  tea,  all 
the  others  faithfully  observe  them,  especially  those  in  the 
countrv. 
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It  may  1)6  supposed  tliat  with  so  little  to  export  and  so 
much  to  import,  the  country  would  be  imjioverished.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  as  1 shall  explain,  'hibet  has  been 
used  to  obtain  a large  amount  of  gold  from  Mongolia — more 
as  donations  to  Tibetan  Lamas  than  as  the  ])rice  paid  for 
'I'ibetan  goods.  'Phis  influx  of  gold  from  Mongolia  has 
done  much  thus  far  in  enabling  the  country  to  keep  the 
balance  of  her  trade.  She  therefore  cannot  adojit  an 
exclusion  policy  economically,  even  though  she  may  without 
much  inconvenience  to  do  so  politically.  In  fact  the 
enforcement  of  economic  e.xclusion  would  be  followed  by 
serious  internal  trouble,  simjily  liecause  it  would  ])ut  a sto]) 
to  the  inflow  of  gold  from  Mongolia. 

However,  so  far  as  this  Mongolian  gold  is  concerned,  it 
seems  as  if  circumstances  were  about  to  bi-ing 'I’ibet  to  a 
result  tantamount  to  the  enforcement  of  economic  exclusion, 
for  since  the  war  between  Japan  and  China  and  esiiecially 
since  the  Boxei-  trouble  the  inflow  of  Mongolian  gold  to 
'Pibet  has  virtually  ceased,  so  much  .so  that  the  Mongol- 
ian priests  who  ai-e  staying  in  'Pibet  for  the  ])rosecution 
of  their  studies  are  sorely  embarrassed  owing  to  the 
non-arrival  of  their  remittances  from  home.  Some  of  them 
have  even  been  obliged  to  suspend  regular  attendance 
at  lectures,  and  to  seek  some  means  of  earning  their  liveli- 
hood, just  as  the  poorer  native  Buddhist  students  are 
accustomed  to  do. 

Another  thing  that  adds  to  the  economic  difhculties  of 
the  'Pibetans  is  their  tendency  to  grow  more  and  more 
luxurious  in  their  style  of  living,  a tendency  that  began  to 
be  particularly  noticeable  from  about  twenty  years  ago. 
'Phis  has  been  inevitably  brought  about  by  the  foreign  traih* 
of  'Pibet  and  the  arrival  of  goods  of  foreign  origin.  All 
these  circumstances  have  impressed  the  'Pibetans  with  the 
necessity  of  extending  their  sjdiere  of  trade  with  foreign 
countries  instead  of  confining  their  commercial  operations 
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witliiu  the  uavTOw  beunds  of  tlioir  own  couutiy.  'The  cun- 
seciueiice  is  that  a larger  nuaiber  of  the  inliafiitants  have 
begun  to  proceed  every  year  to  China,  India  and  Ne]);!!  on 
commercial  enterprises. 

Now  sn])pose  that  d'ibet  should  prohibit  her  people  em- 
barking in  this  foreign  trade,  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence. ? In  the  lirst  ])lace  she  would  be  unable  to 
get  any  supjily  of  goods  from  India,  China  and  other 
countries,  goods  which  are  now  articles  of  daily  necessity 
for  her  people.  This,  though  sufficiently  hard,  might 
be  endured;  but  Avhat  would  be  unendurable  would 
be  the  closing  of  Indian  markets  to  the  wool  of  Tibet,  India 
being  the  most  inijiortant  consumer  of  this  staple  produce 
of  the  countiy.  More  wool  being  produced  than  can 
be  reasonably  consumed  at  home,  the  close  of  foreign 
markets  is  certain  to  bring  down  prices,  and  therefore  to 
rob  the  sheep-farmers,  or  more  pro])erly  the  nomadic  people 
of  that  countiy,  of  the  greater  part  of  the  income  they  are 
at  present  enabled  to  get  from  their  wool.  The  supply  for 
food  is,  on  the  other  hand,  less  than  the  demand,  and  as 
the  prices  of  this  essential  of  life  cannot  bo  expected  to  go 
down  in  proportion  to  those  of  wool,  the  sheep-farmers 
who  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  population 
would  be  threatened  with  starvation. 

The  incoming  of  gold  from  Mongolia  being  suspended, 
Tibet  cannot,  even  if  she  would,  cut  off  her  commercial 
relations  with  the  outside  world. 

Urged  by  necessity,  trade  is  advancing  with  great 
strides,  judging  at  least  from  the  larger  number  of 
people  engaged  in  it,  for  as  mattei’S  stand  at  present  the 
Forbidden  Land  may  without  exaggeration  be  considered 
as  a “nation  of  shop-keepers ’h 

In  fact  all  the  people,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who  are  disqualified  through  physical  defects  and  age, 
are  engaged  in  business  of  one  kind  or  another.  Even 
58 
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farmers  are  ]iartly  traders.  In  winter  when  farm-work  is 
slack  tliey  jiroceed  to  nortliern  'Tibet  to  lay  in  their  stock 
of  .saltj  obtained  from  the  salt  lakes  that  are  found  there. 
'J’heu  these  men  start  for  Jlhutan,  Neprd  or  Sikkim,  to  sell 
their  gootls  in  those  places. 

J’riests  are  not  too  })roud  to  deal  with  secular  dollars  and 
cents,  and  monasteries  often  trade  on  a large  scale. 

'The  (xovernment  itself  is  a tradei',  not  directly,  but 
through  its  regular  agents,  who  in  virtue  of  the  important 
tiMist  re])osed  in  them  enjoy  various  privileges,  such  as 
the  liberty  to  recpiisition  horses  for  carrying  their  goods  or 
to  take  lodgment  prcd/.v. 

IVers  ai'C  also  traders,  mostly  by  proxy,  though  some  of 
them  refrain  from  making  investments  and  are  content  to 
subsist  on  the  income  derived  from  their  land.  None  the 
less  the  business  spirit  permeates  the  whole  Peerage,  and 
even  these  non-trading  Peers  are  ready  to  make  small 
bargains  now  and  then.  8upjio.se  a visitor  to  a Peer’s  hou.se 
takes  a fancy  to  some  of  the  furniture  or  hall  decoration  in 
it.  In  such  a case  it  is  not  considered  imjiolite  for  the 
visitor  to  ask  the  host  the  jorice  of  that  particulai-  article, 
and  to  ask  him,  if  the  jirice  is  considered  reasonable,  to 
sell  it  to  him.  Nor  is  it  thought  derogatory  for  the  host 
to  sell  his  belonging.s,  and  so  the  bargain  is  struck  when 
both  jiarties  can  come  to  terms.  'Phe  whole  jn’oceed- 
ing  is  conducted  with  the  slu’ewdness  and  vigilant 
attention  to  details  which  chai’acterise  regular  busine.ss- 
men. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  boy-discijdes  in 
monasteries  are  traders  in  their  own  way,  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  invest  their  money  whenever  they  hajtjxm  to 
notice  in  the  shojis  or  other  jilaces  articles  that  ajijieal  to 
their  fancy.  'I’hese  they  bring  home  and  either  sell, 
(generally  at  a large  profit)  to  otlier  boys,  or  exchange  for 
othei’  obji'cts. 
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One  great  evil  attends  this  propensity,  and  that  is  tlie 
danger  of  stiinnlating  cunning  ])ractices,  each  party  trying 
to  impose  upon  the  other  in  all  those  dealings. 


CHAPTER  J.XV. 

Currency  and  Printing  blocks. 

Coininodities  are  either  bartered  or  bought  witli  regular 
coins.  1 should  more  strictly  say  the  coin,  there 
being  only  one  kind  of  coiu^  and  that  is  a twenty-four 
silver  piece.  That  is  the  only  legal  tender  cur- 
rent. Transactions  have  to  be  conducted  therefore  in  a 
rather  complicated  manner^  inasmuch  as  that  coin  admits 
of  being  divided  in  two  ways  only.  In  the  first  place  it 
may  be  cut  into  two,  thereby  producing  two  twelve-.vcui 
pieces ; or  it  may  be  divided  into  a § piece  and  a ^ piece,  the 
former  passing  at  sixteen  .sen  and  the  latter  at  eight.  The 
cutting  is  far  from  being  exact,  and  cut  pieces  are  in  most 
cases  perforated  in  the  centre  or  worn  down  at  the  edges. 
These  however  are  passed  and  received  without  complaint. 

In  Lhasa  and  other  prosperous  places  the  unit  of 
transactions  is  four  .sen,  but  there  being  no  four-.vc?/  piece 
one  must  take  with  him  in  making  a purchase  of  four  sen 
one  I ])iece  valued  at  sixteen  .sen,  and  receive  in  return 
for  it  one  piece  valued  at  twelve  sen.  When  the  seller 
happens  not  to  possess  this  one-half  piece,  the  buyer 
then  produces  one  I piece  and  one  ^ piece,  and  receives  in 
return  for  the  two  one  whole  piece  called  a tanka  which  is 
valued  af  twenty-four  .sen.  For  a purchase  of  eight  sen  a 
buyer  produces  one  tanka  and  receives  a | piece  in  change. 

The  unit  of  transaction  being  four  sen  there  are  six  grada- 
tions of  value  between  this  minimum  and  a tanka,  each 
possessing  a distinct  denomination.  Thus  four  sen  is  called 
a khal-any,  eight  sen  a l-arnia,‘tv,’e\\e  sen  a cinjel-lia,  sixteen 
.sen  a shokany,  twenty  sen  a kahcJii  and  twenty-four  sen  a 
tanka. 
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Ill  less  prosperous  {ilaces,  and  indeed  every wliere  except 
in  Ijliasa  and  Sliigabze,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a purchase 
of  less  than  one  tanka,  owing  to  be  tlie  absence  of  divided 
pieces  of  smaller  value. 

In  some  places  are  found  silver  pieces  which  are  locally 
circulated,  as  in  the  north-western  steppes  which  form  the 
boundary  line  between  'I’ibet  and  India,  'bhese  pieces  are 
semi-circular  iii  shape,  but  are  not  accepted  in  the  Grand 
liama’s  dominions. 

Here  I should  like  to  recount  what  occurred  to  me  in 
my  monetary  dealings.  It  was  not  an  ordinary  transaction, 
but  a sort  of  blackmail  carried  out  at  my  expen.se. 

I have  spoken  before  of  the  prodigal  .son  of  the  house  of 
Para.  One  day  this  man  sent  his  servant  to  me  with  a 
letter  and  asked  for  a loan  of  money,  rather  a large  sum  for 
Tibet.  Of  course  he  had  no  idea  of  repaying  me,  and  his 
loan  was  really  blackmail.  I sent  back  the  servant  with 
half  of  what  he  had  asked,  together  with  a letter.  1 was 
told  that  he  was  highly  enraged  at  what  1 had  done, 
exclaiming  that  I had  insulted  him,  and  that  ho  had  not 
asked  for  the  sum  for  charity,  and  so  on.  At  any  rate  he 
sent  back  the  money  to  me,  jirobably  expecting  that  1 
would  then  send  him  the  whole  sum  asked  for.  But  I did 
not  oblige  him  as  he  had  expected,  and  took  no  notice  of 
his  threat.  A few  days  after  another  letter  reached  me 
from  that  young  man,  again  asking  for  the  sum  as  at  first. 
1 decided  to  save  myself  from  further  annoyance  and  so  1 
sent  the  sum.  bike  master,  like  servant;  the  latter,  having 
heard  most  probably  from  his  spendthrift  master  that  1 
was  a Japanese,  came  to  me  for  a loan  or  blackmail  of  fifty 
tjeii.  1 gave  that  sum  too,  for  1 knew  that  they  could  not 
annoy  mo  re])eatedly  with  impunity. 

.\.boiit  that  tim(>  1 chiefly,  devoted  m\’  leisure  to  collect- 
ing Buddhist  books,  foi'  I had  a fairly  large  amount  of 
money.  I must’ remark  here  that  Buddlust  works  not  in 
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ordinary  use  are  not  sold  by  l)Ooksellers  in  3'i])el  ; they 
ai’e  kept  in  tlie  t'oi'in  of  blocks  at  one  monastery  or  anotlun’^ 
and  any  ])erson  who  wishes  to  get  a co])y  of  tiny  of  sutdi 
works  must  obtain  from  tlie  owner  of  tlie  copyrigdit 
2)ermission  to  get  an  impression  of  it.  In  return  for 
tliis  permission  an  applicant  has  to  forward  some  fee  and 
some  donation  to  the  monastery  wliich  owns  and  kee])s  the 
particular  set  of  blocks  from  which  he  wissbes  to  get  an  im- 
pression or  impressions,  this  donation  generally  consisting  of 
a quantity  of  tussore  silk.  The  fee,  more  or  less  diftering  in 
rate  according  to  monasteries  and  kind  of  blocks,  ranges 
from  about  twenty-five  sen  to  about  one  yen  twenty  sen 
per  hundred  sheets.  The  permission  obtained,  the  appli- 
cant next  engages  either  three  or  six  printer.s,  two  printers 
and  one  assorter  forming  a special  printing  party,  so  to 
say.  Wages  for  the  men  are  generally  fifty  sen  a day 
without  board,  and  as  they  work  in  a veiy  dilatory  manner, 
the  cost  of  printing  is  rather  heavy.  The  paper  used  in 
printing  is  of  native  origin,  made  of  a certain  plant,  the 
leaves  and  roots  of  which  are  poisonous.  The  roots  are 
white  and  produce  excellent  tough  fibres.  The  Tibetan 
paper  is  therefore  sufficiently  strong  and  durable,  but  is 
not  white,  owing  to  bad  bleaching. 

Booksellers  in  Tibet,  at  least  so  far  as  1 observed  at 
Lhasa,  do  not  sell  their  books  at  their  own  houses,  but 
at  open  stalls  in  the  courtyard  in  front  of  the  western  door  of 
the  great  temple-shrine  of  the  Buddha  Shakyamuni,  called 
Cho  Khang.  I saw  ten  such  bookstalls  in  Ijhasa  and  two 
or  three  at  the  bazaar  in  Shigatze,  and  those  stallkeepers 
arranged  their  stock  in  trade  in  heaps  instead  of  leaving 
their  books  open  to  invite  inspection,  as  booksellers  of 
other  countries  do. 

The  books  which  I collected  either  through  purchase,  or 
by  getting  special  impressions  from  the  original  blocks, 
were  at  first  kept  in  my  room  at  the  Sera  monastery,  and 
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luy  collection  was  a sul)jcct  of  wonder  and  curiosity  to  tlio 
])riests  who  were  ([nartered  in  the  rooms  not  far  from  my 
own.  'I'he  collection,  they  were  heard  saying  to  eacli 
other,  contained  three  times  as  many  hooks  as  even  a 
leai’iied  doctor  possessed  in  ^Pihet,  and  they  conld  not  hat 
wonder  how  J,  a student  from  a remote  country,  could 
carry  homo  so  many  hooks.  I therefore  kept  all  my 
snhseipient  jmrchases  in  my  i-oom  at  the  house  of  my  host, 
in  order  to  avoid  snsjiicion. 

Meanwhile  the  end  of  tlm  month  of  Decemher  drew 
near  and  at  last  the  New  Year’s  eve  arrived.  I made  an 
ari’angenient  to  kee])  the  day  according  to  the  Jiijianese 
custom.  Accordingly  1 sent  my  hoy  to  the  >Sakya  1 emple 
in  the  city  with  clarihed  hutter  to  make  an  olfering  of 
light  to  the  Ihiddha,  enshrined  in  the  edifice.  'Phis  is 
done  hy  putting  clarified  hutter  into  the  gold  lamps  ].laced 
before  the  tahernacle.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  make  tins 
offering  has  simply  to  pay  in  the  usual  charge  of  two  tanka 
to  the  keepers  of  the  edifice,  and  on  that  particular 
occasion  1 therefore  sent  my  hoy  with  two  tanka  pieces. 

J arranged  my  own  room  in  a manner  snitahle  to  the 
occasion.  I hung  a roll  on  which  was  ])ainted  an  image  of 
Ihiddha,  set  in  front  of  it  a tiny  sacred  tahernacle,  then 
three  stands  of  silver  lamps,  and  lastly  Aarious  offeiing.''. 
After  the  preliminary  service  had  been  concluded, 
I began,  after  the  hour  of  midnight,  a regular  service 
and  kept  it  up  till  four  in  the  morning  of  the  New  Year’s 
Day.  ’Phen  I ])erformed  a ceremony  in  order  to  jiray  for 
the  jirosperity  of  their  Imperial  ^lajesties  the  Dinpeioi  and 
Kmpress,  H.  1.  H.  the  Crown  Prince,  and  also  for  the 
greater  ])ros])erity  and  glory  of  the  hanpire  of  Japan.  1 
thought  that  during  the  three  thousand  years  that  had 
elapsed  since  the  founding  of  the  I'hnpire  this  must  he  the 
first  time  that  one  of  its  own  subjects  had  offered  such  a 
])rayer  in  that  city  of  the  Forbidden  laiiid  j then  a strange 
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sensation  came  over  me^  and  someliow  I felt  g-rateful  tears 
rising  in  my  eyes. 

As  I turned  my  eyes  outward,  while  continuing  tlie 
service,  T noticed  the  New  Year’s  sun  heginning  to  ascend 
in  the  eastern  slyy,  reflecting  its  golden  rays  on  the  snow 
tliat  covered  the  surrounding  hills  and  plains.  Nearer 
before  my  eyes  and  in  the  s])acious  conrt  of  the  monastery, 
several  siiow-white  cranes  were  stalking  at  leisure,  now 
and  then  uttering  their  ])ecnliar  cry.  ’Phe  Avhole  scene 
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was  exquisite  and  quite  captivating' ; how  I sliould  have 
liked  to  invite  inv  own  conntrynien  to  come  and  share  this 
pleasure  with  me ! The  service,  the  thonglit  about  my 
dear  home,  the  snow-scene,  the  cranes,  and  the  New  Year’s 
Day — these  roused  in  me  a cliain  of  peculiar  sentiments  at 
once  delightful  and  sad,  and  this  strange  association  of 
thoughts  I embodied  on  that  occasion  in  a conjile  of  awk- 
ward ntufi  freely  remlered  into  })rose  thus  : — 

“ Here  on  this  Roof  of  the  World  and  amidst  the 
ascending  dawn  heralded  by  the  cry  of  the  cranes,  I 
glorify  the  long  and  prosperous  reign  of  our  sovereign 
liege  who  reigns  over  his  realm  in  the  Far  Fast. 

“ 1 hear  in  the  garden  of  the  holy  seat  the  voice  of  the 
pure-white  ci'anes,  glorifying  the  triumph  of  the  Holy 
Religion.  ” 


CHAPTER  LXVL 

The  Festival  of  Lights. 

On  January  4tli,  1902,  tluit  is  to  say,  on  November  25tli 
of  tlie  Umar  calendar,  the  festival  of  Sang'-joe  commenced, 
this  being  the  anniversary  day  of  tlie  death  of  Je  Tsong- 
kha-pa  the  great  Lamaist  reformer.  This  may  be  called  the 
“ Festival  of  Lights,”  every  roof  in  Lhasa  and  in  all 
the  adjoining  villag’es  blazing  with  lights  set  burning 
in  honor  of  the  occasion.  Hundreds,  even  thousands  of 
such  butter-fed  lights  were  burning  on  the  roofs  of 
monasteries,  and  presented  a uuicpie  sight,  such  as  is 
rarely  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  fSang-joe  is  one  of  the  most  23opular  festivals, 
and  lasts  for  two  weeks.  It  is  the  season  when  the 
Tibetans,  ])riests  and  laymen,  give  themselves  up  to  great 
rejoicing,  when  dancing,  si)\ging  and  feasting  are  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  when  people  })ut  on  their  gala 
dresses. 

The  arrival  of  the  season  is  announced  by  an  interesting 
custom,  a sort  of  I’cligious  blackmail,  enforced  at  the 
expense  of  peo2:)le  of  jiosition  from  about  the  second 
decade  of  the  month  of  November  according  to  the  lunar 
calendar.  According  to  this  custom  every  joerson  enjoys 
the  privilege,  for  the  sake  of  the  coming  festival,  of 
begging  a ^^I’t'sent  of  money  from  any  superior  in  rank  or 
position  who  may  visit  his  house.  Even  i^eople  of  good 
]iosition  and  means  do  not  think  it  beneath  them  to 
exercise  this  privilege  of  begging.  I myself  felt  the  elfect 
of  this  custom  and  was  obliged  to  present  here  a tdiil'a 
and  there  two  tanka.  In  this  way  I spent  about  five  i/en 
in  Ja])anese  money  during  this  season  of  public  begging. 

I did  2iot  doubt  it  Avhen  I was  told  by  some  acquaintance 
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that  uiy  Saiio--j()o  iteiii  next  year  would  be  tlii'eefohl 
what  it  was  in  tlie  i)resent  year,  owing*  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  eirele  of  my  ac(]iiaintanees. 

The  religious  side  of  Sang-joe  is  a sort  of  vigil,  performed 
every  night  from  about  midnight  to  early  dawn,  the 
serviee  consisting  of  the  reading  in  company  of  holy 
'I’exts.  This  midnight  ceremony  is  a solemn  affaii*  which 
every  person  in  the  monastery  is  obliged  to  attend. 

As  I attended  this  ceremony  in  the  Sera  monastery  I 
was  highly  im[)ressed  with  the  solemnity  of  the  function, 
and  felt  that  the  ])ecidiarly  subdued  tones  of  the  chanting 
exerted  ujmn  my  mind  a powerful  effect.  It  seemed  to 
me  as  if  angels  were  conducting  the  service. 

'I'lie  whole  surroundings  were  in  keeping  with  the 
.solemnity  of  the  occasion.  The  lofty  hall  was  hung  with 
tapestries  of  glittering  brocade  and  satin  ; the  pillars  were 
wound  with  red  woollen  cloth  with  iioral  designs  in  blue 
and  white  ; while  on  the  walls  and  from  the  u})per  parts  of 
the  pillars  were  hung  religious  ])ictures  regarded  as 
masterpieces  in  Tibet.  All  these  were  lighted  up  by 
several  thousand  lamps  containing  melted  butter,  the 
lamps  shining  bright  and  clear  with  pure-white  niys,  not 
unlike  those  of  gas-burners. 

Sitting  in  the  hall  amidst  such  sacred  surroundings, 
and  listening  to  the  chanting  of  the  holy  I'exts,  thoughts 
of  profound  i)iety  took  })ossession  of  my  mind,  and  1 felt 
as  if  I were  transported  to  tbe  region  of  Ibiddlia. 

'I'he  Sang-joe  is  also  a great  occasion  of  alms  and  eliarity, 
and  the  priests,  especially  the  acolytes  and  disciples,  go 
)*ound  at  dawn  to  collect  alms  in  the  tem})le  when  the 
service  is  eoncluded.  The  pe(^ple  being  more  generously 
dis[)osed  at  this  season  than  at  othm*  times  give  (piite 
liberallv.  1 am  son-y  to  say  that  this  ]hous  inclination 
on  the  part  of  tlu'  ])eo])le  is  often  abused  by  mis- 
chievous priests,  who  do  not  scrujile  to  go,  in  violation  of 
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tlic  rules,  on  u second  or  even  third  or  fourth  round  of 
begging  at  one  time.  I was  astonished  to  hear  that  tlie 
priests  who  are  on  duty  to  prevent  such  irregular  practices 
are  in  many  cases  the  very  instigators,  abetting  the 
younger  disciples  in  committing  them.  The  ill-gotten 
proceeds  go  into  the  pockets  of  those  unscrupulous  ‘ in- 
spectors ’ who,  urged  on  by  greed,  even  go  to  the  extreme 
of  thrashing  the  young  disciples  when  they  refuse  to  go 
on  fraudulent  errands  of  this  particular  description.  Now 
and  then  the  erratic  doino-s  of  these  lads  come  to  the 
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ears  of  the  higher  authorities,  who  summon  them  and 
inflict  upon  them  a severe  reprimand,  together  with  the 
more  smarting  punishment  of  a Hogging.  The  incorrigible 
disciples  are  not  disconcerted  in  the  least,  being  conscious 
that  they  have  their  protectors  in  the  official  inspectors, 
and  of  course  they  are  immune  from  expulsion  from  the 
monastery. 

These  mischievous  young  people  are  in  most  cases  war- 
rior-priests. 4'hese  warrior-priests,  of  whom  an  account 
has  already  been  given,  are  easily  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  their  peculiar  appearance  and  especially  by  their 
way  of  dressing  the  hair.  Sometimes  their  heads  are  shaved 
bald,  but  more  often  they  leave  ringlets  at  each  temple, 
and  consider  that  these  locks  of  four  or  Hve  inches  long 
give  them  a smart  appearance.  This  manner  of  hair- 
dressing is  not  approved  by  the  Lama  authorities,  and 
when  they  take  notice  of  the  locks  they  rutblessl}^  pull 
them  off,  leaving  the  temples  swollen  and  bloody.  Pain- 
ful as  this  treatment  is,  the  warriors  rather  glory  in  it,  and 
swagger  alnjut  the  streets  to  display  the  marks  of  their 
courage.  44iey  are,  however,  cautious  to  conceal  their 
' smart  ’ ' hair-dressing  from  the  notice  of  the  authori- 
ties, so  that  when  they  present  themselves  in  the  monas- 
tery they  either  tuck  their  ringlets  behind  the  ears  or 
besmear  their  faces  with  lamp-black  compounded  with 
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butter.  AVlien  at  first  I saw  such  blackened  faces  I 
wondered  what  the  blackening  meant,  but  afterwards  1 
was  informed  of  the  reason  of  the  strange  ])henomenon 
and  my  wonder  disapj)eared  as  1 became  accustomed  to 
the  sight. 

I am  sorry  to  say  that  the  warrior-])riests  are  not  merely 
offensive  in  a})pearance ; they  ai’e  generally  also  guilty 
of  far  more  grave  offences,  and  the  nights  of  the  holy 
service  are  abused  as  occasions  for  indulging  in  fear- 
ful malpractices,  d’liey  really  seem  to  be  the  descendants 
of  the  men  of  Sodom  and  (Jomorrah  mentioned  in  the 
bible. 

They  are  often  (pdte  ])articular  in  small  affairs.  They 
are  afraid  of  killing  tiny  insects,  are  strict  in  not  step- 
})ing  over  broken  tiles  of  a monastery  when  they  find 
them  on  the  road,  but  walk  round  them  to  the  right,  and 
never  to  the  left.  And  yet  they,  and  even  their  superiors, 
commit  grave  sin  witlnmt  much  remorse.  Really  they 
are  straining  at  gnats  and  swallowing  camels. 

There  lived  once  in  Tibet  a humorous  priest  named  l)uk 
Nyon,  a Tibetan  Rabelais,  who  was  celebrated  for  his 
amusing  though  none  the  less  sen.sible  way  of  teaching. 
'This  priest  met  on  the  road  a priest  of  the  New  Sect,  and 
it  may  be  imagined  that  sharp  iv})artees  must  have  been 
exchanged  between  the  two.  On  the  road  Duk  Nyon 
noticed  a small  stone,  which  he  carefully  avoided 
and  instead  of  Avalking  over  it  walked  round  it. 
Next  they  came  to  a big  rock,  which  hardly  admitted 
of  walking  over.  The  humorist  stooped  low  to  give 
momentum  to  his  body  and  the  next  instant  he  jumped 
over  it.  Jrlis  com])anion  marvelled  at  this  strange 
behavior  of  Duk  Nyon  ; he  could  not  understand  why  lie 
should  have  avoided  a small  stone  and  then  should  jum]) 
over  a large  one.  So  the  New  Sect  jiriest  banteivd  Duk 
Nyon  on  what  he  considered  a silly  jiroceeding,  but  Duk 
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Nyoii  replied  tliat  lie  liad  been  merely  giving  an  object- 
lesson  to  the  New  Sect  folk^  who  were  meticulously  exact 
about  small  things,  but  were  wont  to  lea.])  over  grave  sins 
without  remorse.  The  story  goes  that  his  companion  was 
much  abashed  at  this  home-thrust  of  the  humorist.  This 
witty  remark  of  the  old  priest  may  be  said  to  hold  true 
even  at  the  present  time,  for  though  the  Sang-joe  ])resents 
a solemn  and  impressive  front  outwardly,  it  is  full  of 
abominable  sights  behind  the  scenes.  It  is  merely  a season 
of  criminal  indulg'ence  for  the  warrior-priests  and  other 
undesirable  classes. 


CHAPTER  LXVIl. 

Tibetan  Women. 

As  tlie  position  of  women  bears  a vital  relation  to  the 
])ros])erity  and  gTeatness  of  a country,  1 shall  devote  a 
cha])ter  to  this  subject.  Of  the  women  of  Tibet  those 
rc'sidino-  in  Lhasa  are  rejj^arded  as  models  of  Tibetan 
womanhood,  and  they  therefore  denmnd  most  attention. 

First  let  me  describe  the  Lhasa  ladies,  be^’inniim  with 
their  mode  of  dress. 

It  is  intere.sting  to  note  that  the  women’s  garments  do 
not  differ  mnch  in  }ip])earance  from  those  of  men ; both 
are  cut  in  the  same  way,  and  the  only  perceptible  difference 
in  ap])earance,  if  difference  it  be,  is  that  women  are 
attired  with  moi'e  taste  and  elegance  than  men.  Another 
distinguishing  mark  in  Tibetan  attire  is  a .sash,  a narrow 
band  about  an  inch  and  a half  wide  and  eitjht  feet  lony, 
terminating  at  one  end  in  a fringe.  The  sash  is  not  tied, 
as  in  Ja])an,  but  is  merely  wound  round  the  body  with  the 
end  tucked  in.  Some  persons  wear  a belt  made  of  a ))iece 
of  silk  cloth,  passing  it  three  times  round  the  body. 

d'he  ladies  of  Lhasa  dress  their  hair  somewhat  like  their 
sisters  of  Mongolia,  though  this  fashion  is  not  followed  by 
those  in  Shigatze  and  other  ])arts  of  Tibet.  'I'liey  use  a 
large  (luantity  of  false  hair,  imported  from  China,  tludr 
natural  su])ply  being  rather  scanty.  'I'he  hair  is  divided 
into  two  e(pial  ])arts  down  the  middle,  and  each  half  is 
plaited  into  a braid  and  left  flowing  behind.  'Phe  ends  of 
the  braids  are  tied  with  red  or  green  cords  with  fringed 
knots,  and  these  two  cords  are  connected  by  other 
beaded  cords,  the  cords  consisting  usually  of  seven  or  eight 
threads  on  which  ])earls  are  strung  as  beads  with  a larger 
pearl  or  tur(|uoise  in  the  middle. 
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They  also  wear  a head-ovnaiiieiit  made  of  tuiTjuoises 
or  corals,  with  one  larg-e  piece  surmomiting'  the  rest ; and 
they  put  on  the  middle  of  the  head  a cap  made  of  small 
])earls.  Then  there  are  usually  golden  ear-rings  and  a 
hreast  ornament  (which  may  cost  as  much  as  three  or  four 
thousand  ijan),  besides  a necklace  of  precious  stones. 
1'he  pendant  is  generally  a miniature  golden  tabernacle 
which  may  cost  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  yen. 
Idle  arms  are  decorated  with  bracelets,  the  right  one  made 
of  pretty  .shells  and  the  left  one  of  engrayed  silyer.  I 
must  not  omit  to  mention  that  alltheldiasan  women,  both  rich 
and  poor,  use  an  apron,  which  in  the  case  of  the  ladies  is 
made  of  the  best  Tibetan  wool  woyen  in  yariegated  hues. 
Finger-i'ings  are  comparatiyely  yilain,  being  generally  of 
silyer,  e.Ncepting  those  worn  by  ladies  of  the  highest  class. 
Shoes  are  also  pretty,  and  are  made  of  red  and  green 
woollen  fabrics. 

With  all  their  splendid  attire,  the  Lhasan  ladies  follow 
a strange  custom  in  their  toilet,  for  they  often  paint  their 
faces,  not  with  white  powder  as  their  sisters  of  other  coun- 
tries do,  but  with  a reddish-black  substance.  The  Tibetans 
think  that  the  natural  color  of  the  flesh  peeping  from 
underneath  the  soot  adds  yery  much  to  the  charm  of  the 
appearance. 

The  complexion  of  the  Lhasan  women  is  not  quite  fair, 
but  yery  much  resembles  that  of  their  Japanese  sisters. 
In  general  appearance  too  the  two  cannot  be  easily  disting- 
ui.shed,  but  the  women  of  Lhasa,  and  indeed  of  all  Tibet, 
are  taller  in  stature  and  stronger  in  constitution  than  the 
women  of  Japan.  Indeed  one  hardly  eyer  finds  in  Tibet 
women  who  are  so  short  and  frail  as  are  the  ayerage 
Japanese  ladies.  The  Tibetan  ladies  being  moreover 
attired  in  loose  and  capacious  garments  look  yeiy  imposing. 

The  ladies  of  the  higher  classes  have  fair  complexions 
and  are  as  pretty  as  their  sistei’s  of  Japan. 
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'riie  women  of  Kham  and  the  surrounding  districts  are 
especially  fair-complexioued,  hut  they  generally  lack 
attractiveness,  and  look  cold  and  repellent.  Their  way  of 
sjieaking  also  strikes  one  as  inelegant  and  uninviting. 
In  contrast  to  them,  their  sisters  of  Lhasa  are  charming 
to  look  at,  and  full  of  attraction.  Their  only  defect  is  that 
they  lack  weight  and  dignity,  such  as  commands  respect 
from  other.s,  and  their  daily  conduct  is  not  quite  edifying. 
For  instance,  thev  do  not  mind  eatiiijr  while  walkiim  in 
th('  sti-eets.  ^riiey  are  also  excitable,  or  pretend  to  be 
excited  by  trilling  circumstances,  are  prone  to  Hirt  and  to 
be  Hip])aut,  and  .seldom  pos.sess  such  noblene.ss  as  befits 
women  of  rank.  If  one  criticises  them  severely,  one 
Avould  say  that  they  are  more  like  ballet-girls  than  ladies 
of  high  station.  They  are  therefore  objects  more  to  be 
loved  and  pitied,  than  to  be  res])ected  and  adored. 
Altogethei-  they  lack  character.  Probably  this  singular 
defect  may  have  been  brought  about  by  the  ]>olyandrous 
custom  of  the  country. 

'I'liere  are  many  things  which  1 might  cite  to  the  discredit 
of  the  fair  sex  of  Tibet,  but  of  these  I will  single  out  only 
two,  their  love  of  liquor  and  their  uncleanly  habit-(.  Un- 
cleanliuess  is,  it  is  true,  universal  in  Tibet,  but  it  naturally 
stands  out  more  conspicuously  in  contrast  to  the  general 
habits  of  women  in  other  countries,  especially  in  Japan. 
Most  of  the  Tibetan  women  are  content  with  .simply  washing 
their  faces  and  hands,  but  this  washing  is  seldom  extended 
to  other  parts  of  the  body;  the  ladies  of  the  higher  classes 
however,  are  less  o])en  to  this  charge;  having  no  parti- 
cular busine.s.s,  they  have  plenty  of  time  to  devote  to  their 
toilet. 

'I'liat  which  is  ])articularly  noteworthy  about  the  women 
of 'Tibet,  and  probably  constitutes  their  chief  merit,  is 
their  great  activity,  both  in  the  matter  of  business  and 
also  in  other  resjiects.  'The  w'omen  of  the  middle  and 
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lower  classes,  for  instance,  regard  trade  as  their  own 
pro})er  sphere  of  activity,  and  they  ai*e  therefore  very 
shrewd  in  business  of  every  description.  They  even  choose 
their  husbands  from  a business  point  of  view. 

As  ladies  are  not  required  to  engage  in  such  kind  of 
work,  their  activity  is  more  shown  in  the  form  of  connsels 
to  their  husbands,  whether  invited  or  not.  It  seems  that 
the  Tibetan  ladies  enjoy  great  influence  over  their  hus- 
bands, for  not  only  are  they  allowed  to  have  a voice  in  the 
aifairs  of  men,  but  are  often  taken  into  confidence  by  them 
about  matters  of  importance. 

The  ladies,  perhaps,  command  even  more  leisure  than 
their  sisters  in  other  countries.  'I'hey  have  practically  no 
s})ecial  and  public  duties,  while  their  domestic  cares  are 
also  very  light,  as  they  do  not  undertake  sewing.  Sewing 
is  considered  in  Tibet  as  men’s  work,  and  even  for  a little 
stitching  they  rely  on  the  tailor.  Nor  do  the  ladies  of 
Tibet  care  much  about  Aveaving  and  spinning,  though  some 
women  of  the  lower  classes  pursue  either  one  or  both  as 
their  regular  profession.  Spinning  is  done  with  primitive 
distaffs,  and  is  a tedious  and  awkward  process,  incapable 
of  producing  yarn  of  an  even  and  fine  size.  Yarns  such  as 
are  produced  by  spinning  jennies  are  iieA^er  obtained  from 
native  distaff's. 

The  condition  of  ’ribetan  Avomen  Avith  regard  to  men, 
especially  in  the  provinces,  may  be  considered  as  surj)assing 
the  ideal  of  Avestern  Avomen,  so  far  as  the  theory  of  equality 
of  rights  between  the  sexes  is  concerned.  For  their  stout 
sisters  of  Tibet  eii joy  from  the  public  almost  equal  treat- 
ment Avith  men.  They  receive,  for  instance,  equal  wages 
Avith  men,  and  indeed  there  is  nothing  Avondeidul  in  this 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Avomen  of  Tibet,  being 
strongly  built  and  sturdy,  can  Avork  just  as  Avell  as  the 
rougher  sex,  and  therefore  ai’e  perfectly  entitled  to  receive 
the  same  remuneration.  These  Avomen,  though  looking 
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modest  and  lovely,  are  nevertheless  very  courag'eous  at 
heart,  so  that  when  they  fall  into  a ))assion  their  hnshands 
are  hardly  able  to  keep  them  under  control.  'I’liey  rage 
like  beings  possessed,  and  no  soothing  words  or  apologies 
can  pacify  them.  Cases  in  which  husbands  were  apologis- 
ing on  bent  knees  to  wives  furious  with  ])assiou  often 
came  to  my  notice  while  1 was  staying  in  'I'ibet.  'I'hey  are 
demure  as  cats  when  they  are  at  peace,  but  when  their 
])assion  is  roused  tliey  are  dreadful  as  tigei's.  'They  are 
very  selfish  and  really  rule  the  roost.  VVliat  is  woi'se,  they 
are  not  always  faithful  to  their  husltands,  but  regard  ads 
of  inconstancy  as  something  of  ({uite  ordinary  nature;  and 
they  are  often  audacious  enough  to  lay  the  blame  on  tlie 
shoulders  of  their  poor  hen-pecked  husbands,  alleging  their 
inability  to  support  their  own  wives  ! 

'I’he  whole  attenticm  of  the  'I'ibetan  women  is  concentrated 
on  their  own  selfish  interests,  and  they  do  not  care  a sti-aw 
for  the  i>’ood  of  their  husbands  so  lono;  as  thev  are  satisfied. 
The  shrewdness  they  exercise  in  promoting  their  own 
selfish  aims  is  something  remarkable.  From  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  they  are  allowed  to  have  their  own  saving.s, 
jnore  or  less,  according  to  their  position  and  circumstances, 
and  fortified  with  that  source  of  strength  they  receive  a 
decree^  of  divorce  fi'om  their  husbands  without  any  sense  of 
regret,  'riiey  will,  in  that  case,  ])ack  uj)  their  belongings 
and  leave  their  husbands’  d()ors  with  alacrity. 

On  the  other  hand,  'ril)etan  women  are  extremely 
affectionate  and  considerate  to  the  men  of  tlunr  own 
liking,  a-s  if  to  make  amends  for  tlu'ir  lack  of  virtue  to- 
wards the  husbands  they  do  not  love.  'I'hey  lavish  their 
love  upon  them,  di'vote  tlu'ir  whole  attention  to  jdeasing 
them,  and  s])are  lU'ither  pains  nor  money  to  anticipate  their 
wishes  and  so  to  give  them  .satisfaction.  In  short,  the 
women  of  ’Piln't  s(>em  to  possi'ss  two  antagonistic  (pialities, 
and  ar('  dis])osed  to  run  to  extremes. 
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J’erhaps  tins  apparent  anomaly  comes  from  tlieir  immoral 
habits,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  the  sense  of  chastity  in 
women  must  have  been  seriously  affected  b}^  the  [)olyand- 
rous  custom  of  the  country.  Though  sufliciently  shrewd 
to  protect  their  own  interests,  they  are  never  self-de}jendent ; 
they  invariably  lean  on  the  he!})  of  one  man  or  another, 
even  when  they  have  suhicient  means  at  their  disposal  to 
support  themselves  and  their  children.  If  a husband  dies 
and  leaves  his  widow  and  children  enough  to  live  oii,  very 
rarely  does  the  bereaved  woman  remain  faithful  to  the 
memory  of  her  departed  husbariid.  Only  very  ugl}-  or  old 
Avomen  remain  Avidows ; all  the  rest  marry  again  with 
indecent  haste.  Indeed  the  idea  of  lidelity  to  the  husband 
of  her  first  love  never  seems  to  enter  the  mind  of  even  a 
Avell-educated  Avoman,  foi*  such  stories  of  faithfulness  a,s 
are  common  in  other  countries  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence  in  Tibet. 

I shall  touch  only  brietly  on  the  occupations  of  Til^etan 
Avomen  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  The  Avonien  in 
the  provinces  attend  to  farming  and  rear  cattle,  sheep  or 
yaks.  But  the  commonest  business  for  them  is  the  making 
of  butter  and  other  substances  obtained  from  milk,  the 
process  being  in  this  Avise  : first  the  milk  is  subjected  to 
heat,  and  then  left  to  cool  till  a coating  of  cream  appears  on 
the  surface.  This  cream  is  skimmed  off,  and  to  the  re- 
mainder a quantity  of  sour  milk  is  added  and  the  mixture 
left  for  about  adayina  coAmred  A^essel.  The  mixture  becomes 
curdled,  and  this  curdled  milk  is  transferred  to  a narroAv 
deep  \’’essel  and  a small  (j[uantit}'  of  lukeAvarm  Avater  is 
added  to  it.  A piece  of  Avood  of  the  same  shape  as,  and  in 
size  slightly  smaller  than,  the  A^essel  is  put  into  it,  and  is 
moved  up  and  doAvn  by  a handle.  When  the  curdled  mass 
is  sufficiently  churned  in  this  Avay,  the  fat  begins  to 
separate  from  the  Avatery  portion.  According  to  the 
condition  of  that  sc'paration,  more  or  less  lukeAvarm  Avater 
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is  added  and  the  stirring  is  resumed,  till  the  butter-fat 
and  water  are  completely  separated.  'J'he  butter  is 
then  strained,  and  the  remainder  is  boiled  till  coagulated 
clots  apjiear,  easily  sejiarable  from  the  sour  watery  jiortion. 
These  clots  are  known  as  cliara,  and  they  are  very  nice  to 
eat.  'I'he  water  or  whey,  though  sour,  is  not  unpalatable, 
and  is  especially  good  for  quenching  thirst.  The  chura 
is  used  either  fresh  or  in  a dried  form,  the  latter  corres- 
ponding to  the  chee.se  used  by  western  people. 


CHAPTER  LXVIII. 

Tibetan  Boys  and  Girls. 

Boys  enjoy  better  treatment  in  Tibet  than  their  sisters, 
this  discrimination  beginning  soon  after  their  birtli.  Thus 
the  naming  ceremony  is  almost  always  performed  for  boys 
and  very  seldom  for  girls.  Though  differing  more  or  less 
according  to  localities,  this  naming  ceremony  is  generally 
performed  after  the  lapse  of  three  days  from  the  time  of 
birth.  One  strange  custom  about  the  birth  is  that  a baby 
is  never  ymshed,  nor  is  there  a regular  midwife.  The  only 
thino-  done  to  the  new-born  baby  is  the  anointins-  of  its 

o «-  o 

body  (especially  the  head)  with  butter,  this  being  carried 
out  twice  a day.  As  this  anointing  is  rather  copiously 
applied,  the  Tibetan  baby  may  ])erhaps  be  described  as 
being  subjected  to  butter-washing. 

On  the  naming-day,  a priest  is  asked  to  perform  the 
ceremony.  The  process  commences  with  the  sprinkling  of 
holy  water  on  the  baby^s  head.  The  water  is  first  blessed 
by  the  priest,  and  a quantity  of  yellow  powder  made  of 
the  saffron  iiower  is  then  added  to  it. 

The  name  is  generally  determined  according  to  the  day 
of  the  birth,  and  especially  according  to  the  nomenclature 
of  the  days  of  the  week.  For  instance  a boy  or  a girl  who 
is  born  on  Sunday  is  named  Nyima,  this  meaning 
Sun  in  Tibetan,  ddie  babies  born  on  Monday  bear 
the  common  name  of  Dawa ; those  on  Saturday  Penba  ; 
those  on  Friday  Pasang ; and  so  on.  This  general  use  of 
the  sanie  names  giving  rise  to  confusion,  a specific  individual 
surname  has  to  be  given  to  each  baby.  The  individual 
appellation  either  pi'ecedes  or  follows  the  common  desig- 
nation. One  baby  bears  the  name  of  Nyima-Chering 
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meaning  “ Sun  longevity/’  anotliev  Dawa-pun-tsuok, 
meaning  “ Moon-all-peTt‘eetiun.” 

'riie  choice  of  such  individual  names  is  usually  made  by 
the  Lama  who  attends  the  cevemony,  or  is  determined  by 
an  oracle-consulter,  and  only  rarely  by  tlie  father  of  the 
baby. 

Sometimes  the  week  nomenclature  is  disregarded  and 
names  of  abstract  meaning  are  given  to  the  babies;  some- 
times also  names  of  animals  are  used.  On  the  whole  the 
surnames  are  of  an  abstract  nature  as  in  the  case  of 
Japanese  names.  I may  add  that  the  boys  take  a religious 
name  when  they  enter  the  priesthood. 

On  the  naming-day  of  boys  a great  feast  is  held  in 
honor  of  the  occasion,  and  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
family  are  invited  to  it.  I'hese  of  course  bring  with  them 
suitable  presents,  such  as  casks  of  liquor,  rolls  of  cloth,  or 
money.  The  ceremony  and  the  banquet  that  accompanies 
it  are  chiefly  observed  by  people  residing  in  or  near  a city, 
for  in  the  provinces  only  wealthy  people  can  afford  to 
follow  this  custom. 

When  the  naming  ceremony  is  concluded,  the  officiating 
priest  reads  a service,  in  order  to  inform  the  jiatron  deity 
of  the  place  or  of  the  family  of  the  birth  of  a baby,  and  of 
the  fact  that  that  baby  has  received  such  and  such  a name, 
and  prajdng  that  the  baby  shall  be  taken  under  the 
protection  of  that  pati’on  deity.  This  service  may  be 
undertaken  by  a priest  of  either  the  New  or  Old  Sect  or 
by  an  oracle-consulter.  The  last  named  functionary  per- 
forms with  his  own  hand  all  the  ceremony  of  name-giving, 
when  a baby  is  born  to  him,  and  does  not  entrust  this 
business  to  another  priest. 

The  beginning  of  school-attendance  is  another  gi’eat 
occasion  for  boys,  and  it  arrives  when  the  boy  attains  the 
age  of  eight  or  nine.  This  day  also  is  celebrated  with  a 
feast,  to  which  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  house  are 
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invited,  and  these  ])i‘esent  to  tlie  boy  a kata,  wliicli  the 
boy  liang's  arouiul  his  neck  witli  tlie  two  ends  sus])ended 
over  Ids  breast.  It’  the  boy  is  sent  to  a teacher  residing 
at  some  distance  from  Ids  home,  he  leaves  his  ])aternal  I'oof 
and  lives  under  tliat  of  Ids  master;  l)iit  when  liis  master 
lives  in  the  neighborhood  he  daily  attends  his  lessons  from 
hoiiu!. 

The  other  great  occasions  for  boys  are  at  the  end  of 
school  life,  and  the  admission  to  official  .service,  the  latter 
re(|idring  a ceremony  of  fai-  greater  importance  and  a more 
splendid  bampiet  than  the  other. 

The  cer  emonies  performed  for  the  benefit  of  female  child- 
ren are  fewer  in  nnmbei’  than  tlio.se  for  their  brothers, 
(lenorally  only  one  ceremony  is  performed,  this  being 
a festival  for  celebrating  the  advent  of  girlhood,  and 
consists  of  dressing  her  hair  for  the  first  time  since 
her  birth.  The  dressing  is  done  in  a simple  style.  The 
hair  is  tied  and  made  to  hang  down  behind  in  four 
braids,  snrmonnted  with  a ])retty  hair  oimament  made 
of  red  coral  and  turquoises.  On  this  occasion  a large 
number  of  peo])lo  are  invited  to  a feast,  and  these 
bring  to  the  house  various  kinds  of  presents. 

Boys’  amusements  are  much  like  those  in  Japan,  fn 
winter,  for  instance,  they  ]>hiy  at  snow-balling,  and  in 
summer  their  fa,vorite  sjiort  is  wrestling.  Throwing  stones 
to  a distance,  })itching  at  a target  with  a stone,  skip])ing, 
either  singly  or  in  company,  hitting  from  a distance  a 
small  ])iece  of  hardened  clay  with  another  })iece,  or  the 
striking  out  from  a circle  marked  on  the  ground  a silver 
])iece  })laced  in  its  centre  by  means  of  a stone  or  any  other 
hard  object — these  are  .some  of  the  popular  games  of  boys. 
Sometimes  both  boys  and  girls  join  in  theatricals.  Ball- 
irames  are  now  and  then  seen,  but  not  often.  Horse-ridino- 
too  is  a great  amusement  for  boys,  bnt  only  the  .sons  of 
rich  families  can  indnlgi*  in  this,  Poorer  boys  have  to  con- 
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tent  themselves  with  mounting-  on  improvised  horses,  sucli 
tis  rocks  or  logs  of  wood. 

'I'he  Tibetan  girls  do  not  differ  much  from,  those  of 
other  countries  in  preferring  cpiiet  and  refined  games  to 
the  rough  s])orts  of  their  brothers.  Dolls  are  a favorite 
amusement,  and  then  singing,  which  is  either  theatrical 
(Aje-lhanio)  or  religious  (Lama-mani).  The  latter  is 
associated  -with  an  interesting  custom,  and  is  an  imitation 
of  “ Lama-mani,”  who  go  about  the  country  singing 
or  reciting  in  (piaint  plaintive  tones  the  famous  deeds 
of  the  Buddha,  or  high  priests,  or  even  great  warriors. 
'I’hese  Lama-manis  do  not  use  instruments,  but  ])ossess 
pictures  illustrating  the  popular  historical  accounts  of 
those  mighty  persons.  The  Tibetan  girls  sing  those 
pieces,  in  iniitatioii  of  the  recitation  of  the  minstrels,  one 
girl  acting  as  conductor  and  the  rest  of  the  juvenile 
comjiany  reciting  in  chorus,  Avith  now  and  then  a 
religious  chant  interposed. 

I may  mention  here  that  Lama-manis  ure  (piite 
numerous  in  Tibet.  In  winter  and  when  the  field  work  is 
suspended,  they  go  on  tour  in  the  provinces,  but  about 
the  month  of  May,  Avhen  the  lield-Avork  is  resumed  and 
the  provincials  are  busy  Avith  it,  the  minstj-els  return  to 
Idiasa  and  ply  their  trade  there.  Their  arrival  at  the 
capital  generally  coincides  with  the  appearance  of  the  red 
dragon-flies,  so  these  Hies  are  popularly  knoAvn  by  the 
rather  i-espectable  name  of  ' Lama-mani.’ 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

The  Care  of  the  Sick. 

Tilt'  tending  of  sick  persons  is  a task  assigned  to  women 
in  Tibet,  and  the  pecnliar  notions  prevailing  about  the 
treatment  of  jiatients  makes  this  task  doubly  onerous. 
Tibetan  doctors  strictly  forbid  their  patients  to  slee})  in  the 
day-time,  and  so  those  who  tend  them  have  to  follow  this 
injunction  of  the  doctors  and  kt^ep  the  unfortunate  ])atients 
awake.  'Fhe  patients  are  not  allowed  to  lie  in  bed  but  are 
made  to  remain  leaning  ujion  some  supports  sjiecially 
jirepared  for  them.  One  or  more  nurses  .sit  by  their  sides 
to  give  them  any  help  they  need,  and  above  all  to 
])revent  them  from  going  to  sleep.  These  nurses  cannot 
long  stand  the  strain  of  constant  watching,  and  therefore 
they  are  relieved  in  turn,  to  resume  the  task  after  they 
have  taken  more  or  less  rest.  'Phe  niii'ses  faithfully  attend 
to  their  duty,  are  very  (juiet  so  as  not  to  annoy  the  jiatients, 
wakeful  as  they  are,  and  above  all  to  .satisfy  any  of  their 
wants,  to  comfort  and  humor  them,  and  also  to  keep  the 
rooms  clean.  This  cleaning  must  be  judged  strictly  liy  a 
Tibetan  standard,  for  viewed  from  the  Japanese  standpoint 
it  hardly  deserves  the  name.  'Plie  jnitients  are  also  kept 
comparatively  clean,  considei'ing  the  general  filthy  habits 
of  the 'Pibotans.  'Phe  effect  of  this  insanitary  condition  at 
once  makes  itself  felt  to  the  olfactory  si'iise  of  a foreigner 
who  is  accustomed  to  more  perfect  arrangements  at  home, 
for  as  soon  as  he  enters  the  room  a jieculiar  offensive  .smell 
greets  his  nose. 

Hut  Ihe  most  im])ortant  and  tiri'some  })art  of  the  mirsing 
duty  is  to  keep  tin*  ])atient  awake,  and  sometimes  nur.ses 
ai'c  specially  ap|)ointed  to  attend  to  this  work.  'Phese 
nurses  keep  beside  them  a bowl  containing  cold  water  and 
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one  or  two  wooden  sprinklers.  When  tlie  jnitient  is  about 
to  fall  a.sleep,  a nur.se  sprinkles  water  on  his  face,  and  this 
has  the  effect  of  ])reventing  sleep.  When  this  water- 
sprinkling  fails,  the  nurse  embraces  the  patient  from 
behind  and  .slightly  presses  him  forward.  Sometimes 
they  call  the  patient  by  name  and  cause  him  to  recover 
consciousness.  The  patient  is  thankful  for  the  trouble 
taken  by  the  nurses,  being  well  aware  that  they  do  it  in 
obedience  to  the  doctor’s  orders,  and  from  their  wish  to 
ensure  his  recovery. 

The  idea  that  a patient  must  not  be  allowed  to  sleep  in 
the  day-time  is  strongly  impressed  on  tlie  minds  of 
Tibetans,  both  professional  and  non-professional.  The 
doctors  enjoin  both  on  him  and  on  the  nurses  to  observe  this 
point  strictly  as  the  first  essential  for  his  recoveiy,  and  any 
person  who  comes  to  visit  him  first  of  all  gives  a similar 
warning.  “Don’t  allow  him  to  fall  asleep,”  repeats  the 
visitor  to  the  nurses,  and  reminds  them  that  thej^  are 
principally  responsible  for  carrying  out  faithfully  this 
cardinal  necessity  in  the  treatment  of  the  patient. 

When  a ])atient  dies,  the  neighbors  suspect  that  his 
nurses  may  not  have  been  strict  enough,  and  must  have 
suffered  him  to  fall  asleep  ! 

1 tried  to  find  out  the  reasons  that  have  broim-ht  about 
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this  strange  medical  custom,  and  it  was  easy  for  me  to 
make  enquiries,  having  been  obliged  to  play  the  jiart  of  a 
quack  doctor  through  the  eaiaiest  importunities  of  the 
simple-minded  Tibetans.  So  far  as  I could  ascertain  from 
those  enquiries,  the  idea  seems  to  be  that  ])atienj;s  suffering 
from  some  diseases  are  liable  ^to  develop  more  fever  when 
they  sleep  in  the  day-time,  while  patients  suffering  from  a 
local  disease,  resembling  dropsy,  not  uufrequently  die  while 
asleep  or  while  in  a state  of  coma.  It  seems  to  have  been 
derived  from  some  cases  that  occurred  some  time  in  the 
past,  the  unscientific  doctors  of  Tibet  having  jumped  to  a 
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geiicTiil  conclu.siou  from  certain  S])eciUc  occurrences.  I 
need  liardly  add  tliat  this  non-sleep  ])re.scri})tion  is 
efficacious  (if  ever  it  is  efficacious  at  all)  for  the  Tibetans 
oidy.  When  at  times  I suffered  from  disease  while  in 
Lhasa  1 slept  as  freely  as  1 wished,  and  of  course  I found 
myself  feeling  all  the  better  for  it. 

'I’he  fact  is  that,  in  'I'ibet,  superstition  plays  a far  more 
impt)rtant  part  than  medicine  in  the  treatment  of  diseases. 

People  believe  that  a disease  is  the  work  of  an  evil 
spirit  which  enters  the  body  of  a person,  and  therefore 
they  conclude  that  that  spirit  nuist  first  be  exorcised 
befoi’e  a {)atient  may  be  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a doctor. 
There  being  various  kinds  of  evdl  s[)irits,  some  high 
Lama  must  be  consulted  in  order  to  determine  which 
])articular  one  has  ])ossessed  a given  patient.  A priest 
before  whom  the  matter  is  brought  consults  books  on 
demonology,  then  pronounces  that  the  disease  is  the  work 
of  such  and  such  an  evil  spirit,  and  that  for  exorcising 
him  such  aud  such  a service  must  be  performed. 

The  consulting  priest  may  specify  the  name  of  a Lama 
when  the  service  to  be  read  is  one  of  importance,  but  when 
it  is  an  ordinary  one  it  may  be  performed  by  any  Lama. 
At  the  same  tinie  the  consulting  ])iaest  issues  directions 
about  medical  treatment — -that  a doctor  should  be  called 
ill  after  the  service  has  been  performed  for  so  many  day.s, 
or  that  such  aud  such  a doctor  should  be  invited 
simultaneously  with  the  religious  performance,  oi-  that 
medical  aid  may  bo  disjiensed  with  altogether. 

'riiese  directions  are  given  orally  when  the  Lama  who 
issne.s  them  is  one  of  secondary  jiositioii,  but  when  he  is 
one  of  exalted  rank  the  directions  are  written  by  one  of 
his  attendants  and  the  sheet  is  authenticated  by  the  mark 
of  his  own  seal. 

'rite  'I'ibetans  )mt  implicit  faith  in  the  directions  issued 
by  such  liigh  Lamas,  and  follow  them  literally.  For 
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instance,  when  the  Lanm  directs  them  not  to  seek  the  aid 
of  medicine,  say  for  the  first  five  days,  and  orders  the 
])atient  only  to  perform  the  rites  of  exorcism  during  tlnit 
period,  tliey  are  sure  to  tlo  so.  A patient,  wlio  mig’lit  have 
recovered  iiad  the  aid  of  medicine  been  at  once  invoked, 
may  then  die,  Imt  Ids  family  will  never  blame  tlie  Lama 
for  it.  Tliey  will  rather  hold  him  in  greater  res])ect  than 
before,  attributing  to  him  an  e.xtraordinary  ])owei‘  of 
foresight.  ^Phey  will  say  that  he  had  foi-eseen  the 
hopelessness  of  the  patient^s  case,  and  therefore  told  them 
not  to  take  the  unnecessary  trouble  of  calling  in  the  aid  of 
a doctor  until  after  the  lapse  of  five  days.  The  reverend 
priest  knew,  they  think,  that  the  patient  would  die  by  that 
time.  Anyliody  who  should  dare  to  hold  the  Lama 
responsible  for  the  death  of  the  patient  would  run  a 
serious  risk  of  being  denounced  by  the  faithful  believers 
as  a heretic  and  as  a person  of  depraved  mind.  Even 
those  who  at  heart  condemn  the  mischievous  and  fatal 
meddling  of  the  priests  in  the  case  of  diseases  prudently 
keep  silence,  for  fear  of  calling  down  upon  themselves  the 
wrath  of  the  fanatical  populace. 

'Po  speak  the  truth,  the  Tibetan  doctors  hardly  deserve 
to  1)6  trusted.  The  word  ‘ doctor  ^ as  applied  to  them  is 
a gross  outrage  on  the  noble  science,  for  tliey  possess 
merely  the  knowledge  (and  this  too  of  a very  shallow  kind) 
of  the  primitive  medicine  of  ancient  India.  As  even  that 
knowledge  is  the  result  of  oral  instruction  transmitted 
from  father  to  son  for  many  generations,  and  not  acquired 
from  studying  medical  works  or  from  investigation,  the 
Tibetan  Aloctors’  are  utterly  incompetent  for  the  important 
function  assigned  to  them. 

'Phe  doctors  practically  possess  only  one  stock  medi- 
cine, which  is  the  root  of  a certain  ])oisonous  herb  called 
tssa-tuk  in  Tibet.  Being  a strong  stimulant  it  is  a fatal 
in  a large  dose,  and  even  a limited  quantity  causes  a 
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toinporaiy  paralysis  of  the  different  parts  of  tlie  body  and 
sometimes  violent  diarrluea.  A change  of  any  kind  is 
likely  to  be  taken  as  a hopeful  sign  by  jiatients,  and  so  the 
Tibetan  doctors  always  use  more  or  less  of  this  drug  for 
all  kinds  of  illness,  just  as  the  Jajianese  doctors  were 
accustomed  to  use  liquorice-root  in  olden  days. 

Knowing  as  1 do  how  untrustworthy  and  even  danger- 
ous the  prescriptions  of  'ribetan  doctors  are,  1 some- 
times thought  that  if  the  choice  between  the  two  evils  had 
to  be  made  1 should  rather  recommend  to  sick  ])eo])le  an  ex- 
clusive reliance  on  prayers  and  faith-cure  instead  of  on  the 
risky  medicines  jirejiared  by  these  quacks. 


CHAPTER  LXX. 

Outdoor  Amusements. 

There  are  various  iiietliods  of  feasting-  in  Ti])etj  but  the 
one  whieh  appeals  most  strongly  to  the  fancy  of  the  people 
and  is,  I think,  the  most  relined,  is  the  Lingka.  This  is  a 
sort  of  garden  party  held  in  woody  places  situated  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  of  Lhasa. 

^Jdie  Tibetans  seldom  behave  respectably  and  with 
courtesy  when  they  meet  in  a social  reunion;  too  frequently 
on  such  occasions  disputes  or  even  quarrels  are  liable  to 
occur.  But  in  a Lingka  party  all  those  who  participate  in 
it  behave  with  decorum,  and  even  people  who  are  generally 
regarded  as  cpuirrelsome  characters  appear  genteel  and 
affable  in  deference  to  the  best  tradition  of  the  C(.)untry. 
A Lingka  carried  out  by  a ])arty  of  warrior-})riests  is  suffi- 
ciently animated,  but  ver}'  seldom  do  they  mar  the  occasion 
svith  unseemly  quarrels. 

'Pho  places  where  this  refined  amusement  is  held  are,  as 
before  mentioned,  situated  very  close  to  the  city,  and  are 
found  in  all  directions  except  the  south,  where  flows  a 
river.  In  the  remainder  of  the  circuit  woods  and  o-roves 
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are  scattered  here  and  there,  and  also  patches  of  velvety 
lawns.  Some  of  the  groves  are  enclosed  and  are  attached 
to  the  ])rivate  villas  of  wealthy  people,  but  there  are  plenty 
of  groves  and  lawns  which  are  left  open  to  the  public. 

'Phese  lawns  and  groves  present  a charming  a])pearance 
in  spring,  and  the  pecjple  of  Lhasa,  after  having  been 
chained  to  the  toAvn  through  the  desolate  and  dreary  scenes 
of  Avintei’,  feel  themselves  inspired  Avith  a new  life  when 
they  meet  again  on  turf  Avhich  is  resuming  its  Augor  and 
putting  on  a ueAv  coat  of  velvet.  There  are  peacli-trees 
with  their  l)uds  about  to  burst  open,  while  by  tlie  sti-eams 
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may  be  seen  willow-trees  with  their  elegant  pendant  twigs 
covered  with  fresh  green  leaves. 

The  whole  city  of  Lhasa  finds  its  heart  heating  with  a new 
life,  as  it  were,  in  agreeable  harmony  with  the  fascinating 
surroundings  of  nature.  The  season  of  ])ure  and  innocent 
amusements  has  arrived,  and  the  ])eople,  urged  on  by  the 
natural  cravings  of  their  hearts,  sally  forth  to  the  fields  in 
small  i^arties  or  large,  and  enjoy  themselves  with  picnics. 

'I'he  picnic  outfit  comprises  baked  Hour,  fried  vegetables 
or  meats,  cheese,  raisins,  dried  peaches,  dried  animal  Hesh, 
sacks  of  li([uor  and  tea-sets.  There  ai'c  two  kinds  of  native 
li(piors,  one  being  made  of  barley  (jr  wheat  and  the  other  of 
rice.  Of  the  two  the  former  is  used  to  a greater  e.vtent  than 
the  latter.  The  barley  licpior  is  brewed  in  a very  simj)le  way. 
A certain  (piantity  of  barley,  generally  at  the  rate  of  one 
.s7m  of  the  grain  to  Hve  .slio  of  the  licpior,  is  roasted,  then 
left  to  cool,  and  while  it  is  being  cooled  a tpiantity  of  malt 
is  added,  and  the  mixture  is  })ut  in  a jug  and  kept  in  a 
warm  place.  In  three  days  the  mi.xture  is  converted  into 
yeast,  and  to  it  water  is  added  and  thoroughly  stirred. 
'The  liipior  is  then  ready,  and  it  is  ladled  out  as  occasion 
recpiires,  or  the  whole  watery  portion  is  strained  and  ])ut 
in  another  vessel.  In  brewing  a superior  kind  of  the 
li(|uor,  oidy  about  two  .s//o  of  water  is  added  to  one  .v//u  of 
the  grain  and  the  strained  liquid  is  h'ft  tori])en  for  some 
weeks.  'Pliis  superior  litpior  is  used  c)nly  by  wealthy 
])eo])le. 

'The  (.)i’diuary  barley  li(|Uor  is  very  weak  and  does  not  in- 
toxicate iinh'ss  a large  (piantity  is  drunk.  The  climate  too 
bc'ing  coni])arativ('ly  cool  and  tlu'  atmosphere  very  dry,  the 
fumes  of  tlu'  liipior  soon  disapju'ar  even  wlum  a man  has 
iml)ib('d  a lai-ge  (piantitv. 

So,  preparc'd  with  all  those  ])rovisions,  the  ])arties  spread 
their  mats  on  the  turf,  and  mijoy  theniselvc's  to  (heir  luairts’ 
contents  from  niiu'  in  the  morning  to  six  iii  tlu>  aftmaioou, 
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A PICNIC  PARTY  IN  SUMMER. 

Let  US  sujtpose  tluit  m ciirjtet  is  laid  on  the  velvety 
lawn  in  a wood,  and  that  there  are  li([uors  and  delicueies 
to  which  the  party  will  help  themselves.  O’here  will  also 
he  singing-  and  dancing.  Dancing  is  generally  accom- 
panied hy  vocal  music,  and  it  occupies  iu  the  eyes  of 
O'ibetan  ])eople  a very  important  place  on  the  programme 
of  ii  ])ublic  function  of  this  kind.  Everybody  appears  to 
think  that  there  is  nothing  more  enjoyable  in  life  than  the 
art  of  cadenced  steps  and  graceful  postures.  Even  tlu' 
country  people  who  from  lack  of  opportunities  cannot 
learn  the  art,  appreciate  and  enjoy  it  just  as  well  as  the 
inhabitants  of  cities.  Strangers  like  myself  do  not  see  any 
great  merit  in  the  Tibetan  dancing,  but  to  their  eyes  it  is 
certainly  amusing.  In  short,  the  ])icnic  is  a soui-ce  of 
most  refined  relaxation  to  the  '^hibetans,  for  on  such 
occasions  they  sing  and  dance,  they  drink  the  best  of 
liquors  and  eat  the  best  of  delicacies,  their  enji.iyment 
very  much  enhanced  by  the  ex(piisite  environment,  flere 
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Hows  a liiiij)id  current  drawn  t'roui  tlie  river  Kiclui  and  on 
its  banks  are  gambolling  ainl  running  children  and  adults, 
'riiero  stand  majestic  snow-capped  })eaks  with  tlieii'  slopes 
covered  with  verdant  forests.  Lhasa  indeed  seems  to 
justify  at  such  time  its  classic  name  of  the  Hji-ound  of 
Deities 

The  above  descri])tion  applies  to  a picnic  given  by  ])eo])le 
of  the  higher  classes,  but  their  inferiors  also  have  ])iciucs 
of  their  own. 

riie  picnics  got  u[)  by  j)eople  of  the  lower  classes  are  of 
course  less  rehned,  and  the  amusements  iiiclnde  the 
drink'ing  of  liquors,  gambolling,  and  maybe  wrestling. 
'Libetan  wrestling  possesses  a pecnliarity  of  its  own,  quite 
distinct  from  that  prevailing  in  Japan.  The  wrestlers 
generally  keej)  apart  from  their  antagonists  and  do  not 
tug  and  close  in  as  do  their  confrhefi  of  Japan.  \T*ry 
seldom  does  a 'Tibetan  wrestler  aim  at  throwing  down  his 
antagonist,  the  contest  consisting  in  the  use  of  the  arms. 
'The  j)icnickers  also  amuse  themselves  with  competitions  of 
stone-Hinging,  which  is  a favorite  game  of  the  warrior- 
])riests,  and  sometimes  they  tiy  a foot-race.  Dancing  is 
a,  favorite  item  of  amusement  in  the  jncnics  of  the  vulgar 
folks  also,  and  it  does  not  differ  much  in  form  from  that 
of  ])eople  of  the  higher  circles,  though  it  somewhat  lacks 
elegance  and  at  times  it  even  strikes  one  as  scandalous. 
(Still,  one  beautiful  point  about  the  picnics  ('ven  of  the 
lower  })eople  is  that  very  seldom  does  a quarrel  or  any 
such  unseemly  incident  mar  the  sweet  ])leasure  t)f  the 
occasion,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  rlxonjsn  of  the  lingka 
e.xerts  ujion  tluan  a high  moral  inHuence  and  indirectly 
leads  tliem  to  good.  VVJiether  for  ])eo}Je  of  the  higher 
circles  or  for  tlieir  inferiors,  among  the  changsas  the  lingka 
is  the  purest  ami  most  rc'lined  of  their  amusements  and 
is  the  one  most  conducive  to  fraternal  feeling  and  gootl 
fellowship, 


(CHAPTER  LXXl. 

Russia’s  Tibetan  Policy. 

before  [)roceeding  to  give  an  account,  necessarily  imper- 
fect, of  Tibetan  diplomacy,  I must  explain  what  is  the 
public  opinion  of  the  country  as  to  patriotism.  1 am  sorry 
to  say  that  the  attitude  of  the  people  in  this  respect  by  no 
means  does  them  credit.  So  far  as  my  limited  observation 
goes,  the  Tibetans,  who  are  sufficiently  shrewd  in  attending 
to  their  own  interest,  are  not  so  sensitive  to  matters  of 
national  importance.  It  seems  as  if  they  were  destitute  of 
the  sense  of  patriotism,  as  the  term  is  understood  by 
ordinary  people.  Not  that  they  are  totally  igaiorant  of 
the  meaning  of  “fatherland,’^  but  they  are  rather  inclined 
to  turn  that  meaning  to  their  own  advantage  in  ])reference 
to  the  interest  of  their  country.  Such  seems,  in  short,  the 
general  idea  of  the  politicians  of  to-day. 

'I’he  ’I’ibetans  are  more  jealous  with  regard  to  their 
religion.  A few  of  them,  a very  limited  few  it  is  true, 
seem  to  be  prepared  to  defend  and  promote  it  at  the  expense 
of  their  private  interest,  though  even  in  this  respect  the 
majority  are  so  far  unscrupulous  as  to  abuse  their  religion 
for  their  own  ends.  In  the  eyes  of  the  common  people, 
religion  is  the  most  important  product  of  the  countiw,  and 
they  think  therefore  that  they  must  preserve  it  at  any 
cost.  Their  ignorance  necessarily  makes  them  fanatics 
and  they  believe  that  any  one  who  works  any  injury  to  their 
religion  deserves  death.  The  Hierarchical  Hovernment 
makes  a great  deaf  of  capital  out  of  this  fanatical  tendency 
of  the  masses.  ’Idui  holy  religion  is  its  justification  when 
it  persecutes  persons  obnoxious  to  it,  and  when  it  has 
committed  any  wrong  it  seeks  refuge  under  the  same  holy 
name.  'I’he  (Tovernment  too  often  works  mischief  in  the 
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iiamo  of  rolig'ioii,  but  tlio  masses  do  not  of  course  suspect 
any  sucli  tiling- — or  even  if  they  do  now  and  then  liarbor 
a suspicioip  they  are  detei-red  from  g-iving-  vent  to  tlieii- 
sentiments^  for  to  speak  ill  of  the  religion  is  a heinous 
crime  in  'I’ibet. 

J have  already  stated  how  in  general  the  'J'ibetan 
women  are  highly  selfish  and  but  ])oorly  develojied  in  the 
sense  of  ])ublic  duty.  One  might  uatui-ally  supjiose  that 
the  children  born  of  such  mothers  must  be  similarly 
deficient  in  this  important  ]K)int.  J thought  at  first  that 
the  'ribetau  men  were  less  open  to  this  charge  than  their 
wives  and  sisters,  Imt  I soon  found  this  to  be  a mistak(‘. 
I found  the  men  not  much  better  than  the  women,  and 
cipially  absorbed  in  their  selfish  desires  while  totally 
neglecting  the  iutei-ests  of  tlm  State.  A foreign  country 
knowing  this  weak  point,  and  wishing  to  push  its  interests 
in  the  Forbidden  Ijand,  has  only  to  form  its  dijilomatic 
[irocedure  accordingly,  in  other  woi-ds,  it  has  merely  to 
captivate  the  hearts  of  the  rulers  of  'I'ibet,  for  once  the 
influential  Fabiuet  iVI  i ulsters  of  the  Hierarchical  (lovc-rnment 
are  won  over,  the  next  stej)  will  lie  an  easy  matter.  The 
greedy  Ministers  will  be  ready  to  listen  to  any  insidious 
advice  coming  from  outside,  provided  that  tlie  advice* 
carries  with  it  literally  the  jiroper  weight  of  gold.  'I’lu-y 
will  not  care  a,  straw  about  the  welfare  of  the  State  m-  the 
interest  of  the  general  public,  if  only  they  themselves 
are  satisfied. 

However,  foreign  diplomatists  desiring  to  succeed  in 
theii-  i)olicy  of  gaining  influence  over  'Tibet  must  not 
think  that  they  have  Jin  easy  task  befoi-e  them.  Hold  is 
most  acceptable  to  all  'Tibetan  statesmen,  but  at  times 
gold  idom*  may  not  carry  the  point.  'I’lie  fact  is  that 
'Pibet  has  no  diplomatic  policy  in  any  dignilied  seusi*  of 
tin*  word.  Its  f(ir('igu  doings  are  determined  by  sentiment, 
which  is  neci'ssarily  di'stituti*  (.>f  any  solid  foumhdion,  but 
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is  susceptible  to  cliang'e  from  a trivial  cause.  A foreign 
couiitiy  which  has  given  a large  bribe  to  the  })riuci])al 
statesmen  of  Tibet  may  hud  afterwards  that  its  enormous 
disbursements  on  this  account  have  been  a mere  waste  of 
money,  and  that  the  recipients  vdio  wmre  believed  to  have 
been  secured  with  golden  chains  have  broken  loose  from 
them,  for  some  mere  triviality.  It  is  impossible  to  rely 
on  the  faith  of  the  Tibetan  statesmen,  foi-  they  are  entirely 
led  by  sentiment  and  never  by  rational  conviction. 

The  Muscovites  seem  to  conduct  their  Tilietan  ])olicy 
with  consummate  dexterity,  hdieir  mamenvres  date  from  a- 
long  time  (at  least  thirty  years)  back,when  Russia’s  activity 
towards  h'ibet  began  to  attract  the  ])ublic  attention  of 
the  Powers  concerned,  li-ussia  has  selected  a highlv 
effective  instrument  in  promoting  her  interest  over  Tibet. 

There  was  a Mongolian  tribe  called  the  Buriats,  which 
peopled  a district  far  away  to  the  north-east  of  Tibet  towards 
Mongolia.  ’Phe  tribe  was  originally  feudatoiy  to  China, 
but  it  ])assed  some  time  ago  under  the  control  of  Russia. 
The  astute  Muscovites  have  taken  great  pains  to  insinuate 
themselves  into  the  grateful  regard  of  this  tribe.  Contrary 
to  their  vaunted  policy  at  home,  they  have  never 
attem])tod  to  convert  the  Mongolians  into  believers  of  the 
Creek  Church,  but  have  treated  their  religion  with  a 
strange  toleration.  ’J’he  Muscovites  oven  went  farther  and 
actually  rendered  help  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
Ijamaist  faith,  by  granting  its  monasteries  more  or  less 
])ecuniary  aid.  It  was  evident  that  this  jmlicy  of  Russia 
originated  from  the  deep-laid  ]dan  of  ca})tivriting  the 
hearts  of  the  priests,  wdiose  iulluence  was,  as  it  still  is, 
immense  over  the  people.  From  this  tribe  ([uite  a large 
nundjer  of  yming  ])riests  are  sent  to 'Pibet  to  ])i’Osecute  their 
studies  at  the  jjrincipal  seats  of  Lamaist  learning.  'J'hese 
young  Mongolians  are  found  at  the  religions  c('ntres  of 
Canden,  Rebon,  Sei-a,  'Pashi  Lhinipo  and  at  oth(*r  ])laces. 
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i here  must  lie  altog'etlicr  two  hundred  such  students  at 
tliose  seats  of  learning';  several  able  ])riosts  have  a[)])eared 
from  among-  them,  one  of  whom,  Dorje  by  name,  became  a 
liig'h  tutor  to  the  jiresent  iJalai  Lama  while  he  was  a 
minor. 

1 his  great  jiriest  obtained  from  the  Hierarchical  (xov'ern- 
ment  some  twenty  3'ears  ago  the  honorable  title  of  “ Tsan- 
ni  Kenbo,  ” which  means  an  “ instructor  in  the  Lamaist 
Catechism.’’  ’I’liere  were  besides  him  three  other  instruc- 
toi-s  ; but  he  is  said  to  hav('  virtually  mono])olised  the  confid- 
ence of  the  young-  Lama  Chief.  Nor  was  this  confidence 
misplaced,  so  far  as  the  relation  of  teaching  and  learning 
was  concerned,  for  the  Mongolian  ])riest  sar[)iissed  his 
tliree  colleagues  both  in  abilit}-  and  in  learning,  and  as  he 
omitted  no  pains ' to  win  the  heart  of  his  little  pupil,  the 
l-.itter  was  imturally  led  to  hold  him  in  the  greatest  estima- 
tion and  affection. 

’I'he  Tsan-ni  Kenbo  returned  home  when,  on  his  impil’s 
attaining  majority,  his  services  as  tutor  were  no  longer 
required.  It  is  quite  likely  that  he  described  minutely  the 
results  of  his  work  in  Tibet  to  the  Russian  Government, 
for  it  is  conceivable  that  he  ma_v  have  been  entrusted  b_v  it 
with  some  important  business  during  his  stav  at  Lhasa. 
Soon  the  Tsan-ni  Kenbo  re-visited  Lhasa,  and  this  time 
as  a priest  of  great  wealth,  instead  of  as  a poor  student,  as  he 
was  at  first.  He  brought  with  him  a large  amount  of  gold, 
also  bo.xes  of  curios  made  in  Russia.  'Phe  monev  and 
t!’e  curios  must  have  come  to  him  from  the  Russian 
(iovernmeiit.  'I'he  Dalai  Lama  and  his  Ministers  were  the 
recipients  of  the  gold  and  curios,  and  among  the  Ministers  a 
young  man  named  Shata  apiiears  to  have  been  honored 
with  the  lai-gost  share.  'I'he  name  of  the  'I'san-ni  Kenbo 
had  been  remembered  with  respect  since  his  departure 
from  Lhasa,  and  his  re-ajipearance  as  a liberal  distributor 
of  gifts  completed  his  triumph, 
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The  Dalai  Laiua  was  now  ready  to  lend  a willing  ear  to 
anytliing  his  former  tutor  re})resented  to  him,  while  the 
friendship  between  him  and  the  young-  Premier  grew  so 
fraternal  that  they  are  said  to  have  vowed  to  stand 
by  each  other  as  brothers  born.  The  astute  1\san-ni  did  not 
of  course  confine  his  crafty  endeavors  to  the  higher  circles 
alone;  the  priest  classes  received  from  him  a large 
share  of  attention,  due  to  the  mighty  inlluence  which  they 
wield  over  the  masses.  Liberal  donations  were  therefore 
more  than  once  ])resented  to  all  the  important  monasteries  of 
Tibet,  with  which  of  course  the  priests  of  these  monas- 
teries were  delighted.  In  their  eves  the  Tsan-ni  was  a 
Mongolian  priest  of  immense  wealth  and  pious  heart, 
and  the  idea  of  suspecting  how  he  came  to  be  ])osses8ed 
of  such  wealth  never  entered  their  unsophisticated  minds. 
So  they  had  nothing  but  unqualified  praise  for  him. 
When  at  rare  intervals  some  inquisitive  ])riests  a.sked  the 
Grovernment  officers  about  the  oriy-in  of  the  Tsan-ni’s 
fortune,  the  latter  would  inform  them  with  a knowing- 
look  that  the  Mongolian  Lama  Avas  regarded  with  some- 
thing- like  regal  respect  by  his  conntrymen,  who  vied  Avith 
each  other  in  presenting  gold  and  other  ])recious  things 
to  that  venerable  ])riest.  There  Avas  nothing-  strange 
about  his  acquisition  of  Avealth.  And  so  the  (TOA^ernment 
and  priesthood  ])laced  themselA-es  at  the  feet  of  the  Tsan- 
ni  and  adored  him  as  their  benefactor. 

The  Zanne’s  programme  of  conquest  ’ Avas  really 
comprehensive  and  included  a general  plan  intended  for 
the  masses.  It  Avas  based  on  an  old  tradition  of  Tibet  ami 
inA'ohmd  no  extra  disbursements  on  his  part.  It  mnst 
be  remembered  that  a Avork  Avritten  in  former  times  by  some 
Lama  of  the  NeAv  Sect  contained  a ])roi)hetic  ])ronounce- 
ment— a pronouncement  Avhich  Avas  supported  by  soTue 
others — that  some  centuries  hence  a mighty  pi-ince  Avould 
make  his  appearance  soineAvhere  to  the  north  of  Kashmii-j 
(iii 
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anti  would  bring  tlie  whole  world  under  Ids  sway,  and  under 
the  domination  of  the  lluddhist  faith.  Now  Kashmir  and 
the  places  near  it  are  districts  of  great  natural  beauty 
and  delightful  situation,  and  Jhid(lhi.sni  once  attained  a 
high  prosperity  in  tlieni,  before  they  were  subdued  by  th.e 
Aluhamniadan  conquerors,  h'his  would-be  “ prophet inust 
have  concluded  a priori  that  as  the  faith  had  once  prevail- 
ed there,  therefore  it  must  one  day  recover  it.s  original 
])ros])erity.  Starting  from  this  peculiar  surmise  the  jtrophet 
junqied  to  the  conclusion  that  the  j)lace,  from  its  advan- 
tageous natural  position,  must  in  some  remote  future  make 
its  power  felt  through  the  world,  and  that  this  would  be 
achieved  by  some  jjowerful  jirince. 

d'his  announcement  alone  was  not  sufficiently  attrac- 
tive to  awake  the  interest  of  the  Tibetans,  and  so 
the  unborn  jirince  wms  represented  as  a holy  incarna- 
tion of  the  founder  of  the  national  religion  of  Tibet, 
Tsong-kha-pa,  and  his  Ministers  were  to  be  incarna- 
tions of  his  principal  disciples,  as  Jam  yaii  Choeje, 
Chainba  Choeje  and  Gendun  Tub.  The  prophet  went  into 
further  details  and  gave  the  name  of  the  future  great 
country  as  “Chang  ShambhalaC’  Chang  denoting  “north- 
ward” and  “ Shambhala  ” the  name  of  a certain  city  or 
])lace,  if  I ri'inember  rightly,  to  the  north  of  Kashmir. 
With  a jirecision  worthy  of  Swift’s  ]ien,  the  prophet 
located  the  new  Buddhist  empire  of  the  future  at  a distance 
some  thri'c  thousand  miles  noiTh-wi‘st  of  Buddhagaya  in 
Hindustan,  and  he  even  described  at  some  length  the  route 
to  be  taken  in  reaching  the  imaginary  country.  'Phis 
utopian  account  has  obtained  btdief  from  a section  of  the 
Tibetan  ])riest-class,  and  some  of  tlumi  are  .said  to  have 
undertaken  a cpiest  for  this  future  empire,  so  that  they 
might  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  insjiecting  its  cradle. 
Now  the  'I'ibetan  ])rophet  becpu'athed  us  this  ini])ortant 
forecast  with  the  idea  that  when  the  Tibetan  religion 
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(legfiK'nitcd,  it  would  be  saved  from  extinction  by  tlie 
a})})eaTance  of  tliat  niiglity  Ibiddliist  pj'ince,  wlio  would 
extend  bis  f)enevolent  intluonce  ovee  the  whole  world. 
I should  state  that  this  announcojnent  is  widely  acce])ted 
as  trutli  by  the  eoniniou  j>eo})le  of  Tibet. 

'I'ho  T\san-ni  Kenbo  was  ])erfectly  familiar  with  the 
existence  of  this  marvellous  tradition^  and  he  was  not  slow 
to  utilise  it  for  promoting  his  own  ambititjus  schemes. 
He  wrote  a pamphlet  with  tlu;  s])ecial  object  of  demons- 
trating that  ‘•'Chang  fShand)hala  ” means  Russia,  and  that 
the  'I'sar  in  the  incarnation  of  Je  ^l’song-kha-])a.  The  Tsar, 
this  Russian  emissary  wrote,  is  a worth\'  reincarnation 
of  that  venerable  founder,  being  benevolent  to  Ids  people, 
courteous  in  his  relations  to  neighboring  countries,  and 
above  all  endowed  with  a virtuous  mind.  This  fact  and 
the  existence  of  several  points  of  coincidence  between 
Russia  and  the  country  indicated  in  the  sacred  pro])hecy 
indisputably  proved  that  Russia  must  be  that  camntry, 
that  anybody  who  doubted  it  was  an  enemy  of  Buddhism 
and  of  the  august  will  of  the  Founder  of  the  New  Sect, 
and  that  in  short  all  the  faithful  believers  in  Buddhism  must 
pay  res])ect  to  the  Tsar  as  a Chang-chub  Semba  Seiuba 
Cheid)o,  which  in  ^bibetan  indicates  one  next  to  Buddha, 
or  as  a new  embodiment  of  the  Founder,  and  must  obey 
him. 

Such  is  said  to  be  the  tenor  of  that  ])articular  writing  of 
the  Tsan-ni  Kenbo.  It  seems  to  exist  in  three  diiferent 
versions,  Tibetan,  Mongolian  and  Russian.  1 have  not 
been  able  to  see  a copy,  but  it  was  from  the  lips  of  a trust- 
worthy person  that  1 gathered  the  drift  of  the 
exposition  given  in  the  pamphlet.  Indeed  the  4’san- 
ni^s  pamphlet  was  })reserved  with  jealous  care  by 
all  who  had  co})ies  of  it,  such  care  as  is  bestowed  by 
a pious  bil)liographer  on  a rai-e  text  of  Buddhist  writing. 
1 kneAV  several  priests  who  undoubtedly  possessed  copies  of 
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tlio  panipliU't,  but  1 uould  not  ask  penuissiuii  to  inspect 
tliein,  for  fear  that  sueli  a reipiest  miglit  awake  tlieir 
.suspicion.  1'lie  one  fi-oni  wboin  1 conlidentiallv  ol)taincd 
tlic  drift  of  the  writing  told  me  tliat  lie  found  iu  it 
some  unknoAvn  letters.  1 concluded  that  the  letters  must 
be  llussiau. 

'rsan-ni  Kenbo’s  artful  scheme  has  been  crowned  with 
great  succe.s.s,  for  to-day  almost  every  'ribetan  blindly  be- 
lieves in  the  ingenious  story  concocted  by  the  Mongolian 
priest,  and  holds  that  the  'I'sar  will  sooner  or  later  subdue 
the  whole  world  and  found  a gigantic  Buddhist  emjiire. 
So  the  'ribetans  may  be  regarded  as  extivme  Hussojihiles, 
thanks  to  the  machination  of  the  'J’san-ni  Keidio. 

'Phere  is  another  minor  reason  which  has  very  much 
raised  the  ci’cdit  of  Bussia  iu  the  eyes  of  the  'I’ibetans  ; I 
mean  the  arrival  of  costly  fancy  goods  from  that  country. 
Now,  the  fancy  goods  coming  from  British  India  are  all 
cheap  things  which  are  hardly  fit  for  the  uses  for  which 
they  are  intended.  The  reason  is  obvious;  as  the 'J'ibetans 
cannot  afford  to  buy  goods  of  superior  ([uality,  the  mer- 
chants who  forward  these  to  Tibet  must  necessarily  select 
only  those  articles  that  are  I’eadily  marketable.  'I'he  goods 
coming  from  Bussia,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  intended 
for  sale;  they  are  exclusively  for  jiresmits.  Naturally 
therefore  the  goods  coming  from  Russia  are  of  superior 
rpiality  and  can  well  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  use.  'I'he 
ignorant  Tibetans  do  not  of  course  exercise  any  great 
discernment,  and  seeing  that  the  goods  from  Bngland  and 
Bussia  make  smdi  !i  stinking  contrast  with  each  other  (hey 
naturallv  jumj)  to  (he  conclusion  that  the  I'lnglish  gi.i'uls 
are  trash,  and  that  the  people  who  produce  such  things 
must  be  an  inferior  and  unreliable  race. 

J heard  during  niy  stay  in  Tibet  a strange  story  the 
authenticity  of  which  admitted  of  no  doubt.  It  was  kept 
;is  a great  secnh  aud  occurred  about  two  years  ago.  At 
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that  time  the  Dalai  Lama  I'eeeived  as  a present  a suit  of 
Episcopal  robes  from  the  Tsar,  a present  forwarded  tliroiigh 
tlie  hands  of  the  'I'sar’s  emissary.  It  was  a splendid  gannent 
glittering  with  gold  and  was  acee})ted,  1 was  told,  with 
gratitude  by  the  Clrand  Lama.  TJie  Tsar’s  act  in  giving 
such  a present  to  him  is  open  to  a serious  charge.  If  the 
’I'sar  presented  the  suit  as  a specimen  of  an  embroidered 
fabric,  then  that  act  amounted  to  sacrilege,  for  the  llishc»p’s 
ceremonial  robe  is  a sign  of  a high  religious  function,  and 
when  a j)erson  receives  it  from  the  superior  Head  of  the 
holy  church  it  means  that  that  ])erson  has  been  installed 
in  the  seat  of  a Bishop.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  Tsar 
pi’esented  the  suit  from  religious  considerations  his  act  is 
erpially  inexplicable  and  desei'ves  condemnation,  for  he 
must  have  been  perfectly  aware  that  Lainaism  is  an  entirely 
distinct  religion  from  tlie  State  religion  of  Russia,  and 
that  the  chief  of  the  Tibetan  religion  therefore  has  nothing 
to  do  with  such  an  ofticial  garment.  It  was  really  a 
strange  transaction.  On  the  part  of  the  recipient  there 
were  extenuating  circumstances.  ’The  fact  is,  he  must 
have  been  entirely  ignorant  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the 
present.  He  must  have  accepted  it  nierel}'  as  a costly 
garment  with  no  special  meaning  attached  to  it.  I am 
certain  he  would  have  rejected  the  offer  at  once  had  he  had 
even  a faint  inkling  of  its  nature.  He  was  therefore  a 
victim  of  ignorance  and  perhaps  of  imposition,  for  the  Tsan- 
ni  Kenbo,  who  knew  all  about  this  present,  must  have 
made  some  plau.sible  explanations  to  the  Dalai  Lama  when 
the  latter  asked  him  about  it.  Shata,  the  ITemier  and 
bosom  friend  of  the  Tsau-ni,  probably  ])layed  some  part  in 
the  imposture. 

Who  is  Shata  ? Shata,  whose  name  1 have  before 
mentioned,  is  the  eldest  of  the  Premiers,  and  comes  from  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  ’I'ibet.  His  house  stood 
in  hereditary  feud  with  the  great  monastery  Tangye-ling 
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wh(j.se  liead,  Ijiiina  'reino  Hinpoclie,  acted  as  Regent  Refore 
the  present  Dalai  Lama  liad  lieen  installed.  .\t  that  time 
the  star  of  Sliata  was  in  the  decline.  He  could  not  even 
li\X'  in  'I’iRet  with  safety,  and  laid  to  leave  tlu'  country  as  a 
voluntary  e.xile.  As  a wanderer  he  lived  sometimes  at 
Darjeeling  and  at  other  times  in  Sikkim.  It  was  during  this 
period  of  his  wandeiang  e.xistenco  that  he  observed  the 


administration  of  India  by  Kngland,  and  heard  much  about 
how  India  came  to  be  snbjngated  by  that  Power.  Shata 
therefore  is  the  best  authority  in  Tibet  about  Lngland’s 
Indian  ])olicy.  His  mind  was  tilled  with  the  dread  of 
Jbigland.  Jle  was  overawed  by  her  power  and  must  have 
trembled  at  the  mere  idea  of  the  |)o.ssibility  of  her  crossing 
the  Hiniiilavas  and  entering  'i'ibet,  which  conld  hardlv 
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liojio  to  resist  the  north wurd  march  ot  hn^'laaid,  wlieii 
once  the  latter  made  up  her  miml  to  invade  the  land.  lie 
must  have  thonglit  during’  his  exile  tliat  'I’ibet  would  liavo 
tt)  choose  between  liu.ssia  and  China  in  seeking  foreign 
liel])  against  the  possible  aggression  of  England.  Evident- 
ly therefore  he  carried  home  some  such  idea  as  to  'ribetan 
iiolicv  when  affairs  alloAved  him  to  return  home  with  safety 
that  is  to  say^  when  his  enemy  bad  resigned  the  Regency 
and  surrendered  the  supreme  power  to  the  Dalai  Lama. 
Shata  was  soon  nominated  a Premier,  and  the  power  he 
then  acquired  was  tirst  of  all  eniplo_yed  and  abused  in 
destroying  his  old  enemy  and  his  followers.  The  mal- 
administration and  unjust  practices  of  which  those  followers 
had  been  guilty  during  the  ascendancy  of  their  master 
furnished  a sufficient  cause  for  bringing  a serious  charge 
against  the  latter.  ’Phe  poor  Temo  Rinpoche  was  arrested 
for  a crime  of  whicli  he  was  innocent,  and  died  a victim 
to  his  enemy,  as  already  told. 

Shata  is  an  unscrupulous  man  and  is  resourceful  in 
intrigues.  But  he  is  nevertheless  a man  of  vigorous  mind 
and  does  not  hesitEite  about  the  means,  when  once  he  makes 
up  his  mind  to  conqiass  anything. 

He  is  the  best  informed  man  in  'Pibet,  com])aratively 
speaking,  in  dijilomatic  affairs,  and  so  lie  must  jiossess  a 
certain  definite  view  about  the  foreign  policy  of  Tibet, 
and  his  pro-Russian  tendency  must  have  come  from  his 
strong  conviction,  though  this  conviction  rested  on  a 
slender  base.  This  tendency  was  of  course  stimulated  and 
encouraged  by  the  Tsan-ni  Kenbo,  who  did  not  neglect  to 
work  upon  the  other’s  inclination  when  he  saw  that  it  was 
highly  favorable  to  him.  Shata  on  his  ]iart  must  have 
rendered  hel])  to  his  Mongolian  friend  when  the  latter 
■wished  to  offer  the  strange  present  to  the  Dalai  Ijama.  I 
do  not  say  that  the  other  IMinisters  apjiroved  of  Shata’s 
acts  in  this  significant  transaction,  nr  even  of  his  pro- 
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Russian  policy.  On  the  contrary  some  of  them  may  liave 
deprecated  hotli  as  being  opposed  to  tlie  interests  of  Tibet. 
Ibit  they  could  hardly  speak  out  their  minds,  and  even  if 
they  ilid  they  could  not  restrain  Shata,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  executive  authority  practically  rests  in 
the  hands  of  the  Senior  Premier.  He  very  seldom  consulted 
his  colleagaies,  still  less  was  he  inclined  to  accept  advice 
coming  from  them.  Under  the  circumstances  they  mu.st 
have  connived  at  the  acceptance  of  the  bisho])’s  apparel, 
even  if  they  knew  about  it. 

(,'hina’s  lo.ss  of  prestige  in  'Pibet  since  the  Japano-Ohinese 
war  owing  to  her  inability  to  as.seid  her  power  over  the 
vas.sal  .state  lias  much  to  do  with  this  pi'o-Ru.ssian  leaning, 
t'liina  is  no  longer  respected,  much  less  feared  by  the 
'I’ibetans.  Previous  to  that  war  and  before  China’s 
internal  incomjietence  had  been  laid  bare  by  Japan,  I'ela- 
tions  like  those  between  master  and  va.ssal  bound  Tibet  to 
China.  The  latter  interfered  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
Tibet  and  meted  out  punishments  freely  to  the  Tibetan 
diomitaries  and  even  to  the  Clrand  Lama.  Xow  she  is 

o 

entirely  helpless.  She  could  not  even  demand  exjilana- 
tions  from  Tibet  when  that  country  was  thrown  into  an 
unusual  agitation  about  the  Temo  Kinpoche’s  affair.  The 
’ribetans  are  now  conducting  themselves  in  utter  disre- 
o-ard  or  even  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  China,  for 
they  are  aware  of  the  jiowerlessness  of  China  to  take  any 
active  stejis  against  them.  'Phey  know  that  their  former 
suzerain  is  fallen  and  is  therefore  no  longer  to  be  de]>ended 
n])on.  'Phey  ai-e  pn'judiced  against  England  on  account 
of  her  subjugation  of  India,  and  so  they  have  naturally 
concluded  that  they  should  establish  friendly  relations  with 
Russia,  which  they  knew  was  England’s  bitter  foe. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Dalai  Lama  himself  favors  this 
view,  and  it  may  sjifely  be  ])resumed  that  unless  he  was 
favorably  dis])o.sed  towards  Russia  he  would  never  have' 
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acce])ted  the  bishop’s  g'arinent  from  tlie  ’Psar.  Ife  is  too 
intelligent  a man  to  accept  any  present  from  a foreign 
sovereign  as  a mere  compliment. 

The  Dalai  Lama’s  friendly  inclination  was  clearly  estab- 
lished when  in  December^  1900,  he  sent  to  Russia  his 
grand  Chamberlain  as  envoy  with  three  followers.  Leaving 
Lhasa  on  that  date  the  ])arty  first  proceeded  towards  the 
Tsan-ni  Kenbo’s  native  place,  whence  they  were  taken  by 
the  Siberian  rc.ilway,  and  in  time  reached  S.  Petersburg. 
’Phe  party  was  received  with  Avarm  welcome  by  that 
court,  to  which  it  offered  presents  brought  from  dfibet. 
It  is  said  that  on  that  occasion  a secret  understanding 
was  reached  between  the  two  Grovernments. 

It  was  about  December  of  1901  or  January  of  the  follow- 
ing .year  that  the  party  returned  home.  By  that  time  I 
had  already  been  residing  in  Lhasa  for  some  time.  About 
two  months  after  the  return  of  the  party  I Avent  out  on  a 
short  trip  on  horseback  to  a place  about  fifty  miles  north- 
east of  Lhasa.  While  I Avas  there  I saAv  tAvo  hundred 
camels  fully  loaded  arriA^e  from  the  north-east.  The  load 
consisted  of  small  boxes,  two  packed  on  each  camel. 
Bvery  load  Avas  covered  Avith  skin,  and  so  I could  not 
even  guess  Avhat  it  contained.  ’I’lie  smallness  of  the  boxes 
hoAveA^er  arrested  my  attention,  and  I came  to  the  conclusion 
that  some  Mongolians  must  huA^e  been  bringing  ingots  of 
sih^er  as  a present  to  the  Dalai  Lama.  1 asked  some  of  the 
driA'ers  about  the  contents  of  the  boxes,  but  they  could  not 
tell  me  anything.  They  Avere  hired  at  some  intermediate 
station,  and  so  kneAv  nothing  about  the  contents.  HoAveA'er 
they  believed  that  the  boxes  contained  sih'er,  but  they 
knew  for  certain  that  these  boxes  did  not  come  from  China. 
’I’hey  had  been  informed  by  somebody  that  tin*}'  came  from 
some  unknown  place. 

When  I returned  to  the  house  of  ni_y  host,  the  Minister  of 
Finance  came  in  and  informed  him  that  on  that  day  a 
04 
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heavy  load  liad  arrived  from  Kussia.  On  my  liost  inqiiii’ing 
wliat  were  tlie  eonteiits  of  tlie  load,  the  Minister  replied 
that  this  was  a secret.  1 took  a hint  from  this  talk 
of  the  Minister  and  left  the  room.  1 had  however  by  good 
chance  discovered  that  the  load  came  from  liiissia,  and 
tliough  1 conid  not  as  yet  form  any  idea  about  the  contents, 
1 ti'ied  to  get  some  reliable  information. 

Now  I kimw  one  Government  officer  who  was  one  of  the 
worst  repositories  imaginable  for  any  secret;  he  was  snch 
a gossij)  that  it  was  easy  to  worm  out  anything  from  him. 
One  day  1 met  him  and  gradually  the  trend  of  our  conver- 
sation was  t uriic'd  to  the  last  caravan.  I found  him  (piite 
communicative  as  usual,  and  so  1 asked  him  about  the 
coil  tents  of  the  load.  'I'he  gentleman  was  so  far  obliging, 
that  he  told  me  (confidentially,  he  said)  that  another  caravan 
of  three  hundred  camels  had  arrived  some  time  before,  and 
that  the  load  brought  by  so  many  camels  consisted  of  small 
iire-arms,  bullets,  and  other  interesting  objects.  He  wa.s 
(piite  elated  with  the  weapons,  saying  that  now  for  the 
first  time  'I'ibet  was  sufficiently  armed  to  resist  any  attack 
which  England  might  undertake  against  her,  and  could 
defiantly  reject  any  improper  recpiest  which  that  aggressive 
power,  as  the  'Pibetans  believe  her  to  be,  might  make  to  her. 

1 had  the  opjiortunity  to  insjiect  one  of  the  guns  sent  liv 
Russia,  it  was  apparently  one  of  modern  ])att('rn,  but  it 
did  not  impress  me  as  jiossessing  any  long  range  nor  .seem 
to  be  (piite  fit  for  active  service.  'The  stock  bore  an  in- 
scription attesting  that  it  was  made  in  the  United  States 
of  .'Vmerica.  'The  'Pibetans  being  ignorant  of  Roman  letters 
and  Hnglish  firmly  believed  that  all  the  weapons  were  made 
ill  Russia.  It  seems  that  afioiit  oiie-ha.lf  of  the  load  of 
the  five  hundred  camels  consisted  of  small  arms  and 
ammiinitiou. 

'The  Ghiiiese  Government  apjiears  mortified  to  s(>e  'I'ibet 
emU'avoring  to  break  off  her  traditional  relation  with 
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Cliiiia,  and  to  attacdi  lu'rself  to  Hnssia.  ddie  C'liinoso  A inhan 
once  tried  to  interfere  with  the  T8a-ii-ni  Kenbo’s  dealing’s 
in  Lhasa,  and  even  intended  to  arrest  liiin.  Ihit  it  was  of 
no  avail,  as  the  Tibetan  (Tovevnment  extended  protection  to 
tlie  man  and  defeated  the  ])urposes  of  the  Amban.  On 
one  occasion  the  d'san-ni  w'as  secretly  sent  to  Darjeeling’ 
and  on  another  occasion  to  Nepfd,  and  the  Amban  could 
never  catch  hold  of  him.  It  a])]iears  that  the  British  (lov- 
ernment  watched  the  movements  of  the  'J'san-ni,  and  this 
suspicion  of  Lng’land  against  him  apjiears  to  have  been 
shared  by  the  Nepfd  Gfovernment. 

Apparently  therefore  the  Russian  manoeuvres  in  Tiliet 
have  succeeded,  and  the  (piestion  that  naturall}^  arises  is  this : 
“Is  Russia’s  footing  in  d’ibet  so  firmly  established  as  to 
enable  her  to  make  with  any  hoi^e  of  success  an  attempt  on 
India  wdth  Tibet  as  her  base  ? ” I cannot  answer  this 
question  affirmatively,  for  Russia’s  influence  in  Tibet  has 
not  3'et  taken  a deep  root.  She  can  count  oidy  on  the 
Dalai  Lama  and  his  Senior  Premier  as  her  most  reliable 
friends,  and  the  support  of  the  rest  who  are  simply  blind 
followers  of  those  twm  cannot  be  counted  upon.  Of  course 
those  blind  followers  would  remain  pro-Russian,  if  Russia 
should  persist  in  activel}^  pushing  on  her  policy  of  fascina- 
tioii ; but  as  their  attitude  does  not  rest  on  a solid  found- 
ation the}'  may  abandon  it  any  time  when  affairs  take  a 
turn  unfavorable  for  Russia.  For  it  must  be  remembered 
that  by  no  means  the  whole  of  the  higher  classes  of  Tibet 
are  even  passive  supporters  of  the  policy  marked 
out  by  the  Dalai  Lama  and  his  trusted  lieiTtenants.  On 
the  contrary,  there  are  some  few  who  are  secretly  sus- 
picious of  the  motives  of  Russia.  The  Tsar,  tliey  tliink, 
may  be  the  sovereign  who  is  the  incarnate  Founder,  but 
his  very  munificence  towards  Tibet  may  Lave  some  deeji 
meaning’  at  bottom.  ’I’liat  munificence  mav  not  be  foi’ 
nothing ; if  it  is,  then  Russia  must  be  regarded  as  a counti’y 
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composed  of  people  who  are  cpiite  godly — a very  rare  thing 
in  tills  world  of  give  and  take,  where  selfishness  is  a 
guiding  motive.  Is  it  not  more  reasonahle  and  safer  to 
interju’et  those  rejieated  acts  of  outward  friendship  as 
coming  from  her  amhitious  design  to  ])lace  a snare  before 
I'ibet  and  finally  to  absorb  the  country  ? Such  ideas  are, 
I .say,  confined  to  only  a very  limited  section,  and  are 
exclianged  in  whispers  between  confidential  friends.  'I'hey 
do  not  seem  to  have  reached  the  ears  of  the  Dalai  Lama 
and  the  Senior  I’remiei".  Ibit  those  ideas  already  contain 
in  them  a germ  of  a dangerous  nature,  which  at  some 
favorable  ojiportunity  may  develop  into  a powerful  anti- 
llussian  movement.  Russia  therefore  will  e.xjierience 
a keen  disappointment  if  she  considers  her  footing  in  'I'ibet 
firmly  planted  beyimd  any  fear  of  shaking,  and  neglects 
to  keej)  watch  over  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  country.  If 
she  neglects  this,  all  the  gold  she  has  disbursed  in  the 
shape  of  presents  and  bribes  will  prove  so  much  mere 
waste. 


CHAPTER  LXXJI. 

Tibet  and  British  India. 

'Hie  'ribetans  are  on  the  whole  a hosjiitable  jieople,  and 
the  iint'avorable  discrimination  made  against  England  is 
mainly  attributable  to  mutual  misunderstanding.  On  the 
part  of  England  that  misunderstanding  led  to  the  adoption 
o^f  a rough  and  ready  method  instead  of  one  of  ingratiation, 
and  so  England  is  singled  out  as  an  object  of  abhorrence 
by  Tibet..  England  had  opportunities  to  score  a greater 
success  in  'Tibet  than  that  achieved  by  Russia,  and  had  she 
followed  the  Russian  method  lierinHuence  would  now  have 
extended  far  beyond  the  Tliim’dayas.  Instead,  she  tried  to 
coerce  'Tibet,  and  so  she  failed.  It  is  like  crying 
over  spilt  milk  to  speak  of  this  failure  at  present,  but  1 
cannot  help  regretting  it  for  the  sake  of  England.  She 
would  have  saved  much  of  the  trouble  and  money  she  has 
subseipiently  been  obliged  to  give  in  consequence  of  her  too 
hasty  policy,  occasioned  by  her  ignorance  of  the  temper 
of  the  'Tibetans  and  the  general  state  of  alfairs  in  their 
country.  As  it  was,  since  England  sent  her  abortive  ex- 
pedition of  force,  the  attitude  of  'Tibet  towards  that  Power 
has  become  one  of  pronounced  hostility.  'The  revelation  of 
the  secret  mission  of  Sarat  Chandra  Has  and  the  serious 
agitation  that  occurred  in  'Tibet,  including  the  execution  of 
several  noted  men,  such  as  the  virtuous  Sengchen  Dorje- 
chan  and  others,  has  completely  estranged  the  Tibetan 
Covernment  from  England.  That  revelation  has  had  a 
far-reaching  effect  that  has  involved  the  interests  of 
other  countries,  for  it  confirmed  the  'Tibetan  G-overnment 
in  its  prejudice  in  favor  of  a exclusory  policy.  'Tibet  has 
been  closed  up  entirely  since  that  time,  not  only  against 
British  India,  but  even  against  Russia  and  Persia.  'The 
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Ijciiua  ])elicv’L'rs  of  India  oven  arc  ])roliil)ited  from  ontoriiig’ 
the  country.  Such  being’  the  case,  slionld  fhigland  ever 
wish  to  transact  any  business  witli  'ri))et  she  would  be 
obliged  to  do  so  by  foi’ce. 

Not  that  Hngland  neglects  to  take  measures  calcidated 
to  win  the  favorable  opinion  of  the  'I'ibetans.  'I’he  Indian 
V'iceroy  is,  for  instance,  endeavoj-ing  to  convey  friendly 
impressions  to  such  of  the  Tibetans  as  may  hap])en  to  come 
to  frontier  ])laces,  such  as  Dai’jeeling  or  Sikkim.  'Thus 
the  children  of  those  Tibetans  are  at  libertv  b)  enter  anv 
Government  schools  without  paying  fees,  Avhile  boys  of 
a ho})eful  nature  are  ])ati’onised  by  the  (lovernmejit  and  are 
sent  at  (xovernment  expense  to  higher  institutions.  At 
present  there  are  (pdte  a number  of  'Tibetan  lads  who, 
after  graduation  from  their  respective  courses,  are  em})loyed 
by  the  Indian  Governmeut  as  surveyors,  I’ost  Office  clerks 
or  teachers.  'Then  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  palaiujuin-bearers,  (piite  a lucrative  occupation,  is 
practically  reserved  for  the  Tibetans,  at  least  at  Darjeeling. 
Not  even  natives  of  Indi-a,  still  less  people  of  other  countries, 
ai-e  easily  allowed  to  start  this  biisine.ss.  '^The  Indian 
Police  officers  too  are  cpiite  indulgent  towards  the  'Tibetans, 
and  never  deal  with  them  so  strictly  as  with  the  Indian 
natives. 

'Idle  'Tibetans  residing  at  Darjeeling  are  therefore  (piite 
.satisfied  with  their  lot.  Most  of  them  feel  .sincerely  grate- 
ful towards  the  British  Government  and  are  ready  to 
reiiay  it  with  friendly  service.  'The  longer  they  remain 
under  the  British  ])rotection,  the  stronger  grows  this 
sentiment.  'I'hey  are  im]n’essed  with  the  treatment  of  the 
British  Government,  its  straightforwardness,  veracity 
and  benevolence,  in  contrast  to  the  merciless  dealings  of 
the  Government  at  home,  which  inflicts  shocking  punish- 
ments for  even  minor  offences.  'They  are  well  aware  that 
the  Gama’s  Government  cuts  off  a man’s  arms  or  extracts 
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his  eye-balls  for  larceii}^,  or  similar  miuor  crimes,  while  in 
India  capital  punishment  is  very  seldom  inflicted  even  on 
offenders  of  a grave  character;  the  humane  treatment  of 
criminals  by  the  British  Government  is  a thing-  that  can 
hardly  be  dreamed  of  by  the  peo})le  of  Tibet.  The  roads  in 
India  are  an  object  of  marvel  to  the  Tibetans  who  arrive 
there  for  the  first  time.  The  presence  of  free  hospitals,  of 
free  asylums,  of  educational  institutions,  the  railways,  tele- 
graphs and  telephones — all  these  are  objects  of  wonder  and 
marvel  to  those  Tibetan.s,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  most  of 
them  become  the  more  disinclined  to  return  home  the 
longer  they  live  in  India.  In  the  presence  of  these  evi- 
dences of  material  greatness,  the  Tibetans  naturally  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  a Government  Avhich  can  afford  to 
establish  and  maintain  such  splendid  structures  must  be 
immensely  rich,  and  they  therefore  begin  to  nurture  the 
hope  of  having  such  a wealthy  and  great  Government 
over  them,  and  of  sharing  in  its  prosperity.  This  sentiment 
seems  to  be  especially  strong  among  those  of  the  higher 
classes,  who  have  seen  India,  and  it  is  shared  by  their  in- 
feriors who  know  that  greatness  only  from  hearsay. 

The  policy  of  indirectly  winning  the  goodwill  of  the 
Tibetans,  so  far  pursued  by  the  Indian  Government,  has 
failed,  hoAvever,  to  produce  any  perce})tible  effect  on  the 
Government  circles  of  Tibet.  They  are  too  far  engrossed 
with  personal  interests  to  be  open  to  any  great  extent 
to  indirect  suasion  of  a moral  nature.  Tlie}^  are  far  more 
inclined  to  gain  advantage  for  themselves  directly  from 
offers  of  bribes  than  to  profit  by  an  exemplary  model  of 
administration.  '^Idie  main  reason  why  they  are  favorably 
disposed  towards  Russia  is  because  they  have  received 
gold  from  that  country  ; it  was  never  liy  the  effect  of  any 
display  of  good  administrative  method  that  Russia  has 
succeeded  so  well.  In  short,  these  greedy  'ribetan  otHcials 
offer  their  friendshi]!  'to  the  liighest  bidders,  and  they  do 
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not  cure  at  all  whence  the  gold  comes  so  long  as  they 
gras])  a large  sum.  '^i’he  ])olicy  of  the  British  (lovernment 
therefore  rests  on  a ])edestal  set  a little  too  high  to  he 
understood  and  a])])reciated  hy  the  majority  of  the  official 
circles  of  'J'ihet. 

'Fhe  attitude  of  the  ])riesthood  towards  Euglaud  is  a 
])uz/ded  one.  'J'hey  are  ])uzzled  to  determine  whether  they 
should  denounce  the  English  as  devils  incarnate,  or  re- 
spect them  as  the  incarnations  of  saints.  The  benevolent 
arrangements  made  b}-  them,  such  as  establishing 
])hilanthropic  institutions,  laying  of  railroads  and  such  like, 
lead  the  sce])tical  1 jamas  to  think  that  Englishmen  must 
understand  the  ways  of  Huddhi.sm  and  be  a godly  race. 
Bnt  when  they  think  that  these  same  hhiglishmen  did  not 
scrn])lo  to  anne.x  other  peo])le’s  land  to  tlieir  own 
dominions,  their  favorable  impression  about  Englishmen 
receives  a sudden  and  comjiletc^  check.  These  two  conflict- 
ing notions  seem  to  have  taken  a dee])  hold  on  their  minds, 
and  they  try  to  solve  the  ])uzzle  without  com])i-omising 
their  two  convictions.  ^Fhey  ex])lain  that  there  must  be 
two  distinct  kinds  of  Englishmen  in  India,  one  benevolent 
and  godly  and  the  other  infernal  and  (iuite  wicked.  (Other- 
wise, they  think,  such  a marvellous  ])henomenon  as  that 
witnessed  in  India  could  hardly  have  been  jiossible. 

'The  same  priests  held  a strange  notion  about  the  late 
(^ueen.  They  believed  her  to  be  an  incarnation  of  the  patron 
Goddess  of  the  Cho-khang  tem])le  in  Lhasa,  and  therefore 
endowed  with  a su])ernatural  power  of  subjugating  and 
governing  the  whole  world.  Because  of  this  occult  affinity 
the  (^ueen  entertained,  they  believed,  a fraternal  feeling 
towards  'I'ibet,  but  some  of  the  courtiers  about  her  were 
wicked  and  obstructed  her  benevolent  intentions,  just  as 
the  great  Buddha  himself  Imd  among  His  disciples  .some 
wicki'd  and  incorrigible  characters.  The  n'ibetaus,  they 
said,  must  get  rid  of  those  pernicious  ])ersons  for  the  C^luemi. 
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Wlieii  tlie  news  of  the  deuth  of  tlie  Queen  readied 
Tibet,  the  people,  wldle  inouTning  for  her,  at  the  .saDie 
time  rejoiced,  for  they  thouglit  that  tlieir  Pandeu 
Lliaiuo,  the  Cioddess  iu  (piestion,  Avas  once  Diore  restored 
to  them. 

1 may  add  that  I Avas  fre(piently  asked  by  the  literates 
and  other  men  of  learning  of  my  own  impression  about 
British  India,  for  they  kneAv  that  1 had  visited  Buddhagaya 
and  other  places  in  India.  On  such  occasions  I merely 
confined  myself  as  much  as  possible  to  general  remarks, 
for  I feared  that  any  accurate  explanation  might  awake 
their  suspicions  about  my  supposed  personality. 

The  existence  of  the  Siberian  raihvay  can  hardly  lie 
expected  to  giA'e  any  great  help  to  Russia,  if  ever  the 
latter  should  be  obliyed  from  one  reason  or  another  to 
send  a warlike  expedition  to  Lhasa.  The  distance  from 
the  nearest  station  to  Lhasa  is  prohibitive  of  any  such 
undertaking,  for  the  march,  eAmn  if  nothing  hajAjiens  on 
the  road,  must  reipiire  five  or  six  months  and  is  through 
districts  abounding  in  deserts  and  hills,  d'he  2)resence  of 
Avild  iiatiAXS  in  Anido  and  Khain  is  also  a discouraging 
factor,  for  they  are  peo])le  Avho  are  perfectly  uncontrollable, 
given  up  to  plunder  and  murder,  and  of  course  thoroughly 
at  home  in  their  oAvn  haunts.  Even  discipline  and  superior 
Aveapons  would  not  balance  the  natural  advantages  Avhich 
these  dreadful  people  enjoy  oA'er  intruders,  hoAvcA^er  Avell 
informed  the  latter  may  be  about  the  to})ography  of  the 
districts.  Kussia.  can  luirdly  expect  to  subdue  Ihbet 
by  force  of  arms.  It  Avas  in  consideration  of  this 
fact  that  the  d’san-ni  Kenbo  has  been  endeavoring  to 
inpiose  upon  the  Tibetans  that  audacious  liction  about 
the  identity  of  the  3\sar’s  jierson  Avith  that  of  the  long 
dead  Eoundor  of  the  NeAv  Si'ct,  so  that  his  master  might 
acconpdish  by  ]iea.ceful  means  what  he  could  hai'dly  effect 
by  force. 
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However,  even  tlie  TsHii-ni’.s  painstakino-  efforts  appear 
to  Lave  fallen  short  of  his  expectations,  and  there  is  a 
dang'er  of  a i-eaction  .setting  in  against  him. 

It  must  1)0  remembered  that  tlie  sentiment  of  the 
common  ])eople  towards  China  still  retains  its  old  force, 
even  though  they  know  that  the  powei’  of  their  old  ])atron 
has  considerably  declined  hitely.  They  are  well  aware 
that  Tibet  has  been  placed  from  time  immemorial  in  a 
state  of  vassalage  to  China,  that  l^rince  8rong-tsan  (fambo 
who  first  introduced  Jhuldhism  into  Tibet  had  as  his  wife 
a daughter  of  the  then  Mmperor  of  China,  while  the 
'ribetans  Ix'lieve  that  the  ])resent  Mmperor  of  China  is  an 
incaiMiation  of  a Ibiddhist  deity  (the  Chang-chub  Semba 
'I’ambe  yang  in  'J'ibetan)  wor.shi])])ed  on  Mount  XJtai, 
China.  And  so  both  from  tradition  and  in-epidice  and 
from  present  sujierstition,  the  mass  of  the  ]jeo])le,  who  are 
conservative,  cannot  but  regard  China  with  a lingering 
sentiment  of  respect  and  attachment,  and  tlie  ])osition 
which  China  still  occu])ies  in  the  niches  of  their  hearts  can 
hardly  be  supplanted  by  Russia,  even  when  the  Tsan-ni 
Kenbo  ingeniously  re])resents  her  as  the  country  indicated 
in  the  Tibetan  Bool^-  of  Pvojthevtj. 

As  I have  mentioned  before,  some  few  of  the  inhuential 
(lovernment  officials  do  not  seem  to  approve  of  tlie  d'.san- 
ni’s  movement.  They  even  suspect  that  Russia  might 
have  some  sinister  object  in  view  when  she  presented  gold 
and  other  valuable  things  to  the  Dalai  Lama  and  others. 
Tibet  has  no  newsjiapers,  but  even  without  that  organ 
of  ])ublic  opinion  the  juiblic  become  acipiainted  sooner 
or  later  with  most  inpiortant  occurrences,  and  so  it 
stands  to  reason  that  the  unfavorable  view  which  is 
secretly  enti'rtained  fiy  a limited  number  of  thoughtful 
men  must  have  leaked  out  one  way  or  other  to  at  least  ii 
si'ction  of  the  public.  'Plu'  result  is  that  not  a small  nundier 
of  priests  have  liegun  to  side,  though  not  as  an  organi.sed 
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luoveDieiit,  witli  theye  ])ru(k'Dt  tliinkers,  inul  tlierefoTe 
to  I’ebol  nu-aiiist  Sliatn.  and  liis  faction.  'Tho  priests  of 
the  colleges  and  the  \vanTor-})i-iests  seem  to  he  particularly 
cons|)ieiioiis  in  this  reactionary  movement.  Indeed  tlie 
fact  is  that  Shata  has  never  been  a pert^oiia  grata  witli  those 
young'  num  since  the  tragedy  of  1'omo  Kinpochey  and  so  they 
were  inclined  to  view  anything  done  hy  tlu;  crafty  author 
of  that  tragedy  witli  susjiicious  eyes.  Then  again  tlie 
thoughtful  portion  of  the  college-])riests  never  tolerated 
the  Nechung  oracles.  ^Idiey  despised  the  oracle-priests 
as  not  much,  better  than  men  of  unsound  mind,  as  drunk- 
ards, and  corrupters  of  national  interests.  The  very  fact 
that  iShata  patronised  this  vile  set  further  estranged  him 
from  the  college-priests. 

Under  tlie  circumstances,  something  like  a reaction 
seems  already  to  have  set  in  against  the  pro-Russian 
agitation  ingeniously  planned  by  the  Tsan-ni  Kenbo. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  wliat  steps  Russia  will  take  towards 
Tibet  to  prevent  the  LaniaU  country  from  slipping  away 
from  her  grasp. 

In  reviewing  the  relations  that  formerly  existed  betw'een 
British  India  and  Tibet,  it  must  be  stated  first  of  all  that 
British  India  was  closely  connected  with  'hibet  many  years 
ago.  At  least  Tibet’s  attitude  toward  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment was  not  embittered  by  any  hostile  sentiment.  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  during  the  Governor-Generalship  of 
Warren  Hastings,  he  sent  George  Bogle  to  make  commer- 
cial arrangements  between  the  two  countries.  'I'his  gentle- 
man resided  a few  years  at  Shigatze.  Then  Captain  Turner 
also  lived  at  the  same  place  as  a commercial  agent  for  some 
time.  After  that  time  India  did  not  send  any  more 
such  commissioners,  but  till  about  twenty-four  years  ago  the 
Indian  natives  were  permitted  to  enter  ’Idbet  unmolested- 
They  were  generally  pilgrims  or  ]n’iests  bent  on  visiting 
the  sacred  places.  Quite  a large  number  of  such  Indians 
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imist  hilve  entered  'I’ilud.  I’l'ioi'  to  the  e.xploi'iitii^u  of 
Sariit  Cluindrii  Das  it  was  not  an  nneoninion  sight,  I 
have  heen  told,  to  see  a party  of  naked  ])i’iests,  eaeli 
earrying  a water-vessel  made  of  gourd,  and  ii’on  ttnigs, 
and  with  faces  smeared  witli  ashes,  proceeding  towards 
'I’il^et.  'I'hougli  odicial  relations  Juid  ceased  between  'I'iljet 
ami  India,  their  ])eo])le  therefore  wei'e  bound  together  by 
some  friendly  connexions  till  (piite  recently.  It  is  not 
nidikely  that  if  tlie  Indian  ({oveimment  had  made  at  that 
time  some  advances  acceptable  t(j  Tibet,  it  would  have 
succeeded  in  establishing  cordial  relations  with  the  latter. 

The  (;x])loration  of  Sarat  Chandi’a  Das  disguised  as  an 
ordinary  Sikkimese  ))riest,  and  the  frontier  trouble  that; 
followed  it,  com])letoly  changed  the  attitndi'  of  'I’ibet  to- 
wards India  and  the  outer  world  and  made  it  ado])t  a 
strict  })olicy  of  exclusion.  'The  publication  of  the  re- 
sults of  that  exploration  directed  the  attention  of  the 
Indian  (Tovernment  tcj  the  (piestion  of  delimiting  the 
boundary  between  Sikkim,  its  ])rotectorate,  and  'I'ibet.  It 
was  at  that  time  that  the  'Pibetan  (iovernment  ado))ted  most 
indiscreet  measures  at  tin*  instance  of  a fanatical  Xechung, 
and  proceeded  to  build  a fort  at  a frontier  jilacc'  which 
distinctly  belonged  to  Sikkim.  The  ^I'ibetan  (lovernnumt 
is  said  to  have  at  first  hesitated  to  follow  that  insidious 
advice,  but  the  Xechung  was  clamonais  and  tleclareil 
that  his  presence  in  the  foi't  would  disarm  any  trooj)s 
which  the  Indian  (iovernment  might  send  against  it.  'i’ibet 
therefore,  continued  the  fanatic,  need  not  be  afraitl  of  the 
Indian  {hn'ernment  and  must  proceed  to  construct  a fort 
wdth  all  promptitude.  He  argued  that  the  {)resence  t>f  a 
fort  wouhl  go  far  towards  promoting  Tibet’s  cause  in 
settling  the  boundary  disj)ute  aiul  the  fort  would  become 
the  permament  boundary  mark. 

Accordingly  the  fort  was  bidlt  at  a.  place  that  was  beyoml 
the  legitimate  boundary  line  of  'Tibet.  Soon  the  Indian 
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troojis  arrived  and,  ‘ infidels’  as  tliey  were,  they  made  sliorl 
work  of  it,  in  utter  defiaiieo  of  tlie  tenable  anatlienia  hurled 
bv  the  indomitable  Nechnno-  against  them.  ’I'he  stronghold 
was  carried  by  assault  by  the  invaders.  The  crumbled  stone 
walls  standing  on  a hill  at  a place  about  twenty  miles  on 
this  side  of  Nyatong,  which  marks  the  boundai-y  between 
Sikkim  and  'Pibct,  indicate  the  site  of  this  short-lived 
stronghold  built  by  the  ’ribetan  (roveniment.  Now  in 
l)uilding  a fort  in  a place  which  the  'J’ibetans  themselves 
kiu'w  to  belong  to  vSikkim,  they  may  have  I'easoned  with 
self-complacency  that  as  Sikkim  fonnerly  belonged  to 
'Tibet,  therefore  they  might  not  improperly  revive  their 
original  claim  on,  at  least,  a portion  of  that  district  now 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  England.  Of  course  Jhigland  coidd 
never  concur  in  such  an  arrangement,  and  the  trouble 
between  lier  and  'Tibet  at  last  culminated  in  Avar.  'This 
was  about  sixteen  years  ago.  The  issue  of  that  war  Avas 
from  the  first  a foregone  conclusion,  and  the  troops  sent  by 
the  Indian  (TOAmrninent  easily  put  to  rout  the  fighting  men 
of  'Tibet.  'The  latter  held  better  ])ositions,  but  the\'  lacked 
discij)line,  training  and  good  Aveapons,  Avhile  they  had 
the  further  disadvantage  of  being  comntanded  bv  Avould- 
be  generals  and  captains  avIio  did  not  care  to  lead  their 
men  in  person,  but  contented  themseh'es  with  issuing 
orders  and  leaving  them  to  be  carried  out  anyhoAv.  Need- 
less to  add  that  the  orders  could  never  be  carried  out,  but 
Avere  invarialily  frustrated  by  the  invaders.  'The  'J’ibetan 
generals  and  captains  escaped  unhurt,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  tliey  had  neA'er  exposed  themselves  to  danger. 
After  issuing  orders,  they  always  remained  in  the 
camp  and  spent  their  time  in  gambling,  leaving  their 
soldiers  to  be  killed  or  Avounded  on  tlie  held.  'Thus 
the  Avar  ended  with  some  heavy  casualty  returns  on 
the  'J’ibetan  side,  and  far  shorter  returns  on  the  part  of 
the  iiiA^aders. 
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As  tlio  result  of  tliis  \vai‘  tlie  frontier  line  was  drawn 
tliroug'h  Nyatong,  and  tlioiigli  the  Indian  (Juverninent 
wuulil  have  been  justiHed  in  extending  it  furtlier  down  to 
Chuinbi  Samba,  it  did  not  ))ush  its  claim  so  fai-. 

A])j)arently  the  action  of  the  Indian  A'iceroy  of  that  time 
was  crowned  with  success,  but  when  this  com])lication  is 
viewed  with  an  eye  to  a longer  and  more  ])ermanent  end, 
1 cannot  a|)])rove  of  the  measures  adopted  by  him.  He 
shoidd  J tliink,  have  adopted  a coui’se  of  leniency  instead  of 
one  of  stern  ]ninishment,  and  should  have  endeavored  by 
some  clever  maiueuvres,  not  excluding  a rather  liberal  dis- 
bursement oT  secnd  service  funds,  to  win  the  good-will  of 
the  ruling  circles  of  'I’ibet.  1 think  the  I'esult  would  have 
been  far  moi'o  advantageous  for  the  future  success  of 
Ihigland  tluui  i-ecovering  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  a 
barren  tract  covering  only  thirty  miles  in  area.  Who 
knows  but  that  the  intiuence  of  Hngland  miglit  have  been 
firmly  established  in  Tibet  by  tin’s  time  if  that  [latj-onising 
policy  had  been  ado})ted  then,  and  that  Hnglishmen  miglit 
not  be  free  to  come  and  reside  in  and  about  Lhasa  to  enjoy 
the  juii'c  atmosphere  and  cool  and  healthy  climate  of  that 
district  ? 


CHAPTER  LXXIII. 

China,  Nepal  and  Tibet. 

It  requires  the  erudition  and  investigations  of  experts 
to  write  witli  any  adequacy  ahout  the  earlier  relations 
between  China  and  Tibet.  1 must  therefore  coniine  myself 
here  only  to  the  existing  state  of  those  relations. 

Ihbet  is  nominally  a protectorate  of  China^  and  as  such 
she  is  bound  to  pay  a tribute  to  the  Suzerain  State,  in 
days  gone  by^  Tibet  nsed  to  forward  this  tribute  to  China, 
bnt  subsequently  the  payment  was  commuted  against 
expenses  which  China  had  to  allow  Tibet,  on  account  of 
the  tlrand  Prayer  which  is  performed  every  year  at  Lhasa 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  Chinese  Emperor.  As  a result  of 
this  arrangement,  Tibet  ceased  to  send  the  tribute  and 
China  to  send  the  prayer  fnnd. 

'^^Idie  loss  of  Chinese  prestige  in  Tibet  has  been  truly 
extraordinary  since  the  Japano- Chinese  War.  Previous  to 
that  disastrous  event,  China  nsed  to  treat  Tibet  in  a high- 
handed way,  while  the  latter,  overawed  by  the  display  of 
force  of  the  Suzerain,  tamely  submitted.  All  is  now 
changed,  and  instead  of  that  subsei’vient  attitude  Tibet 
regards  China  with  scorn.  '^^Phe  Tibetans  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  their  masters  are  no  longer  able  to 
])rotect  and  hel])  them,  and  therefore  do  not  deserve  to  be 
feared  and  respected  any  more.  It  can  easily  be  under- 
stood how  the  Chinese  are  mortified  at  this  sudden  down- 
fall of  their  prestige  in  Tibet,  fifiiey  have  tried  to  recover 
their  old  position,  but  all  their  endeavors  have  as  yet  been 
of  no  avail.  The  Tibetans  listeii  to  Chinese  advice  when 
it  is  acceptable,  but  any  order  that  is  distast('ful  to  them  is 
u 1 1 erl  \' d i sreo'a  r ded , 
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Wliile  1 was  staying  in  IJiasa  a yellow  ])a])er,  containing 
the  Chinese  hhnperor’.s  decree  issued  at  the  termination  of 
the  Boxer  trouble,  was  hung  up  in  the  square  of  that  city. 
'I'he  decree  was  addi-ossed  to  all  the  eighteen  pi-ovinces  of 
China  and  all  her  protectorates.  It  warned  the  peo])le  un- 
der pain  of  severe  penalty  against  molesting  and  ])er.s(!cut- 
ing  foreigner.s,  as  they,  the  })eo])le,  were  too  freipiently 
lialile  to  do  from  their  ignorance  of  the  state  of  aifairs 
abroad  and  their  misunderstanding  of  the  motives  of  the 
foreigners  who  came  to  their  res])ective  districts.  These 
foi’eigners,  the  decree  continued,  have  really  come  to  engage 
in  industrial  ])ursuits  oi-  in  diffusing  religion,  and  for  other 
]mi-])o.ses  beneficial  alike  to  the  ])eo])le  and  themselves. 
In  order  to  ])romote  these  aims  of  mutual  benefit,  the 
middle  kingdom  has  been  opened  so  as  to  allow  foreigners 
freedom  of  travelling  to  any  ])lace  they  wish,  and  so, 
concluded  the  decree,  this  jjolicy  of  welcome  and  hospitality 
should  be  adopted  in  all  the  ])rovinces  and  jn-otectorates. 

'I'wo  other  decrees  of  like  inqiort  arrived  afterwards  and 
were  similarly  jiosted  up,  and  I thought  at  that  time  that 
the  allies  must  have  entered  Peking,  and  that  this  decree 
must  have  been  issued  as  a result  of  the  conclusion  of  jieace 
between  the  Powers  and  China. 

T’he  decree,  howtn'er,  failed  to  produce  any  particular 
inqiression  on  the  '^ribetans.  ] asked  a high  (Government 
official  what  'L'i bet  was  going  to  do  with  the  order  set  forth 
in  the  decree,  and  whether  the  'Pibetan  (Government,  in 
the  face  of  that  injunction,  could  refuse,  for  instance,  to 
allow  Ibiu'lishnnm  to  entiu’  the  countrv.  The  official 

o * 

scornfully  re])lied  that  his  (iovernment  was  not  obliged  to 
olx'V  an  order  which  tin*  (.'hinese  I’juqu'ror  issued  at  his  own 
])leasure.  ;Vnd  besidc's  it  was  highly  doubtful  wheth(*r 
the  Bmperor,  who  was  an  incarnation  of  Ui  high  saint,  could 
hav('  issued  a decree  of  that  nature,  which  he  must  have 
known  to  be  uttiu-ly  ojiposed  to  the  interests  and  traditional 
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])olicy  of  'Pibet.  It  was  luoro  probalily  claiidestinely 
issued  ])y  some  wicked  men  near  the  Pimperor’s  ])erson,  as 
a resnlt  of  bi-ibes  received  from  foreigmers.  it  did  not 
deserve  to  be  trusted,  mncli  less  to  be  obeyed,  declared 
my  d’ibetan  friend. 

VVliatever  be  tlie  motive,  therefore,  tlie  Tibetans  are 
utterly  indifferent  to  most  of  the  decrees  coming  from 
China,  and  treat  them  like  so  many  gamblers^  oaths,  neither 
more  nor  less. 

Whether  it  be  from  polygamous  customs  or  from 
other  causes,  the  fact  remains,  though  it  is  not  ])OS- 
sible  to  prove  it  by  accurate  statistical  returns,  that 
the  ])opulation  of  Nepfd  is  rapidly  increasing.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Government  takes  great 
])ains  to  increase  its  popnlation,  in  order  to  expand  its  in- 
terests both  at  home  and  abroad,  and,  probabl_y  under  tlie 
impression  that  polygamy  is  conducive  to  that  end,  it  is 
encouraging  this  (piestionable  practice.  In  Nepfd  there- 
fore even  a man  ivho  can  hardly  support  his  family  has 
two  or  three  wives,  and  one  who  is  better  off  has  many 
more.  Apparently  this  policy  is  attended  with  success,  so 
far  as  the  main  object  aimed  at  is  concerned,  for  I have 
never  seen  so  many  children  anywhere  as  I saiv  in  Nepal, 
where  every  family  consisted  of  a large  number  of  boys 
and  girls. 

Be  the  cause  Avhat  it  may,  the  beneficial  effect  of  this 
steady  advance  of  population  is  plainly  visible  in  that  coun- 
try, where  almost  eveiy  nook  and  corner  of  available  land  is 
brought  under  tillage,  where  woods  are  tended  with 
extreme  care,  and  even  the  remote  forests  inhabited  by 
wild  beasts  are  made  to  contribute  their  share  to  the  stock 
of  lumber,  of  which  a large  ])ortion  is  annually  exported  to 
lower  India.  Already  the  popnlation  of  Nepal  appears  to 
be  too  large  for  the  limited  area  of  the  country,  and  so  a 
considerable  emigration  is  taking  place.  I'hus  we  find  the 
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Nepalese  serving  in  the  army  of  the  Indian  Government,  or 
j)ursuing  trade  or  opening  uji  wild  lands  in  bikkim  oi  at 
Darjeeling.  Above  all  the  Ne])rdese  seem  to  cast  theb- 
longing  glances  towards  ^I'ibet  as  the  best  held  foi  theii 
superhiKHis  ])()])nlation;  for  Tibet,  while  possessing  an  area 
about  twelve-fold  that  of  Nejifd,  is  far  more  thinly 
]K)])iilated.  T\wy  even  seem  to  be  ])rei)ared  to  go  through 
the  ordeal  of  war,  if  necessary,  to  secure  that  best 
outlet  for  their  needy  population,  which  cannot  hnd 
suthcient  elbowroom'  at  homo.  Perhaps  the  Nepfd 
(government  has  that  contingency  in  view  in  maintaining, 
as  it  does,  a standing  army  which  is  evidently  far  above 
its  home  reipurements  in  numerical  strength. 

In  Neyifd  the  military  dejiartment  receives  appropria- 
tions which  are  (piite  out  of  jiroportion  to  those  set  apart 
for  peaceful  matters,  as  education,  justice  and  philanthropy. 
Indeed  the  Neprd  troops,  the  famous  Gurkhas,  may  even 
rival  regular  British  troops  in  disci])line  and  elfecliveness ; 
they  may  perhaps  even  surpass  the  others  in  mountain 
warfare,  'such  as  would  take  place  in  their  own  country. 
Certainly  in  their  capacity  of  enduring  hardships  and  in 
running  up  and  down  hills,  bearing  heavy  knapsacks,  they 
are  superior  to  the  British  soldiers.  'Phey  very  much  resem- 
ble the  Japanese  soldiers  in  stature  and  general  appearance, 
and  also  in  temperament.  Jdie  one  might  easily  be  mistaken 
tor  the  other,  so  close  is  the  resemblance  between  the  two. 
In  short,  as  tighters  in  mountainous  places  theGuikhas 
f„nn  iaJ.I  aol.liers  ; ami  it  aei-ms  ns  thougli  cireumstai.ces 
willsaomM-  later  co.aj.el  Nepal  to  employ  tor  lier  sell- 
.lefence  this  highly  effective  force.  Kusaia  is  at  the  hottom 
Cf  the  impemliug  trouble,  ivhile  Tibet  supplies  the  iiiuiie- 

The'wussiai.isiiig  temleiicy  of  Tibet  has  recently  put 
Nepal  on  her  gnaril,  ami  when 

that  Tibet  had  concluded  a secret  treaty  with  Russia,  that 
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the  Dalai  Ijaina  had  received  a bishop’s  robe  from  tlie 
Tsai'j  and  tliat  a large  (piantity  of  arms  and  animnnition 
liad  reached  Lhasa  from  S.  Petersburg,  Ne])al  became 
considerably  alarmed,  and  with  good  reason.  For  with 
Russia  established  iu  Ihbet,  Nepfd  must  necessarily  feel 
uneasy,  as  it  would  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  absorption. 
The  very  presence  of  a powerful  neighbor  must  subject 
Nepfd  to  a great  strain  which  can  hardly  be  borne  for  long. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  he.ar  tha,t  Nopfil  is  said  to  have 
communicated  in  an  informal  manner  with  Tibet  and  to 
have  demanded  an  explanation  of  the  rumors  concerning 
the  conclusion  of  a secret  treaty  between  her  and  Russia, 
adding  that  if  that  were  really  the  case  then  Nepfd,  from 
considerations  of  self-defence,  must  0})pose  that  arrange- 
ment even  if  the  opposition  entailed  an  appeal  to  arms. 
What  repl}’  Tibet  has  made  to  this  communication  is  not 
accui’ately  known,  but  that  Nepal  sent  an  informal 
tnessage  to  this  effect  admits  of  no  doubt. 

Nepal  may  be  driven  to  declare  war  on  ’Pibet  should  the 
latter  persist  in  pursuing  her  pro-Russian  policy,  and  allow 
Russia  to  establish  herself  in  that  country  ; and  it  is  (pxite 
likely  that  England  may  be  pleased  to  see  Nepfd  adopt  that 
resolute  attitude.  She  may  even  extend  a helping  hand, 
for  instance  by  supplying  part  of  the  war  expense,  and  thus 
enabling  Nepal  to  prosecute  that  movement.  The  reason 
is  obvious,  for  England  has  nothing  to  lose  but  everything 
to  gain  from  trouble  between  Nepal  and  Tibet,  in  which  the 
former  may  certainly  be  expected  to  win.  If  ut  even  if  Nejxrd 
is  victorious  her  victory  will  bring  her  only  a small  benefit, 
and  the  lion’s  share  will  go  to  England;  Nepal  therefore 
would  be  placed  in  the  rather  foolish  position  of  having 
taken  the  chestnuts  from  the  fire  for  the  Briti.sh  lion  to  eat. 
The  present  Ruler  of  Nepal  is  too  intelligent  a statesman 
not  to  perceive  that — judging  at  least  from  my  jxersonal 
observations,  when  I was  allowed  to  see  the  Ruler,  the 
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Cabinet  Minister.  He  knows  that  it  would  be  far  lietter  for 
his  eountrynieii  to  eontent  liiniself  witli  the  reality  of 
benelit  rather  than  with  the  ^loi’v  of  a suecessful  but  neecss- 
arily  costl}’  war.  He  should  confine  himself  to  mak- 
ing' some  arrangements  with  4'ibet  by  which  the  Nejadese 
may  be  enabled  to  enter,  or  settle  in  Tibet,  and  to  carry 
on  profitable  undertakings  there.  If  once  his  country- 
men establish  their  influence  in  Tibet  by  virtue  of  ecomjinic 
undertakings,  then  they  may  i-egard  with  com])arative 
comj)laeency  any  advance  of  Russian  influence  in  Tibet,  foi* 
Nepfd  would  be  in  a ])osition  to  counteract  that  influence 
by  peacefvd  means  or  even  by  war  if  necessary. 

'riuis,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  Xe]wl  will  go  to  extreme 
measiu-es  towards  'Fibet,  even  if  Kngland  should  cleverly 
encoin-age  her. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  relations  between  the 
two  countries  are  not  yet  strained.  'I'he  Tibetans  do  not 
seem  to  harbor  any  ill-feeling  towards  their  neighbors 
beyond  the  mountains,  nor  do  they  regard  them  as  a whole 
with  fear,  though  they  do  fear  the  (lurkhas  on  account  of 
their  valor  and  discipline.  The  'I'ibetan  (jovernment  also 
seems  to  be  desirous  of  maintaining  a friendly  relation  with 
Nej)al.  For  instance,  when  on  one  occasion  the  Haler  of 
Ne})rd  sent  his  messenger  to  'Fibet  to  ])rocure  a set  of 'Fibetan 
sutras,  the  Dalai  Lama,  who  heard  of  that  errand,  caused  a 
set  to  be  sent  to  Nepfd  as  a present  from  himself,  which 
is  now  kej)t  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Nepal. 

'Fhe  Ne])al  Hovernment,  on  its  ])art,  a]i]H'ars  to  be  doing 
its  best  to  create  a favorable  im])ression  on  the  'Fibetans. 
'Fhe  Ruler,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  not  a Ruddhist  but  a 
Bi-rdimana;  still,  he  pursues  the  ]K)licy  of  toleration  towards 
all  faiths,  and  is  es])ecially  kindly  to  Buddhists.  'I’he 
Buddhists  from  'Fibet  who  are  staying  in  Nep;d  enjoy 
])iT)teclion  from  the  (bivernment,  and  the  Haler  not  unfre- 
quentlv  makes  grants  of  money  or  timber  when  Buddhist 
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tt!in})les  are  to  be  built  in  liis  douiiiiion.  The  care  bestow- 
ed by  the  Ruler  ou  the  Jbiddhists  is  highly  ap})i'eciated  by 
their  friends  at  home,  and  Nepfd  is  therefore  favorably 
situated  for  winning  the  hearts  of  the  ^Pibetau  people.  It 
is  easily  conceivable  that  with  a judicious  use  of  secret 
service  funds  Nepal  might  easily  establish  her  iiiHuence  in 
Tibet.  This,  however,  cannot  be  readily  expected  from 
that  country,  as  internal  conditions  now  are,  for  order  is 
far  from  being  firmly  established  in  that  little  kingdom, 
and  domestic  troubles  and  administrative  changes  occur 
too  frequently.  Even  the  Prime  Minister,  who  wields  the 
real  power,  has  been  assassinated  more  than  once,  while 
changes  have  very  frequently  taken  place  in  the  incum- 
bency of  that  post.  Neprd  is  at  present  too  deeply  absorbed 
in  her  internal  affairs,  and  cannot  spare  either  energy  or 
money  for  pursuiiig  any  consistent  policy  towards  Tibet. 
Thus,  though  the  military  service  of  Nepfd  is  sufficiently 
creditable,  her  diplomacy  leaves  much  to  be  de.sired. 


CHAPTKU  I.XXIV. 

The  Future  of  Tibetan  Diplomacy. 

Tibet  may  lie  said  to  be  menaced  l)y  three  countries — 
fOngland,  Itussia  and  Ne]);!!,  for  China  is  at  ])resent  a 
negligible  (juantity  as  a factor  in  determining  its  future, 
d'lie  (question  is  which  of  the  three  is  most  likely  to  become 
master  of  that  table-hand.  It  is  evident  that  the  tliree  can 
never  come  to  terms  in  regard  to  this  question  ; at  best 
Kngland  and  Ne]);!!  may  condnne  for  attaining  their 
common  object,  ])ut  the  combinati(m  of  Rus.sia  witli  either 
of  them  is  out  of  the  (juestion.  Russia’s  ambition  in 
bringing  ’hibet  under  her  control  is  too  obviously  at  vari- 
ance with  the  interest  of  the  otlier  two  to  admit  of  their 
coming  to  terms  with  her,  for  Russia’s  occupation  would  be 
merely  })reparatory  to  the  far  greater  end  of  making  a 
descent  on  the  fertile  plains  on  the  .south  side  of  the  Himii- 
layas  by  using  Tibet  as  a base  of  operation.  As  circum- 
stances stand,  Neprd  has  to  confine  her  ambition  to  ])ushing 
her  interests  in  Tibet  by  peaceful  means.  This  is  evidently 
the  safest  and  most  prudent  ])lan  for  that  country,  seeing 
that  when  once  that  object  has  been  attained  her  interest 
would  remain  unim})aired  whether  ’Pibet  shoidd  fall  into 
the  hands  of  Kngland  or  into  those  of  Russia.  After  all, 
therefore,  the  future  of  Tibet  is  a pi’oblem  to  be  solved 
between  those  two  Powers.  At  present  Russia  has  the  ears 
of  an  im])ortant  section  of  the  ruling  circles  of  Tibet,  wliile 
on  the  other  hand  Rngland  has  the  mass  of  the  'ribetan 
])eo])le  on  her  side.  'J’he  Russian  })olicy,  de])cnding  as  it 
does  on  clover  maiueuvres  and  a free  use  of  gold,  is  in 
danger  of  being  ujiset  by  any  sudden  turn  of  affairs  in 
'ribet,  while  the  procedui’c  of  Kngland  being  moderate  and 
matter-of-fact  is  more  lasting  in  its  effect.  Which  ])olicy 
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is  more  likely  to  prevail  cannot  easily  bo  clotennined,  for 
tliongh  moderation  and  practical  method  will  win  in  tho 
long  run,  diplomacy  is  a ticklish  alfair  and  must  take  many 
other  factors  into  consideration.  At  any  rate  England  i.s 
warned  to  be  on  the  alert,  for  otherwise  llussia  may  steal 
a march  upon  her  and  upon  Lhasa. 

If  the  Russian  troops  should  ever  succeed  in  reaching 
Lhasa,  that  would  open  up  a new  ora  for  Tibet,  for  the 
country  would  passively  submit  to  the  Russian  rule.  The 
Tibetans,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  negative  fatalism,  and  the  arrival  of 
Russian  troops  in  Lhasa  Avould.  therefore  be  regarded  as 
the  inevitable  effect  of  a predetermined  causation,  and 
therefore  as  an  event  that  must  be  submitted  to  without 
resistance.  The  entry  of  those  troo])S  would  never  rouse 
the  patriotic  sentiment  of  the  people.  But  the  effect  of 
this  imaginary  entry  would  constitute  a serious  menace  to 
India.  In  fact,  with  Russia  established  in  the  natural 
strongholds  of  Tibet,  India,  it  may  be  said,  would  be 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  Russia,  which  could  send  her  troops 
at  any  moment  down  to  the  fertile  plains  below.  Thus 
would  the  dream  of  Peter  the  Great  be  realised,  and  of 
course  the  British  supremacy  on  the  sea  would  avail  nothing 
against  this  oveiland  descent  across  the  Hinnilayas. 
Some  may  think  that  what  I have  stated  is  too  extravagant, 
and  is  utterly  beyond  the  sphere  of  possibility.  I reply 
that  any  such  thought  comes  from  ignorance  of  the 
natural  position  of  Tibet.  Any  person  who  has  ever 
]iersonally  observed  the  immense  strength  which  Tibet 
naturally  commands  must  agree  with  me  that  its  occupation 
by  Russia  would  be  followed  sooner  or  later  by  that  of 
India  by  the  same  agressive  power. 

T’he  question  naturally  arises  : “ Will  Tibet  then  cense 
to  be  an  independent  country?”  It  is  of  course  impossible 
to  come  to  any  positive  conclusion  about  it,  but  from  what 
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I have  obsei'vod  and  .‘studied  I cannot  give  a reassuring 
answer.  'I'lie  spirit  of  dejiendence  on  the  .strong  is  too 
deeply  iinjilauted  in  the  liearts  of  the  'I'ibetan  jieople  to  be 
superseded  now  by  the  sjiirit  of  self-assertion  and  iude- 
jiendence.  During  the  long  jieriod  of  more  than  a thou- 
sand years,  the  'ribetau  ])eo])le  has  always  maintained  the 
idea  of  relying  upon  one  or  another  great  ])ower,  ])lacing 
itself  under  the  jirotection  of  one  suzerain  State  or  another, 
first  India  and  then  China.  How  far  the  Tibetans  lack  the 
manly  .sjiirit  of  inde])endence  may  easily  be  judged 
from  the  following  stoiy  about  the  Dalai  Jjama, 
who  is  umpiestiouably  a man  of  charactei’,  gifted 
with  energy  and  power  of  decision,  who  would  be 
well  (pialitied  to  lead  his  country  to  jirogress  and 
])ros])erity  did  he  ])o.sse.ss  modern  knowledge  and  were 
he  well  informed  of  the  general  trend  of  affairs  abroad. 
He  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  condition  of  his  own 
people,  and  has  done  much  towards  .satisfying  j)o])ular 
wishes,  redressing  grievances  and  discouraging  cornpit 
practices.  If  ever  there  were  a man  in  'Pibet  whose  heart 
was  set  on  maintaining  the  inde])endence  of  the  connti-y, 
it  must  be  the  Dalai  Lama.  So  I had  thought,  but  my 
fond  hope  was  rudely  shaken,  and  1 was  left  in  desjiair 
about  the  future  of  Tibet. 

This  supreme  chief  of  the  Lama  Hierarchy  has  recently 
undergone  a com])lete  change  in  his  attitude  t-owards 
Lngland.  Formerly  whenever  England  opened  some 
negotiation  with  Tibet,  the  Dalai  Lama  was  overcome  by 
great  perturbation,  while  any  dis])lay  of  force  on  the  part 
of  England  invariably  ])lunged  him  into  the  dee]ie.st 
anxiety.  Ho  was  often  seen  on  such  occasions  to  shut 
himself  uj)  in  a room  and,  refusing  food  or  rest,  to  be 
absorbed  in  ])ainful  reflexions.  Now  all  is  changed,  and 
the  same  Dalai  Lama  regards  all  threats  or  even  encroach- 
numts  with  indifference  or  even  dehance.  For  instance, 
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when  hjiig'lantl,  chieliy  to  feel  the  attitude  of  'Pibet  and  not 
from  any  object  of  encroachment,  included,  wlien  fixing  the 
bonndaiy,  a small  piece  of  land  that  laid  formerly  belonged 
to  'Pibet,  the  l);ilai  Lama  was  not  at  all  perturbed.  Instead 
of  that  he  is  said  to  have  talked  big  and  breathed  defiance, 
saying  that  he  WT^nld  make  England  rue  this  sooner 
or  later.  His  subjects,  it  is  reported,  were  highly  impressed 
on  this  occasion  and  they  began  to  regard  him  as  a great  hero. 

For  my  part  this  sudden  change  in  the  behavior  of  the 
supreme  Lama  only  caused  me  to  heave  a heavy  sigh  for 
the  future  of  Tibet.  It  cruelly  disillusioned  me  of  the 
great  ho])es  1 had  reposed  in  his  character  for  the  welfare 
of  his  country.  The  reason  why  the  Grand  Lama,  who 
Avas  at  first  as  timid  as  a hare  towards  England,  should 
become  suddeidy  as  bold  as  a lion,  is  not  far  to  seek,  ^khe 
conclusion  of  a secret  treaty  with  Russia  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  strange  phenomenon.  Strong  in  the  idea  that 
Rus.sia,  as  she  had  promised  the  Dalai  Lama,  woidd  extend 
hel])  vdienever  his  country  was  tlu’eatened  by  England,  he 
Avho  had  formerly  trembled  at  the  mere  thought  of  the 
possibility  of  England's  encroachment  began  now  to  hurl 
defiance  at  her.  He  may  even  have  thougiit  that  the 
arrival  of  a laro’e  number  of  aians  from  Russia  would 

O 

enable  Tibet  to  resist  England  .single-handed.  In  short, 
the  Dalai  Lama  believed  that  Russia  being  the  only 
country  in  the  world  strong  enough  to  thwart  England, 
therefore  he  need  no  longer  be  harassed  by  any  fear  of  the 
latter  country. 

With  the  Dalai  Lama — ])erhaps  one  of  the  greatest  Lama 
pontiffs  that  has  ever  sat  on  the  throne — given  n]D  shame- 
lessly, and  even  with  exultation,  to  that  servile  thought  of 
subserviency,  and  with  no  great  men  prepared  to  uphold 
the  inde]mndence  of  the  country,  Tibet  must  be  looked 
u])on  as  doomed.  All  things  considered  therefore,  unless 
some  miracle  should  hajipen,  she  is  sure  to  be  absorbed  by 
07 
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some  strong  Power  sooner  or  later,  and 
liope  tliat  she  will  continue  to  exist  as  an 
country. 


there  is  no 
independent 


CHAPTER  LXXV. 

The  “ Monlam”  Festival. 

Moillaiii  literally  ineaiis  supplication,  but  in  })ractice  it 
is  the  name  of  the  great  Tibetan  festival  performed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  reigning  Emperor  of  Cdiina,  the  offering 
of  prayers  to  the  deities  for  his  prosperity  and  long  life. 
The  festival  commences  either  on  the  ord  or  4th  of  January, 
according  to  the  lunar  calendar,  and  closes  on  the  25th 
of  the  month.  The  three  days  beginning  on  New  Year’s 
Day  and  ending  with  the  3rd  are  given  up  to  the  New 
Year’s  Festival,  and  from  the  following  day  the  great 
Monlam  season  sets  in. 

In  order  to  make  arrangements  for  the  coming  festival, 
the  priests  are  given  holiday  from  the  20th  of  December. 
Holiday  however  is  a gross  misnomer,  for  the  days  are 
spent  in  profane  pleasures  and  in  all  sorts  of  sinful 
amusements.  The  temples  are  no  longer  sacred  places ; 
they  ax*e  more  like  gambling-houses — places  where 
the  priests  make  themselves  merry  by  holding  revels 
far  into  the  night.  Now  is  the  time  when  the  Tibetan 
priesthood  bids  good-bye  for  a while  to  all  moral  and 
social  restraints,  when  young  and  old  indulge  themselves 
freely  to  their  heart’s  content,  and  when  those  who  remain 
aloof  from  this  universal  practice  are  laughed  at  as  old 
fogeys.  I had  been  regularly  employing  one  little  boy  to 
run  errands  and  to  do  all  sorts  of  work.  In  order  to 
allow  him  to  enjoy  the  season,  1 engaged  another  boy  on 
this  occasion.  I might  have  dispensed  with  this  additional 
boy  altogether,  for  as  the  two  boys  never  remained  at 
home,  and  even  stayed  away  at  night,  it  was  just  as  if  1 
had  had  no  buy  at  all.  And  so  for  days  and  days  religion 
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and  ])iety  were  suspended  and  in  their  places  profanity  and 
vice  were  allowed  to  reign  sujireme. 

The  wild  season  being  ov'er — it  lasts  about  twelve  days — 
the  Monlain  festival  eonnnences.  'Phis  is  preceded  by  the 
arrival  of  priests  at  Lhasa  from  all  parts  of  Tibet.  Troni 
the  monasteries  of  8era,  Rebon,  Granden  and  other  lai’ge 
and  small  temples,  situated  at  a greater  or  less  distance, 
arrive  the  contingents  of  the  priestly  hosts.  These  must 
number  about  twenty-five  thousand,  sometimes  more  and 
sometimes  less,  according  to  the  year.  They  take  u])  their 
tjuarters  in  ordinary  house.s,  tor  the  citizens  are  under 
obligation  to  offer  one  or  two  rooms  for  the  u.se  of  the 
jiriests  during  this  season,  just  as  people  of  other  countries 
are  obliged  to  do  tor  soldiers  when  they  carry  out 
manueuvres  in  their  neighborhood.  And  as  in  the  case 
when  soldiers  are  billeted,  so  the  priests  who  come  from 
the  country  are  crowded  in  their  temporary  abodes.  Some 
of  them  are  even  obliged  to  sleep  outside,  owing  to  lack  of 
accommodation,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  mind  the 
discomfort  much,  so  long  as  snow  does  not  fall.  Besides 
the  priests,  the  city  receives  at  the  same  time  an  eipnilly 
numerous  host  of  lay  visitors  from  the  country,  so  that  the 
])opulation  of  Lhasa  during  this  festival  season  is  swollen  to 
twice  its  regular  number,  or  even  more.  In  ordinary  days 
Lhasa  contains  about  fifty  thousand  inhabitant.s,  but  there 
must  be  at  least  a hundred  thousand  on  this  special 
occasion.  1 ought  to  state  that  formerly,  and  before  the 
time  of  the  present  ffalai  Jaima,  the  ari-ival  of  the  Moidam 
festival  was  signalised  not  by  the  inflow  of  )>eople  fnnn  the 
country  but  by  the  contrary  movement,  the  temjtorary 
exodus  of  the  citizens  to  the  provinces.  Since  the  accession 
of  the  ])resent  (Irand  Lama  the  direction  of  the  temporary 
movement  has  been  reversed,  and  the  festival  has  begun 
to  be  celebrated  amidst  a vast  concourse  of  the  jieople 
instead  of  amidst  a desolate  scene.  'Phis  ajiparent  anomaly 
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was  due  to  the  extortion  whicli  the  Festival  Coiniiiissiouers 
practised  on  tlie  citizens. 

'Ldiis  function  is  undertaken  by  two  of  the  higher  })riests 
of  the  Rehon  Monastery,  the  largest  of  the  three  important 
estahlishments,  who  take  charge  of  the  judicial  affairs  of 
the  temple  during  the  term  of  one  year,  and  are  known 
by  the  title  of  Shal-ngo.  The  appointment  to  the  })ost  of 
Shal-ngo  Avas  and  still  is  an  expensive  affair  for  its  holder, 
for  he  must  present  to  the  officials  who  determine  the 
nomination  bribes  amounting  to  perhaps  five  thousand 
As  soon  as  the  post  has  been  secured  at  such  a cost  the 
Shal-ngo  loses  no  time  in  employing  it  as  a means  of  recover- 
ing that  sum,  Avith  heavy  interest,  during  his  short  tenure 
of  office  and  especially  during  the  tAvo  festivnil  seasons  of 
Monlam  and  Sang-joe,  over  which  the  tAvo  Commissioners 
exercise  absolute  control.  They  set  themsehms  to  collect 
enough  to  enable  them  to  liA'^e  in  competence  and  luxury 
during  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Driv'en  by  this  inordinate 
greed,  the  dealings  of  the  Commissioners  are  excessiA'ely 
strict  during  those  days.  Fines  ai’e  im])osed  for  every 
trivial  offence;  the  citizens  are  frequently  fined  as  much 
as  tAvo  hundred  yen,  in  Japanese  currency,  on  the  pretext 
of  the  imperfect  clean.sing  of  the  doorAvays  or  of  the 
sti'eets  in  front  of  their  houses.  The  parties  engaged  in  a 
quai-rel  are  ordered  to  pay  a similarly  heav'y  fine,  and  Avith- 
out  any  discrimination  as  to  the  relative  justice  of  their 
causes.  Then  too  the  festival  seasons  are  a dreadful  time 
for  those  aaJio  have  debts  not  yet  redeemed,  for  then  the 
creditors  can  easily  recover  the  sum  through  the  help  of 
the  Commissioners,  provided  they  are  prepared  to  give  to 
them  one-half  the  sum  thus  recovered.  On  receipt  of  a 
petition  from  a creditor,  the  greedy  officials  at  once  order 
the  debtors  and  their  friends  to  pay  the  money  on  ])ain 
of  having  their  property  confiscated.  The  Avhole  proceedings 
of  the  Festival  Commissioners,  therefore,  are  not  much 
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better  than  the  villainous  jiraetiees  of  brigands  and  higli- 
Avaymen.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  at  the  a])}>roaeh 
of  the  festivals  the  citizens  began  in  a huny  to  lock  away 
their  valuable  property  in  the  secret  depths  of  theii- 
houses,  and  then  leaving  one  or  two  men  to  take  charge 
during  their  absence,  left  the  city  for  the  country, 
the  houses  being  given  over  as  lodgings  for  the 
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priests.  During  the  Moiilani  season,  therefore,  tliere  did 
not  remain  in  the  city  even  one-tenth  of  its  ordinary  popu- 
lation. 

Tlie  shark-like  practices  of  the  Shal-ngos  are  not  confined 
to  the  festival  seasons  or  to  the  citizens ; on  the  contrary, 
they  prey  even  on  their  brother-priests  for  the  purpose  of 
satisfying  their  voracious  greed,  and  extort  money  from 
them.  The  Shal-ngos  are  like  wolves  in  a fold  of  sheep,  or 
like  robbers  living  with  impunity  amidst  ordinary  law 
of  a abiding  people.  That  such  gross  abuses  and  injustice 
ngos’  should  have  been  allowed  within  the  sacred  precincts 
monasteiy  is  really  maTwelloixs,  but  it  is  a fact.  The  Shal- 
ngos^  extortions  from  the  citizens  were  checked  when  the 
present  Dalai  Lama  ascended  the  throne,  and  the  citizens 
were  thus  enabled  to  live  in  peace  and  to  participate  in  the 
festival  during  the  Monlam  season,  but  the  sinful  practices 
of  the  Legal  Commissioners  in  other  quarters  are  still 
left  uncurtailed. 

An  interesting  story  is  told  which  shows  how  the 
Shal-ngos  are  abhorred  and  detested  by  the  Tibetans.  A cer- 
tain Lama,  superstitiously  believed  to  possess  a supernatural 
power  of  visiting  any  place  in  this  world  or  the  next  and  of 
visiting  Paradise  or  Hell,  was  once  asked  by  a merchant  of 
Lhasa  to  tell  him  with  what  he,  the  Lama,  had  been  most 
impi-essed  during  his  visits  to  Hell.  The  Lama  replied  that 
he  was  surprised  to  see  so  many  priests  suffering  tortures 
at  the  hands  of  the  guardians  of  Hell.  However  he 
continxied  with  an  air  of  veracity,  the  tortures  to  Avhich 
ordinary  priests  werebeing  subjected  were  not  very  extreme, 
and  they  were  therefore  allowed  to  live  in  their  new  abode 
with  less  suffering.  But  the  tortures  inflicted  on  the 
Shal-ngos  of  Rebon  monastery  were  horrible;  they  were  such 
that  the  mere  recollection  of  them  caused  his  hair  to  stand 
on  end.  Such  is  the  story  told  at  the  expense  of  these 
Lania  sharks,  and  indeed  from  the  way  in  which  they  act 
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(luring  their  sliort  tenun*  of  tlie  office,  Hell,  and  tlie  lowest 
circle  in  it,  seems  to  be  the  only  place  for  which  they  are 
tit. 

Lhasa  puts  on  her  cleanest  and  finest  appearance  with 
the  advent  of  this  season,  'riie  filth  and  garbage  that 
have  been  left  accumulating  during  the  preceding  months 
are  carried  away,  the  gutters  are  cleaned,  and  the  jmblic 
are  no  longer  allowed  to  drop  dirt  about  or  in  any  way 
to  ])ollute  the  streets. 

'The  grand  service  is  jierformed  at  the  magnificent 
tlwee-storied  edifice  which  is  so  con.spicuous  in  Lha.sa, 
namely  the  Cho  Khang,  the  celebrated  Biujclha’s  Hall. 
During  the  service  this  hall  is  packed  to  overflowing  with 
])riests  and  ]>ious  believers,  and  there  is  not  s])ace  left  to 
move  one’s  elbows.  Not  infrequently,  therefore,  casualti(^s 
are  said  to  hajipen. 

'The  service  is  performed  three  times  a day,  first  from  five 
to  seven  in  the  morning,  then  from  ten  to  a little  before  one 
and  lastly  from  three  to  about  half  past  four  in  the  afternoon. 
’Phe  second  service  is  the  most  important  one  for  the  jiriests 
who  attend  the  ceremony,  as  it  is  accompanied  by  monetary 
gifts.  The  gifts  come  either  from  ])hilanthro])ic  folk  (jr 
from  the  CTOvernment,  and  range  on  each  occasion  from 
twenty-four  scii  (Ja})anese)  to  seventy-two  .soi.  ’Phe  gifts 
generally  amount  during  the  periocf  of  the  Fe.stival  to 
about  tmi  i/eii  foi‘  ordinary  priests.  This  sum  is  consider- 
ably largei'  on  a special  occasion,  as  when  a Dalai  Lama  is 
enthroned  or  dit's,  when  it  may  increase  to  about  twenty  i/en. 

'Phc  receipts  of  the  higher  Lamas  during  this  season 
are  fai‘  greater — often  one  thousand,  two  thousand  or  even 
as  much  five  thousand  //c». 

On  the  other  hand  all  the  pri(^sts  who  arrive  in  Lhasa 
to  aftend  the  ceremony  are  required  to  jiay  their  own 
lodging  ex])ense.s,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-live  to  lifty  srii 
a day.  P’or  a room  or  set  of  rooms  better  fiirnislu'cl  than 
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usual  the  charge  may  be  tliree  to  live  iien,  and  of  course 
only  aristocratic  priests  can  afford  to  hire  such  rooms. 
'Phe  lodging  of  the  priests  is  somewhat  exclusive,  aud 
they  are  forbidden  to  stay  at  houses  selling  liquors,  or 
containing  many  females. 

During  this  season,  besides  the  Festival  Commissioners 
who  are  the  Lama  sharks  of  the  year,  a special  office  for 
supervising  jiriests,  called  Kliamtf^an-gi  (rihen,  is  created, 
commissioned  with  the  duty  of  controlling  the  conduct 
of  the  priests.  Quarrels  are,  however,  very  rare  dui'ing 
the  season,  though  from  the  ordinary  behavior  of  priests 
they  might  naturally  be  exjiected  to  occasion  such  troubles. 
At  any  rate  the  priests  maintain  decorum  externally, 
'^^rhey  are  expected  to  attend  tlie  three  services  perform- 
ed each  day,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  attend  the 
ceremony  at  their  own  temples,  even  when  those  temples 
are  situated  near  the  city.  They  must  live  in  the  city, 
and  remain  there,  unless  under  exceptional  circumstances, 
such  as  illpess.  The  attendance  at  the  three  services  is 
not  conqiulsory,  yet  it  is  very  rarely  neglected,  fol*  a distri- 
bution of  gifts  is  very  often  made  at  each  seiwice. 

On  January  joth,  according  to  the  lunar  calendar,  the 
most  magnificent  ceremony  is  carried  out  at  night.  The 
offerings  are  arranged  around  the  Buddha’s  Hall,  and  the 
most  conspicuous  object  among  them  is  a triangular 
wooden  frame  with  sharp  apex,  the  structure  measuring 
about  forty  feet  high  and  thirty  feet  long  at  the  base. 
’I’wo  dragons  in  an  ascending  position  are  fixed  to  the 
two  sides,  while  about  the  middle  of  the  frame  the 
“ Enchanted  Oarden  ” is  represented,  ])eopled  either  with 
figures  of  the  Buddha  teaching  human  beings  or  of  Princes 
and  other  important  dignitaries.  These  figures  are  all 
made  of  butter.  Besides  humau  figures  there  are  figures 
of  several  of  the  alleged  birds  of  paradise,  such  as  are 
mentioned  in  Buddhist  books.  .\11  these  are  of  1'il)etan 
08 
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Avorkiimnslii]),  aiid  credif iilily  executed,  ])rol)ably  as  a 
result  el  long  exjierieiice.  J slioidd  add  tliat  tlie  butter 
tigures  are  all  tiiiely  ])aiuted  aud  even  gilded,  and  as  the 
buttc'r  takes  color  easily  the  effect  produced  is  very 
splendid,  when  those  highly  decorated  aud  ])aiuted  figures 
are  seen  by  the  light  of  butter-lauips  or  torches  that  are 
biiruiug  at  a .'■aiitable  distance  from  the  tigures.  d'here 
must  be  as  many  as  a liuudred  aud  tAveiity  such  oruameut- 
al  structures  arouud  the  Hall,  while  the  lamps  aud  torch- 
es that  are  buruiug  are  (piite  countless.  Indeed,  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  some  gorgeous  scene  such  as  we  imagine  to 
exist  only  in  Heaven  had  been  transjilanted  to  earth  on 
that  jiai'ticular  occasion.  To  the  'Tibetans  the  scene  as 
exhiliited  on  this  particular  night  marks  the  high-water 
level  of  all  that  is  splendid  in  this  world,  and  it  is  there- 
fore quoted  as  an  ideal  standard  in  speaking  of  anything 
tliat  is  uncommonly  magnificent. 

'I'his  ottering  ceremoii}'  concludes  at  about  two  o’clock 
the  following  morning,  and  two  hours  later  the  decorated 
tigui-es  are  removed,  for  they  are  in  danger  of  being 
melted  when  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  cere- 
mony, it  must  be  remembei’ed,  is  attended  only  by  a limited 
number  of  priests,  probably  three  hundred  at  the  utmost 
out  of  the  twenty-five  thousand  who  are  present  in  the  city 
to  attend  the  Monlam  festival.  The  privilege  of  inspecting 
this  yearly  show  is  therefore  regarded  as  a great  honor  by 
the  Tibetan  priests. 

The  reason  why  this  magnificent  display  is  denied  to  the 
inpection  of  the  majority  of  priests  and  to  the  whole  of  the 
populace  is  because  formerly,  when  it  was  open  to  universal 
inspection,  uncontrollable  commotion  attended  by  casualties 
used  to  mar  the  function.  And  so  the  authorities  decided  about 
thirty  years  ago  to  jierform  it  in  this  semi-private  manner. 

The  ceremony  begins  at  about  eight  iu  the  evening  and 
closes,  as  before  mentioned,  at  about  four  the  following 
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nioruing.  The  function  is  soinetiines  inspected  by  the  Dalai 
Laina,  wliile  at  other  times  he  does  not  come,  as  was  the 
case  when  1 had  the  good  fortune  to  witness  it  in  the  company 
of  tlie  ex-Finance  Minister,  The  Amban  however  does 
not  omit  to  attend  tlie  ceremony.  He  was  attired  in  the 
gorgeous  othcial  garments  of  China,  and  sat  in*a  carriage 
lit  up  inside  with  twenty-four  tussore  silk  lanterns  in  which 
were  hurning  foreign-made  candles.  On  his  head  he  wore 
the  official  cap  betitting  his  rank.  The  procession  was 
jirecetled  by  a cavalcade  of  Chinese  officers  also  in  their 
gala  dresses,  and  behind  the  carriage  followed  another 
train  of  mounted  guards.  Jt  was  really  a fine  .scene, 
this  procession  of  the  Chinese  Amban  as  it  pas.sed  through 
the  streets  lit  u])  with  tens  of  thousands  of  bntter-lamps  ; 
only  J thought  that  the  sight  was  too  showy  and  that  it 
lacked  the  element  of  solmnnity. 

After  the  procession  of  the  Amban  followed  the  trains 
of  the  high  ]>riests,  then  high  lay  officials  and  last  of  all 
the  Premiers.  On  that  occasion  only  two  of  the  four 
Premiers  attended,  the  other  two  being  unable  to  be 
jiresent. 

The  Premiers  come  to  the  function  in  order  to  inspect 
the  offerings,  which  are  contributed  by  the  Peers  and  the 
wealthv  as  a sort  of  obligation.  Butter  decorations  are 
expensive  things,  costing  from  three  hundred  to  two 
thousand  yen  in  Japanese  cui’rency,  according  to  their 
magnitude  and  the  Hnish  of  the  workmanshi]) ; and  hei'e 
were  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  such  costly  decorations 
arranged  as  offerings,  and  that  only  for  one  evening.  1 
believe  no  such  costly  butter  decorations  are  to  be  seen 
anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

During  the  festival  I remained  as  before  under  the 
hospitable  roof  of  the  ex-Minister,  and  though  through  the 
favor  of  my  host  I inspected  the  ()ffering  ceremony,  I tlid 
not  attend  the  prayer  services.  'I'he  former  I saw  front 
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mere  euriosity  and  as  an  outsider.  'J’he  seene  on  the 
occasion  was  sutticiently  enjoyable ; I went  first  to  the 
(luarters  assigned  to  the  warrior-priests  and  observed 
that  these  young  men  were  spending  tlieir  time  in  their 
own  customary  way  even  during  - the  time  of  the 
service,  singing  songs,  trying  feats  of  aimis,  or  engaged 
in  hot  dis[)utes  or  even  open  quarrels.  All  at  (nice  the 
clamor  cea.sed  and  order  was  restored  as  if  by  magic,  and 
the  young  priests  were  .seen  demurely  reciting  the  .service; 
they  had  noticed  some  subordinates  of  the  Festival 
Commissioners  coming  towards  them  in  order  to  maintain 
order.  'I'hose  subordinates  were  armed  with  willow  sticks 
about  four  feet  long  and  fairly  thick — sticks  which  were 
green  and  supple  and  well  suited  for  inflicting  stinging 
blows. 

'Then  I moved  on  to  the  ({uarters  where  the  learned  priests 
Avere  intently  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  examination 
held  for  the  aspirants  to  the  highest  degrees  obtainable  in 
'Pibet.  'I'he  examination  Avas  oral  and  in  the  form  of 
interrogations  ])ut  to  the  candidates  by  the  examination 
committee,  the  latter  being  composed  of  the  most  celebrated 
theologians  in  the  three  colleges.  'Plie  candidates  too  Avere 
not  unAvorthy  t(.)  be  examined  by  such  diAunes,  for  those 
only  are  qualified  to  apply  for  ])ermission  to  undergo  the 
examination  Avho  liaA'e  studied  hard  for  tAventv  A'ears,  and 
have  acquired  a thorough  kuoAvledge  of  all  the  abstruse 
points  in  Buddhist  theology  and  have  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  art  of  question  and  ansAver.  The  learned 
discourses  delivered  by  examiuers  and  examinees  aAvoke 
in  me  high  admiration.  'Plie  forensic  skill  of  the  tAvo 
])arties  Avas  such  as  I had  rarely  seen  anvAvliere  else.  The 
examiners  ])ut  most  tortuous  questions  to  entice  the 
candidates  into  the  snare  of  sophistry,  Avhile  the  latter  met 
them  Avith  rejdies  similarly  searching  and  intended  to  upset 
the  Avhole  stratagem  of  the  querents.  8o  forcible  and 
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exciting  were  the  arguments  oifered  by  both  parties  that 
tliey  might  be  compared^  I thought,  to  a fierce  contest 
sucli  as  might  take  place  between  a lion  and  a tiger. 

'File  examination  Avas  indeed  an  exliibition  of  a truly 
intellectual  nature,  and  was  attended  not  only  by  the 
committee  and  candidates  but  by  almost  all  the  learned 
theologians  and  their  disciples.  I’hese  strangers  were 
sitting  round  the  examination  tables  and  freely  criticised  the 
questions  put  and  replies  made.  They  even  raised  shouts 
of  applause  or  of  laughter,  whenever  either  convincingly 
refuted  his  antagonist  or  was  worsted  in  the  argument. 
I observed  the  laughter  to  be  especially  contagious  and 
the  merry  sound  raised  by  two  or  three  men  in  the 
strangei’s^  quarters  would  spread  to  all  the  others  in  the 
hall,  till  the  walls  resounded  with  the  loud  “ ha,  ha,  ha  ” 
coming  from  several  thousand  throats. 

Every  year  during  the  Monlam  season  sixteen  candidates 
selected  from  the  three  colleges  are  given  the  degree  of 
Llia  Ramha,  meaning  Special  Doctor,’  and  this  degree  is 
the  most  honorable  one  open  to  Tibetan  divines.  Only 
those  of  exceptional  acquirements  can  hope  for  it. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Choen  joe  festival  also,  sixteen 
candidates  of  the  secondary  grade  ai’e  sent  from  the 
universities  to  pass  the  examination  for  the  I'm  Bamha 
degree.  Then  there  are  inferior  degrees,  which  are 
granted  by  the  monasteries  to  the  young  priests  studying 
there.  There  are  two  such  degrees,  one  called  Do  Bamha 
and  the  other  Bim-sai.  Sometimes  divines  of  great  erudi- 
tion are  found  among  the  holders  of  the  Do  Eamba  degree, 
men  even  more  learned  than  the  ^Special  Doctors.’  The  fact 
is  that  the  examination  for  the  highest  degree  is  expensive, 
when  one  wishes  to  procui’e  that  title  at  one  jump  and 
without  previously  obtaining  the  intermediary  Do  Ramba. 

It  is  not  rare,  therefore  to  find  among  the  Do  Ramba 
men  theologians  whose  learning  can  even  outshine  that 
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of  the  proud  holders  of  the  liighest  degi'ee,  for  tlieiv  ure 
often  men  who  from  pecMiniarv  eousideration.s  only  are 
withliehl  from  attem])tiiig  the  examination.  M'he  liolders 
of  tlie  Do  Itanifia  degree  therefore  differ  ccm.siderahly  in 
learning,  but  thi.s  cannot  be  said  of  those  holding  the  other 
title  of  Rim-.shi,  tlie  latter  being  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  of 
mediocre  learning.  This  degree  is  easily  ])rocurable  for  a 
certain  sum  of  nnniey  when  one  has  studied  five  or  six 
years  at  the  monasteries  of  llebou  and  (landen,  and  .so  the 
young  ])riests  from  the  country  generally  avail  themselv(‘s 
of  this  convenient  transaction  and  i-etiirn  home  as  ]n-oud 
holders  of  the  Doctor^s  title,  and  as  objects  of  respect  and 
wonder  for  their  learniut;  amono'  tlie  local  folk.  In  'I'ibet 
therefore,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  cheap  I loctors  flaunt 
their  learning,  and  pa.ss  for  jirodigies  among  the  simple- 
minded  peojile  of  the  country. 

The  Doctors  of  the  highest  grade  are  umpiestionably 
theologians  of  great  erudition,  for  knowledge  of  the 
ordinary  Buddhist  text-books  is  not  enough  for  the 
aspirants  to  that  title;  they  must  study  and  make  them- 
selves at  home  in  the  complete  cycle  of  Buddhist  works. 
Perha])s  the  ^hbetan  first  cla.ss  Doctors  jiossess  a better 
knowledge  of  Buddhist  theology  and  are  more  at  home 
in  all  its  ramifications  than  are  the  -Jajianese  Buddhist 
divines;  for  though  there  are  ijuite  a large  number  of 
theologians  in  Japan  who  are  thoroughly  ver.sed  in  the 
phiioso]diy  and  doctrine  of  their  own  particular  sects  it 
cannot  boast  so  many  divines  whose  knowledge  completely 
covers  the  whole  field  of  Buddhist  ])hilosophv. 

During  the  festival  I freipiently  went  to  the  Hall  to  .see 
the  function  as  a curious  observer,  but  for  the  i*est  I devoted 
tny  time  to  ])rosecuting  my  studies  under  a Bhakhamba 
Doctor  and  the  learned  Mae  Kenbo  of  the  St'ra  monastery, 
'riiiis  whih'  the  other  priests  were  att('nding  to  their  worldly 
business  of  making'  money,  1 detaclu'd  mys(‘lf  from  soci(‘ty 
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iMul  was  absorbed  in  study.  I ]iad  the  nioi’e  reaso7i  to 
devote  myself  to  tin’s  sc'lf-im))osed  task,  for  the  time  1 had 
bxed  for  my  de])artin'e  from  'Tibet  was  di-iiwing  neai'er. 
Not  that  1 had  hitheido  neo-lected  the  main  object  which 
])rompted  mo  to  undertake  this  self-assigned  expedition  to 
Lhasa;  on  the  contrary,  even  when  1 was  obliged,  from 
nna voidable  circnmstances,  to  act  the  ])art  of  an  amateur 
doctor  and  ])rescril:)e  treatment  to  'Tibetan  patients,  1 never 
suspended  my  study;  I either  read  Buddhist  Avorks  or 
attended  lectures. 

On  March  4th  of  the  solai-  calendar  (January 
24th  of  the  Tibetan  almanac)  the  sword  festiAO'l 
was  celebrated  at  Lhasa.  I had  the  good  fortune  to 
witness  tins  performance  also,  though  the  function  is 
not  o[)en  to  general  inspection.  1 observed  it  from  the 
AvindoAv  of  a certain  Peer,  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  Avhose 
house  fronted  the  Buddhabs  Hall. 

I may  call  the  Sword  FestiAml  a soi‘t  of  Tibetan  military 
revicAV.  At  any  rate  the  regulars  in  and  about  Lhasa 
participated  in  it,  and  also  the  sj)ecial  soldiers  temporaril}’ 
organised  for  the  occasion,  'bhey  Avere  all  mounted,  and 
numbered  altogether  ])erhaps  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men.  'They  were  quaintly  accoutred,  and  seemed  to  be 
divided  according  to  the  colors  of  the  pieces  of  cloth 
attached  to  the  back  of  their  helmets  and  hanging  doAvn 
behind.  1 suav  a party  of  about  five  hundred  troopers 
distinguished  by  Avhite  cloths,  then  another  Avith  ])urple 
cloths,  Avhile  there  Avas  a third  Avhich  used  cloths  of 
variegated  d^’es.  But  irrespectiA^e  of  the  diffei-ent  colons, 
they  were  all  clad  in  a s(n-t  of  armor  and  caiaued  small 
flags  also  of  different  colors.  Some  Avere  armed  Avith  boAvs 
and  arrows  and  others  Avith  guns,  and  the  procession  of 
the  gaily  attired  soldiery  Avas  not  unlike  the  )-ows  of 
decorated  May  dolls  ai-ranged  for  sule  in  'Tokyo  on  the  eve 
of  the  Boys’  PestiA'ul  in  Japun. 
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The  iirocoedin^s  })e<rHn  with  a signal  gun.  As  the 
l)()oniing  sound  subsided  the  jivocession  of  soldiery  made 
its  a])])earance  and  eacdi  division  went  past  the  Grand 
Ijaina’s  seat  const i-ncted  on  an  elevated  stand  to  the  west 
of  the  Hall.  With  the  tei’inination  of  this  march-pasta. 
])arty  of  about  three  hundred  ])rie.sts,  carrying  a flat  drum 
each  with  a long  handle  and  with  the  figure  of  a dragon  in- 
scribed upon  its  face,  came  out  of  the  main  edifice.  Each 
of  them  can-ied  in  his  right  hand  a crooked  drum-stick. 
This  ])arty  took  its  stand  iu  a circle  in  front  of  the  Hall. 
Next  marched  out  the  second  party  of  ])riests  all  gorge- 
ously attired  iu  glittering  coats  and  bi’ocade  tunic.s,  each 
carrying  a metallic  bowl  used  in  religious  services.  I 
must  mention  that  the  function  demands  of  the  .soldiery 
and  priests  the  washing  of  their  bodies  with  warm  water 
on  the  preceding  evening,  and  so  on  that  ])articular 
occasion  those  4’ibetans,  careless  and  negligent  of  bodily 
cleanliness  at  other  times,  are  for  the  fir.st  time  in  the  yt'ar 
almost  decently  clean. 

The  metallic-bowl  party  was  arranged  in  a row  around 
the  drum  party,  and  soon  the  signal  for  the  service  was 
given  by  one  of  the  bowl-men  who  was  ajijiarently  a leader. 
It  was  a ])eculiar  signal,  and  consisted  in  striking  on  the 
bowl  and  starting  a strange  dancing  movement.  On  this 
the  two  parties  beat  their  drums  and  bowls  in  some  sort 
of  tune.  After  this  had  gone  on  for  some  time  the  whole 
party  burst  out  into  a chorus  of  ominous  howls,  not  ludike 
the  roar  of  the  tiger.  As  the  thousand  ])riests  composing 
the  two  ])arties  all  howled  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their 
throats,  the  noise  made  was  sufficiently  loud. 

Aft(‘r  the  howling  jiarties  had  comjileted  their  ]'»art  in 
this  ceremony,  out  marched  a party  of  Nechung  priests, 
those  or-acle-mongers  of  'I'ibet  to  whom  reference  has 
becMi  made  more  than  onc('  already.  'I'he  oracle-mongers’ 
])artv  was  luM-ahh'd  by  a number  of  sacred-sword-bearers 
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ill  two  rowt^,  about  a.  do/tui  in  each.  'I'lie  sword  carried 
measured  about  four  feet  iii  length  and  was  set  off  with 
pieces  of  silk  cloth  of  five  different  colors.  The  sword- 
bearers  were  folloAved  by  the  bearers  of  golden  censers 
and  other  sacred  caskets  or  vessels.  'Phen  followed  the 
oracle-monger,  dressed  cap-n-pie  in  all  the  glittering 
fasliion  which  Tibetan  ingenuity  alone  could  devise. 
He  was  clad  in  gold  brocade  and  wore  head-gear  of 
the  saine  cloth.  He  behaved  like  a man  stricken  wdth  palsy, 
was  sup])orted  right  and  left  by  an  assistant,  and  his 
eyes  were  shut.  Grasping  like  a fish  out  of  water  and  walking 
with  a tottering  gait  not  unlike  that  of  a man  -who 
has  lost  his  power  of  locomotion  through  too  much  liquor, 
the  Nechung  slowly  emerged  from  the  Hall.  By  the 
ignorant  ])opulace  he  was  greeted  as  an  object  of  venera- 
tion, but  there  w^ere  seen  not  a small  number  of  priests  and 
laymen  who  looked  upon  this  peculiar  appearance  of 
the  Nechung  wdth  eyes  of  undisguised  disgust. 

Idle  part  assigned  to  this  Lama  fanatic  is  one  of 
semi-divine  character,  he  being  required  to  act  as  a guard- 
ian angel,  to  prevent  aii}^  mishaps  occurring  during 
the  ceremony  of  the  ^ Sword  Festival  ’. 

Last  of  all  slowly  marched  forth  the  jirocession  of  the 
Ganden  Ti  Rinpoche.  I saw  him  under  a capacious  and 
hio’hly  decorated  awning  which  is  the  same  sort  of 
umbrella  as  that  of  the  Grand  Lama.  He  was  attired  in  the 
ceremonial  robe  befitting  his  rank  of  Ti  Rinpoche.  His 
appearance  ivas  highly  impressive  and  even  those  priests 
who  had  viewed  the  oracle-mongers  with  well-deserved 
scorn  were  seen  in  attitudes  of  sincere  respect.  That  was 
also  my  sentiment  as  my  eyes  met  him ; for  he  truly  im- 
pressed me  as  a living  Buddha,  d’o  the  dd  Rinjioche  was 
entrusted  the  most  important  function  in  this  ceremony, 
the  hurling  of  the  sacred  sw'ord  in  order  to  avert  any  evil 
sjiirits  that  may  obstruct  the  prosperous  reign  of  the 
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Lliinese  I'iiuperor.  VV^itli  tliis  swui'd-hurliiig'  tlie  ccreiiiuny 
was  brought  to  a close. 

Though  ill  principle  this  cereiiioiiy  concludes  the 
Monlain,  in  practice  it  comes  to  an  end  only  on  the 
following  morning  and  with  a custom  of  ])ractical  utility — 
that  of  carrying  stones  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Kichu 
which  flows  by  Lhasa,  and  is  often  liable  to  overflow  and 
Hood  the  city.  'I’lie  stones  required  for  this  purpose 
are  brought  by  the  country  ])eo])le,  and  are  sold  at  ten  or 
twenty  .se)t  a piece,  and  each  jiriest  or  citizen  who  attends 
the  ceremony  buys  one  or  two  such  stones  and  conveys 
them  to  the  banks  either  on  his  own  back  or  by  hired 
carriers.  The  stones  thus  conveyed  to  the  banks  are 
supposed  to  jiossess  the  effect  of  atoning  for  their  sins, 
'rhe  banks  must  acquire  great  strength  in  conseipience  of 
this  stone-piling. 


CHAPTER  LXXVL 

Tlie  Tibetan  Soldiery. 

ilic  stiuiding  army  of  Tihet  is  said  to  consist  of  five 
tlioiisaml  men,  l)ut  from  my  own  observation  1 think  tliis 
number  somewliat  exaggerated.  In  any  case,  it  is  liardly 
sufficient  to  protect  a countiy  containing  six  millions  of  in- 
habitants against  foreign  invasion  and  civil  commotion. 
However,  in  'I’ibet  social  order  is  not  kept  by  soldiers,  nor 
by  the  despotic  power  of  the  rulei'.  Religion  is  the  force 
that  keeps  the  country  in  good  order,  ddie  mass  of  the 
peo])le  would  never  take  arms  against  the  Pope  whom  they 
believe  to  be  a living  Buddha.  This  idea  is  so  thoroughly 
infused  into  them  that  there  have  been  really  very  few 
cases  of  rebellion  in  Tibet,  hence  there  is  no  necessit^^  for  a 
great  number  of  soldiers.  The  history  of  the  country  testi- 
fies that  civil  commotions  take  place  only  when  the  chief 
Lama  has  died,  and  the  new  master  is  too  jmung  to  take 
up  the  Government  for  himself,  and  so  leaves  the  entire 
business  t(j  the  ^Vgent  and  Ministers,  who  abuse  their  2)ower, 
or  when  the  regent  tyrannises  over  and  offends  the  })eo})le. 
But  when  the  master  is  old  enough  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
country  he  is  revered  as  a living  Buddha,  against  whom  no 
one  ])rotests.  Minor  difficulties  may  arise,  but  they  are  easily 
settled  witliout  recourse  to  arms.  The  real  causes  that 
have  made  Tibet  feel  the  necessity  of  having  a standing 
army  have  been  her  two  cpiarrels  with  Nepal  and  one  with 
British  India.  Since  then  Tibet  has  ever  had  a regular  army, 
distributed  as  follows  : at  Lhasa  oue  thousand  men,  at 
Shiga tze  two  thousand,  at  'I'ingri,  an  important  fort  on  the 
Nepal  fnmtier,  nominally  five  hundred  but  })ossibly  only 
three  hundred  (there  are  several  hundred  Chinese  soldiers 
here),  five  hundred  at  Gyantze,  five  hundred  at  Dam,  and 
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Hiiotlier  five  luiiulrecl  at  Mankliaiii,  iiuikiiig  five  tliuusaiid  in 
all.  'J’lie  Chinese  soldiers  stationed  in  the  country  nuinher 
two  thousand  altogether,  and  ai-e  distributed  equalh’  at 
the  four  places — Lhasa,  'J'ingri,  Shigatze,  and  Tonio.  Lvery 
five  hundred  '^I’ibetan  soldiers  are  under  a chief  called  De 
-Bon.  The  lower  officers  are  one  for  every  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  one  for  every  twenty-five  and  one  for  every  five. 

'I'he  'Pibetan  soldiers  receive  only  one  bushel  of  barley  a 
month  as  salarv.  d'hev  have  no  reofular  barracks  to  live  in 
together,  but  live  in  ordinary  residences  which,  however, 
are  built  at  the  cost  of  the  citizens.  'I’hey  are  scattered 
throughout  the  city,  and  keep  stores  or  carry  on  any  kind 
of  trade,  as  do  the  common  people.  'I’hey  are  obliged  to 
do  some  kind  of  work,  for  they  cannot  keep  their  Avives 
and  children  on  the  one  bushel  of  barley  a month.  But 
they  are  free  from  house-rent,  and  1 have  often  heard  the 
citizens  coinplain  of  the  burden  of  building  houses  for  the 
soldiers.  The  Chinese  soldiers  also  live  in  ordinary  houses 
like  the  Tibetans,  and  are  exempt  from  rent. 

In  return  for  his  paltry  remuneration,  the  Tibetan  soldier 
has  to  be  di-illed  four  or  five  times  a month,  and  to  be  ju’c- 
sent  at  the  great  manoeuvres  once  a year.  'Phe  mameu- 
vres  are  held  in  the  vicinity  of  a little  village  called  Dabchi, 
Avhich  lies  ahout  two  miles  north  of  Lha-sa  on  the  I'oad 
leading  to  the  Hei’a  monastery.  In  the  village  there  is  a 
shrine  of  Kwanti  (a  Chinese  Avar-dod)  Avhom  the  'I'ibetans 
call  (xesergi  Gyalpo  (saffron  king),  and  Avho  is  much  revered 
as  a God  for  driving  aAvay  evil  spirits,  though  the  Chinese 
settlers  form  the  greater  ])roportion  of  his  actual  Avorshi])- 
pers.  Close  by  there  is  another  tem]de  called  by  the  name 
of  the  A’illage,  in  Avhich  live  j)riests  Avho  take  the  .ser- 
vices at  the  Kwanti  shrine.  Many  objects  of  interest  ai-e 
ke])t  in  the  shi'ine,  but  the  most  curious  things  are  the 
images  of  blue  demons,  red  demons,  and  other  inhabitants 
of  hell,  all  arranged  as  if  they  were  retainers  of  Kwanti. 
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North  of  this  slirine  there  is  a liig'li  mound  about  one  fur- 
long s(|uare,  with  an  arsenal  standing  in  the  centre.  'J'henee 
s])reads  a vast  plain  five  miles  to  the  nortlp  half  a mile  to 
the  west  and  five  miles  to  the  east.  This  is  the  scene  of 
the  great  ])arade.  Soldiers  are  summoned  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  attend  the  parade,  which  is  usually  held  to- 
wards the  end  of  September  or  the  beginning  of  October, 
when  the  barley  harvest  is  over,  and  the  crojis  safely  out  of 
harm’s  way.  ddie  first  tAvo  days  are  reserved  for  the 
Chinese  soldiers  and  the  folloAving  two  for  the  Tibetan. 
The  review  is  honored  by  the  presence  of  the  And)an  and 
of  the  higher  Tibetan  officers,  Avho  give  prizes  in  money 
ranging  from  fifty  cents  to  five  dollars,  or  sih’er  medals,  to 
any  soldiers  Avho  have  displayed  notable  ability.  In  Tibet 
archery  is  still  considered  an  essential  art  of  warriors,  yet 
artillery  has  recently  been  introduced,  and  is  taught  by 
Chinese  officers  or  by  Tibetans  who  have  been  educated 
in  India.  The  'Fibetan  artillery  does  not  amount  to 
much. 

My  OAvn  observations  lead  me  to  suspect  the  Amlor  of  the 
Chinese  and  Tibetan  soldiers,  and  I doubt  Avhether  they  can 
claim  to  haA^e  any  more  strength  than  the  ordinary  citizens. 
.\mong  the  Chinese  soldiers  pale  countenances  are  A^ery 
common,  and  though  the  Tibetan  soldiers  look  stouter,  in 
courage  I can  see  no  difference.  The  cause  of  their  insig- 
nificance is  to  be  traced  to  the  difficulty  they  have  in  living 
n])on  their  small  pay.  ddie  Avarrior-priests  are  far  more 
soldier-like  than  the  regular  soldiers ; they  have  no  AviA^es  nor 
children  to  take  care  of,  and  liaA^e  therefore  nothing  to 
fear.  They  are  indeed  far  more  estimable  than  the 
professional  soldiers,  Avhose  first  business  in  time  of  Avar  is 
to  plunder  the  natiA^es  instead  of  serving  the  country. 
'Phis  is  all  because  the  soldiers  haA’e  families,  a fact  Avhich 
in  my  opinion  is  the  greatest  hindrance  to  Avarlike  purposes. 
'Phe  ’Pibetans  are  emotional  by  nature,  and  out  of  such 
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jieople,  osjiecially  when  tliey  also  Inive  to  support  families, 
it  is  no  easy  task  to  make  a hrave  army. 

One  exce])tion  must  he  imnUA — the  peo])le  of  Kham.  Out- 
wardly wild,  they  are  natural  soldiers.  In  this  district  all 
the  inhabitants,  not  excluding'  the  women,  may  he  called 
tighters.  'I’heir  usual  vocations  are  trading,  farming,  and 
cattle-raising,  hut  their  favorite  profession  is  robbery. 
'This  is  thehusiness most  admired  by  all;  theydeemit  a gi-eat 
honor  to  defeat  othei'  trilies  and  kill  as  many  foes  as  they 
can.  In  Kham  they  have  robber-songs  as  we  have  war- 
songs:  songs  in  whicdi  the  ])eople  take  much  delight,  even 
the  children  singing  the  lively  airs  to  which  they  are  fitted  ; 
and  as  there  are  no  war-songs  in  Tibet  the  robber-songs  of 
Kham  are  substituted  for  them.  Here  is  one  : 

1,  Uiioii  t.lio.so  bouiidlc.ss  |ilateau.\,  <<ivoii  with  <rrass  ; 

.Vloiiij  those  .slopiiifj  tortuous  i)athl(‘Ss  ])aths  ; 

Amidst  those  i)oiutod  hornlike  rocky  steei)s 
My  char;;er  iron-hoofed  I bestride  • 

With  daring  valor  to  attack  my  foes. 

2.  When  hail-storms  rage  theur  fiercest  round  my  head, 

VV^ith  all  their  stones  like  bullets  ))elting  me, 

.'Vnd  when  tempestuous  snow-drifts  roll  in  rage, 

Like  mighty  greedy  waves  engulfing  mo, 

1 fear  not — nay  the.so  ])crils  great  1 like 
To  brave;  foi',  clad  in  iron  boots  my  feet, 

I headlong  rush,  stout-hearted  as  1 am. 

Unwed,  assured  of  linal  victory. 

a.  My  wife,  my  children  and  my  parents  dear 

Are  not  my  refuge  here  ; 1 trust  not  them  ; 
iMy  refuge  only  is  my  sjjirit  brave 

.Adventurous,  that  can  resist  and  stand 
Against  misfortunes  and  e'en  dangers  tlire. 

'I'lui.so  songs  all  begin  with  A,  la,  la,  la  ; la,  la,  la,  mo 
and  end  with  la,  la,  mo,  la;  la,  la,  la,  mo.  Once  when 
1 met  a Tibefttn  soldier  of  my  actpmintanet',  1 asked  wliy 
tlu'V  used  robber-songs  instetnl  of  Imving  wttr-songs  of  their 
own.  lie  was  a ttilkative  kind  of  man  and  proceeded  to 
('xplain  in  a.n  oriitorietil  tout'. 
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As  you  well  know,  tlio  ineaniiiy  of  tlie  sonj^s  is  vcmt  good 
ami  noble;  it  is  tlie  courage  praised  in  songs  like  these  that 
strengthens  a country.  Hut  even  good  songs,  wlien  used 
for  robbeiy,  are  indeed  wicked  weapons,  and  the  singers 
thereof  great  sinners,  ddiey  are  the  same  songs,  but  how 
o-i-eat  is  the  difference  in  their  results  ! In  one  case  they 
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promote,  and  in  the  othei-  they  destroy,  humanity  and 
rigliteonsness.’’ 
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CHAPTER  LXXVIJ. 

Tibetan  Finance. 

I shall  next  hrietly  descrihe  the  finance  of  the  'j'ihetaii 
Government.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this 
subject  is  extremely  comjdicated  and  hardly  admits  of 
accurate  ex})lanation  even  by  financial  ex])erts,  for 
nobody  except  the  Kevemu'  Officials  can  form  an  aj)proxi- 
mate  idea  of  the  revenue  and  ex])enditure  t)f  the  Govern- 
ment. All  that  I could  ^et  from  the  Minister  of  Finance 
was  that  a considerable  margin  of  difference  exi.sted  accord- 
ing to  the  year.  This  must  partly  come  from  the  facr  that 
taxes  are  ])aid  in  kind,  and  as  the  market  is  neces.sarily 
subject  to  fluctuation  even  in  such  an  ('xclusive  ])lace 
as  'I'ibet,  the  Goveruiuent  cannot  always  realise 
the  same  amount  (jf  money  IVom  the  sate  of  gi-ain  and 
other  commodities  collected  by  the  Revenue  authorities. 
Of  cour.se  anything  like  statistical  i-eturns  are  unknown 
in  Tibet,  and  my  task  being  hampered  by  such  serious 
drawbacks,  I can  only  give  here  a short  account  of  how 
the  taxes  are  collected,  how  they  are  ])aid  and  by  what 
portion  of  the  ])eo])le,  and  how  the  revimue  thus  collect- 
ed is  disbursed,  and  such  matters,  whi(di  li{‘  on  the 
surface  so  that  1 could  easily  observe  aud  investigate  them. 

'The  'rreasury  l)e])artment  of  the  Ra])al  Government  is 
called  Lahrang  ChiniJto,  which  means  the  large  Kitchen  of 
the  Lama.  It  is  so-called,  because  various  kinds  of  sta))les 
are  carried  in  there  as  duty  from  the  land  under  his 
direct  jtirisdiction,  and  from  landlords  holding  under  a 
sort  of  feudal  tenure.  .Vs  there  are  no  such  conveniences 
as  drafts  or  money  orders,  the.se  staples  have  to  lie  trans- 
ported directly  from  each  district  to  the  (*entral  tiH'asurv, 
whatevcM’  the  distiinco.  Hut  the  taxpayer  has  om*  solace; 
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he  can  easily  obtain,  on  liis  way  to  the  treasury,  the 
service  of  post-liorses,  such  service  on  such  occasions  being 
conipnlsor}'.  'I  lie  articles  thus  collected  consist  of  barley, 
wheat,  beaus,  back-wheat,  meal  and  butter.  But  from 
districts  in  which  custom-houses  are  established  various 
other  things,  such  as  coral  gems,  cotton,  Avoolleu  and 
silk  goods,  raisins  and  peaches  are  accepted.  Other 
districts  pay  animal-skins,  and  thus  the  large  Kitchen 
is  an  ^ omnium  gatherum.’  Truly  a strange  method  of 
collecting  taxes  ! 

One  ])eculiarity  in  Tibet  is  the  use  of  an  abundant 
variety  of  weights  and  measures  ; there  are  twenty  scales 
for  weighing  meal,  and  thirty-two  boxes  for  measuring 
grain.  Bo-chik  is  the  name  given  to  a box  of  the  average 
size,  and  it  measures  about  half  a bushel.  But  tax-col- 
lectors use,  when  necessity  arises,  measures  half  as  large 
or  half  as  small  as  these,  so  that  the  largest  measure 
holds  three  quarters  of  a bushel,  while  the  smallest  holds 
a quarter.  The  small  ones  are  generally  used  to  measure 
the  staples  from  provinces  such  as  the  native  place  of 
the  Dalai  Lama,  or  such  as  have  personal  relations  to  some 
high  officials  of  the  Government.  Thus,  though  a faA'ored 
district  is  supposed  to  pay  the  same  number  of  bushels  as 
the  others,  it  pays  in  reality  only  one-half  of  Avhat  the 
most  unfortunate  district  has  to  pay.  Nor  is  the  measure 
used  for  one  district  a fixed  one;  it  may  change  from  year 
to  year.  Suppose  one  of  the  most  favored  districts  has 
produced  a great  rascal,  or  rebel,  or  has  done  anything 
that  dis]>leases  the  GoA'ernment.  The  Avhole  people  of 
that  district  are  responsible  for  it;  they  are  obliged  to  pay 
by  the  largest  measure,  that  is,  twice  as  much  as  they  did 
in  the  preceding  y(*ar.  Thus  the  various  kinds  of  offences 
make  it  necessary  to  have  thirty-two  varieties  of  measures 
and  twenty  of  weight.  It  is  to  be  noted  however  that 
when  the  Government  has  to  dispose  of  those  stuffs,  it  never 
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uses  tlie  larger uieasures,  tliuug'h  if  tuosiuall  ouesare  used,  it 
certaiuly  causes  ceiu]:)laiiits  oii  the  ])ai't  of  the  buyers;  lieuee 
the  middle-sized  ones  are  mostly  used.  All  expenses  of 
CJovernment,  such  as  salaries  for  priests  and  ottieers  and 
wages  for  mechanics  and  tradesmen  in  its  service  are  jjaid 
with  an  average  measure. 

'J'he  chief  expense  of  the  (Government  is,  aslhav'e  stated 
before,  that  for  the  service  of  the  Jbiddha  Shakyamuni.  'I'he 
money  used  for  the  re])airing  of  temples  and  towers,  and 
for  the  [)urchase  of  stone  lanteiais  and  other  furniture 
amounts  to  a large  sum  ; but  by  far  the  greater  })roportion 
is  spent  for  butter,  which  is  used  instead  of  oil  foj-  the 
myriads  of  lights  which  are  kept  buiaiing  day  and  night. 
'I'he  stands  arranged  in  rows  in  the  temple  of  the  Jbuldha 
in  Lhasa  alone  number  no  less  than  two  thousand  five 
hundred  and  in  .some  s])ecial  cases  ten  thousand  or  even 
a hundred  thousand  lamps  are  lighted,  all  of  them  burn- 
ing butter  of  a high  ])rice.  In  'J'ibet  the  substitution  of 
vegetable  oil  for  mal  is  considered,  not  exactly  sin,  but 
at  least  a ])ollution  and  desecration  of  Buddha;  not  a,  few 
Lamas  leave  a clause  in  their  wills  thatrapeseed  oil  should 
not  be  offered  for  their  souls  after  death.  In  front  of  the 
image  of  the  Buddha  in  Lhasa  are  ])laced  twenty-four 
large  light-stands  of  ])ure  gold.  'I'hese  and  some  others 
have  big  oil-holders,  large  enough  to  hold  five  gallons 
of  mal.  Almost  all  the  mal  used  for  the  service  of  the 
Buddha  is  furnished  by  the  'Preasury  of  the  (Tovernment, 
though  a small  part  of  it  is  offered  by  religious  ])eo])le. 

(lostly  mal  u.sed,  in  former  times,  to  be  offered  by  Mongol- 
ians, to  the  great  relief  of  the  Papal  'i'l-easury,  but  the 
offering  has  ri'cently  been  stopped  (mtirely.  'I'he  burdens 
of  the  'I'ibetan  peo[)le  themselves  have  been  proportion- 
ately incrc’ased,  but  as  the  ii.xed  rate  of  the  tax  can- 
not be  increased  the  bigger  measures  are  used  move 
frecpiently. 
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111  cucli  province  there  are  two  jilaees  where  tlie  collection 
of  taxes  is  made  tor  the  (Government,  one  of  which  is  the 
temple,  and  the  other  the  Local  (Government  office;  for  the 
])eo})le  are  divided  into  two  classes  : (1)  those  who  are 
governed  by  the  temple  and  (2)  those  who  are  governed 
by  the  Local  Government.  They  })ay  their  taxes  to  the 
Central  Government  through  their  respective  (Governors, 
in  each  local  district,  there  is  what  is  called  a Zong.  This 
was  originally  a castle  built  for  Avarlike  })nr])oses,  bnt  in 
time  of  ])eace  it  serves  as  a Government  office,  where  all 
the  functions  of  Government  are  carried  on,  so  taxes  are 
also  collected  there,  'hhe  Zong  is  almost  always  found 
standing  on  the  top  of  a hillock  of  about  three  hundred 
feet  and  a Zong])on  (chief  of  the  castle),  generally  a lay- 
man, lives  in  it.  He  is  the  chief  Governor  of  the  distinct 
and  collects  taxes  and  sends  the  things  or  money  he  has 
gathered  to  the  Central  Government.  'Phe  Zongpon  is  not 
paid  by  the  Central  Government  directly,  but  subtracts 
the  equivalent  of  his  pay  from  the  taxes  he  has  collected. 
The  Central  Government  does  not  send  goods  or  money  to 
the  Local  Government  excejit  on  such  few  occasions  as  need 
s])ecial  help  from  the  national  Treasury.  The  peojile 
under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Central  Government 
are  sometimes  made  to  pay  a poll-tax.  The  jieople  who 
belong  to  the  nobility  and  the  higher  class  of  priests  are  of 
course  assessed  by  their  landowners,  but  there  is  no  definite 
regulation  as  to  their  payment  to  the  Central  Government ; 
the  peo])le  of  some  districts  jiay,  while  others  are  exenqit. 

Part  of  the  work  done  by  the  '^I'ibetan  Minister  of  the 
T’reasury  is  the  management  of  the  subscriptions  of  the 
peojile.  hlverything  offered  to  the  Buddhist  'remple 
and  given  to  the  priests  at  the  time  of  the  Great 
Assembly  is  at  once  paid  into  the  Treasury,  to  be 
given  out  only  by  the  order  of  the  Minister  of  that 
department.  Another  business  taken  by  the  Minister 
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is  the  liousehuld  expenses  of  tlie  I^o])e.  These  ex))enses 
nre  not  fixed,  and  the  To])e  can  draw  out  as  iniu  h as  he 
jileases  within  tlie  limit  of  usa^e,  and  Ids  own  moderation. 
It  is  said  that  since  the  accession  of  tlie  ])resent  Pope 
both  the  expenditure  and  the  revenue  have  been  greatly 
increased.  'I'he  Minister  of  the  Treasury  has  also  to  pay 
all  the  .'Salaries  of  officials  and  ])riests  in  the  service  of  the 
Papal  (lovernment.  'I'liese  expenses  for  salaries  are  very 
small,  as  compared  Avith  those  of  other  countries,  but  the 
officials  and  ])rie.sts  derive  an  additional  income  fiom  the 
land  in  their  own  po.s.session. 

Officers  and  jiriests  in  'I'ibet  can  eacdi  borrow  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  from  the  (loveiaiment  at  an  interest  of 
live  per  cent  a year  and  they  can  lend  it  again  at 
fifteen  per  cent,  which  is  the  current  rate  of  interest 
in  Tibet,  though  usurers  sometimes  charge  over  thirty 
per  cent.  Thus  any  officer  can  make  at  least  ten 
per  cent  on  fifteen  hundred  dollars  Avithout  running 
much  risk.  If  an  officer  or  priest  fails  to  rejiay 
the  loan  the  amount  is  not  subtracted  from  his  next 
year’s  loan.  Compound  interest  is  unknown  in  Tibet  how- 
CAmr  long  the  debtor  may  prolong  his  payment ; it  is  for- 
bidden by  the  laAv.  Another  subsidy  given  by  the 
(TOA'ernment  is  six  dollai’s  extra  pay  jier  annum  to  each 
jiriest  of  the  Three  Great  'I’emples.  In  this  connexion  it 
must  also  be  stated  that  the  I’liree Great  Temples  just  men- 
tioned receive  a vast  amount  of  mal  from  the  Government. 

The  sup})lementary  resources  of  the  Pope’s  revenue  are 
subscriptions  from  the  members  and  laymen,  the  leases 
from  meadoAv-lands  in  his  ])ersonal  jiossession,  and  ju’ofits 
acquired  by  his  oavu  trading,  which  is  carried  on  by  his 
own  caravans.  'Phe  Pojie’s  caravans  must  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  'Freasury  Department. 

’Fhe  n'reasury  of  the  Grand  Lama  Is  called  Che  Ijabrang, 
Avhich  means  the  Lama’s  kitchen  on  the  hill,  because  the 
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Lania’.s  palace  is  located  on  a hill.  It  is  called  Potala  mid 
the  place  is  a castle,  a tenpde,  and  a jmlace  at  once.  A.s  a 
castle  it  has  no  equal  in  ^Pibet,  in  view  of  the  strength  of  its 
fortifications;  as  a tenqde,  it  can  look  down  upon  all  other 
lamaseries  of  the  country  for  eleg’ance  and  gandiness.  As 
a palace,  of  course  there  is  no  building  that  snrjiasses 
it.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  there  is  a de])lorable  defect 
in  its  water  supply.  Within  the  high  walls  that 
defend  the  dwellers  from  the  attacks  of  an  enemy 
there  is  no  well  or  spring  whatever.  ^Phe  people 
have  to  go  far  away  to  get  a bucket  of  water  from 
a well  which  can  only  be  reached  by  descending  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  stone  steps  and  crossing 
another  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  level  ground.  To  reach  the 
top  of  the  hill  one  has  to  climb  another  three  hundred  feet, 
making  the  joiume}^  three  cpiarters  of  a mile  altogether. 
It  is  of  course  no  easy  work  for  the  residents  to  cany 
water  so  far,  and  there  are  therefore  many  workers  who 
make  it  their  business  to  do  this  for  them,  charging  about 
twelve  cents  per  man  a month.  The  aristocratic  priests,  who 
bear  the  title  of  NamgyaJ  Taf.snng,  live  in  one  part  of  the 
castle  and  number  one  hundred  and  sixtj’-five.  They 
represent  the  highest  type  of  the  Tibetan  priesthood  and 
are  all  selected  Avith  great  care,  eA'en  physique  and 
])hysiognomy  being  taken  into  con.sideration.  They  live 
in  good  style  at  the  PopeA  personal  cost. 

'Phe  property  of  the  (Irand  Lama,  after  his  death,  is 
divided  in  the  folloAving  Avay  : One-half  of  the  ])ropertv 
(in  fact  a little  more  than  half)  has  to  be  divided  among 
his  relatiA^es  in  his  native  place,  and  the  remaining  half  is 
distributed  as  gifts  among  the  priests  of  the  Great  Tenijiles 
and  those  of  the  Ne^v  Sect.  In  the  case  of  an  ordinarv 
priest,  if  he  leaves  iiroperty  worth  five  thousand  dollars 
about  four  thousand  is  used  in  gifts  to  the  ])riests  and 
for  the  expense  of  lights,  and  almost  all  the  remaining 
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tliousaiul  is  used  for  liis  funeral  exjienses,  lea\'iufr  pcu’liaps 
three  hundred  to  Ids  discd])les.  In  cases  when  a ))riest 
leaves  very  little  money,  his  disciples  are  obliged  to 
borrow  money  to  sn])])ly  the  want  of  gifts  and  money  for 
lights  in  his  honoi‘ — a custom  entirely  foreign  to  the 
laity. 


CHAPTER  LXXVIII. 

Future  of  the  Tibetan  Religions. 

1'lie  I’ibetans  are  essentially  a religious  ])eople.  Forongn- 
ers  call  tliein  superstitions^  and  indeed  iny  own  observa- 
tion also  testities  that  their  faith  is  veritably  a mass  of 
superstition.  Yet  it  would  be  inaccurate  to  say  that  there  is 
no  truth  in  their  religion.  A small  but  ])recious  jewel  is 
often  found  among  useless  rubbish  ; wise  men  will  not 
throw  away  the  jewel  along  with  the  rabbish,  even  though 
it  may  not  be  found  at  the  first  glance.  1 can  find  at  least 
two  precious  things  in  the  creed  of  the  'Pibetans.  One  of 
them  is  that  they  recognise  the  existence  of  a superhuman 
being  who  protects  us.  'Idiey  are  also  sure  of  the  possibi- 
lity of  communication  with  this  being  by  dint  of  religious 
faith.  It  is  true  that  they  have  several  unreasonable  rites 
of  worshi]),  which  may  be  compared  to  the  rubbish  round 
the  jewel,  but  in  the  midst  of  them  they  ki\ow  that  Buddha 
is  all  love,  that  He  removes  calamities  fi-om  us,  and  makes 
us  happy  at  length.  They  also  recognise  the  existence  of 
deities  subject  to  the  emotions  of  anger,  and  ready  to 
])unish  those  that  offend  them;  but  even  ignorant  'ribetans 
know  the  difference  between  the  Hods  and  the  Buddha,  the 
former  to  be  feared,  and  the  latter  simply  an  object  of 
gratitude. 

I’he  other  ])recious  thing  I can  point  out  is  their  belief 
in  the  law  of  cause  and  effect.  According  to  tins  law,  each 
deed  is  rewarded  according  to  its  deserts  ; whatever  vices 
one  commits  will  be  followed  by  suffering ; on  the  other 
hand,  every  man  shall  enjoy  the  result  of  the  good  that  he 
has  done.  They  also  believe  that  the  law  of  cause  and 
effect  is  everlasting,  the  seed  making  the  fruit,  and  the 
fruit  the  seed,  and  so  on  for  ever.  In  the  same  way,  they 
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think,  our  mind  is  imjierisluible,  aud  often  reproduced  in 
the  world.  Thus  far  their  faitli  is  wortliy  enougli,  but  tlie 
doctrine  of  transmigration,  of  which  they  have  a too  firm  con- 
viction, is  apt  to  lead  to  superstition.  'I'lie  Tibetans  often 
reallv  tliink  such  and  such  Lamas  have  Vieen  born  aofain 
in  sncli  and  such  places.  Ibit  the  jirecions  Buddhist  creed 
that  one’s  mind  and  body  are  everlastingly  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  and  self-compensation  is 
so  thoroughly  taught  to  every  'Pibetan  from  his  childhood 
by  his  mother,  that  the  home  lessons  of  the  Tibetan  child- 
ren almost  alwavs  take  the  form  of  sermons  on  their  mvth- 
ology  and  mi.scellaneous  stories  connected  with  Buddhism. 
In  sooth.  Buddhism  is  so  deejdy  ingrained  in  the  country 
that  no  other  religion  can  e.xist  in  Tibet,  unless  it  be  ex- 
plained by  the  light  of  Buddhism.  'I'hu.s,  the  Old  Bon 
religion  has  been  gi-eatly  moditied  and  has  indeed  entirely 
lost  its  original  form  and  been  replaced  by  the  New  Bonism, 
which  re.sembles  the  Byobii  Shinto  of  Japan,  in  which  the 
Sun  (xod  is  interpreted  as  the  incarnation  of  Buddha  ; but 
the  'Pibetan  goes  further  than  the  Ryobn  Shintoist  did.  By 
Bon  is  meant  Shinnyo  or  'Pruth,  or  rather  the  incarnation 
of  Shinnyo,  and  it  is  considered  to  be  one  branch  of 
Buddhism. 

One  of  the  things  which  most  struck  me  was  that 
Muhammadani.sm  is  found  in  ’Pibet,  mostlv  among  the 
Chinese  and  the  descendants  of  the  immigrants  from 
Kashmir.  'Pliey  number  about  three  hundred  in  Idiasa 
and  Shigatze,  cling  pertinaciously  to  their  doctrines,  and 
liav(^  two  tem])les  in  the  suburbs  of  Lhasa,  with  two 
cmneteries  on  the  side  of  a distant  mountain.  One  of  the 
temi)les  is  for  the  Musulmans  from  Kashmir,  and  the 
other  for  the  Chinese.  It  is  rather  strange  to  .see  the 
calm  existence  of  Muhammadani.sm  in  a country  where 
Ihiddhi.sm  is  so  predominant.  One  thing  that  the  Musul- 
mans in  Tibet  sav  is  verv  striking.  'Phev  declare  that 
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according'  to  tlieir  religion  there  exist  previous  nnd  future 
worlds,  but  tluit  man  is  reborn  as  man,  never  as  a lower 
animal,  as  Buddhism  says,  and  that  the  final  destiny  of 
the  human  soul  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  or  Hell.  I once 
ai’gued  with  some  of  the  Muhammadans  that  no  such 
doctrine  as  tramsmigration  is  to  be  found  in  the  Koran,  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  the  future  world,  but  none  about 
the  past.  Then  I sus})ected  that  it  might  have  been 
adopted  from  the  Christian  religion,  for  in  the  bible  the 
subj  ect  is  just  touched  on.  Hut  I doubted  whether  any 
doctrine  of  that  sort  had  ever  been  pronounced  n])on  by 
the  Muhammadaii  Kalifate.  When  they  heard  me  s{)eak 
thus  they  simply  said  : There  is,  there  really  is,  the 
doctrine  of  future  and  previous  worlds  in  the  Muhammadan 
religion,”  and  they  said  it  with  a straight  face.  They  really 
seemed  to  think  so,  but  I think  it  a modification  derived 
from  Buddhism. 

Of  late  Christian  missionaries  have  been  trying  to  intro- 
duce their  religion  into  Tibet,  and  I can  but  admire  their 
undaunted  spirit.  But  the  country  does  not  admit  any 
foreigners,  so  their  utmost  efforts  have  no  effect  on  the 
interior.  They  attem])t  therefore  to  convert  the  Tibetans 
Avho  come  to  Darjeeling,  or  those  who  live  about  Sikkim. 
For  these  purposes  hundreds  of  thoiisands  of  dollars  liaA'e 
already  been  spent,  and  the  bible  and  many  other  reli- 
gious books  have  been  translated  into  the  Tibetan  language, 
'riiere  are  also  many  books  written  iii  Tibetan  against 
Buddhism.  As  soon  as  Darjeeling  was  opened  to  foreigners, 
the  first  pioneers  to  the  town  were  the  Christian  mission- 
aries, and  ever  since  they  have  been  preaching  their 
religion  with  utmost  zeal. 

Notwithstanding  all  their  endeavors,  Christian  missions 
have  been  so  far  a failure.  The  so-called  meiubers  are 
false  members,  and  the  more  earnest  are  not  genuine 
Tibetans,  but  Sikkimese  who  })reteiid  to  be  Tibetans. 
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It  CHU  truly  be  said  that  tliere  is  not  a single  'ribetan 
from  the  interior  of  the  eountry  wliu  really  believes  in 
Cliristianity,  tliongli  tliere  are  a few  who  declare  them- 
selves Christian  because  thev  can  thus  yet  a liviny.  (fo 
to  the  house  of  a rejmted  Christian  and  you  will  always 
Hud  in  some  inner  room  of  his  house  the  image  of  Buddha, 
before  wliich  butter-himjis  are  burned  in  secret  day  and 
night.  When  he  goes  out  hejiretends  to  be  a Chi-istian,  and 
on  Sunday  he  carries  his  bible  and  goes  to  churcli  ! Such  a 
Christian  of  course  (juickly  turns  his  liack  u])on 
Christ  when  his  jmcket  is  full,  or  he  is  not  likely 
to  receive  any  more,  d'he  niis.sionaries  make  a mistake 
if  they  think  that  they  can  easily  convert  a Ihiddhist 
into  a Christian ; for  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Let 
me  state  some  fundamental  dift'erences  between  Christi- 
anity and  Buddhism.  By  the  ‘ Knlightenment’  of 
Buddhism  one  obtains  absolute  freedom ; the  greatest 
spiritual  freedom  is  to  be  attained  b}'  one’s  self,  while  in 
Christianity  there  is  an  infinite  power  called  (Jod  who 
prevents  one  from  attaining  absolute  freedom.  Again  the 
nature  of  cause  and  effect  is  not  clear  in  the  Christian 
religion.  1 read  in  the  bible  “ A good  tree  will  bear  good 
fruits  and  a bad  tree  will  bear  bad  fruits.”  'I'herefore  1 
cannot  say  that  the  doctrine  of  cause  and  effect  is  not 
alluded  to  at  all  in  this  religion,  but  its  sco])e  is  limited. 
If  they  would  extend  the  text  and  make  it  a])plicable  to 
previous  and  future  lives,  then  1 think  they  might  open 
the  wav  for  ('hi-istianity  to  reach  the  'Fibetans.  Further- 
more  the  .sentence  “'Phy  faith  has  saved  thee”  of 
(dirist  means  exactly  what  Buddha  meant : “ Of  one’s  own 
deeds,  one’s  own  reward.”  But  it  seeins  to  me  that  the 
trne  meaning  of  the  woials  of  Christ  is  not  fully  developed 
and  that  its  application  is  far  too  narrow.  1 think  this  is 
one  camse  of  the  unpo])ularity  of  Christianity  among  the 
'ribetans,  w'ho  have  a very  deep  belief  in  the  theory  of 
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“ receiving'  according  to  one’s  own  deeds.”  These  are  the 
chief  reasons,  I helieve,  wliy  Christianity  obtains  so  feAv  fol- 
lowers among  the 'ribetans  after  so  many  years  of  hard 
work  by  scores  of  missionaries  at  the  cost  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

To  Slim  up  what  wc  have  seen  : The  predominant 
religion  at  present  is  Buddhism,  and  the  others  are 
tlie  J)OU,  the  -Muhammadan  and  the  Christian.  AVe  have 
seen  how  the  old  pre-Buddhist  Bon  religion  has  been 
transformed  into  the  New  Bon,  which  is  now  looked  upon 
as  a sect  of  Buddhism,  and  how  the  Muhammadan  relisrion 
existing  within  a very  small  sphere  of  influence  has  show]^ 
a gradual  approach  to  Buddhism,  though  unnoticed  by 
themselves.  As  to  the  Christianity  of  Tibet,  it  does  not 
seem  probable  that  it  can  Hourish  in  this  land  unless  the 
present  sectarian  prejudices  of  the  Churches  are  entirely 
removed  and  a new  form  and  attitude  be  given  it,  so  as 
to  adapt  it  to  the  d’ibetan  peo])le.  'I’lie  present  Tibetan 
Buddhism  is  coi'rupt  and  on  the  road  to  decay  ; still  it  has 
some  jewels  in  it,  and  is  almost  naturally  inherent  in  every 
'I’ibetan,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  will  continue  to  be 
predominant  in  the  countiy  by  its  own  via  hievtiae  until  a 
great  man  comes  to  the  front  to  undertake  the  work  of 
religious  reformation  and  to  restate  the  truths  of  the  Creat 
Freedom  of  Buddha. 


(’HAPTEH  I.XXLX. 

The  Beginning  of  the  Disclosure  of  the 

Secret. 

Oil  the  30th  of  April  lUOl,  'i’sa  Ruiig-ba,  who  had  left  for 
India  in  tlie  jireeeding  year,  came  hack.  He  was  a 
Tibetan  merchant,  to  wliom  1 had  entrusted  tlie  letters  to 
my  teacher  Sarat  Chandra  l_)as  at  Darjeeling  and  to  a 
Lama  called  Shabdung  of  the  same  town.  He  had 
also  been  trusted  with  the  business  of  posting  a letter  to 
my  native  country.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  he  at  once  sent 
for  me,  but  his  messenger  could  not  find  me  at  Sera,  for 
1 was  at  the  treasury-minister’s  on  that  day,  and  it  was 
rather  late  when  I heard  of  his  return.  So  early  the  ne.xt 
morning  1 started  for  his  house,  e.xpecting  to  receive 
answers  from  my  old  acquaintances  in  Darjeeling.  After 
exchanging  a few  happy  words  he  said  to  me  : “ At  the 
time  when  I reached  Darjeeling,  both  your  teacher  and 
the  Lama  were  away.  So  i had  to  carry  the  letters  with 
me  all  the  way  to  Calcutta.  On  my  way  home,  when  1 
came  back  to  Darjeeling  I found  both  of  them  at  home, 
and  handed  them  the  letters.  Sarat  told  me  to  call  on  him 
again  two  days  after  to  receive  his  answer.  Hut  1 could 
not  see  him  again,  because  1 had  bought  a large  (piantity 
of  iron  by  the  secret  order  of  the  Government,  and  if  the 
fact  had  become  known  to  the  Indian  Government  I 
should  have  been  arrested.  'I’lierefore  I could  not  stay 
long  at  Darjeeling  and  determined  to  start  the  next  day 
without  securing  an  answer  from  vSarat.  But  here  is  the 
answer  from  Lama  Shabdung,  who  wrote  it  on  the  same 
day.”  Saying  this  he  handed  me  a letter.  In  the 
letter,  it  was  stated  that  the  letter  to  my  teacher  had 
been  handed  to  him  and  another  to  my  home  had  been 
registered.  He  also  thanked  me  for  my  present  to  him. 
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(111  'Pibet  it  is  customary  to  annex  some  present  to  a letter, 
and  if  nothing'  suitable  can  be  found,  they  enclose  a piece 
of  thin  silk  cloth,  a ‘ Kata,’  and  as  I had  acted  in  accord- 
ance with  this  custom  when  I sent  my  letter  to  him,  he 
thanked  me  for  that,  and  as  a return  present  sent  me  some 
European  sugar  and  a few  other  things).  As  we  talked  I 
heard  of  the  I’ransvaal  war  and  various  other  items  of 
news  from  Darjeeling. 

The  13th  of  May  (the  4th  of  April  by  the  'J’ibetan 
calendar)  was  a grand  day  for  Lhasa,  for  on  that  day  the 
Grand  Lama  Panchen  Rinpoche,  or  the  second  Pope  of 
'J’ashi  Lhunpo  in  the  city  of  Shigatze  in  the  Tsan  Province 
was  to  come  up  to  Lhasa.  He  had  completed  his  twentieth 
year  and  was  qualified  to  receive  what  in  Tibetan  is  called 
the  Nyen-zok,  which  means  investiture  or  ^ the  deliverance 
of  the  Commands’.  He  was  now  coming  to  the  capital 
to  receive  the  ceremony  from  the  Pope  Tubten  Gyam  Tso  in 
Lhasa.  The  ceremony  is  regarded  as  one  of  great  impor- 
tance, in  nowise  second  to  the  “ Nyen-zok  ” day  of  the  in- 
vestiture or  Hhe  Deliverance  of  the  Commands  of  the  Order’ 
of  the  Pope  himself.  The  citizens,  men  and  women,  young  and 
old,  all  went  out  to  welcome  the  young  prelate  to  Lhasa  and 
1 was  also  present  in  the  crowd,  accompanied  by  Li  Tsu-shu, 
a Chinese  apothecary,  and  his  children.  'I’he  procession  of 
the  day  was  magnificent  and  as  splendid  as  was  expected, but 
was  not  much  different  from  that  which  I saw  at  Shigatze. 
On  our  way  back  I met  Tsa  Rong-ba,  who  invited  me  to  tea 
at  his  house.  I accepted,  and  was  sitting  comfortably  in  his 
house,  when  a Til)etan  gentleman  came  in.  The  man  was 
introduced  to  me  as  the  Chief  of  the  Pope’s  caravan,  by 
the  name  of  Takbo  Tunbai  Choen  Joe.  He  also  worked 
(as  1 learned  afterward)  as  an  agent  of  the  Government  for 
buying  iron  and  other  articles  as  Tsa  Rong-ba  did,  and  they 
were  old  acquaintances.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the  house 
he  stared  at  me  with  his  sharp  eyes  for  a long  time.  As 
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I looked  at  liiiii  1 jiido'ed  liiin  to  1)0  a black-lic'aided  tiiaii, 
but  at  the  same  time  1 n'coo'uisc'd  tlie  prc'seiiee  of  great 
smartness. 

Presently  be  came  close  to  me.  Jn  the  room  were  Tsa 
]|ono'-l);i  and  bis  wife,  and  I saw  that  the  greatest  danger  was 
brewing.  Bat  liei'e  J mast  diverge  to  tell  a long  story,  d'sa 
Kong-ba  bad  looked  upon  me  with  great  bo])e,  as  my  iiiHn- 
ence  increased,  liecanse  be  tbongbt  if  I became  a family  doc- 
tor of  the  Po])e  bewonld  derive  tberefrom  great  beneftt  and 
])rofit,  and  when  be  retarned  from  India  be  foand  my  fame 
as  a doctor  greatly  increased.  Some  ])eo])le  bad  exaggerated 
my  re])atation  ; if  I cared  only  three  ])atients  they  would 
call  it  bfty,  and  went  even  so  far  as  to  say  that  none  conld 
compete  with  me  in  the  art  of  medicine.  Besides,  be  knew 
that  I lodged  with  the  Minister  of  the  treasury,  and  that  I 
bad  also  several  friends  among  the  higher  officials  and 
priests,  ddiese  considerations  made  him  think  me  quite 
reliable.  While  be  was  in  Calcutta  be  beard  much  of  the 
just  and  brave  actions  of  the  Japanese,  also  that  in  the 
war  between  Japan  and  China,  the  Japanese  wer.'  not  self- 
ish, but  bad  in  view  the  benefit  of  China  ; at  least  1 beard 
him  often  say  so.  Thus  his  confidence  in  the  Japanese  in 
general  and  in  myself  bad  been  still  more  increased. 

Next,  to  speak  of  the  intruder  Takbo  Tunbai  Cboen 
Joe,  he  wa-;  the  clerk  of  a great  merchant  named  Takbo 
'I’nnba,  and  bad  often  been  to  Peking,  sometimes  in  cbarg(' 
of  the  Pope’s  caravan.  At  the  time  of  the  Boxer  Ti'onble 
be  was  in  China  and  once  unfortunately  all  bis  goods  bad 
been  captured  by  some  Japanese  soldiers.  He  ex])lained 
to  them  that  the  goods  captured  did  lujt  belong  to  the 
Chinese  Government — on  which  sns])icion  they  bad  been 
seized — and  begged' to  have  them  returned,  but  all  in  vain. 
They  were  going  to  carry  everything  away.  Tbeti  be 
hastened  to  the  Ja]ianese  general  at  beacbpiarters,  and 
couq)lained  that  he  was  a ’ribefan  and  the  goods  had 
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iioitlier  l)(‘eii  })ronglit  for,  nor  wore  being  carried  for 
tlie  ('liinesi'  (ioveriunent,  and  bi'songlit  tlie  general  tliat 
they  slionld  lie  given  back.  'I’lie  general,  seeing  that  he 
was  a 'Tibetan,  iininediately  wrote  a note  in  Chinese  and  in 
some  ])eculiar  characters  (undoubtedly  Jajianese)  signed 
his  name  and  handed  it  to  him  telling  him  to  take  it  to 
‘the  soldiers.  He  did. as  lu*  was  told,  and  the  goods  which 
had  beim  seized  were  returned  with  no  loss  whatever. 
'This  event  and  othei'  exjieriences  made  him  think  that 
the  Ja|)anese  were  in  the  habit  of  acting  justly  and 
righteously.  .\t  any  rate  he  had  s])oken  highly  of  the 
Ja])anese  when  he  told  tlu'  above  story  to  'JVa  Kong-ba. 
When  'Tsa  Hong-ba  heard  the  story  and  knew  that  the 
Choen  Joe  was  an  admirer  of  the  Japanese  as  he  himself 
was,  he  thoimlit  it  mio:ht  do  no  harm  to  discover  to  him 
the  person  of  the  Japanese  Lama  ; he  even  though.r  it 
would  be  profitable  for  himself  to  do  so,  but  I never 
dreamed  that  such  a fancy  had  taken  possession  of  his 
mind. 

'The  Choen  Joe,  who  was  keenly  gazingat  me,  suddenly 
cried  out:  “ You  are  very  stiange,”  to  which  J did  not  rejily 
a word,  'riieii  he  continued  : “ .\t  first  1 thought  you  were 
a Mongolian,  but  I found  my  judgment  mistaken.  Nor 
are  von  to  betaken  for  a Chinaman.  Of  course,  you  are 
not  a Luro])ean.  Of  what  nationality  in  the  world  are  you 
then  y ” J was  about  to  re])ly  to  this  impertinent 
(piestion,  when  J was  interru])ted  by  'Tsa  Kong-ba  who  spoke 
in  a knowing  way  : “'This  gentleman  is  a Jajianese.”  Just 
a few  words,  and  all  was  over.  Jt  was  the  first  time  my 
nationality  had  fieen  mentioned  in  Lhasa.  A very 
annoying  truth  had  been  uttered,  but  I could  not  deny 
the  im])eachment,  so  continued  silently  looking  into  the 
chief’s  face,  and  wondering  what  would  be  tlu'  next  word  1 
should  hear  from  him.  'Then  with  a look  as  if  nJieved 
from  .'<ome  uneasiness  he  tunu'd  to  the  host  and  said  : 
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“ I sc'c,  I seo,  1 tliuuglit  lie  must  be  a Japanese,  but 
then  i tliouglit  it  Avas  iuijiossible  tor  a Japuuese  to  ])euetratc 
into  this  country,  and  J liesitated  to  say  so.  Now  tliat  I 
liear  you  say  so,  1 (.loubt  it  not,  for  I liave  seen  many 
Japanese  at  Peking.” 

'The  sentence  was  given  liy  these  judges  liefore  tlie 
defemlant  could  speak  a word,  and  thus  the  secret  which 
had  been  kept  for  so  long  was  brought  to  liglit  in  a 
nioment.  'The  Clioen  Joe  now  turned  to  me  and  said  : 

“ This  is  very  good  news  tor  me.  J once  tliought  that  if  I 
went  to  Ja])an  and  brought  strange  goods  to  Lhasa  1 
could  make  a great  deal  tif  money.  But  1 have  heard 
that  the  Chinese  language,  Avhich  is  the  only  foreign 
language  I can  speak,  is  not  used  in  Japan  except  among 
a feov  Chinamen  at  the  seaport  towns.  Be.sides,  I know  that 
foreign  travellers  are  liable  to  be  deceived  by  bad  peojile, 
who  abound  everywhere,  and  Jajuin,  I sn])pose,  is  not  an 
exce])tion.  So  I have  abandoned  my  intention.  But  1 am 
glad  to  find  here  such  a good  Japanese  as  you.  1 have  heard 
of  the  fame  of  the  Serai  Anichi  (doctor  of  Sera)  and  am  very 
satisfied  to  find  the  noted  doctor  in  this  house.  .As  you  are 
.so  good  a man  will  you  not  take  me  with  you  to  Jajian  ? ” 

The  ])ros})ect  Avas  mjt  so  bad  as  1 had  expected. 
I told  him  that  as  1 intended  to  go  back  to  Jajian  once 
more,  I Avould  take  him,  and  spoke  many  things  about 
Japan.  'J'he  carava:i  chief  talked  of  his  hard  exjieriences 
in  China,  of  the  recoyery  of  his  goods  by  the  fuAmr  of  the 
general,  and  of  the  superiority  of  the  Jajianese  soldiers  in 
valor  to  those  of  the  AVest.  He  s])oke  very  highly  of  Ja])an, 
but  did  not  seem  to  mean  to  flatter  me;  it  Avas  most  likely  that 
the  Avords  came  from  his  real  heart.  Then  I said: 

“ You  and  Tsa  Kong-ba  are  the  only  men  that  knoAV  that 
I am  a Japanese,  but  if  you  tell  it  to  anyone  else,  1 am 
afraid  it  may  cause  you  both  some  trouble.  So  you  must 
be  very  cai-eful  about  it.” 
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“I  appreeiciti.' yuiiv  advict'/’  said  tlie  Clioen  Jol*,  “1  will  nut 
tell  it  to  anyone.  If  J do,  it  will  he  only  when  it  i.s 
positively  to  your  benefit,  hat  not  till  then.  When  1 

diselose  it  von  inav  be  sure  that  von  will  have  a <>Teat  name 

• * « “ 

in  'Fibet.”  With  sneh  ])leasant  talkings  we  closed  tlie  day. 
1 took  my  leave  and  lotlg-ed  at  the  druggist’s  for  that  night. 

On  the  following  day,  (May  4-th)  my  friend  the 
Secretary  of  the  Chinese  .Vlinistei'  stej)ped  into  my  i-oom 
as  usual.  While  we  were  talking  together  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  mannei'  that  ])nt  me  on  the  alert.  He  said  ; 
“ Mon  say  yon  are  from  Foochee  in  China.  Of  course  i 
don’t  doubt  it.  Jbit  i see  a great  difference  in  vour 
character  from  that  of  the  ordinary  people  of  China.  It 
may  sound  strange,  but  did  not  your  ancestors  come  from  a 
foreign  cuunti-y  ?” 

1 re})lied  that  1 had  no  definite  knowledge  about  my  an- 
cestor’s original  home,  and  asked  him  what  had  made 
him  think  that  my  character  ditl  not  resemble  that  of  the 
Chinese.  lJ})on  this  he  said  : 

“'L’he  Japanese  are  very  smart  by  nature  and  ])nsh  on 
with  great  patience,  while  most  Chinese  lack  in  (piickness, 
of  course  with  a few  e.xceptions  like  yourself.  .Moreover 
the  Chinese  have  in  general  the  characteristic  of  .sedate- 
ness which  von  see  in  me,  but  which  1 t-annot  see  in  vaai. 
Instead  of  being  calm,  you  are  always  hustling  and  active. 
It  is  too  delicate  a distinction  for  words,  but  I am  sure  you 
have  something  in  you  which  I cannot  trace  to  the 
Chinese.  But  from  whom  are  you  descended''” 

From  this  wav  of  talking  1 could  understand  that  he  was 
closely  examining  me,  and  t ryiug'  to  timl  out  my  secret  by  my 
countenance  and  i-xpression.  It  seemed  ])robable  that  he 
already  knew  that  1 was  not  a Chinaman  but  a Japanese. 
But  1 did  not  give  him  any  definite  answer,  and  he  left  me. 

Some  while  later  on  during  the  same  day  1 had  another 
startling  stoiy  told  me  by  the  wife  of  tlie  a})Othecary.  She 
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Itc^’ciii  with:  Kusliola  (your  lordsliij)) . Don’t  you 

think  the  most  awful  tiling'  in  the  world  is  a madman  V’ 

1 usked  her  reason,  and  she  said:  ''Why,  that  mad  sou 
of  Para  has  been  telling'  a strange  story.  It  is  a story 
told  by  a madman,  so  of  course  I think  it  cannot  be 
depended  upon;  but  he  said  that  though  it  was  a great 
secret,  he  knew  of  a hoi'rible  affair  that  was  to  take  place 
in  this  country.  When  I asked  what  it  was,  he  whispei'ed  to 
me:  ‘ 'Phere  is  a priest  from  Ja})an  in  this  town.  Pie 
calls  himself  a priest,  l)ut  he  is  surely  a great  officer  of  the 
Japanese  (Tovernment,  who  has  been  sent  for  the 
investigation  of  the  country,  it  is  no  less  a personage  than 
the  tSerai  Anichi.  1 met  and  talked  Avith  him  once  Avhen  i 
went  to  Darjeeling,  and  1 found  him  a great  man.’  'Phis  is 
what  he  tells  me.  Is  it  not  strange?  Nobody  knoAvs  he  has 
ever  been  to  Darjeeling,  but  Avhat  do  you  think 
about  it  ?” 

I thought  the  madman  Avas  not  mad  if  he  hatl  spoken 
that  Avay,  but  ansAA^ered  her:  ^'The  story  of  a madman 
must  be  only  taken  as  such.” 

'Phe  lady  continued,  “ AnyhoAV  my  husband  and  many 
others  seem  to  belieA^e  it.  1 have  told  this  to  you  as  I 
heard  it,  and  hojie  you  Avill  not  mind.” 

This  conA'ersation  occurred  on  the  I4th  of  May.  That 
night  I returned  to  the  mansion  of  the  Minister  of  the 
’i’reasury,  and  on  the  next  day  I came  to  the  monastery  at 
Sera.  At  night  when  all  Avere  fast  asleep,  I took  out 
some  })a])er  and  began  to  Avrite  a letter  to  the  Pope.  1 did 
this  as  a-  pre])aration  against  the  day  Avhen  my  secret 
should  be  disclosed. 


CHAPTKK  LXXX. 

The  Secret  Leaks  Out. 

Wliydid  J write  tlie  !i])j)eal  V(ju  may  Hsk.  At  that  time 
J euidd  not  tell  how  the  matter  would  turn  out,  and  iiules.s 
some  measures  were  taken  beforehand,  ineurable  evil  might 
be  the  outeome.  So  1 must  at  any  rate  make  it  clear  to 
all  that  I had  come  to  this  comitry  for  the  study  and 
cadtivation  of  Huddhism  and  with  no  other  intentions. 
For  that  ])urj)ose  1 thought  it  well  to  write  the  letter, 
which  1 have  still  by  me.  J flatter  myself  that  it  was 
written  very  nicely.  1 have  written  many  compositions, 
both  ))rose  and  poetry,  in  the  'I'ibetan  language,  but 
1 never  wrote  tme  that  pleased  me  better.  It  took  me  three 
nights  to  complete  it.  1 may  summarise  its  contents  as 
follows.  As  is  considered  pro])er  in  'I'ibetan  the  letter  begins 
with  respectful  words  to  the  master  of  the  beautiful  country 
which  is  purified  with  white  snow.  'L’hen  I say  : “ ]\ly 

oriy-inal  intention  in  coming  to  this  countrv  was  to  y-htrifv 
Buddhism  and  thus  to  find  fhe  way  of  saving  the  ])eo])le 
of  the  world  from  spii-itual  j)ain.  Among  the  several 
countries  where  Buddhism  prevails,  the  only  places  where 
the  true  features  of  the  (Ireat  \'ehicle  are  preserved  as  the 
essence  of  Buddhism  are  Japan  and  'ribet.  'The  time  has 
aln'ady  come  when  the  seed  of  pui-e  Buddhism  must  be 
sown  in  eveiw  country  of  the  world,  for  the  peo})le  of  the 
world  are  tired  of  bodily  pleasures  which  c-aii  never 
satisfy,  aiul  arc*  earnestly  seeking  for  spiritual  satis- 
faction. 'I’his  demand  can  only  be  supplied  from  (he 
fountain  of  genuine  Buddhism.  It  is  our  dutv  as  well  as 
our  honor  to  do  this.  Impelled  by  this  motive,  1 have  come 
to  this  countrv  to  investigate  whether  Tibetan  Buddhism 
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ao'rees  witli  tlml  of  Japa]!.  Tliaiiks  be  to  the  Ihiddlia  tlie  new 
Huddliisin  in  '^I'ibet  ipiite  aga-ees  with  the  real  Sliing'on 
sect  of  Japan,  botli  liaving  their  founder  in  thejjerson  of  the 
l^odhisattva.  Nagfirjuna.  'Pherefore  these  two  countries  must 
work  together  towards  the  ])ropagation  of  the  true  Bud- 
dhism. This  was  the  cause  that  has  brougOit  me  to  this 
country  so  far  away  and  over  mountains  and  rivers.  My 
faithful  S])irit  lias  certainly  wrought  on  the  heart  of 
Buddlui,  iiud  1 was  admitted  to  the  country  which  is 
closed  from  the  world,  to  drink  from  the  fountain  of 
Truth  ; the  Clods  must  therefore  have  accepted  my  ardent 
desire.  If  that  be  true,  why  should  your  Holiness  not 
protect  me  who  have  already  been  protected  by  the 
Buddha  and  other  Hods  ; and  why  not  co-o])erate  with  me 
in  glorifying  the  world  with  the  light  of  true  Buddhism  ? ” 
In  conclusion  I added  that  I had  been  asked  by  Dhamma- 
inlla  of  Ceylon  to  present  the  Pope  with  a relic  of  Shakya 
Buddha  and  a silver-  reliquai-y,  and  begged  his  acceptance 
of  the  gift.  When  the  letter  Avas  finished  I was  in  so 
much  haste  to  copy  it  on  good  paper  that  I did  not  think 
anything  of  the  consequence  if  it  were  presented — that 
my  letter  Avould  disclose  my  person  and  that  I should  be 
]mt  to  death  accordingly. 

On  the  20th  of  May  I returned  to  Lhasa  and  lodged  at 
the  Minister’s.  ’Phat  day  1 went  with  the  ex-’Preasnrv 
Minister  to  the  garden-party  held  at  the  forest  of  Tse- 
moe  Lingka.  'Phis  was  my  last  good  time  in  1’ibet.  At 
the  ])arty  there  were  many  old  friends  of  mine  present, 
and  many  country-gentlemen,  Avho  were  still  staying  in 
Lhasa  for  the  ceremony.  I talked  freely  with  them  and 
s])ent  the  whole  day  in  the  most  pleasant  conversation  on 
the  subject  of  the  lives  of  the  ancient  saints  of  Tibet  and 
on  various  other  to])ics.  While  I was  thus  ])assing  a 
]>leasant  day,  a very  serious  thing  in  regard  to  my  person 
was  occurring  at  the  other  end  of  the  city  of  Lhasa, 
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Oil  tills  same  day,  the  cara\'an  ehiei’  called  on  Yahsi 
Sarba  (the  house  of  the  father  of  the  new  Grand  Ijania).  'riu* 
present  l’o[)e  had  lost  both  his  parents,  and  his  t>lder 
brother  was  lookc'd  upon  as  his  father-in-law.  He  was 
diomitied  by  the  Government  of  China  with  the  title  of 
Prince,  and  lived  in  maf^niticence  in  the  southern  jiart 
of  lihasa.  While  thev  were  talking'  tojj'ether  over  their 
g'lasses  of  wine,  the  caravan  chief  found  what  he  called 
a good  o|iportunity  to  disclose  my  ])erson.  As  1 learned  it 
from  'I'sa  Hong-ba,  the  dialogue  between  them  ran  asfollows: 

“ Has  yonr  Highness  heard  that  there  is  a strangm’  in 
this  country,  who  is  luMthei’  Chinese  nor  Mongolian ‘f” 

“ 'I'ell  me  what  he  is,”  said  the  I’ope’s  brother. 

“ He  is  a true  Lama  from  Japan.  'I'he  Japane.se  Lama 
resembles  a Chinese  Hoshang,  but  is  far  more  ])raiseworthy. 
He  takes  only  two  meals  a day  and  after  midday  nothing 
touches  his  month.  He  eats  no  meat  and  drinks  no  wine.” 

“ Where  is  he  living!:'”  asked  the  lirother  of  the  Po]ie. 

“ If  I mention  his  name  you  must  know  where  he  is 
living.  His  name  is  Serai  .Amchi  ; the  famous  Serai  Amchi 
is  a Ja])anese.” 

After  a pause  for  consideration  the  I’ojie’s  brother 
re]ilied  : “1  have  heai’d  of  Serai  .\mchi.  He  must  be  an 
exjiert  physician  to  be  sent  for  by  the  Po])e,  the  nobility 
and  the  clergy.  One  who  masters  the  art  of  medicine  so 
thoroughly  as  to  gain  such  a great  rejmtation  in  so  short 
a sjiace  of  time  cannot  be  a ('hinesi*.  1 once  susjiected 
that  lu'  might  be  a Lurojiean.  But  now  that  1 hear  this 
from  you,  my  doubts  about  him  have  been  removed.  A c's, 
the -bpianese  can  docpiite  as  great  things  as  the  Knropeans. 
But  ” (shaking  his  head)  “ this  is  news  that  tronbh's  me  not 
a little.” 

“ What  tronbh's  A'onr  Highness!:” 

“If  I am  not  wrongly  informed,  -lapan  is  on  vi'ry 
fric'ndly  terms  with  l•algland,  AN'ln'ii  1 considi'r  this 
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I Ciiiinot  Lilt  suspect  lier.  IJesides^  Japan  is  so  strong' 
a country  tliat  she  can  Lully  Cliina.  Such  a country  is 
very  likely  to  think  it  easy  to  suLclue  a small  country 
like  our  own.  Moreover  the  religion  of  Japan  is  the 
same  as  that  of  d'iLet ; is  that  not  a fact  which  miglit 
easily  awaken  the  aniLition  for  suLjugation  ? Therefore 
I cannot  take  him  for  anything  Lut  a sjiy  sent  by  the 
Japanese  (xovernment  to  investigate  tlie  state  of  things 
in  Tibet  for  a sinister  purpose.  Will  not  the  nobility 
who  are  connected  with  Serai  Amchi  suffer  as  did 
those  Avho  were  connected  with  Sarat  Chandra  Diis 
when  he  entered  the  country  ? Will  not  the  Sera  monas- 
tery be  closed  again  ? The  matter  cannot  be  overlooked. 
Some  measures  must  be  taken  about  it.^^ 

This  conclusion  was  an  unexpected  one  for  the 
caravan  chief,  for  he  had  thought  the  story  would  please 
His  Highness.  His  disappointment  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  feeling  of  fear,  and  with  an  intention  to 
defend  me  he  said  : 

“ He  cannot  possibly  be  taken  for  a spy.  He  lives 
in  Lhasa,  Avhere  meat  is  considered  necessary  food, 
and  he  often  goes  to  the  temple  of  Sera  where  meat 
and  meat  gruel  are  freely  given  as  alms  to  the  priests, 
but  he  never  touches  them,  and  feeds  only  on  scorched 
barley.  Such  a man  is  surely  a Lama  of  Japan.” 

This  strong  argument  was  at  once  denied  by  the  Pope^s 
brother,  Avho  said  : 

“ You  consider  so,  for  you  are  short  of  wisdom.  There 
are  devils  that  resemble  Buddha  in  this  world  ; indeed, 
the  greatest  dcAul  is  the  one  that  can  make  himself 
most  resemble  a Buddha.  For  example,  take  the  case 
of  saint  Upagupta.  He  was  the  fifth  saint  from  Shakya 
Buddha.  He  Avas  born  after  the  death  of  the  Buddha,  and 
thought  hoAv  he  might  see  the  real  Buddha,  Avho  is  said  to 
have  been  perfect  iu  physiipie  and  physiognomy.  He  heard 
7:^ 
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that  the  devil-king  uf  tlie  si.xtli  heaven  had  often  seen 
the  Bnddlia  while  tlie  latter  was  passing  through  His 
worldly  life.  So  he  thought  he  would  go  and  ask  the 
devil-king  whether  he  would,  hy  his  niiraculons  power, 
give  him  a glimjise  of  the  real  Buddha.  He  did  so, 
and  his  reipiest  was  granted  at  once.  The  devil-king 
immediately  put  on  the  appearance  of  Buddha  and 
sat  on  the  ‘ Diamond-Seat.’  He  looked  so  Buddha- 
like  that  the  saint  could  hut  ])rosti-at(^  himself  before  the 
image.  In  a similar  manner  Serai  .Anichi,  who  really  is  a 
spy,  may  have  taken  the  form  of  a Lama  to  deceive  us. 
No,  he  cannot  be  trusted.  'Fhe  very  fact  that  he  could 
enter  this  country,  so  strictly*  closed  from  the  rt'st  of  the 
world,  tells  that  he  is  by  no  means  an  ordinary  jierson. 
Did  he  alight  fi’om  heaven  ? He  must  have  had  super- 
human ])ower  to  ])erform  such  a miracle.  'I’herefore  he 
must  not  be  treated  carelessly.  At  any  rate  this  is  a 
difficult  ])roblem  to  solve.  ” ’I'his  argument  was  strong 
enough  to  make  Choen  Joe  .sober  and  pale. 

That  day  (20th  of  May)- towards  evening  Takbo  Tunbai 
Choen  Joe  called  on  Tsa  Eong-ba,  as  I learnt  afterward.s, 
with  a rather  melancholy  face.  He  had  determined  not  to  say 
anything  about  his  conversation  with  the  Pope’s  brcdher. 
But  it  was  supper-time  when  he  came  in,  and  the  liost 
persuaded  him  to  share  with  him  a few  glasses  of  drink, 
as  is  customary  in  ’Pibet.  Pretty  soon  the  host  perceived 
tliat  the  caravan  chief  was  drinking  with  nnusual  haste  and 
a sad  look.  Being  intimate  friends,  Tsa  Eong-ba  asked 
the  reason,  saying: 

“You  must  be  uneasy  in  your  mind  to  drink  in  such  a 
wav.  1 wish  you  would  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  you.” 

'riie  caravan  cliief  said  that  nothing  annoyed  him.  But 
in  the  meanwhile,  the  drink  had  had  its  effect,  and  made 
the  man  wlio  was  resolved  to  say  nothing  speak  oul  tlie 
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details  of  the  whole  thing  as  has  just  been  stated.  When 
the  story  was  over  it  Avas  midnight,  and  Choen  Joe  left  the 
house,  leaving  the  host  and  hostess  in  so  much  anxiety 
that  they  could  not  sleej)  at  all.  The  next  morning  (May 
21st)  Tsa  llong-ba  sent  me  a messenger  accompanied  by  a 
horse  to  Sera,  to  take  me  back  directly  to  his  house.  But 
I Avas  not  in  the  monastery,  and  this  messenofer  could  not 
find  me  at  the  Treasury  Minister’s  either,  for  on  that  day  I 
did  not  ^o  there.  The  anxietv  of  Tsa  Ron<?-ba  increased 
Avhen  I Avas  not  to  be  found.  The  s])ecial  reason  of  his 
anxiety  Avas  this  ; I possessed  a letter  from  Darjeeling  which 
had  reached  me  through  the  hand  of  Tsa  Rong-ba,  and 
if  I Avei’e  to  be  captured  the  letter  Avould  be  confiscated, 
and  it  Avas  eAudent  that  he  AA'ould  also  be  put  in  prison. 
EA'il  mioTht  come  to  him  as  Avell  as  to  lUA^self.  No  Avonder 
he  hunted  for  me  eA^eryAvhere,  all  OAmr  the  city  of  Lhasa. 
I'ired  Avith  hunting  for  me,  he  had  almost  giA'en  up  his 
attempt,  thinking  that  I must  already  have  been  captured, 
Avhen  toAvards  evening  T called  at  his  door.  His  sui’pi’ise 
Avas  great,  and  he  came  to  me  almost  trembling  and  Avith 
tears  too,  and  said  : “ Hoav  lucky  Ave  are  to  haAm  you  here  ! 

Buddha  must  ha\m  led  you.” 

I comprehended  that  something  unusual  had  happened, 
but  telling  them  to  be  quiet,  I took  my  seat,  and  Avas  ready 
to  listen.  Then  they  told  me  the  Avhole  story,  one  supph’- 
ing  Avhat  the  other  omitted.  When  they  had  finished, 
Tsa  Rong-ba  asked  me  : 

“ What  do  3'ou  intend  to  do  ^ At  any  rate,  I hope  you 
will  burn  the  letter  1 brought  from  Darjeeling.  But,  Avhat 
are  you  going  to  do  ?” 

I replied  : “ For  myself,  my  course  is  already  determined 
I have  Avritten  an  appeal  to  the  Pope.  Whatever  nray  be- 
fall me  I have  made  up  my  mind.  ” 

‘‘  Do  you  knoAv  all  about  it  then  ? ” said  he  Avith  a sur- 
prised look. 
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“ Yes,  1 kiiow,’^  said  I,  “ 1 could  see  such  a tiling.’^ 

“ 'I'hat  is  why  J looked  u])on  you  witli  respectful  awe,’' 
he  answered.  “ J heard  that  the  Pope’s  brother  said  you 
have  sa])erhuuian  power,  aud  I l)elieve  his  saying  is  ti’ue.” 

“ No,  ” I returned  “ 1 have  no  su])erhunian  ])ower. 
Onlv  1 inferred  that  such  a thing  innst  lia])pen.  So  I have 
made  what  I thought  preparation  against  it.  ” 

'J’sa  Rong-ba,  who  followed  a peculiar  kind  of  reasoning, 
proteste<l  : “ No,  do  not  say  so ; I know  you  heard  the 
conversation  between  the  caravan  chief  and  the  Pope’s 
brother  by  some  mysterious  means.  Otherwise  how 
would  \'on  come  down  to  our  house  on ‘such  an  occasion  as 
this  y JRit  then  why  have  you  not  been  kind  enough  to 
call  on  ns  a little  earlier  ? We  could  not  sleep  at  all  last 
night.  But  are  you  I'ealh’  going  to  present  to  the  Po])e 
the  letter  you  have  written  to  him  ? In  doing  so,  you  little 
think  of  what  will  become  of  us.  I doubt  not  you  are  a 
venerable  Lama,  but  the  Pope’s  brother  is  by  no  means  a 
good-natured  man.  We  cannot  tell  what  he  is  gchng  to  say 
to  the  Pope,  and  if  the  Pope  listens  to  him  who  can  tell  the 
result  ? But  I feel  sure  we  must  suffei’,  don’t  you  think  so 
“ I cannot  tell,”  said  I,  “ what  I shall  do  until  I try 
samadhi  (go  into  abstract  contemplation).  For  the  ])resent 
I can  onlv  tell  vou  that  there  are  four  things  to  be  consi- 
dered  in  the  'silent  contemplation’,  'bhey  are  as  follows  : 

(1)  If  the  pi’esentation  of  my  letter  to  the  Pope  does  not 
do  any  harm  to  3'ou,  the  Minister  of  the  Treasur}',  and  the 
Sera  monasteiy,  1 will  present  the  letter  though  I should 
suffer  from  doing  so,  for  I am  the  onl}^  Japanese  who  has 
visited  this  country,  and  I think  it  would  be  ver}’  sad  to 
leave  this  country  without  telling  the  people  who  I am, 
and  what  I have  come  for. 

(2)  If  the  presentation  of  my  letter  causes  an}'  harm  to 
any  of  you,  I will  not  present  it,  though  I myself  am 
free  from  danger. 
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(3)  If  T can  go  to  India  without  giving  notice  to  tlie 
I?o])e,  and  it  does  not  cause  any  hann  to  any  of  my 
ac({uaintances,  1 will  go  to  India  directly. 

(4)  If  the  ])resentati()n  of  niy  lettei-  would  cause 
any  harm  to  them  after  my  departure,  I will  stay 
here  and  ])resent  the  letter,  because  if  it  is  the  cause 
of  evil  whether  I stay  here  or  not,  it  is  my  duty  to 
stay  here  and  share  the  evil  with  my  acijuaintances  to 
whom  I have  caused  it.  I will  never  be  the  onlv  one 
to  esca])e  from  danger.  If  I come  to  the  conclusion 
by  the  contemplation  that  there  will  be  no  evil  caused 
after  my  dejiarture,*  I will  leave  this  country.  But  as  J am 
not  fully  contented  witli  my  own  decision  on  my  own 
account,  I will  go  to  my  teacher  (Tanden  Ti  Rin])oche 
and  consult  with  him.  Of  course  I sliall  not  say  that  I am 
a Japanese,  nor  that  I am  going  back  for  that  reason, 
but  I will  say  that  I must  go  on  a pilgrimage  and  ask  him 
his  judgnient  whether  my  departure  is  advantageous  for 
many  people  who  are  suffering  ; and  if  his  judgment  agrees 
with  mine  I will  adopt  it,  and  if  not,  I will  go  and  ask  the 
same  of  the  Lama  of  Tse-Moeling,  and  if  the  latter’s  judg- 
ment be  the  same  as  my  teacher’s  1 will  follow  it,  but  if  it 
agrees  with  mine,  I shall  follow  that.” 

The  hu.sband  and  wife,  who  were  listening  to  me 
attentively,  interrujited  me  here  and  told  me  that  1 needed 
not  to  ask  another’s  opinion  ; my  own  judgment  would  be 
good  enough  to  be  acted  uj)un. 

“ No,”  said  I,  “ that  will  not  di>.  The  thing  is  too 
serious  to  be  determined  by  myself;  for  it  concerns  others 
as  well.” 

I’hey  agreed  with  me  and  we  parted.  That  night  1 was 
seated  all  alone  in  my  room  at  the  Treasury  Minister’s  and 
quietly  entered  into  the  silent  contemplation  and  tried  to 
find  the  best  course  to  be  taken.  After  some  time  I 
reached  the  ‘ world  of  non-Ego,’  and  the  judgment  was  : 
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“ If  I stay  in  tliis  country  it  will  he  liarnifiil  to  tlie  ])eopk*, 
whether  1 present  the  ajipeal  or  not ; and  on  the  other 
hand  if  1 leave  the  country,  it  is  no  great  loss  to  these 
])eople.’’  Thus  I came  to  the  conclusion  to  leave  the 
country,  though  it  was  not  quite  decided  whether  or  not  I 
should  ])resent  the  letter  to  the  Pope  before  leaving. 

Jhirly  on  the  next  morning  (27th  of  May)  I called  on 
Ganden  Hh  Rinpoche,  and  asked  him  to  give  me  his 
judgment,  sim]dy  stating  that  I was  going  on  a pilgrimage. 
The  master  Avith  a smiling  face  judged  for  me  and  said  : 
“ '^I'he  sick  people  who  (yon  say)  are  suffering,  Avill  get 
better  by  your  going  on  a pilgrimage.  But  by  the  sick 
]Aeople  you  do  not  mean  the  bodily  patients,  do  you  ? It 
may  mean  that  if  you  stay  here,  other  doctors  in  Lhasa 
cannot  liA’^e,  and  so  you  are  going  to  save  them  by  your 
departure  ? ” 

He  gave  his  judgment  half  in  joke,  but  I thought  the 
teacher  Avas  intelligent  enough  to  perceive  that  I Avas 
leaAung  the  country  never  to  come  back.  I heard  there 
Avere  mau}^  great  Lamas  in  Tibet,  but  he  Avas  surely  the 
most  respectable  priest  of  all  Avith  whom  I became 
acquainted.  This  was  the  last  time  I saAv  this  Amnerable 
teacher. 


CHAPTER  LXXXT. 

My  Benefactor’s  Noble  Offer. 

'I'hiit  (l:i  V 1 retui'iiod  to  tlie  'rreasiiry  Minister’s  with  u 
(lotei'iiiination  to  tell  the  secret  to  liirn.  Jiut  it  was  the 
22nd  of  May  and  the  Pope  was  to  come  hack  to  Lhasa  from 
his  country-seat  at  Norhii  Ling.  'I'lio  e.\-Miiuster  had 
gone  out  to  see  the  Pope  return,  and  I was  also  obliged  to 
go,  though  1 had  many  things  to  do  for  myself.  'I’he 
])rocession  of  the  day  was  magidticent.  ’J'he  four  Prime 
Ministcu's  and  the  Ministers  of  several  departments  and 
other  dignitaries  were  ])resent,  all  dre.s.sed  in  new  sints  of 
clothes.  Hut  before  the  Pope  arrived  in  Idiasa  it  had  begun 
to  rain  heavily.  Still  no  one  but  the  servants  and  coachmen 
were  allowed  to  wear  anything  to  ])rotect  themselves 
against  the  rain.  It  was  a ])itiful  sight  to  see  the  dignitaries 
dressed  in  silk  on  horse-back  in  the  rain,  getting  wet 
through.  But  when  the  procession  marched  along  the 
streets  of  Lhasa  and  the  Pope  entered  his  tem])le,  the 
storm  had  passed,  and  it  was  tine  again.  AVhen  we  got 
home  I asked  the  ex-Minister  and  the  nun  to  stay  at 
home  that  evening,  for  I was  going  to  tell  them  a secret 
which  must  not  be  spoken  in  the  presence  of  others.  'I'he 
nun  had  treated  me  with  motherly  tenderness,  and  though 
we  had  been  friends  only  fAr  one  year,  yet  our  acapiaintance 
seemed  age-long,  and  1 felt  1 ought  to  tell  my  secret  to 
her  and  the  ex-Minister,  to  whom  I owed  so  much.  It  was 
certiiin  that  1 must  h'ave  Lhasa,  luit  how  could  1 h'ave 
them  without  telling  them  all  ? 

When  idght  came,  I called  on  them  at  the  ap])oiuted 
tilin'  and  told  them  that  1 was  not  a Chinese  but  a Ja])anese. 
'I’hinlving,  however,  that  they  would  not  believe  me  1 set 
l.iefori'  thi'in  tin*  passport  which  I had  taken  with  me.  As 
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the  ex-Minister  had  learned  to  read  Chinese  characters  a 
little,  he  conld  I'ead  that  paid  of  the  paper  signed  Depart- 
ment for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Japanese  Empire”  in 
Chinese  characters.  Assuring  himself  that  I had  told  the 
trnth,  he  said : 

'A\t  first  I thought  you  were  a Chinese  as  yon  said, 
hnt  later  T became  very  doubtful,  because  among  the 
many  Chinese  1 haye  met,  there  is  none  who  equals  you 
in  earnestness  of  devotion  to  Buddhism,  I have  also 
74 
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often  thono-lit  tlnit  most  of  the  Chinese  ])i‘iests  are 
i^-norant  of  tlie  Hiiddliist  reli«‘ion,  and  tliat  even 
the  so-called  learned  and  famous  ])riosts  do  not  amount 
to  much,  hut  that  tlie  district  of  i'^oochee,  from  which 
you  said  you  came,  might  be  an  excejition,  and 
that  Jfuddhism  might  be  studied  there  witli  mucli  zeal. 
Anyhow  1 thought  it  sti'ange,  but  now  my  doubts  have 
been  removed. 

“ But  1 lu'ard,”  he  oontinued  after  a pause,  “ that  the 
Japanese*  are  of  the  sanu*  race  as  the  Buro])eans.  Is  it 
really  so  ?” 

1 e.xplaineil  that  they  W(‘i-e  entirc'ly  different  races  and 
that  the  Japanese  belong  to  the  same  stock  of  races  as  the 
'Tibetan,  which  is  called  the  Mongolian.  I also  tohl  him  that 
till*  religion  of  the  two  countries  is  the  same.  It  seenu*d  he 
knew  snch  tilings  as  these  without  waiting  my  e.xplanation. 

-After  a few  such  ipiestions  and  answers  lie  said,  “Is 
that  all  that  you  call  your  .secret?  Is  th(*re  anything  else 
to  tell  me?  ” 

1 answered:  “'There  is  another  thing.  I think  I must 
tell  the  Pa])al  (lovernment  that  I am  a Japanesi*.” 

\\Jien  he  heard  me  say  this  he  frowned  a little,  and 
said,  “ Why  must  you  talk  ? Is  there  any  necessity  for 
doing  so  ? ” 

I replied  that  there  was,  and  told  him  how  my  .secret 
had  been  betrayed  by  'T.sa  Rong-ba,  and  how  it  had  be(*n  told 
to  the  Pojie’s  brother,  and  so  forth.  But  I did  not  say  any- 
thing about  the  silent  contemplation,  because  if  I told  it 
they  would  possibly  have  thought  that  I was  anxious  to 
leave  for  India  without  caring  for  their  future,  though 
my  judgment  said  that  my  departure  would  cau.se  no  gr(*at 
harm  to  them. 

lie  considered  in  silence  for  .some  time  alter  1 had 
finished  niv  story,  and  then  lu*  said  : “ ^Vhat  an*  you 
going  to  do  next  ? ” 
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“ A.s  [have  CDiiie  to  this  couutrv/’  said  I,  “^Aifter  so 
much  trouble,  1 wish  to  inform  tlie  Pope  tliat  I am  a 
Ja])anese,  and  here  is  the  letter  to  the  I’ope  written  for 
that  ])ur])ose.” 

I took  out  the  letter  from  my  pocket  and  handed  it  to 
the  ex-Minister,  and  continued  : 

It  is  no  difficult  thino’  to  ])resent  it  to  the  Po])e,  but 
in  (loin  so  L must  consider  whether  you  might  sulfer  from 
it,  f(.)r  you  have  been  my  friends  and  patrons  for  a long 
time,  'riiei’efore  please  bind  me  with  a rope,  take  me  to 
the  court  and  tell  the  officers  that  you  have  found  out 
that  1 am  a foreigner.  If  you  do  so,  you  are  surely 
free  from  trouble.  As  to  myself,  1 will  explain  to 
the  Government  the  causes  of  my  intrusion  into  this 
country.^’ 

While  1 was  speaking  thus  the  frowns  on  his  face  had 
increased,  and  when  I concluded  he  interrupted  : 

“That  will  not  do,  my  Japanese  friend.  If  you  take 
such  a measure  you  will  certainly  be  taken  to  prison, 
where  vou  will  die  of  huno-er  and  cold,  and  if  von  don’t 
die  of  such  causes  you  will  be  killed.  Of  course  the 
Government  will  not  sentence  a foreigner  to  death,  but 
then  they  can  procure  the  same  effect  by  using  ])oison  in 
secret.  You  have  no  need  to  hasten  your  destruction. 
What  is  the  use  of  killing  yourself?” 

I was  somewhat  surjirised  to  hear  of  such  awful  means 
to  be  used  in  the  Tibetan  jail,  but  I replied  : 

“ It  is  of  no  use  for  me  to  succeed  if  my  success  is 
gained  by  the  loss  of  others;  it  is  far  better  to  die  and  do 
others  no  harm.  I shall  not  fly  from  danger  and  allow  my 
benefactors  to  sulfer,  who  have  shown  me  as  much  kindness 
as  parents  show  to  their  children.” 

The  affectionate  old  woman,  who  was  listening  to  me 
with  a sorrowful  face  and  trembling  limbs,  could  not  bear 
any  more,  and  threw  herself  down  and  wept  bitterly. 
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'I'hen  the  ex-Miiiister  sj)oke  to  me  in  a (letenihiied 
tone:  'Mt  will  never  ilo  to  allow  such  a noble  mind  to  die 
in  order  that  we  who  are  not  far  from  the  grave  should 
sni’vive.  'riioiigh  hnnd)le,  [ believe  truly  in  the  Buddha, 
and  eannot  do  such  an  aetion  as  to  sacrifice  a man  to  save 
myself.  I know  yon  too  well  to  take  you  for  a .-ipy,  or  for 
a thief  of  the  national  religion.  I know  it  from  my  long 
intercourse  with  yon.  Bven  I were  to  bo  killed  for  it,  I 
could  not  rid  myself  of  danger  by  persecuting  a man  wlm 
came  here  tostiidy  Buddhism.  Howconld  1 do  such  a thing? 
But  now,  in  the  present  state  of  things  in  'Tibet,  it  is  not  a 
good  opportunity  to  disclose  your  nationality.  'Therefore 
return  home  for  this  time,  and  wait  till  the  time  will  come.  1 
am  a brt)ther  and  disciple  of  (Janden  'Ti  Binpoche,  from 
whom  I received  the  le.sson  of  the  ‘(Ireat  Benevijlence.’ 
J cannot  expose  you  to  death  while  1 myself  escape  from 
calamity.  If  we  are  to  sutfer  after  your  depaituiv,  we  must 
take  it  as  due  to  a cause  existing  in  a previous  life,  and 
resign  ourselves.  ” 

Saying  this,  he  turned  to  the  old  nun  and  said  : 

“ Don’t  you  think  so  too,  my  beloved  Ningje  Ise  (mercy 
and  wisdom)  ?” 

'i'he  nun  raised  her  face  and  .said  in  a j)leasant  voice  : 
“ You  have  said  the  truth.  How  glad  I am  to  hear  it  !” 
'Then  turning  to  me  she  said  : 

“As  you  are  in  tlanger,  leave  this  country  as  quickly  as 
you  can.  We  can  find  some  means  of  protecting  our-selves; 
therefore  it  is  better  for  you  to  cease  thinking  of  us,  and 
to  start  directly.  Now  is  the  best  time  to  steal  out  of 
the  city,  for  the  visit  of  the  second  Bo])e  will  keep  the  city 
busy  for  this  whole  month,  and  no  one  will  notice  your 
departure.  No  better  oj)portunity  can  be  found.  If  it 
wei'c  on  an  ordinary  duv,  you  could  not  run  away  even 
though  you  were  free  from  susj)icion,  for  liamenba — the 
chief  jihysician  to  the  Pope — wishes  to  keej)  you  long  in 
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this  country,  ami  lias  already  sjiukeii  to  the  J^ojio  about  it. 
Lose  no  time  in  pre])aring‘  for  the  journey.  This  is  my 
sincere  advice.” 

As  she  spoke  thus  I observed  tears  in  her  eyes. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIL 

Preparations  for  Departure. 

VV  lit'ii  1 lit'fu'd  tlic'in  .speak  .so  kindly  1 was  lieartilv 
pleased,  and  so  toiudied  that  1 conld  not  restrain  inv  tears. 
I hong’ll  their  advice  was  so  reasonable  and  jileasing  I was 
not  inclined  to  take  it  imniediately,  and  begged  them 
earnestly  to  deliver  me  over  to  the  (lovernment  so  that  no 
evil  might  befall  them.  They  wonld  not  listen  to  me. 

.\t  length  tlie  nnn  said  : “ As  it  is  of  no  use  to  argue 
here,  is  it  not  better  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  judgment 
of  'hi  Rinpoche  '1  and  if  according  to  his  judgment  there  i.s 
no  evil  to  be  feared  for  you  and  for  ns,  then  you  can 
present  the  letter  as  you  wish.  VVe  are  arguing  in  vain 
unless  w'e  can  foretell  the  result  of  the  matter.” 

I was  then  obliged  to  tell  them  all  about  the  ‘silent 
contemplatioiC  and  its  agTeement  with  the  judgment 
of  'hi  Rinpoche.  When  I told  this  their  faces  cleared  and 
the  ex-Minister  said  with  a .smile  : 

“ If  this  is  the  case,  our  anxietv  and  argument  are  useless. 
The  oidy  course  to  be  taken  now  is  to  leave  this  country  im- 
mediately. It  is  of  course  of  no  use  to  speak  of  binding 
you  with  a rope.  You  have  spoken  such  things  because 
you  thought  of  us,  but  it  is  all  in  vain,  if  'I'i  Rinpoche 
said  your  departure  was  better  for  yourself  and  ourselves, 
it  is  a sure  thing,  and  if  his  judgment  agrees  with  yours  it 
is  then  the  will  of  the  Ruddha,  the  breach  of  wdiich  will 
cause  you  certain  evil.  'J’herefore  })rocoed  at  once.  'I'liough 
we  cannot  protect  you  on  your  way,  if  it  becomes  public 
and  some  one  j)ursues  you,  we  will  ti’y  to  lind  sojue  means 
for  your  escape.” 

'riieir  umsellish  kindness  toward  me  1 shall  ever  remem- 
ber. i retired  with  tears  back  to  my  room,  and  then  I 
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packed  all  my  sacred  books  and  otlier  writings  which  I had 
gathered  and  took  them  to  the  apothecary’s  and  said  to 
him  : 

I intend  to  go  to  Calcutta  on  a certain  mission.  I also 
Avant  to  make  some  purchases  there.  If  I can  obtain  suffi- 
cient money  from  home  to  buy  the  books  I want,  1 will 
soon  be  back.  But  if  I cannot  get  the  money  at 
Calcutta  I must  return  home  and  get  it,  and  will  come  back 
next  3'ear  or  the  year  after  next.  I cannot  say  when  1 can 
come  back,  but  at  any  rate  I must  start  immediately.  But 
the  thing  that  troubles  me  most  is  the  despatch  of  iny 
bag'o'ao’e.  1 wish  to  carry  these  Imoks  home  and  show 
them  to  my  fellow-countrymen.  If  I take  all  of  them 
they  must  be  packed  and  sent  on  a horse,  or  by  some  other 
means,  ('an  you  find  am'  o-ood  way  of  doino-  this  for 
me  ? ” 

Apothecary  Li  Tsu-shu  was  a maji  who  belieyed  in  me  so 
much  that  he  Avould  do  anything  for  lu}'  sake.  If  I had 
not  had  such  a friend,  niy  case  would  haye  been  un- 
doubtedly hopeless.  He  Avas  faithful  to  the  end  ; if  his 
confidence  in  me  had  not  been  so  strong,  he  would  not  liat'e 
done  anything  for  me,  or  he  might  eA^en  haye  betrayed  me 
to  my  undoing.  He  seemed  to  know  that  I Avas  a Japanese, 
for,  once  Avhen  he  came  to  my  room,  he  saAv  some  of  the 
Japanese  books  in  my'  library,  and  after  that  he  seemed 
partly  coiiA'inced  that  I Avas  not  a Chinese.  It  Ayas  Avhen 
people  began  to  talk  much  about  my  nationality  that  I saAy 
him  and  told  him  that  I Avas  going  home.  He  knew  it  aauis 
dangerous  to  haye  anything  to  do  with  me,  but  he  Avilling- 
ly  agreed  to  iny  request,  and  told  me  that  he  kneAV  a 
Chinese  merchant  Avho  Avas  from  the  same  town  as  himself, 
and  a good  friend  of  his  ; that  I might  go  with  him,  for  he 
Avas  leaying  for  Calcutta  on  business  in  four  days,  and  that 
as  he  had  pr(,)bably  a fcAv  horses  without  freight  he  could 
take  my  things  at  a smaller  charge  than  aiiA'one  else.  The 
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a])otliecary  was  also  kind  enougli  to  jiroinise  me  that  lie 
would  go  to  see  the  niercdiant  and  talk  over  the  matter.  As 
we  were  talking  thus,  the  apothecaiy  saw  a man  entering 
his  house.  He  ran  to  him  and  said  : 

“ We  have  just  heen  talking  of  you.  Lucky  to  see  you 
here  ! Could  you  not  take  about  two  horses’  load  to  Darjeel- 
ing for  this  gentleman  ? ” 

As  [ saw  the  man  1 found  that  he  was  an  old  aquaint- 
ance  of  mine;  1 had  often  bought  musk  and  other  things 
from  him  and  made  him  some  medicine  to  sell  in  his  store. 
He  knew  well  that  1 was  honest  in  transactions,  and  would 
have  acceded  to  my  reiiuest  with  pleasure.  But  lie  .said 
tliat  he  could  not  take  cliarge  of  my  luggage,  for  he  had  no 
extra  horses,  but  that  he  knew  a man  who  was  going  to 
Calcutta  in  four  or  five  days,  and  who  would  arrive  at  the 
city  earlier  than  himself,  and  that  as  this  man  was  carrying 
the  salary  of  soldiers  to  the  Castle  of  Tomo  by  the  order  of 
the  Chinese  Amban  his  horses  wei’e  not  loaded  and  might 
take  my  baggage,  but  that  jirobably  I must  pay  him  more 
money.  I said  that  I would  willingly  pay  extra  money  if  the 
baggage  would  arrive  earliei’,  and  asked  him  to  go  to  that 
man  to  get  the  business  settled.  I was  very  glad  to  have 
everything  thus  arranged. 

It  wa.s  about  the  evening  when  we  jiarted,  and 
I returned  to  the  monastery  at  Sera.  The  next  thing 
to  be  done  was  ti)  pack  up  my  religious  books 
and  bring  them  to  Lhasa.  'Phat  night  1 was  so  busy 
packing  up  the  books  that  1 had  no  time  for  .sleej),  and  the 
next  day  before  noon  I was  able  to  send  away  all  the 
jiackages  to  the  druggist’s  in  Lhasa.  'Phis  twenty-fifth  day 
was  fortunately  the  best  for  such  a purjiose.  On  any 
ordinary  day  there  were  always  six  or  seven  thousand 
ju’iests  in  the  temple,  and  if  I were  engaged  in  ])acking  my 
things,  it  woidd  have  attracted  their  attention,  and  caused 
many  (Mupiii’ies.  But  on  that  day  there  wei’c  only  two  or 
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three  men  in  each  boarding-lioiise.  Therefore  tliough  I 
was  busy  all  the  night  in  packing  and  the  next  morning  in 
sending  the  things  to  Lhasa,  it  caused  no  suspicion.  But 
there  was  Chaniba-ise,  a little  fellow  who  had  serv^ed  me 
for  a long  time.  I could  not  leave  him  without  doing  some- 
thing for  him.  I used  to  send  him  to  a tutor  for  study 
while  I was  absent,  and  he  would  come  back  when  I return- 
ed and  draw  water,  make  tea  and  do  various  other  services 
for  me.  Now  that  I was  leaving  the  Lamasery  I could 
not  leave  him  without  notice.  In  the  first  place  I must 
dismiss  him,  otherwise  he  would  certainly  think  it  strange 
to  see  me  taking  out  my  books.  vSo  I told  this  boy  and  a 
few  others  that  I must  go  on  a pilgrimage  to  Q'sa-ri,  as  a 
younger  brother  of  the  ex-Minister  lived  there  and  had 
invited  me.  Tsa-ri  is  called  the  second  Sacred  Place  in 
Tibet.  In  Tibet  there  are  the  three  Sacred  Places;  the  first 
is  Kang  Rinpoche  or  Mount  Kailasa  in  the  north-western 
plain;  the  second  is  Tsa-ri,  a peak  in  the  Himalayas  in  the 
south-east  which  forms  the  frontier  of  Assam ; the  third 
is  the  highest  mountain  in  the  world,  the  famous 
Gaui’ishankara  or  Chomo  Lhari,  often  called  Mount 
Everest.  As  to  the  boy,  I told  him  that  it  would  probably 
take  me  four  months  to  go  there  and  come  back,  and 
that  I would  leave  him  money  for  four  months’  tuition 
and  board.  But  I was  afraid  a little  boy  like  him 
would  use  the  money  all  at  once  if  it  were  handed 
him  dii’ectly.  So  I took  the  money  and  deposited  it 
with  his  teacher.  To  a man  who  had  been  my  security 
since  I entered  the  Sera  seminary  I sent  a suit  of  priestly 
garments  and  some  money ; my  tutor  whose  lectures 
I attended  and  many  others  were  all  presented  with 
some  money  or  things  as  souvenirs.  When  all  these 
preparations  were  finished,  it  was  past  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Then  I went  to  the  Great  Hall  of  Je  Tatsang 
to  which  I belonged,  lighted  butter-lamps,  made  some 
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ott'erings,  ami  in  front  of  the  Image  of  the  Shakya 
Bnddha  I read  iny  jirayer  of  farewell,  which  ran  as  follows: 

“ Here  in  the  (Ireat  Hall  of  Je  d'atsang  of  the  Sera 
'J'ein])le,  'L’ibet,  I,  hlkai  Jiiiko,  prostrate  myself  before  the 
Buddha  our  benevolent  Master  and  ])ray.  It  is  with 
great  sorrow  and  regret  that  I see  that  the  different  deeds 
of  human  beings  have  caused  the  different  existences  of 
Buddha  among  the  believers  : for  the  way  to  Bnddha  is 
originally  o])en  to  all  and  accessible  to  everyone.  I,  Bkai 
Jinko,  bound  by  the  chain  of  deeds  done  in  the  previous 
world,  have  not  been  able  to  accom})lish  the  union  and 
conformity  of  the  Ja])anese  and  'J’ibetan  Buddhists,  and 
now  am  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  May  the  good 
cause  of  the  ])resent  day  be  the  beginning  of  success,  and 
of  the  union  of  the  Japanese  and  the  'Fibetan  Bnddhists 
at  some  future  time,  and  also  of  illuminating  the  whole 
world  with  the  light  of  Buddhism.”  And  calling  upon 
the  name  of  Buddha  ten  times  together  with  an  ecpial 
number  of  salutations  I left  the  temple. 

Coming  down  the  ste})s  of  the  Hall  and  passing  the 
paved  yard  to  the  left,  there  is  a descent  of  long  and  steej) 
stone  ste])s  which  leads  to  the  front  of  the  beautiful  gate 
of  Choe-ra  (a  Hharnia  garden)  where  the  .student 
pi'iests  are  catechised.  'Phe  jiremises  of  the  Choe-ra, 
which  are  enclosed  by  white  low  walls,  are  very  spacious. 
Here  and  there  elms  and  willow-trees  are  ])lantod 
tastefully,  and  magnolia  dowers  perfume  the  air  in 
their  season.  A clear  stream,  which  comes  down 
from  the  rocky  hill  on  the  other  side  of  the  build- 
ings, runs  through  the  premises,  and  thus  adds  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  ])laco,  especially  when  the  setting  sun 
shines  upon  the  stream,  as  it  was  then  doing.  This  was 
the  s('at  I loved  best  in  Lhasa,  and  1 could  not  leave  it 
without  jiaying  a visit  to  this  favorite  resort  of  mine. 
When  I came  here  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  all 
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was  quiet  while  1 roamed  about  tlie  place.  Here  my 
heart  began  to  hesitate  again.  Though  1 had  already 
bidden  farewell  to  the  Buddha,  thiidciiig  I should  leave 
this  country,  yet  1 confess  my  determination  Avas  not 
stroll 2’  enouHi. 

O O 

‘‘Must  I noAv  leaA'e,”  thought  1,  “this  quiet  land  of  Buddha 
to  Avhich  I have  become  attached  ; must  1 steal  out  of  this 
beautiful  country  Avithout  telling  Avho  I am,  just  as  a 
spy  AAmnld  do  ? Are  there  no  means  to  say  that  I am  a 
Japanese,  Avithout  causing  harm  to  others  ? Death  comes  to 
all  sooner  or  later.  Why  should  I not  run  the  risk  of  death, 
presenting  the  letter  to  the  Pope  ? When  1 have  made  such  a 
good  composition,  Iioav  sorry  I am  not  to  sIioav  it  to  him  ! ” 

While  I Avas  thus  confused  in  my  mind,  suddenly  a 
voice  ‘Giokpo  peb  ’ (go  back  quickly)  aauis  heard  from  some- 
Avhere  about  the  Choe-ra.  1 Avondered  Avho  spoke  those 
Avords,  and  to  Avhoni,  and  looked  round,  bnt  nothing  could 
be  seen  but  the  green  leaA’cs  of  the  trees  shining  in  the 
rays  of  the  setting  snn.  Certainly  it  could  not  be  a bird’s 
A'oice,  and  I thought  it  must  be  only  my  fancy.  When 
I Avent  on  only  tAvo  or  three  steps,  the  same  “ Giokpo  jieb  ” 
but  in  a louder  and  clearer  tone  reached  my  ear.  Think- 
ing somebody  Avas  talking  to  me,  I cried  out  to  ask  AA'ho 
it  Avas,  looked  about,  and  Avent  round  and  behind  the 
Choe-ra  Avhence  1 thought  the  \"oice  came,  but  no  one  Avas  to 
be  found.  Struck  Avith  a strange  feeling  I was  going  in 
the  direction  of  my  boarding-place  AA'hen  i heard  the 
same  strange  voice  again  and  again.  'J’his  strange  Amice 
had  much  to  do  Avith  my  final  determination  to  go  back 
quickly ; and  Avhen  I AA'as  fully  resolved  the  A'oiee  Avas 
heard  no  more.  I hastened  to  my  room  and  fetched  a 
feAv  things  left  there,  and  Avent  and  lodged  at  the  drug- 
gist’s in  Lhasa. 

Idle  next  day  Avas  spent  in  collecting  the  books  Avhich  I 
had  asked  many  booksellers  to  secure  for  me,  and  for  some 
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of  wliich  I had  paid  in  advance.  By  the  evening  I had 
obtained  a large  number.  "I'he  following  day  (May  26th) 
was  employed  in  the  .same  business  as  the  day  before.  In 
the  aftei'iioon,  Li  Tsu-shu  made  some  boxes  for  me  to  put 
niy  things  in.  He  was  also  kind  enough  to  get  me  three 
sheets  of  yak-hide  in  which  to  wra])  my  boxes.  In  Lhasa 
many  yaks  are  killed  for  food  after  two  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  every  day.  The  pelt  fresh  from  the  butchery 
is  much  u.Sed  for  jiacking  and  ship])ing  goods.  Things 
are  wrapped  in  it  while  it  is  yet  soft  with  the  fur  inside 
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and  the  still  bloody  and  greasy  side  ont,  and  then  stitched. 
When  it  gets  dry  it  is  hard  and  strong,  and  well  serves 
to  protect  the  contents. 

When  all  was  ready  it  Avas  the  27th  of  May.  As  the 
next  day  Avas  the  apj)ointed  day  on  Avhich  I could  hire 
a horse  from  the  Chinese  merchant  and  start  Avith  him,  I 
went  to  take  mv  leave  of  the  ex-Minister.  I thanked  him 
for  the  great  faAujrs  I had  for  so  long  received  from  him, 
and  he  gave  me  seAmral  hints  and  suggestions  for  my 
journey.  I borroAA^ed  a suit  of  priestly  garments  from  him, 
for  all  my  suits  Avere  packed  up  together  AAoth  other 
things.  He  also  gave  me  a hundred  rupees,  telling  me 
to  accept  it  as  an  acknoAvledgement  of  the  favors  I had 
done  him.  Though  I thought  the  thank-ottering  ought 
to  haA'e  been  from  my  side,  I Avas  in  much  need  of  money, 
and  so  I accepted  his  present  Avith  many  thanks  and 
returned  to  the  apothecary’s. 

As  1 came  back  I learned  from  him  that  the  merchant 
Avho  A\as  to  go  Avith  me  on  the  following  day  Avould  not 
accompany  me.  I must  tell  Iioav  this  unexpected  hindrance 
came  about  on  the  eve  of  my  departure.  The  Secretaiy 
of  the  Amban,  of  whom  I spoke  befox-e,  Avas  a great  fi'iend 
of  the  merchant  whom  I expected  to  accompany.  Noav 
the  Seci’etary,  avIio  Avas  already  suspecting  me,  told  the 
merchant  that  I A\ns  not  a Chinese,  but  must  be  a Japanese; 
that  though  he  could  not  find  the  exact  reason  AA^hy  I 
came  to  Tibet,  it  might  be  possible  that  I Avas  spying  in 
the  service  of  the  Bi’itish  Giovernnient,  for  noAV-a-days 
nobody  Avould  be  so  much  deAmted  to  Buddhism  as  to 
come  to  Tibet  as  1 declared  I had  done,  and  that  if  his 
suspicion  proA'ed  to  be  true  after  my  departure  Avith  the 
mei’chant  the  latter  would  have  his  head  cut  off.  The 
merchant  Avas  surprised  at  heai'ing  such  a stoiy  from  a 
man  avIxo  Avas  regarded  as  the  most  learned  and  experienced 
among  the  Chinese  in  Tibet,  and  of  course  belieA’ed  it,  so 
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it  was  not  possible  in  any  w'ay  wliatevei’  to  persuade  him 
to  take  charge  of  my  baggage. 

But  after  telling  this  story,  Jji  Tsii-shu  told  mo  that  he 
might  probably  find  some  means  to  send  off  my  baggage 
if  I did  not  mind  more  expense,  by  making  a special  aji])li- 
cation  to  the  servants  of  tlie  Chinese  Ijegation  and  calling 
the  goods  his  drugs.  I asked  him  to  do  so,  and  as  to  jny 
own  journey,  as  I needed  a coolie  to  carry  my  jiersonal 
luggage  day  and  night,  1 asked  him  to  hire  one  for  me. 
'riie  druggist  went  off  directly  to  negotiate  with  them, 
but  came  back  disappointed  saying  that  the  men  whom 
he  intended  to  see  were  not  to  be  found. 

Marly  the  next  morning  (the  28tli)  the  druggist 
went  out  to  see  his  country-men  who  were  going  to  the 
place  called  Tomo  or  Chumbi  in  'I'ibetan  and  Sui-shi  in 
Chinese,  and  arranged  with  them  to  carry  my  goods  to  the 
place.  I paid  them  the  very  high  fare  for  the  transporta- 
tion in  advance.  He  sent  my  luggage  to  the  Chinese 
Legation  that  night.  As  for  my  coolie,  Mrs.  iji  'I'su-shu 
secured  a man  called  I'enba  after  trying  her  best.  So  1 
made  all  preparations  for  my  departure  for  India  by  their 
kindness.  I could  feel  certain  of  starting  from  Lha.sa  on  the 
very  next  day,  the  29th  of  May  (the  20th  of  April  accord- 
ing to  the  'I'ibetan  calendar). 


CHAPTER  LXXXIIT. 

A Tearful  Departure  from  Lhasa. 

Lhasa  was  at  tliat  time  in  a state  of  such  intense 
excitement  over  the  festivities  that  the  people  hardly 
seemed  to  know  what  they  were  doing.  The  ])olice  force 
of  the  city  is  not  large  : it  consists  of  thirty  constahles 
(Kochakpa)  and  thirty  jiolicemeii  (RagyabiDa),  and  the  Avhole 
energies  of  the  force  Avere  deAmted  to  the  duty  of  guarding 
the  persons  of  the  Grand  Lama  and  his  Co-adjutor. 
pAmry  official  and  priest  Avas  busily  engaged  in  the  duties 
of  his  office  ; none  could  spare  eAmn  a thought  for  an}— 
thing  outside  his  immediate  sphere  of  occupation— in  short 
the  time  could  not  possibly  have  been  more  favorable  for 
my  plan  of  escaping  from  the  city.  Still  it  Avas  necessary 
to  take  precautions,  for  there  Avere  many  priests  from  Sera 
in  the  toAvn,  and  I therefore  determined  to  divert  attention 
by  Avearing,  instead  of  traAmlling  clothes,  a SAiit  of  ordinary 
ecclesiastical  garments  Avhich  I had  borroAved  from  the 
M inister  a feAv  days  before. 

At  eleven  oAlock,  on  the  day  of  my  departure,  my  kind, 
host  and  hostess  of  the  Thien-ho-thang  prepared  for  me  a 
fareAvell  dinner  of  A'egetables  only.  It  Avas  a very  sad  meal, 
and  the  tAvo  children,  a boy  of  five  and  a girl  of  ele\mn 
years  old,  Avere  almost  inconsolable  at  the  thought  of  my 
departure.  Poor  things,  they  did  their  best  to  retain  me 
and  I must  confess  that  I iieA'cr  before  felt  so  strongly  the 
force  of  childish  affection. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  family  Avere  very  anxious 
to  testify  their  respect  by  accompanying  me  for  a mile  or 
tAvo  (UA  my  journey,  but  as  it  Avould  liaA^e  been  hard  to 
escape  obserA'afion  had  Ave  left  the  house  in  a large  party, 
Ave  agreed  to  go  out  one  by  one,  and  meet  again  in  the  grove 
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in  front  of  tlie  Rebon  Temple  outside  the  capital.  So,  with 
a coolie  to  carry  my  baggage,  I started  off  by  m3'self 
th  rough  the  crowded  streets,  and  when  right  in  front  of  the 
(Ireat  Temple  was  accosted  by  a policeman.  1 felt  sure  that 
something  had  been  detected,  and  gave  myself  up  for  lost. 

He  looked  me  straight  in  the  face,  and  said  I congratu- 
late 3'ou,”  and  when  he  found  I did  not  repl3'  he 
repeated  his  congratulations.  I did  not  know  what  he 
was  congratulating  me  about,  but  at  least  it  did  not  look 
as  if  he  were  going  to  arrest  me,  and  I continued  m3' 
silence,  but  he  made  three  low  bows  as  signs  of  his 
congratulations,  and  made  as  though  I would  jiass 
on.  .Suddenl3'^  it  occurred  to  me  that  I was  wearing 
a suit  of  ecclesiastical  garments  borrowed  from  the 
Minister,  and  that  doubtless  the  policeman  had  jump- 
ed to  the  conclusion  that  as  i was  wearing  such 
dignified  robes  I had  been  appointed  physician  to  His 
Holiness  (as  indeed  it  was  rumored),  and  that  he  expected  a 
reward  of  money  for  his  well-meant  felicitations.  So  1 
gave  him  a ‘ single-handed  blessing,’  and  a tanka  of 
11101163'’,  which  made  him  stick  out  his  tongue  in  gratitude, 
and  so  went  on  my  way.  I reckoned  it  as  a thing  most 
aus])icious  that  I should  have  met  the  man  in  front  of  the 
Temple,  and  thus  have  commenced  mv  journe3'  with  words 
of  felicitation. 

There  are  some  points  about  the  Tibetan  police  which  I 
must  not  omit  to  mention.  'rhe3'  receive  no  salaries,  and 
live  on  the  alms  of  the  community,  though  their  methods 
of  solicitation  differ  materiall3'  from  those  of  ordinary 
beggars.  At  stated  periods  they  go,  usually  in  companies 
of  three,  through  the  street.s,  and  standing  at  the  gates  of 
jirivate  houses  cvy  out  as  follows  : 

“ We  have  come  to  receive  alms  from  the  wealthv,  and 
you  are  so  wealthv  that  vou  can  easily  relieve  our  distress. 
We  therefore  ])ray  you,  the  savior  of  the  jioor  and  the 
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friend  of  the  needy,  to  give  tliirty  pieces  of  gold  to  tliirty 
poor  men  who  Avith  their  wives  live  in  inisei’able  huts, 
and  the  gift  you  give  ns  this  day  shall  be  ])rought  home 
to  onr  women  and  make  them  happy.  We  shall  fill  our 
broken  cups  with  fi’agrant  liquor  and  let  them  lie  down  this 
evening  in  a state  of  blissful  intoxication.  LJin-hijaUn}” 

They  will  go  on  repeating  these  dirge-like  petitions  at 
the  gate  until  at  last  some  one  comes  out  and  gives  them  a 
feAv  silver  coins  and  some  parched  wheat-flonr  in  a tin  pan 
covered  with  a small  kata.  There  is  no  fixed  amount  to  be 
giA'en,  but  if  a rich  man  does  not  give  them  what  they 
think  they  haA^e  a right  to  expect,  they  Avill  let  bim  knoAv 
Avhat  they  think.  They  are  not  supposed  to  beg  at  Temples, 
but  as  a matter  of  fact  every  Temple  giAms  them  something 
for  the  sake  of  its  OAvn  credit,  and  for  peace  and  quiet. 

All  the  money  that  is  thus  collected  is  handed  over  to 
one  of  the  Kochakpa,  Avho  distributes  it  in  regular  monthly 
instalments  to  the  members  of  the  Force.  But  the  Lhasa 
police  have  also  further  sources  of  income.  When  a 
Avealthy  pilgrim  from  the  country  arri\'es  in  the  city  they 
ask  for  a donation  from  him,  and  if  they  do  not  get  at 
least  one  tanka  they  Avill  set  the  Avoidhless  people  of  the 
city  on  to  attack  him  and  not  stir  a finger  for  his 
protection.  EA^ery  countryman  therefore  finds  it  to  his 
interest  to  pay  this  blackmail  to  the  police,  and  Avhen  I 
Avas  in  Lhasa  as  a layman  I had  paid  my  tanka  like  the 
others.  But  since  I had  assumed  the  priesFs  robe  they 
had  not  been  able  to  demand  anything  from  me,  and  there- 
fore I suppose  that  my  fihend  thought  the  opportunity  of 
getting  a present  in  return  for  his  congratulations  Avas  too 
good  to  be  lost. 

If  a policeman  goes  on  a journey,  say  to  arrest  a thief, 
he  takes  nothing  Avith  him  for  the  expenses  of  his  journey. 
He  goes  to  any  house  he  chooses  and  takes  Avhat  they  giA^e 
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liini  to  eat  and  drink,  and  if  lie  is  going  on  to  a ])lace  wliere 
tliei'e  is  no  entertainment  to  Le  had  he  just  orders  tlie 
])eo])le  of  tlie  house  to  provide  liini  with  whatever  lie 
r(‘quires.  'J'he  Kochakpa  however  are  far  superior  to 
the  ordinary  ])oliceincn.  'I'liey  have  a j-egular  salary 
from  the  (lovernment,  and  so  do  not  live  on  blackmail. 

Having  got  rid  of  my  ])oliceman  friend,  I turned  to  the 
Temple  for  a hnal  act  of  worship,  and  then  passing  under 
the  Palace  of  the  (rrand  kama  and  over  the  bridge,  came 
out  upon  the  vast  plain,  where,  by  the  small  grove  in  front 
of  the  Hebon  'J’enijde,  1 found  the  clerk  of  the  drug-store 
and  a few  friends  waiting  to  take  their  leave  of  me.  I had 
had  my  dinner,  and  1 never  drink  wine  : there  was  nothing 
left  for  me  to  do  but  to  change  my  dress  and  commence 
my  journey,  which  I did,  recpiosting  my  friends  to  return 
my  clerical  clothes  to  the  Minister  of  Finance.  But  my 
friends  had  brought  some  wine  with  them,  and  insisted  on 
drinking  to  me  before  I went,  repeatedly  e-\])ressing 
their  great  sorrow  at  my  departure  and  urging  me  to  take 
great  care  of  my  health  in  the  trying  climate  of  India. 
They  were  also  very  anxious  to  know  whether,  after  once 
returning  to  India,  I should  ever  revisit  Tibet  again, 
and  they  several  times  expressed  their  great  indebtedness 
to  me.  As  for  myself,  1 cannot  say  that  I was  very  sorry 
to  be  leaving  Lhasa,  but  the  sight  of  their  sorrow  made 
me  sad  as  I passed  out  of  the  grove  of  the  Rebon  Temjile 
in  the  direction  of  Shingzonka,  where  I sto]iped  for  the 
night. 

On  the  80th  of  May,  1 hired  ])ost-horses  and  left  Shing- 
zonka.  Hero  1 had  been  obliged  to  find  serious  fault  with 
my  luggage-carrier,  'renba.  'Pibetans,  as  my  readers  must 
by  this  time  be  well  aware,  are  prone  to  lies,  and  will  gross- 
ly' exaiju’erate  the  most  trivial  and  insignificant  matters. 
1 had  often  spoken  to  'Penba  about  this,  but  in  s))ite  of 
my  friapumt  admonitions,  he  had  told  tlu'  master  of  the 
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house  where  we  lodged  et  Shiiigzonka  tliat  1 was  an  in- 
carnation of  a Lama.  Of  course  the  innkeeper  at  once 
was  all  full  of  smiles  and  politeness,  put  me  into  a Letter 
room  and  did  all  he  could  for  my  comfort,  and  as  far  as  that 
was  concerned  I had  no  reason  for  complaint.  But  I was 
afraid  that  by  and  by  trouble  might  come  to  me  by  reason 
of  that  lie,  and  I spoke  to  him  in  severe  terms  not  only 
aljout  the  wickedness  but  also  about  the  inconvenience  of 
utteriiig  falsehoods. 

“ I only  said  ' yes,’^^  urged  the  man  in  his  own  justitica- 
tion,  “when  he  asked  me  if  vou  were  not  an  incarnation. 
If  you  go  round  as  an  incarnation,  you  are  respected  and 
honored,  and  can  make  lots  of  money.  There  is  no  ])rofit 
in  going  about  just  as  you  are.” 

“ But,  you  miserable  man,”  I returned  angrily,  “ I am 
not  here  for  the  purpose  of  making  money.  It  is  un- 
utterably bad  to  make  money  by  deceiving  others.  ” 

“But,”  he  grumbled,  “everybody  wants  to  make  money”. 
Nevertheless  he  promised  to  be  more  careful  with  his 
tongue  in  tbe  future. 

That  day  we  had  dinner  at  Ne-thang,  and  going  six  miles 
further  on  arrived  at  the  village  of  Nam.  When  my 
teacher,  Rai  Sarat  Chandra  Das  Bahadur,  visited  Nam  some 
twenty  years  ago,  it  was  a village  of  some  thirty  houses. 
It  seems  almost  incredilde  that  we  stayed  in  the  single 
house  now  standing  in  the  place.  The  fact  is  that  some 
six  years  after  the  Rai  Bahadur’s  departure  from  Tibet,  some 
sixteen  years  ago,  the  whole  village  was  swept  away  by 
a flood  of  the  river  Kichu.  The  villagers  then  removed 
their  dwellings  to  a plateau  between  the  ravines  where 
they  would  be  safe  from  future  inundations,  erecting  just 
one  house  -on  the  old  site  for  the  beneflt  of  travellers. 

So,  to  return  to  my  story,  I passed  through  Nam  and 
reached  the  village  of  Jaiigtoe,  where  lived  a priest  whose 
acquaintance  I had  made  at  Sera. 
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“ V\^ here  are  you  going?”  he  asked,  as  lie  served  me 
with  tea. 

“ On  a pilgrimage  to  India,  ” was  my  politic  rejily, 
which  was  received  with  great  joy,  and  made  niy  host 
most  sympathetic  and  helpful.  He  insisted  on  lending 
me  a horse  the  next  morning,  and  i was  thus  enahled  to 
make  a rapid  journey  to  Chaksam,  where  1 found  several 
boats,  some  of  hides  and  some  of  wood.  1 embarked  on 
one  of  these  latter,  crossed  to  the  other  side  and  arrived  at 
the  station  of  I’ashe,  under  the  high  and  steep  mountain 
of  (lenpiila.  At  Pashe  I hired  another  horse,  (for  1 had 
sent  back  the  ])riest’s  horse  from  the  river),  and  the  next 
morning,  1st  June,  at  four  o’clock,  started  again  on  my 
journey.  Half-way  up  tlie  hill  1 found  a Chinaman  who 
had  left  Iduisa  a day  before  myself.  He  was  feeding  his 
horse  by  the  roadside,  and  drinking  tea,  and  when  1 
asked  him  about  his  luggage,  he  said  that  it  was  being 
sent  after  him. 

On  reaching  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  looking  back,  I 
was  able,  in  the  clear  air,  to  see  not  only  Lhasa  far  away 
on  the  north-eastern  horizon,  but  even  the  (Irand  Lama’s 
palace  above  it,  a dim  vision  of  heavenly  beauty.  Both  in 
coming  and  in  going  1 enjoyed  this  beautiful  sight,  and 
saluted  the  Lama’s  Palace  in  the  distance.  Oenpala  rises 
fourteen  thousand  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  while 
Lhasa  is  twelve  thousand,  so  that  the  mountain  is  nearly 
three  thousand  feet  higher  than  the  city.  'I'lie  distance,  as 
a bird  hies,  between  tliem  is  thirty-hve  miles,  and  though 
some  'I’ibetan  travellers  deny  the  fact,  I can  vouch  for  it  from 
exjierience  tha.t  the  (Irand  Lama’s  Palace  can  be  distinctly 
seen  from  a,  point  of  vantage  on  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, though  the  slightest  change  in  ])ositi(m  causes 
the  palace  to  disa]ipear. 

While  s])eaking  of  Genpala  I recollect  an  amusing 
storv  which  I will  here  relate.  There  is  in  the  house  of  a 
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rich  man  in  Nepal  a Tihe'tan  servant  of  the  name  of  Penha- 
pnn-t.so,  wlio  accompanied  his  master  on  one  occasion  on 
a pilgrimage  to  Lhasa.  There  were  several  other  Tibetans 
in  the  company.  Now,  whereas  in  Nepfd  food  is  cheap  and 
plentiful  and  every  one  gets  enough,  that  is  not  the  case 
in  Lhasa.  There,  the  Lain  a gets  a good  meal  with  meats 
of  various  kinds,  vermicelli,  and  eggs  ; hut  the  ordinary 
layman  has  to  he  contented  with  parched  harley  Hour — not 
unmixed  with  sand  and  grit — put  in  a howl  with  tea  and 
eaten.  And  often  there  is  not  enough  even  of  that. 
The  pilgrims  cannot  always  get  all  they  require,  and  many 
lose  strength,  while  all  lose  Hesh. 

At  last  the  pilgrimage  was  over,  all  the  noteivorthy 
Lamas  had  been  visited,  and  the  party  of  Neprdese,  on 
their  way  home,  reached  the  summit  of  Mount  Genpala. 
With  one  accord,  they  all  turned  round  to  take  a last  fare- 
Avell  of  the  Holy  City.  “ We  are  indeed  fortunate,’^  they 
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miinuui-ed,  “ to  havo  been  allowed  to  accomplish  this 
pilgrimag’c,  and  we  pray  (here  they  shetl  teai-s  of  ))ious 
fervor)  that  we  may  deserve  to  be  re-borii  in  the  Holy 
Land  of  Buddha.” 
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Hut  I'eiiha-puii-tso  refused  to  join  them  in  their 
pruvers.  He  deli])erately  turned  Ids  hack  on  the  Holy 
(.'ity,  and  took  no  ])ains  to  conceal  Ids  disgaist  at  tlie  heliav- 
ior  of  his  conijninions. 

“ How  joyful  it  is,  brethren,  ” he  replied  to  their  re- 
monstrances, to  have  left  behind  Lhasa,  the  hateful  abode 
of  hungry  demons  and  evil  s])irits.  My  ])rayer  is  that  1 
may  neyer  have  occasion  to  see  the  place  again.  ’’ 

‘^You  are  very  hard  on  Lhasa,”  they  said. 

Not  a bit  of  it,  ” was  the  reply.  “I  am  only  honest; 
thatks  all.  In  my  master’s  house  in  Nepfd  I get  })lenty  of 
food — good  rice,  with  no  sand  in  it.  Why  should  I call 
Tdiasa  the  Holj^  City — a place  where  the  greedy  Lfunas 
are  the  only  men  who  get  enough  to  eat  ? ” 

Penba’s  pious  comj-tanions  were  much  shocked  at  his  out- 
spoken heresies.  But  Penba  did  not  mind  their  threats. 

may  be  ])unished  for  what  I have- said,  ” he  calmly 
remarked  ; but  all  the  same  I am  glad  not  to  have  been 
born  in  ijhasa.  The  devils  of  the  Holy  City  may  punish 
me  if  they  like.” 

There  is  a great  deal  of  truth  in  what  the  man  said. 
Lhasa  swarms  with  beggars  and  paupers,  and  may  truly 
be  called  the  City  of  hungiy  deyils. 

There  are  eyen  to  be  found  in  Lhasa  professional  men- 
dicants who  are  also  usurious  money-lenders.  These  men 
as  a rule  starve  themselves  in  order  to  save  a little  money, 
which  they  conceal  in  some  secret  place  underground  and 
then  lend  out  at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest.  When  they 
die,  their  secret  hoard  is  lost,  until  some  one  some  day  digs 
it  up  by  chance,  when  it  is  ]n-esented  as  treasure-troye  to  the 
priests  of  Sera  or  to  those  of  tlie  Ganden  or  Rebon  Temples. 
Can  these  men,  who  starve  themselves  in  order  to  make  a 
little  additional  gain,  be  called  anything  but  hungry  devils? 
T’ruly,  I can  witness  that  Lhasa  is  the  abode  of  these  hung- 
ry spirits,  and  that  the  Lamas  are  flesh-eating  ogres. 
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Poub:i-])nii-tso,  wliose  story  thus  amused  me  as  T 
climbed  over  tlie  steeps  of  (irenpalaj  is  still  living  at 
Nyallam  on  the  borders  of  Xepfd  and  Tibet.  I cannot  say 
that  I fully  share  his  feelinf^s  against  Lhasa,  which  I know 
as  well  ])robably  as  he  does;  but  it  is  indeed  a city  in 
which  wheat  and  tares  grow  together,  a very  few  noble 
Bodhisattvas  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  many  extortionate 
demons.  It  is  my  earnest  desire  to  return  some  day  to  the 
Holy  City  and  there  work  for  the  important  object  of 
bringing  together  into  living  unity  the  Buddhism  of  Japan 
and  'Pibet. 

On  our  way  down  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Genpala 
we  diverted  our  steps  a little  in  the  direction  of  the  village 
of  Ta  ma  lung,  a change  of  ronte  necessitated  by  the  desire 
to  dine  and  to  change  horses,  before  ])roceeding  to  the 
post-station  of  I’alte. 

Palte  is,  as  T have  mentioned  before,  a very  picturescjue 
town  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Yamdo.  We  arrived  towards 
nightfall  after  a long  journey  southward  through  beauti- 
ful winding  roads,  and  here  1 fancy  that  my  luggage 
coolie  Tenba,  who  jireceded  me  by  a few  minutes, 
must  have  announced  me  as  a phy.sician  from  Sera,  for 
soon  after  my  arrival  the  headman  brought  me  a sick  man 
for  examination.  I declined  to  prescribe  for  the  man  at 
first,  but  the  moi*e  I drew- back  the  more  did  the  headman 
urge  his  suit,  until  1 was  at  last  reluctantly  comjielled  to 
give  him  some  medicine.  I was  surjirised  to  find  with 
what  great  reverence  the  ])eople  of  the  ]Jace  treated 
“a  physician  from  Sera”. 

It  was  almost  as  if  he  had  been  a (rod  of  medicine,  so 
great  was  the  honor  they  paid  him. 

The  next  day,  June  Gth,  I left  Balte  on  horseback  at 
two  in  the  morning,  and  aliout  eight  o’clock  reached 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Vase  through  beautiful  scenery, 
which  I ne('d  not  however  describe  again.  Some  two 
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miles  to  the  east  of  Vase  theTO  is  a I'iver  wliieli  empties 
itself  into  the  narrow  arm  of  a lake,  and  is  crossed  by  a 
stone  bridge  which  leads  the  fj'aveller  towards  the  sonth. 
As  far  as  this  bridge  my  route  had  been  the  same  as  on 
my  former  journey  through  this  country  : but  after  crossing 
the  bridge,  I diverged  in  a south-easterly  direction  along 
the  lake  shore,  and  then  turned  to  the  south  (still  along  the 
lake)  for  five  miles,  where  I struck  off  and  reached  Nan- 
kartse  in  time  for  dinner.  Here  my  servant,  who  was  very 
tired,  exjiected  to  stop,  but  I pushed  on  westward,  until 
we  came  out  on  an  immense  plain  where  vve  beheld  out- 
spread before  ns  the  snow-clad  mountains  of  the  llhutan 
frojitier.  As  we  ])nshed  on  the  scenery  became  more 
and  more  beautiful,  and  the  mountains  closed  in  on  both 
sides  of  ns.  At  last,  in  the  heart  of  a narrow  ravine,  we 
came  to  a solitary  house  beside  a river.  We  should  have 
had  to  go  another  five  ri  before  reaching  another  house,  so 
we  deteinnined  to  stop  here. 

1’he  next  morning,  soon  after  midnioht,  I got  up  and 
aroused  my  servant.  He  did  not  want  to  leave  his  bed 
and  grumbled  about  its  being  midnight  and  a long  way  to 
dawn,  but  we  had  before  made  up  our  minds  for  an  early 
start  so  as  to  get  ahead  of  possible  pursuers,  and  so  I kept 
to  my  ])urpose.  It  was  a very  lonely  ascent  through  deep 
snow,  and  my  servant  was  so  scared  by  the  darkness  and 
the  fear  of  pursuers  that  he  did  not  dare  to  walk  behind 
me,  and  when  I made  him  go  in  front,  he  Avonld  often  stop 
for  me  to  reconnoitre  some  suspicious  object  ahead.  For 
the  road,  he  said,  was  full  of  malicious  demons,  and  there 
was  no  knowing  what  harm  they  might  not  do  to  one. 

1 did  my  best  to  re-assure  him  by  the  fact  of  my  presence 
and  the  exam})le  of  my  courage,  and  so,  with  slow  and 
faltering  steps  we  climbed  up  the  five  ri  of  steep  mountain 
ascent  and  at  da3'break  reached  the  small  village  of  Za-ra, 
when  we  had  breakfast  and  succeeded  in  hiring  horses. 
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CROSSING  A MOUNTAIN  AT  MIDNIGHT. 

At  tlic'se  mountiiin-stations  it  alino.st  iinjiossiVile  to  hire 
all  auiiual,  for  there  are  none  kept  tliere,  and  the  traveller 
Inn^  to  dejiend  on  pack-horses  and  travellin^^  horses  that 
may  happen  to  pass  hy  that  way.  NN  hat  few  post-hoises 
there  are,  are  all  taken  u])  by  the  (’rovernniont,  and  never 
come  into  the  hands  of  ordinary  travellers.  And  yet  it 
was  very  important  for  ns  to  obtain  animals,  for  wo  had  to 
pass  along  the  snowy  i)eak  of  Xeehen  Kangsang,  and 
though  tlu're  ar('  sevc'ral  place's  in  the  ascent  as  well  as  in 
the  descent  w lu're  riding  is  out  of  the  (pie.-^tion,  over  the 
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steep  and  ill-ke])t  roa-ds,  tliei’C  are  also  ])laces  in  the  liiglier 
^ilateau  of  the  mountains  wliere  the  raretied  atinospliere 
makes  rapid  travelling'  on  foot  a sheer  impossibility. 

'I’lianks,  however,  to  our  good  fortune  in  ])rocuring  horses 
at  Za-ra,  we  were  able  to  jmsh  on  towards  the  majestic 
inountaiji  peaks  as  far  as  to  Railing,  where  we  rested  till 
midnight.  We  then  arose,  mounted  our  steeds,  and 
following  a stream  for  some  ten  and  a half  miles  arrived  at 
Tsanang.  In  Tibet  there  is  no  beautiful  scenery  except 
that  of  snowy  mountains.  When  the  snow-peaks  dis- 
ajipear  from  sight,  everything  becomes  monotonous  and 
lonely. 

The  next  day  we  rode  into  the  post-town  of  (lyangtze,  the 
third  city  of  Tibet.  The  city  contains  a large  Buddhist 
Temple,  Pankhor  Choeten,  inhabited  by  fifteen  hundred 
priests,  and  in  it  was  living  the  chief  financial  agent  of  the 
Lama  Government,  who  was  married  to  the  niece  of  the  old 
nun  who  once  lived  with  me  in  the  Minister’s  residence. 
As  he  was  an  old  and  intimate  friend  of  mine,  I ventured 
to  call  upon  him  and  was  received  with  great  joy.  His 
residence,  Serchok,  ivas  a large  building  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  grounds  of  the  great  Temple,  and  my  friend 
was  very  urgent  that  1 should  spend  some  ten  or  twenty 
days  with  him.  This  I declined,  on  the  ground  that  I 
was  going  on  a pilgrimage  ; but  as  I was  anxious  to  see  the 
Temple,  and  as  moreover  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
provide  oneself  with  all  necessaries  of  life  before  attempt- 
ing the  trip  across  the  mountains,  1 determined  to  stay  for 
one  or  two  davs  at  least. 

t/ 

The  temple  is  very  large,  and  the  tower  is  the  largest 
in  Tibet.  'I’he  number  of  jiriests  is  comjiarati vely  small, 
but  the  mouastery  is  about  one-half  the  size  of  the  Sera 
convent.  Priests  of  the  New  Sect  preilominate,  but  these  of 
the  Old  Sect  are  allowed  to  reside  there,  as  a i-e  also  the 
Sakya  and  Karma  priests.  I wa.s  shown  a great  number 
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of  sacred  articles  preserved  in  tlie  'I’eniple,  and  tlien  re- 
turned to  my  friend’s  residence. 

Gyangtze  is  a good  emporium  for  trade.  A large  market 
is  held  every  morning  outside  the  gate  of  the  great 
temj)le,  and  peo})le  tiock  in  from  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood to  buy  and  sell.  There  are  many  shops,  stalls,  and 
booths  in  which  goods  of  all  kinds  are  e.xposed  for  sale — 
vegetables,  meat,  flower,  milk,  butter,  cotton  and  articles 
to  tem})t  the  fancy  of  the  buyers.  Also  wool  and  yak’s 
tails,  on  their  road  from  the  table-lands  of  the  north-west 
to  India,  are  brought  here  in  transit,  and  are  distributed 
among  the  merchants  who  come  so  far  to  obtain  them. 

After  sto])))ing  one  night  in  the  temple,  we  started  on 
June  1st,  1902,  at  five  o’clock.  By  the  kindness  of  my 
host,  a horse  was  lent  to  me  for  five  day.'^,  and  so 
I passed  through  the  town  of  Gyangtze,  crossed  the  river 
Tsangchu,  and  gradually  ])roceeded  southward  to  the 
place  where  the  nunnery  of  Nening  stands.  I was  told 
that  in  this  nunnery  there  was  a living  goddess  called 
Dolma  in  Tibetan,  only  seven  years  of  age.  I did  not  how- 
ever see  her.  After  taking  dinner  at  the  house  o])posite 
the  temple,  we  hurried  on  for  about  twenty-five  miles,  and 
came  to  the  native  village  of  my  luggage-carrier  'I’enba. 
That  night  we  lodged  in  a small  temple  where  his  brother 
was  living,  and  my  man  and  he  had  a good  carouse  that 
night. 

“ Your  master’s  com])lexion  is  unusually  fair,”  said  his 
bi’other,  “and  differs  little  from  that  of  Mongolians.  Is  he 
not  a Knro])ean  ? ” 

“ No,  no,”  said  my  servant,  eagerly  trying  to  dispel  his 
brother’s  suspicion,  “ he  is  an  honorable  physician  in 
Sera.” 

“}  know  the  physician  in  Sera,”  answered  his  brother, 
entirely  forgetting  that  1 was  in  the  ne.xt  room  ; “but  he  is 
a doubtful  sort  of  man,  one  that  brings  the  dead  back  to 
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life,  man  can  do  .such  things  unless  he  is  a European, 

lie  careful;  mv  good  brother,  that  yon  come  to  no  harm.’’ 

“’J’hat  is  not  so,”  j)leaded  the  other  emphatically,  relating 
what  he  had  heard  frc)m  the  owner  of  'I’hien-ho-thang, 

he  is  a Chinaman,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  owner  of 
Thien-ho-thang.” 

] pretended  not  to  have  heard  the  last  night’s  talk  be- 
tween the  brothers,  and  early  the  next  luorning  1 left  the 
house,  and  as  we  were  at  the  point  of  departure  the  brother 
whispered  something  in  my  man’s  ear.  Walking  toward 
the  mountain  south  of  us  tor  about  seven  miles,  we  came 
to  the  post-.station  of  Kangnia.  While  we  were  resting, 
twelve  or  thirteen  pack-horses  led  by  a Chinaman,  two  of 
them  -with  my  baggage,  came  towards  us  in  great  haste.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  Chinese  did  not  know  the  baggage 
was  mine,  and  I was  glad  to  see  that  it  was  on  the  way 
to  JJai’jeeling. 

The  sight  of  my  baggage  may  have  increased  Tenba’s 
suspicion.  When  it  was  first  packed  in  Thien-ho-thang,  he 
thought  it  was  going  to  be  left  in  the  care  of  the  drug-store, 
but  now,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  it  was  going  off  some- 
where. He  shut  his  mouth,  hung  his  head  thoughtfully, 
and  followed  after  me  for  a long  while,  till  at  last  he  sud- 
denly broke  the  .silence. 

“ As  we  are  still  some  five  or  .six  da^'s’  jouniey 
from  the  Phari  Challenge  Grate,”  he  suggested  eagerly, 
yet  with  some  hesitation,  “would  it  not  be  better 
for  us  to  take  the  other  road?  ’’They^  are  so  very  strict  with 
their  enquiries  at  the  gate  that  it  will  be  hard  for  you  to 
get  a proper  passport,  without  a witness  who  can  prove 
that  you  are  only  going  on  a short  trip  to  India  and  that 
you  will  soon  be  back.  Such  a witness  mu.st  be  taken  from 
the  village  itself,  and  it  requires  (pute  a lot  of  money  to 
get  one.  You  will  also  have  to  do  some  bribing  tr)  get  a 
passport,  and  I very  much  doubt  whether  you  have  money 
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enough  foi*  the  pui’])ose.  'riiere  is  another  way  wliere  I 
can  get  you  througli  for  about  lialt  tlie  money  re(iuired  at 
Phari,  and  if  you  will  entrust  the  matter  to  me  I will  take 
you  to  it.  We  must  go  by  the  secret  j)at]i  to  Khamburong, 
from  which  point  it  will  be  easy  to  get  into  India  ; but  it 
is  a difficult  road,  and  not  altogether  free  from  wild 
animals.  If  you  are  afraid  of  it,  there  is  another  route, 
through  Jfliutan,  though,  to  be  sure,  it  is  infested  witli 
highwaymen.  Still,  1 dare  say  you  will  get  thi-ongh  unmo- 
lested, if  you  conceal  your  luggage  and  wear  old  clothes. 
It  is  for  you  to  choose. 

“ Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,”  I rej)lied,  “ that  1 had  better 
take  some  other  route  than  that  of  Phari  on  the  ground  of 
expense  ? ” 

“Yes,  sir,”  replied  'I'enba ; “it  is  nonsense  to  throw 
away  money  like  that.  ” 

“I  don’t  know  how  much  money  it  will  re(juire,”  1 re])lied 
deliberately,  “ but  it  is  folly  to  risk  one’s  life  unnecess- 
arily. If  we  go  by  the  secret  ])atli  or  through  Hhutan  the 
chances  are  nine  to  one  that  we  lose  our  lives.  It  is  better 
to  lose  money  than  one’s  life.  So  don’t  dream  of  going 
by  a dangerous  road,  for  there  is  no  need  for  it.  I am  not 
without  money;  how  much  do  you  want?  I promised  to 
give  you  seven  yen  fifty  sen  monthly,  and  I intend  to  give 
you  a handsome  present  as  well  for  the  work  you  undertake 
to  do  for  me,  but  I shall  not  give  you  anything  unless  you 
stick  to  your  bargain.” 

The  whole  of  this  suggestion  originated,  I am  sure,  from 
his  brother’s  parting  whisper,  and  1 was  glad  to  be  able  to 
dispel  his  susj)iciuns,  at  least  in  some  degree.  Had  1 act- 
ed upon  his  suggestions,  and  given  him  the  money  he  asked 
for  to  take  me  round  by  the  secret  path,  his  suspicions  as 
to  the  shadiness  of  my  character  would  have  been  confirm- 
ed, and  he  would  only  have  waited  for  me  to  fall  asleep  to 
steal  my  luggage.  It  is  impossible  to  trust  oneself  entirely 
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to  Tibetans,  for  honesty  is  observed  only  among  people 
who  are  well-known  to  one  another,  and  only  so  long  as 
actions  are  done  before  the  public  ga/e.  fSocial  restraints 
are  no  sooner  removed  than  the  'I’ibetan  is  ready  for  any 
crime  or  enormity.  One  has  to  keep  one^s  eyes  constantly 
u])en  in  travelling  with  such  people. 

After  a pleasant  walk  of  about  five  miles  along  the 
mountain  ridge,  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  Salu,  where 
we  sto])])ed.  We  left  at  one  o’clock  the  next  morning 
(June  8th),  much  to  the  disgust  of  Tenba,  who  was  again 
horribly  afi-aid  of  the  journey  through  the  dark,  and 
])roceeded  southward  towards  the  mountains.  More 
accurately,  we  were  going  to  the  south-west,  and 
after  proceeding  for  some  seven  and  a half  miles,  reached 
a high  plain.  Eleven  miles  furthei',  Ave  came  to  a small 
lake  witli  a river  flowing  to  it.  We  kept  along  the  east 
bank  of  the  river  for  another  three  and  a half  miles, 
which  brought  us  to  Lake  Lham  tso,  a sheet  of  Avater 
connected  Avith  the  loAver  lake  by  the  riA^er.  We  could 
1‘each  Phari  by  going  round  the  lake  on  either  side  j biit 
we  chose  to  go  along  the  left  or  eastern  side. 

From  this  point  the  suoavv  peaks  of  the  Hiimllayas  look 
like  a roAv  of  beautiful  maidens  sitting  in  a line  on  a 
bench,  and  Avearing  snoAv-Avhite  bonnets.  They  are  not 
very  high,  but  there  are  great  numbers  of  peaks,  the 
loAver  slopes  of  Avhich  are  coA^ered  in  summer  Avith  grass, 
which  Avould  I believe  make  excellent  pasture,  especially 
along  the  borders  of  the  lake  Avhere  grass  is  profuse. 
We  skirted  the  shores  of  the  lake  for  about  tAventy  miles 
and  at  last  reached  the  A'illage  of  Lham-maye,  on  a 
beautiful  summer  eA’'ening  Avith  the  crescent  moon  shining 
faintly  aboAm  us.  It  reminded  me  of  home. 

We  stopped  for  the  night  in  a large  stone  house,  from 
Avhich  Ave  had  a vieAv  toAvards  the  south  over  a gi’eat 
mountain  knoAvn  in  Tibetan  as  Chomo-Lhari  (the  mountain 
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of  the  Mother  Goddess).  Tliere  are  many  mountains  of 
this  name  in  Tibet,  where  nearly  every  snowy  peak  is 
accounted  sacred  to  the  deity  and  is  called  by  her  name. 
Some  say  that  there  are  twenty-one  Cbomo-Lhari  in  Tibet, 
some  g'ive  the  number  as  thirty-two ; but  as  nearly  every 
large  mountain  goes  by  that  name,  the  number  must  be 
far  gTeater.  This  particular  Chomo-Lhari  sits,  like  the 
Buddhist  deity  Vairochana,  with  an  air  of  great  solemnity 
in  one  corner  of  the  plain,  with  its  head  in  the  clouds  ; 
while  the  snowy  peaks  Avhich  range  themselves  on  either 
side  of  it,  einbracing  the  lake  as  it  were  Avith  their  gigantic 
masses,  look  like  the  BodhisattAm  AAmlokiteshvara  (re- 
presentative of  the  great  Mercy  of  Buddha)  and  Boclhi- 
sattva  Manjushri  (representative  of  the  great  knoA\dedge 
of  Buddha)  offering  before  the  great  Buddha  Vairochana 
a sacrifice  of  silent  praise.  The  Avhole  scene  seemed  to 
me  like  a picture  of  the  Buddhist  Heaven. 

On  this  jilf^teau,  as  on  the  great  north-AAmstern  plain  of 
Tibet,  neither  Avheat  nor  barley  Avill  groAV,  and  the  district 
is  fit  only  for  pasturage,  and  that  only  during  the  summer 
months.  Lake  Lham  tso  abounds  in  fish  of  all  kinds, 
from  seven  to  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  it  is  much 
frequented  dui’ing  the  summer  by  fishermen  Avho  catch 
and  dry  the  fish  for  Avinter  consumption.  During  the 
winter,  Avhen  fishing  is  impossible,  they  take  to  begging, 
and  so  the  population  around  the  Lake  consists  mainly 
of  people  AV'ho  are  half  fishermen  and  half  beggars. 
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Five  Gates  to  Pass. 

On  June  9tli  we  were  as  usual  eavlv  on  liorseback,  and  on 
our  I'oad  towards  tlie  south.  Tenba  seemed  to  fall  back 
into  his  old  sus])icious  mood.  We  were  due  to  reach  the 
tii-st  C'hallenpfe  Gate  on  the  following  morning,  and  he 
possibly  feared  that  if  anything  leaked  out  he  would  be 
arrested  and  ])ut  into  jail.  So  he  began  his  attacks  on  me 
again. 

^^Uie  other  day,  ” he  said,  “ you  said  that  there  was  no 
need  for  us  to  take  the  secret  path,  but  there  you  were 
wrong.  It  is  not  nearly  such  difficult  travelling  as  you 
.suppose.  I have  been  over  it  twice  myself,  and  the  wild 
beasts  can  always  be  scared  away  by  lighting  fires.  The 
officers  at  Phai-i  are,  as  I have  told  you,  both  strict  and 
extortionate.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  yen  ought  to  be  enough, 
but  you  may  have  to  pay  thirty  or  even  fifty.  You  will  be 
detained  for  three  or  four  days  at  the  very  least,  })ossibly 
for  a week.  If  you  are  anxious  to  get  on  quickly  you 
had  better  take  the  secret  path.  Why  waste  money  and 
time  ? ” 

“ Well,”  I replied,  “if  the  officials  want  to  bleed  me,  I 
suppose  they  must.  I have  no  objection  to  being  bled. 
It  will  be  one  way  of  making  an  offei-ing  to  the  Dalai 
Lama.  ” 

Again  my  feigned  nonchalance  cleared  his  mind  of 
doubt,  though  it  sur})rised  him  not  a little.  But  a short 
time  later  a most  strange  and  weird  thing  took  ])lace. 
We  had  gone  some  five  miles  further,  when  suddenly  a 
band  of  ill-favored  savage-looking  men,  four  in  number, 
stood  in  my  ])ath,  made  a ])rofound  bow,  and  begged  me  to 
do  them  a favor. 
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“We  are  on  our  way  from  the  nortli/^  they  said  in 
excited  tones,  “ and  we  were  taking  salt  to  sell  at  Phari. 
Last  night,  while  our  watchmen  were  dozing,  some  robbers 
came  up  and  drove  oft’  forty-five  of  our  yaks.  We  do  not 
know  whether  they  Avere  Tibetans  or  Bhutanese,  but  we 
intend  to  pursue  them  Avhoever  they  are,  and  Ave  desire 
you  to  find  out  by  divination  Avhich  A\my  they  have  gone.” 

They  had  mistaken  me  tor  a soothsaying  Ihbetan  priest, 
and  there  Avas  nothing  for  me  but  to  act  up  to  the  role. 
So  I struck  an  attitude  such  as  I had  seen  the  natiAm 
diviners  assume,  and  said  solemnly  and  AA'ith  decision : 
“Go  toAvards  the  north,  as  quickly  as  you  can  : it  may 
be  that  you  aaoII  catch  them  before  evening.” 

So  they  hurried  oft'  Avith  great  joy,  leaA'ing  us  to 
proceed  on  our  journey  to  the  Aullage  of  Ijhani  tso 
on  the  slope  of  Mount  Chomo-Lhari.  It  is  a poor 
village,  the  soil  of  Avhich  is  said  to  pi’oduce  nothing 
that  is  eatable,  and  the  inhabitants  are  generally  unable 
to  pay  taxes. 

Bhutan  is  an  independent  country  under  the  nominal 
rule  of  a King,  Avbose  poAver,  hoAveA^er,  does  not  go  far 
over  the  A^arious  tribes  Avithin  his  Kingdom.  Each 
tribe  pays  a tribute  to  Tibet,  directly,  and  not  through 
the  King’s  Government,  and  in  return  for  the  tribnte 
receiA^es  a present  from  the  Tibetan  authorities,  so  that 
it  is  really  an  exchange  of  presents  rather  than  a pay- 
ment of  tribute. 

We  Avere  noAv  not  very  far  from  the  first  Challenge 
Gate.  I had  had  to  tell  Tenba  repeatedly  to  stick  to 
the  public  road,  but  I Avas  obliged  to  liaA^e  recourse  to 
religious  meditation  before  I could  get  him  to  act  in 
accordance  with  my  Avishes. 

Fortunately  for  my  authority  the  men  Avho  had  lost  the 
yaks  on  the  previous  day  came  up  to  us.  TheA"  had  re- 
covered every  one  of  their  lost  animals,  and  had  come  to 
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ex])ress  tlieir  ^ratitiule  and  to  make  me  a present  of  two 
tankas  and  a kata.  This  incident  impressed  my  servant 
tremendously.  He  was  now  quite  sure  that  I was  a man 
gifted  with  extraordinary  ])Owers,  and  was  more  willing  to 
accjuiesce  in  my  decision.  That  evening  I recited  the  Holy 
Texts  until  all  had  fallen  asleep.  1 myself  went  into  a 
religious  meditatiou-trance,  by  the  light  of  which  I decided 
to  go  by  the  ])ublic  road. 

'Pravellers  taking  this  road  are  subjected  to  a first  and 
very  strict  examination  at  the  first  gate-house  at  Phari. 
The  first  requisite  is  a witJiess,  who  for  a consideration 
swears  that  tlie  traveller  is  going  into  India  on  business 
for  a short  time,  intending  to  come  back.  Then  a little 
])alm-oil  procures  the  ])a.ssport,  armed  with  which  he  goes  on 
to  the  second  gate  at  Chumbi  Samba.  Here  he  ])roduces 
the  jjassport  and  goes  on  to  the  thix’d  gate  at  Pimbithang, 
where  he  is  examined  carefully  by  Chine.se  officials.  The 
foiu'th  gate  is  at  Tonio  Kinchen-gang  at  which  the  traveller 
I’eceives  a written  certificate,  which  he  has  to  show  on 
I’eaching  the  gT*eat  gate  of  Nyatong  Castle.  Here  he  has  to 
do  much  bx’ibei’v,  and  is  strictly  cross-examined.  If  he 
comes  thiough  the  oi'deal,  he  I’eceives  another  ])aj)er  which 
he  has  to  take  back  to  the  fourth  gate  to  be  countersigned 
and  vified.  At  the  fourth  gate  he  gets  some  more  ])a])crs 
Avhich  he  has  to  take  to  the  Chinese  officer  at  Pimbithano, 
fi'om  whom  he  receives  another  document  written  in 
Chinese,  which,  together  with  the  document  i-eceived  at 
the  fourth  gate,  must  be  taken  once  moi-e  to  the  gate 
house  at  Nyatong  Castle.  At  length,  on  the  px’oduction  of 
all  these  documents,  he  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
castle  gate  into  the  village  of  Nyatong.  Here  he  ci'osses  a 
small  bridge  on  the  other  side  of  which  are  .some  Chine.se 
eentinels,  the  commander  of  these  Chinese  troojxs  I’cceiving 
from  hixu  the  certificate  which  he  has  received  at  the  third 
gate.  The  document  from  the  fourth  gate  he  takes  with 
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him  to  his  destination  : its  production  on  his  return 
journey  will  enable  him  once  more  to  be  admitted  to  the 
sacred  soil  of  Tibet. 

Between  Phari  and  ^s’yatong  1 came  across  a great 
number  of  friends  and  ac(iuaintances — some  of  them  were 
chance  acquaintances,  others  who  had  known  me  at 
Darjeeling.  There  was  a lady  missionary,  Miss  Annie  R. 
Taylor,  who  was  living  with  her  servants  near  the  Nyatong 
Grate,  and  there  were  some  ill-natured  Tibetans  who  knew 
me  so  well  that  I was  obliged  to  keep  my  e^^e  constantly 
open.  I might,  I felt,  have  the  good  fortune  to  get  into 
the  gate-house,  but  whether  I would  come  out  again 
was  a moi*e  difficult  problem.  1 could  hardly  expect  to 
get  through  without  meeting  any  of  my  friends.  If  I 
were  detained  for  any  length  of  time  at  Phari,  there  was 
the  danger  that  I might  be  arrested  by  messengers  from 
Lhasa,  though  I knew  that  ten  days  must  elapse  before 
my  absence  from  that  city  would  be  detected.  The  period 
from  April  20  to  April  30  (Tibetan  style)  is  a period  of 
confusion  and  bustle  in  Lhasa,  and  during  that  period  it  was 
almost  impossible  that  I should  be  missed.  The  conclusion 
of  the  Panchen  Lama’s  rites  would  leave  the  officials  with 
leisure  on  their  hands  : then  my  absence  would  be  noted, 
and  in  the  end  they  would  send  messengers  after  me. 

The  day  on  which  I held  my  meditation  was  May  3, 
according  to  the  Tibetan  calendar,  and  I concluded  there- 
foi*e  that  two  or  three  days  more  must  elapse  before  iny 
pursuers  could  reach  me.  But  a delay  of  four  or  fiA'e  days 
at  Phari  might  be  a very  critical  question  for  me,  and  it 
was  just  possible  that  while  we  were  kept  cooling  our 
heels  in  the  last  of  the  gate-houses,  the  Clovernment 
messengers  might  arrive,  and  all  our  labour  be  lost.  Yet  it 
was  very  strange  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
wav,  it  had  been  revealed  to  me  in  mv  meditation  that 
the  public  road  was  the  one  I ought  to  take. 
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I had  thought  tliat  the  danger  of  the  two  roads  was 
about  equal;  but  I thought  that  I would  rather  be  arrested 
on  the  public  road  and  jiossibly  be  treated  with  violence, 
than  fall  among  wild  beasts  or  robbers  on  the  secret  ])ath. 
I had  moreover  on  several  occasions  tried  the  method  of 
religious  meditation,  and  always  with  success.  I deter- 
mined therefore  to  follow  the  path  that  had  been 
revealed  to  me. 

'riiat  night,  I slept  but  very  little,  in  a sitting  ])osition, 
and  early  the  next  morning  I started  off  on  horseback 
towards  the  great  snowy  ])eak  of  Chomo-Lhari.  By  going 
round  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  gradually  jiroceeding 
.south,  after  leaving  lake  Bham  tso,  we  at  last  .saw  far  to 
the  east  and  south,  the  great  peak  towering  up  above  the 
clouds  almost  like  a snow}'  image  of  sitting  l,)harma.  It 
was  summer ; yet  the  weather  was  .so  exceedingly  cold 
that  no  plants  could  grow  there,  except  lichens  of  flattened 
kinds.  By  dint  of  whipping  my  horse  all  the  time,  f tried 
very  hard  to  reach  Phari  on  that  day  ; but  as  my  servant 
walked  on  foot  and  could  not  keep  up  with  me,  it  was 
quite  dark  when  we  came  to  the  village  of  Chu-kya.  It  is 
on  a very  high  plateau,  and  the  climate  is  exceedingly 
cold.  The  land  here  is  not  only  high,  but  large  snow  moun- 
tains stand  round  it  on  both  sides  in  one  continuous  row 
and  it  has  been  said  to  be  the  bleakest  and  mo.st  barren 
wilderness  in  the  Tsang  district.  At  night  unle.ss  dried  yak 
dung  can  be  collected,  piled  up  and  burned  continually,  the 
cold  is  almost  intolerable.  Notwithstanding  that  it  was 
early  summer,  it  was  colder  than  our  mo.st  rigorous  winter 
in  Japan  : indeed  it  is  the  coldest,  wildest,  most  barren 
place  between  Lhasa  and  Darjeeling.  'I’he  next  morning, 
June  11th,  we  took  tea  and  started  at  four  o’clock,  going 
about  five  miles  .south  along  the  river  flowing  through  the 
wildernes.s.  I came  to  the  Phari  Zong  just  at  sunrise. 


CHAPTER  LXXXV. 

The  First  Challenge  Gate. 

Phavi  is  a large  castle  standing  on  a hill,  in  form 
like  the  Dalai  Lama’s  palace  in  Lhasa,  but  not  so  elegant. 
All  the  houses  standing  at  the  foot  of  it  looked  somewhat 
black.  Phari  is  more  or  less  of  a prosperous  town,  situated 
on  the  plain  between  the  snow-mountains ; and  as  all  the 
commodities  imported  from  Darjeeling  and  Calcutta  or 
Bombay  come  to  this  town,  there  is  a custom-house 
for  levying  taxes.  The  customs  duties  for  imported 
goods  amount  to  one-tenth,  two-tenth.s,  sometimes 
even  four-tenths  of  the  original  cost  according  to  their 
nature.  Most  of  the  duties  are  paid  in  kind ; but  in  cases 
where  this  is  inipossible,  they  are  paid  in  money  after  the 
value  has  been  reduced  to  the  corresponding  silver  coins. 

As  we  went  through  the  town  we  saw  by  the  side  of  it  a 
large  pond.  On  the  road  between  the  pond  and  the  castle 
there  were  watchmen,  who  asked  me  where  I was  going 
to  lodge.  As  I did  not  know  where  to  stop,  I I’eqixested 
them  to  find  me  a very  good  house,  and  when  they  saw 
my  dress  (which  was  suitable  for  a man  of  high  position) 
they  mistook  me  for  a priest  belonging  to  the  nobility,  and 
led  me  to  a very  good  lodging-house. 

There  are  no  real  inns  or  hotels  in  Tibet ; what  they  call 
inns  or  hotels  being  no  better  than  our  J apanese  Kichin- 
yado. 

‘AVhere  are  you  going.  Sir?”  asked  the  inn-keeper 
respectfully,  thinking  that  I was  a high  px’iest. 

“ I am  going  to  Calcutta,”  replied  I ; “ and  if  circum- 
stance allow  me  to  worship  at  Buddhagaya,  I will  do  so ; 
but  as  I have  some  pressing  busines.s,  I am  not  sure 
whether  I can  or  not,” 
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“ What  is  vouv  service,  Sir  V’  he  asked  attain. 

“ My  service,”  said  I : ‘‘I  liave  no  need  to  tell  it.” 

“ Where  do  you  come  from,  my  nohle  priest  ?”  said  he, 
iutendiuo-  from  my  re])ly  to  conjecture  my  station  in  life. 

“ From  Lhasa,”  replied  I. 

“ Which  part  of  Lhasa,  Sir  ?” 

“ From  the  Sera  temple.” 

“ I see,  ” said  he,  with  sparkling  eyes,  helieving  that  he 
had  found  out  my  secret ; “ you  are  an  incarnation  of  the 
I jama.” 

Before  I could  say  “ no,  ” my  servant,  who  was  sitting 

near  me,  spoke  to  him  instantly  : ‘‘The  Dalai  Lama’s” 

hut  before  he  could  say  more  I stopped  him  with  angry 
looks : “ You  must  not  talk  nonsense;  for  it  is  no  use.” 

“ ‘J’hen,  what  is  your  station  in  life.  Sir,”  he  asked  me 
again,  thinking  that  it  is  very  strange  that  I should  conceal 
iny  social  position,  “ are  you  His  Holiness’s  chaplain  ?” 
“No”  said  I,  “I  am  simply  living  in  Sera  and  nothing  else.” 

The  more  he  wanted  to  know  about  me,  the  more  I 
tried  to  keep  him  in  the  dark,  and  I told  him  I could  not 
com])ly  with  his  desire. 

“No,  that  is  not  good,”  said  the  inn-keejier.  “This  is  a 
very  troublesome  place  ; your  condition  must  be  thoroughly 
investigated,  your  dwelling  and  what  position  you  hold, 
and  all  doubtful  points  must  be  verified.  You  must  also 
produce  a witness  that  though  you  are  going  to  India  you 
are  sure  to  return  here  again.  To  get  a witness  is  not  an 
easy  task ; and  to  do  this,  I must  first  hear  everything 
about  you.” 

“ If  that  is  so,”  said  I,  “ I shall  make  myself  clear.  I 
am  a common  jiriest  from  Sera  studying  dialects  in  the 
university  department.” 

“Your  looks  belie  you,”  said  he.  “From  your  circum- 
stance and  clothes,  I conjecture  that  you  are  either  a high 
clergyman,  or  an  incarnation  of  the  Lama.” 
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“ You  may  take  me  for  sncli,  ” said  I,  entirely  at  your 
own  convenience;  but  I am  not  what  yon  think.  The 
truth  of  wliat  I say  will  be  plain  if  yon  enquire  about  me 
at  my  convent.” 

“ Really  ?”  said  the  inn-keeper,  and  withdrew,  followed 
by  the  servant ; the  house  was  small,  and  their  conversa- 
tion in  the  room  opposite  could  be  distinctly  heard. 

“ Your  master  has  told  me  this  and  that,”  said  the  inn- 
keeper, “yet  I want  to  know  his  true  status,  otherwise  it 
will  be  impossible  for  him  to  get  out  of  this  place  for  ten  or 
twenty  days.” 

“ Hut,  ” replied  the  servant,  “ 1 cannot  tell  you  without 
making  him  angry.” 

“ In  that  case  I shall  do  nothino-  more,”  said  the  inn- 
keeper,  “fora  month.  ” 

“ He  is  in  gTeat  haste,”  replied  the  servant,  “ and  he 
seems  to  have  some  pressing  business.  We  have  travelled 
the  whole  night  through.” 

“Is  it  not  strange,”  said  the  inn-keeper,  talking  very 
quickly,  “that  he  should  travel  the  whole  night  through? 
I don’t  know  what  kind  of  business  he  has;  but  at  any  rate 
he  is  not  a common  priest;  who  is  he  ?” 

“Well  then,  I will  tell  you,”  replied  the  servant,  “if 
you  wilbkeep  the  secret,  and  not  say  you  have  heard  it 
from  me.  He  is,  in  truth,  the  physician  of  Sera.” 

“Indeed;”  said  the  host,  “is  he  the  physician  who 
restores  the  dead  to  life  ?” 

“Yes,  he  is,”  replied  the  servant.  “I  am  not  quite 
certain,  but  according  to  the  popular  rumor,  he  went  to 
the  Grand  Lama,  and  has  been,  I believe,  appointed  Court 
Physician.  Properly  speaking,  I am  not  the  servant  that 
always  attends  on  him.  To  confess  the  truth,  as  I came 
into  his  service  only  a little  while  before  our  departure, 
through  the  introduction  of  a drug-store  keeper  with 
whom  I am  acquainted.  I don’t  know  my  master  very 
79 
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well  ; but  at  any  rate,  bis  iiiHuence  as  a physician  in 
Lhasa  is  inunense.” 

Well  then,”  said  the  inn-keeper,  “ by  as  quick  pro- 
cesses as  ])ossible,  I must  get  him  a passport  within  four 
or  live  days.  ” 

“ It  will  be  most  embarrassing,  if  you  cannot,”  replied  my 
servant. 

“ Hy  tlie  way,”  said  the  inn-keeper,  with  great  earnest- 
ness, “ talking  about  the  physician,  I recall  that,  among 
my  relatives,  there  is  a most  distressing  ca.se.  Would  it 
not  be  ])ossible  for  him  to  examine  the  patient?” 

Said  my  servant,  with  an  air  of  di.sgust,  “ He  never 
ti'eats  a jiatient.  He  is  obstinate  and  stift-necked.  On  our 
way  here  if  he  had  treated  jiatients  he  would  easily  have 
made  money,  but  notwithstanding  my  urgency,  he  always 
refused  to  do  so. 

“ W ould  you  not  be  so  kind,”  .said  the  inn-keejier, 
requesting  him  eagerly,  “ as  to  intercede  with  him  for 
me  ? ” 

“ As  the  inn-keeper,”  said  the  servant,  coming  into  my 
room  somewhat  jieiqilexed,  “ was  enquiring  about  your 
person  in  various  ways,  I made  a slip  of  the  tongue,  and 
told  him  that  you  were  a physician.  Since  I have  bi'en 
told  that  there  are  many  patients  in  this  town,  I request 
YOU  to  examine  them  during  our  detention  here  for  four  or 
five  days.” 

“ If  I were  to  act  as  you  ask  me,”  answered  I,  with  more 
or  less  anger  in  my  voice,  “ and  examine  patients,  there  would 
be  no  end  to  it ; it  is  inqiossible  for  me  to  see  patients,  as  it 
would  take  too  much  time.” 

“ As  it  is  a means  to  deliver  your  person  from  death,” 
said  the  servant,  “ I reipiest  you  by  all  means  to  accept 
the  suggestion.” 

I ended  by  giving  my  consent,  but  with  an  air  of  great 
reluctance.  H'lie  inn-keejier  was  delighted  and  hurried  away; 
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in  a sliort  time  he  returned  with  another  ina7),  Avho  took  me 
to  a black-looking  lionse.  All  the  houses  here  look  black; 
the  reason  is  that  they  are  made  of  turf  cut  up,  like  bricks, 
into  sections  of  fourteen  inches  in  length,  seven  inches  in 
breadth,  and  three  inches  in  thickness,  dried  and  con- 
solidated. It  is  very  durable  though  not  as  hard  as  brick, 
and  houses  constructed  of  this  material  only  are  liable  to 
be  blown  down  by  the  wind.  In  order  to  protect  them  from 
falling,  posts  are  inserted  hei’e  and  there.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  one  stone  edifice,  nearly  all  the  buildings  here  are 
made  of  this  material.  It  seems  to  me  that,  as  the 
inountains  are  very  far  oft  and  consequently  great  expense 
is  required  for  the  transportation  of  stone,  turf  is  selected 
as  the  oidy  material  for  the  construction  of  houses.  With 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  houses,  all  are  only  one  storey 
high,  quite  the  reverse  of  what  I found  at  Lhasa.  In  the 
case  of  a two-storied  building,  only  the  lower  storey  was 
made  of  piled  stones,  and  the  upper  one  of  turf  : this  is 
OAving  to  the  danger  of  the  second  storey  coming  down. 
I Avas  conducted  to  such  a tAAm-storied  house,  Avhere  I only 
felt  the  pulse  of  the  patient,  avIio  after  a little  Avhile  felt 
quite  Avell  again.  The  patient  Avas  the  daughter  of  the 
house,  and  her  disease,  as  in  the  first  stage  of  either 
nerA'Ous  trouble  or  consumption,  Avas  a feeling  of 
melancholy,  Avhich  kept  her  ahvays  in  her  room.  Taking 
out  a little  quantity  of  medicine  I gave  it  to  her 
and  also  suggested  to  her  to  go  to  the  temple  to 
Avorship  the  BodhisattA’a  AAmlokiteshAmra  day  and  night, 
and  then  Avent  back  to  my  lodging.  After  a little 
Avhile,  the  inn-keeper  came  to  my  room  to  express  his 
thanks  for  the  trouble  I had  taken  Avith  the  patient,  who 
had  greatly  improAed. 

“It  is  very  hard  here,^^  said  he  in  ansAvering  to  my 
request  foi’  a AA'itness  for  the  passj)ort  I Avanted.  “ What 
do  you  intend  to  do,  vSir?” 
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“I  am  greatly  ])erplexe(l  aLoutit;”  answered  1,  “ hut 
anyhow  I must  get  someone  as  my  witness.  1 am  ready 
to  pay  a proper  amount  of  remuneratic)n  for  it.” 

“The  Government  forbids  us,”  lie  said,  “to  act  as  wit- 
nesses for  others,  so  I shall  take  you  to  a ])erson  who  may 
act  as  your  witnes.s,  and  tell  him  the  circum.stances.  If  he 
con.sents  you  need  have  no  fear  of  being  made  to  ])ay  an 
improper  amount  of  money.” 

He  then  took  me  to  the  house  of  a man  who  was  ready 
to  become  my  witness,  ddiis  man  was,  contnu-y  to  my 
expectation,  not  a bad  man  ; but  it  is  customary  for  a 
'J’ibetan  to  extort  money  from  anyone  who  wears  good 
clothes.  Notwithstanding  my  forbidding  my  companion.s 
to  talk  of  my  po.sition  and  rank  in  Tibet,  he  told  the  other 
person  that  1 was  the  venerable  jdiysician  of  Sera,  and  the 
Dalai  Lama’s  physician.  As  .soon  as  he  heard  this,  he 
instantly  consented  to  become  my  witne.ss. 

“ No  remuneration  is  required,”  said  the  man,  “ except 
a rupee  and  a half,  necessary  for  the  process.  It  may  not 
be  possible  to  get  a pass])ort  at  once.  Whether  the 
conference  can  be  held  to-morrow  or  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, is  not  known;  yet,  1 shall  reipiest  them  to  hold  it 
as  quickly  as  jiossible.  In  that  case,  you  may  leave  here 
within  four  or  five  days  ; but,  as  it  will  cause  delay  if  a 
written  petition  is  not  ])resented  to-day,  I shall  take  you 
to  the  official  at  once.” 

The  gate-house  is  constructed  among  the  houses  of  the 
common  peo]de  at  the  foot  of  the  castle.  'I'here  was  no 
room  in  it  for  holding  a conference.  'I’here  were  fourteen 
or  fifteen  officials ; but  I could  not  tell  whether  there  Avere 
any  superior  officials  there  or  not.  In  Tibet,  delay  is  the 
rule,  and  even  though  all  the  officials  are  ])resent  they 
never  hold  a conference,  and  sometimes  will  delay  matters 
for  four,  five  or  even  ten  days.  'I’his  is  done  merely  to 
extort  as  much  money  as  possible ; the  passport  is  given 
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sooner  oi’  later  according  to  tlie  anionnt  of  the  bribe.  On 
tlie  advice  of  iny  witness,  I lianded  in  niy  written  petition 
to  the  most  dignified-looking  man  among  the  officials. 

“ Of  course  to-day, said  he,  “ no  conference  can  be 
held ; about  the  day  after  to-morrow  we  shall  open  the 
conference ; and  on  that  occasion  1 shall  give  you  an 
answer  any  wa}’.  You  need  not  come  here;  send  the 
inn-keeper  to  hear  the  result  of  our  conference.’^  The 
meaning  was  that,  if  I should  send  the  imi-keeper  on  the 
appointed  day,  he  would  tell  him  that  a passport  could 
not  be  given  on  that  day,  but  that  if  I offered  so  much 
money,  it  would  be  given  within  five  days.  Kven  this  is 
the  result  of  much  bribery,  as  it  would  otherwise  take  eight 
or  ten  days  to  get  it. 

“ As  I have  urgent  business,”  said  I,  “ will  it  not  be 
possible,  by  special  permission,  to  obtain  it  to-day  ? ” 

I don’t  know,”  replied  the  official,  “what  kind  of 
business  you  have,  but  there  is  no  precedent  for  giving  a 
passport  on  the  day  of  arrival.  We  can’t  deliver  one  now; 
you  had  better  go  home.” 

As  the  inn-keeper  and  the  father  of  the  daughter  who 
received  my  treatment  were  with  me,  they  invited  the 
official  apart  and  told  him  that  1 was  the  court-physician. 

“ On  what  business,”  said  the  official,  coming  to  me 
again,  and  with  a great  surprise,  “are  you  going  to  India  ? ” 

“On  some  urgent  business,”  replied  I.  “ Is  it  not 
possible  for  you  to  have  the  conference  to-morrow  ? ” 

I could  see  that  though  I waited  till  the  dav  after  to- 
morrow,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  get  the  passport, 
so  I devised  a scheme  of  my  own  to  suit  my  ])urpose. 

“ If  I wait  till  to-morrow,”  said  I in  great  excitement, 
“ give  me  a note  mentioning  that  though  I arrived  here  on 
this  date  there  was  no  time  to  open  the  conference,  and 
you  detained  me  here  three  days.” 

“ No  such  precedent,”  said  the  chief  official. 
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“1  iun  not  at  all  concei’iiecl  about  tliat/^  said  I3  “i  must 
get  a note  anyhow  showing  the  cause  of  my  detention 
here.  It  you  want  to  know  my  position  and  my  secret 
business,  you  may  find  it  out  by  proper  jirocesses  from 
the  Commissioner  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Lhasa.” 

“ What  is  the  business  in  general  ? ” asked  the  chief 
official. 

“ 1 may  say  this  much.  'I'here  is  in  Lhasa  a patient  of 
great  eminence ; 1 am  hurrying  on  the  road  to  get  the 
medicine  for  him.  My  U’oine'  to  Jbiddhayava  is  only  a 
])retext ; really,  1 am  in  great  haste  to  get  to  Calcutta, 
and  shall  come  back  as  soon  as  1 get  the  medicine.  If 
I am  detained  here  two  or  three  days  I cannot  fulfil  my 
great  responsibility  ; and  if  I must  stay  here  for  several 
days  I must  get  a note  to  explain  my  detention  as  a proof 
for  a subseipient  day.  ” 

“ Properly  speaking,  what  is  your  profession  ? ” said  the 
official. 

“ At  present,  I cannot  make  it  clear  to  you,”  .said 
I gravel}',  “ but  my  going  to  India  may  reveal  my 
profession.  Besides  that,  as  1 have  very  important  busi- 
ness, as  I have  told  you  again  and  again,  I can  hardly 
stay  here  even  one  day.  Please  give  me  a note  showing 
that  I arrived  here,  and  handed  in  the  written  petition  for 
a passport,  and  mentioning  my  detention  for  some  days.” 

“ Dear  me  ! 1 never  came  across  such  a case,”  said  the 

chief  official,  greatly  surprised,  and  turning  pale.  “ Please 
wait  for  awhile.  Having  heard  that  you  are  a great 
physician,  1 request  you,  while  you  are  waiting,  to  treat 
a ])atient  here ; but  as  } 0u  are  unable  to  stay  here  long,  we 
will  not  detain  j'ou  longer.  As  for  the  passport,  1 can’t 
decide  it  myself,  but  we  will  consult  together  and  as  soon 
as  we  decide  the  matter,  we  will  let  vou  know  immediately.” 

' % 4 

While  I was  treating  the  ]iatient  at  his  rocpiest  at 
three  o’clock  I was  called  out  and  went  there  again. 
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To-day,  said  tlie  chief  official,  we  liave  f)rokeH  our 
ordinary  rule,  and  considering’  your  private  circumstances^ 
we  held  a special  conference  and  decided  to  give  you  a 
passport  at  four  o’clock.” 

In  a very  short  time,  about  four  o’clock  that  day,  I 
received  iny  passport.  Even  Government  merchants  who 
have  their  passport  already  must  go  through  various 
consultations,  for  the  examination  of  goods  and  other  busi- 
ness, and  are  detained  here  for  at  least  two  or  three  days. 
To  my  great  joy,  I got  a passport  the  same  day  that  I 
arrived.  I might  have  left  that  night,  but  as  there  was  no 
house  on  the  way  I was  obliged  to  stop  till  the  next  morning. 

Departing  early  the  next  day,  we  gradually  proceeded 
among  the  south-western  mountains.  The  snow-moun- 
tains began  to  project  here  and  there,  leaving  between  them 
only  small  portions  of  plateau.  After  going  about  three 
miles,  when  we  reached  the  top  of  the  plateau,  the  Phari 
Castle  was  no  more  to  be  seen.  On  descending  we  found 
that  last  night’s  hail  had  moistened  the  ground  veiy  much, 
the  snow-mountains  around  wore  white  garments,  and  the  , 
reflexion  of  the  sun-light  was  so  bright  that  it  hurt  my  eyes. 
The  temperature  was  exceedingly  cold,  and  the  whole  scen- 
ery was  lonesome  and  lifeless,  only  various  kinds  of  short 
grasses  growing  here  and  there  near  the  flowing  water. 
The  top  of  this  plateau  forms  the  watershed,  dividing  on 
the  one  side  the  basins  that  drain  on  to  the  Tibetan  plain, 
and  on  the  other  to  India. 

Beyond  the  steep  ascent,  and  across  the  slope  of  the 
snow-mountain,  there  is  a very  large  stream.  Its  water 
was  so  clear  and  transparent  that  all  the  pebbles  at  the 
bottom  looked  like  white  or  black  gems.  I quenched  my 
thirst  with  a palm-full  of  it ; it  was  very  cold  and  I felt 
as  if  my  hand  were  almost  shrivelled  up.  As  I had  sent 
the  horse  back  from  Phari  Castle,  I could  not  cross  the 
water  on  horseback.  While  I was  hesitating  about  taking 
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off  my  shoes  and  crossing  tlie  cold  water,  my  servant 
carried  tlie  luggage  to  tlie  other  side  and  then  took  me 
also.  .Vlthough  this  stream  did  not  differ  in  tempera- 
ture from  the  neck-dee])-stream  I had  often  crossed  in  the 
north-western  ])lain,  1 had  now  hecome  accustomed  to  the 
ea.sy  and  comfortalde  life  in  Lhasa,  so  that  I felt  the  cold 
almost  unbearable.  In  times  of  distress  and  hardship,  it  is 
not  impossible  to  stand  the  .severest  pains  and  sufferings  ; in 
times  of  ease  and  comfort,  even  the  slightest  discomfort 
seems  almost  intolerable. 

After  crossing  the  brook  and  descending  about  two 
miles  we  came  to  the  foot  of  a snow-mountain  where, 
among  the  scanty  bushes,  yellow,  red,  purjile  and  light- 
])ink  flowers  of  various  kinds  were  gi’owing  close  to- 
gether almost  like  a spreading  car])et.  As  ] never 
Studied  botany,  I do  not  know  the  names  of  the.se 
plants;  anyhow  they  were  very  beautiful.  I was  attracted 
also  by  the  surrounding  scenery ; the  incessant  change  of 
the  snow-mountains  was  almost  as  if  a fairy  riding  on  the 
clouds  were  rambling  about  here  and  there.  As  I descended 
step  by  step,  the  rain  fell  quietly;  and  as  the  bodies  of  the 
snow-mountains  gradually  disapjieared,  their  snowy  peaks 
presented  a still  finer  aspect.  Here  and  there  on  both  sides 
of  the  mountain  jiath  the  dewdrops  on  the  fragrant  red  and 
yellow  azaleas  and  other  Mowers  looked  like  mountain 
gems  arranged  in  rows. 

Descending  still  lower  along  the  mountain  brook,  the 
bounding  current  dashed  against  the  rock,  and  its  sjiray 
splashing  on  our  feet  was  one  of  the  most  pleasurable  sen- 
sations 1 ever  experienced.  To  the  unreMned  'Pibetans  such 
a delightful  ])ros])ect  often  becomes  the  cause  of  complaint. 
My  servant  grumbled  at  the  rainy  weather, and  told  me  that, 
if  the  sun  wei'c  there,  he  might  have  changed  the  weather 
for  us,  so  as  to  keo])  my  luggage  dry  and  make  our  lodging 
easy  and  comfortable,  No  doubt  it  was  a great  trouble  for 
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him,  but  if  he  had  had  any  love  of  nature,  it  would  have 
diminished  his  trouble.  As  most  of  the  Tibetans  are  born 
and  die  on  the  stony  plains  and  bald  mountains,  they  do  not 
understand  the  idea  of  beauty  in  the  least.  Mven  in  j)ictures^ 
they  have  none  representing*  the  scenery  of  their  own  coun- 
try ; or  if  they  have,  their  pictures  are  imitations  of  the 
Chinese  style.  For  that  reason  my  servant  was  quite  in- 
different as  to  whether  he  was  amongst  mountains  of  in- 
comparable 'beauty,  or  on  a barren  wilderness  with  yak’s 
excrements  scattered  everywhere.  I had  entirely  forgotten 
the  discomfort  of  the  rainy  weather  and  my  wet  clothes  in 
the  pleasui’e  of  the  scenery.  If  I could  have  taken  a sketch 
or  a photograph  of  it  for  the  entertainment  of  my  country- 
men, my  gratification  wonld  have  been  almost  infinite. 

As  I proceeded  slowly,  the  picturesque  view  changed  from 
time  to  time,  a:id  the  rhododendrons,  the  famous  plants  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  growing  here  and  there  among  old 
trees  and  rugged  rocks,  opened  their  bright  flowers  with 
indescribable  beaut}'.  Rare  flowers  and  curious  plants  Avere 
bestrewn  along  both  sides  of  the  roaring  brooks,  the  water 
of  which  Avas  perfectly  transparent  and  as  cold  as  snoAv. 

“ Shall  I stay  in  this  land  and  become  a fairy  in  this  fine 
scenery  ? If  I could  describe  the  unutterable  beauty  of  this 
fairy  land,  how  much  should  I gratify  my  parents  and  coun- 
trymen ! ” Avas  the  hearty  expression  of  the  pleasure  I felt, 
Avhile  I Avas  sittiug  on  a rock  and  enjoying  the  Avhole  scene 
before  me.  Whenever  I recollect  the  pleasure  of  that  hour 
I feel  as  if  I had  been  free  from  the  cares  of  the  dusty  Avorld. 

The  rain  Avas  falling  furiously,  and  there  Avas  no  place 
to  o*et  shelter  or  to  cook  our  food.  Having  heard  that  a little 
further  on  there  Avas  a cave  near  a brook,  Ave  hurried  there, 
and  kindled  a fii*e  by  collecting  half-decayed  branches  of 
trees  soaked  Avith  rain.  We  made  tea,  and  after  finishing 
our  meal  gradually  descended,  and  came  to  the  A'illage  of 
Dakar])0  (the  A'illage  of  the  Avhite  rock).  That  day  Ave 
80 
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walked  twenty  miles,  d’lie  ])lace  can  hardly  be  called 
a villag’e.  It  is  oidy  a small  barracks,  with  si.xteen 
soldiers,  and  one  solitary  house  where  a nund)er  of  soldiers’ 
wives  were  living  at  the  side  of  the  barracks.  A large 
white  rock  sixty  yards  in  height  stands  out  ])rominentl_y. 
I did  not  determine  its  nature  ; but  it  was  an  exceedingly 
white  rock  partly  covered  with  mosses  and  lichens. 

That  night  I sto])ped  in  the  barracks,  ’i’he  diit}'  of 
these  soldiers  did  not  oblige  them  to  examine  the  pass- 
ports of  travellers.  , 


CHAPTER  JAXXVI. 

The  Second  and  Third  Challenge  Gates. 

'Jliis  station  serves  as  a place  for  the  transniission  of  let- 
ters hetweeni  Pliari  castle  and  tlie  castle  of  Clioeten  Karpo  ; 
that  is,  a station  where  the  letters  received  from  one  place 
can  he  handed  over  to  the  other.  In  Tibet,  there  is  no 
more  perfect  plan  than  this  for  the  transmission  of  letters. 
In  other  places,  for  example,  by  going  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  letters  can  be  handed  in  for  transmission.  Even  this 
is  only  for  letters  from  the  Government  to  the  local  office, 
and  not  for  private  correspondence.  Consequently  in  the 
case  of  the  transmission  of  private  letters,  it  must  be  done 
either  by  some  one  in  the  house  or  by  some  hired  man. 

That  night  I was  allowed  to  sleep  in  a comfortable  bed. 
It  was  the  first  time  since  my  departure  from  India  that  I 
lay  on  a European  bed.  As  it  was  in  the  rainy  .season,  the 
next  day  was  also  rainy  ; but  having  no  necessity  to  stay 
there,  in  spite  of  my  servant’s  murmurs,  we  started  at  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  This  time  we  got  into  a very 
lonely  forest,  whei'e  numerous  trees  of  enormous  size,  re- 
quiring three  or  four  men  to  embrace  them,  were  stretch- 
ing up  so  close  together  that  the  sun  could  not  ])t'netrate. 
Although  this  is  a ])art  of  the  1'ibetan  dominion,  yet  thev 
conld  not  get  timber  from  here  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
means  of  transportation.  All  the  large  rivers  run  towards 
the  south  ; and  in  such  a country  as  'Fibet,  where  there  i.s 
no  good  means  of  transportation,  it  is  natural  to  leave  even 
such  splendid  and  exhaustless  forests  just  as  they  are.  In 
this  forest  of  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  there  is 
level  ground  and  a river  flowing  from  a jieak  of  the  Phari 
in  'Fibet.  'Fhis  river  begins  with  a very  narrow  stream, 
but  after  receiving  several  small  brooks  and  rivulets  it 
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becomes  larger  and  wider  as  it  goes  lower  and  lower  down 
towards  the  plains.  After  walking  abont  six  miles  from 
Dakarpo,  we  arrivmd  at  the  castle  of  Choeten  Karpo. 

This  Choeten  Karpo  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  works 
of  Kiu’opean  authors  that  I have  read.  As  this  castle  is  of 
very  recent  construction,  it  is  possibly  not  known  to  foreign- 
ers. It  is  occupied  by  two  or  three  hundred  Chinese  sol- 
diers. It  seemed  that  this  place  was  not  well-known  to 
the  chief  local  official  of  Darjeeling ; for  he  enquired  of 
me  particularly,  when  I arrived  at  Darjeeling,  about  the 
castle,  its  condition  and  the  number  of  soldiers  stationed 
there. 

“ It  must  be  well-known  to  you,^’  said  I,  “ why  should 
you  ask  me  questions  like  that  ?” 

“Our  secret-service  men  cannot  go  there,”  replied  he, 
“ it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  know  anything  about  it.” 

I am  not  sure  whether  what  he  said  was  true  or  not ; 
but  it  is  a fact  that  even  Tibetans  living  in  Darjeeling  seem 
not  to  know  of  the  existence  of  such  a castle.  The  Tibetans 
are  shrewd  in  money-saving,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are 
so  entirely  careless  that  though  the}^  see  the  gate  of  a 
castle,  they  never  enquire  how  many  soldiers  are  stationed 
there,  what  they  are  doing,  and  for  what  purpose  they  have 
been  provided. 

There  is  a passage  right  under  the  castle,  which  I enter- 
ed without  meeting  with  any  rudeness.  In  it  there  are  the 
lodgings  of  the  Chinese  soldiers,  three  hundred  in  number. 
Though  the  town  is  among  the  mountains  it  is  very  pros- 
perous. Some  of  the  soldiers  are  engaged  in  hair-dressing, 
others  are  selling  vei'inicelli  and  toilet  articles,  or  making 
tofu  (a  soft  ci-eam-like  substance  made  from  bean-curd). 
Most  of  them  have  wives  and  children,  and  are  engaged  in 
some  suitalile  occupation.  The  barrack  itself  is  the  town 
and  the  soldiers  in  it  are  moved  here  every  half-year  from 
Shigatze  or  Dyangtze.  They  not  only  receive  a salary 
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from  the  Chinese  Government,  hut  also  a sum  of  money 
from  the  Tibetan  Government ; consequently  they  live  fair- 
ly well  on  their  double  income. 

On  ordering  our  dinner  on  our  ari-ival  at  the  barracks 
in  this  soldier-town,  we  were  abundantly  served  with  boiled 
rice  and  various  other  foods  cooked  in  Chinese  .style.  As 
the  feast  principally  consisted  of  pork  and  yak  tie.sh,  my 
servant  ate  with  gusto.  1 did  not  eat  the  meat,  and  asked 
for  salted  vegetables  instead.  This  was  the  first  time  on 
the  journey  that  1 enjoyed  jiickles  such  as  1 had  had  in 
Japan. 

The  castle  is  sti-ongly  constructed,  and  there  are  two 
gates  at  the  centre  of  a large  stone  wall  which  extends  to 
the  south  along  the  side  of  the  mountain.  On  the  door  of 
the  gate  a notice  is  posted  up  announcing  the  daily  ojien- 
ing  from  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  the  same  time  in 
the  afternoon.  I heard  from  the  neighboring  peo])le  that 
excejit  when  the  gate  is  opened  on  the  re])ort  of  a soldier 
for  some  urgent  need,  the  notice  is  observed  with  strict 
accuracy,  since  the  people  at  niglit  might  be  in  danger  of 
their  lives  from  the  attacks  of  wild  animals. 

We  then  passed  a small  bridge,  and  after  ascending 
about  half  a mile,  and  also  descending  through  a forest  along 
a river,  we  came  out  on  a plain  of  half  a mile  in  circum- 
ference, where  beautiful  flowers  carpeted  the  ground,  and 
many  horses  were  grazing. 

After  leaving  the  plain  and  ])assing  the  bridge  we  went 
about  half  a mile,  and  arrived  at  the  bridge  of  Ghumbi. 
It  is  a lai'jj’e  bridu’e  twentv-tive  vards  long  and  two  vards 
wide,  having  no  railing.  At  the  eastern  end  of  it  .stands  a 
gate,  in  front  of  which  there  is  a small  liouse  where  a 
number  of  soldiers  kec])  watch.  Passports  have  to  be 
handed  to  these  .soldiers,  and  if  a man  is  considered  by  them 
a sus])icious  ])erson,  he  is  sure  to  be  sent  back  ; also  it  is  said 
that  without  offering  bribes  one  cannot  pass  through  safely. 
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As  soon  as  J readied  the  gate,  the  soldiers  asked  me 
where  1 was  going.  As  my  servant  had  shown  my  ])assport 
to  the  chief  otHcial,  he  directed  the  inferior  officials  to  ad- 
mit me  without  any  en([uiry.  This  was  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  said  in  the  passport  that  no  impolite  treatment 
was  to  be  accorded  to  the  bearer.  I had  now  passed  through 
two  guard-honses  without  the  least  hindrance,  and  must 
])roceed  to  try  for  the  third.  For  the  new  trial  I felt  a great 
confidence  arising  from  my  strong  devotion,  as  I had  pass- 
ed my  first  trial  with  success  according  to  the  revelation 
which  I had  I'eceived  in  religions  meditation. 

After  descending  along  a river  for  two  miles  and  a half 
we  arrived  at  the  barracks  of  Pimbithang,  the  third  guard- 
house. This  day  the  rain  fell  in  abundance,  and  we  were 
so  tired  that  we  stopped  in  a building  attached  to  the 
barracks.  As  I heard  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  me 
to  be  examined  here  on  the  next  day,  I felt  I must  go  to 
Tomo-Rinchen-gang,  in  order  to  obtain  a note  from  the  chief 
official  of  the  guard-house.  The  note  from  the  last  guard- 
house being  taken  as  a proof  of  our  respectability,  we  were 
allowed  to  pass  through  the  gate  of  Nyatong  castle  guarded 
by  Chinese  ; and  after  enquiring  about  and  receiving  a note 
from  the  chief  of  the  castle,  the  fifth  guard-house,  I was 
obliged  to  return  to  Pimbithang  again.  As  I heard  at 
Pimbithang  that  a note  canbe  given  only  between  elevenand 
half-past  eleven  o’clock,  I had  to  go  to  Tomo-Rinchen-gang 
early  the  next  day  ; but  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to 
finish  the  matter  within  one  day  ; it  would  certainly  require 
three  or  four  days  to  do  so. 

If  I did  nothing  at  this  crisis,  I should  not  only  be  in 
the  ordinary  danger  of  being  overtaken  by  a pursuer,  but 
as  the  information  to  catch  such  and  such  a man  comes 
direct  to  Nyatong  and  may  arrive  there  at  all  hours  of  the 
night,  it  might  easily  be  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  ac- 
complish my  object ; so  I tried  to  devise  means  of  escaping 
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the  iin])eiKl.iiig  danger  and  avoiding  trouble.  Ju.st  at  that 
time  the  wife  of  the  chief  of  Pimhithang  (a  Chine.se  military 
officer)  came  in  to  receive  medical  treatment  from  me. 
Who  brought  her  to  me,  and  on  account  of  what  statement 
she  came  to  me,  I do  not  know.  She  wa.s  a Tibetan 
woman,  long  suffering  from  hysteria.  She  was  a rare 
beauty,  and  had  almost  unlimited  influence  over  her  hus- 
band. Military  officers  are  of  course  entrusted  with  power 
to  command  soldiers ; yet  in  their  familie.s,  the  wives 
are  often  the  officers  and  their  husbands  are  ready  to  obey 
their  command  like  private  soldiers.  So  much  I was  told 
by  a soldier,  who  undei'stood  that  his  chief  officer  was  a 
greatly  henpecked  hu.sband. 

As  she  took  the  trouble  to  come  to  me,  I examined 
this  ])atient  as  .she  desired.  After  describing  the  nature 
of  her  disease  and  the  care  it  needed,  I gave  her  the  medi- 
cine which  seemed  mo.st  suitable.  It  gratified  her  so  much 
that  she  asked  me  to  receive  something  as  a token  of 
thanks  for  my  having  served  her.  Hearing  that  I had  no 
desire  to  take  anything  from  her,  she  returned  home  and 
then  came  back  again  bringing  with  her  something  wraj)- 
ped  in  paper,  but  this  I refused  to  receive.  I told  her  that 
as  I was  to  get  a passport,  I had  to  go  to  Xyatong  first,  to 
get  a certificate  to  be  presented  to  the  guai'd-house  here. 

'rhen  I said  to  her  : 

“ Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  secure  the  immediate  issue 
of  a passport  from  the  chief  officer  ? ” 

“That  can  be  easily  done,^’  rejilied  she;  “though 
my  husband  is  strict,  and  never  delivers  a jiassjmrt 
even  in  case  of  his  own  men  going  out  excejit  from 
eleven  to  half  past  eleven  o’clock,  1 will  be  responsible 
for  it.” 

“That  is  my  reipiest,”  .said  I,  returning  the  pre.sent  in 
s])ite  of  her  strong  objection  to  receive  it ; “and  1 shall  see 
you  attain  when  I return.” 
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'^riiankiiig-  1110  again  and  ai>-.iin  for  niy  inodical  treatment, 
she  returned  home  with  great  joy.  On  tlie  morrow  if 
tilings  in  Pindiithang  slioidd  come  ontas  smootldy  and  favor- 
ahly  as  1 wislied,  everytliing  in  Nyatong  'would  he  done 
easily,  for  the  arrangements  for  it  were  now  made.  But  I 
was  very  anxious  about  matters  at  Pimbithang,  and  when  I 
asked  the  soldier’s  wife  where  I stojiped  whether  all  things 
wonld  come  out  as  I hoped,  I was  told  that  in  spite  of  her 
husband’s  refusal  they  certainly  would,  for  she  had  almost 
unlimited  jiowei'  oyer  her  husband. 

The  next  day,  June  14th,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
in  spite  of  rain,  I left  and  walked  about  two  miles  and 
arriyed  at  Tomo-Binchen-gang.  Pven  then  day  had  not 
dawned  and  no  one  was  astir,  and  so  1 rested  a while,  the 
door  of  every  house  being  fast  closed.  Happily,  tlie  rain 
presently  sto])ped,  and  while  I stood  still  near  a closed 
shop  doors  began  to  be  opened  here  and  there.  I asked 
tlie  people  where  the  guard-house  was,  and  was  told  that  it 
stood  at  the  end  of  the  village. 

The  guard-house  is  a very  poor  one,  having  no  gate,  only 
a small  room  in  which  to  keep  watch.  I went  there  just 
at  the  time  when  the  keeper  was  getting  out  of  bed. 

’Felling  the  keeper  my  present  circumstances,  I asked 
for  a note  with  which  I could  obtain  a passport  from  the 
other  guard-house.  The  keeper  grumbled  out  that  there 
had  been  no  previous  example  of  such  a recpiest.  IMy 
servant  let  slip  that  his  master  was  a physician  in  Sera. 
As  soon  as  the  keeper  heard  this,  he  asked  the  servant 
whether  his  master  was  the  famous  physician  of  the  Dalai 
Lama  or  not.  When  I answered  liim  vaguely  and  mysteri- 
ously as  most  of  the  Tibetan  gentlemen  do,  he  believed  me 
immediately  and  gave  me  a note  more  readily  than  I 
expected. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVII. 

The  Fourth  and  Fifth  Challenge  Gates. 

Leavin<r  tlie  vilhio-e  and  walking  about  a mile,  I climbed 
ap  stej)  by  stej)  alongside  a broad  riv'er  among  the 
soiith-westeiMi  mountains.  There  were  no  tall  trees,  only 
hero  and  there  some  small  dwarf  specimens  and  wheat 
growing  in  poor  soil,  doing  on  about  a mile  farther  there 
IS  a castle  which  is  the  large.st  and  last  one  of  the  three. 
'The  number  of  soldiers  stationed  in  this  castle  is  two 
hundred  ; whereas  in  Pimbithang  and  Choeten  Karpo  the 
munber  is  res])ectively  one  hundred  and  two  hundred, 
altogether  making  five  hundred  in  number.  It  is  said 
that  about  fifty  soldiers  ai*e  sometimes  sent  to  Pimbithang. 
In  this  soldier’s  town,  as  in  the  case  of  Choeten  Karpo  and 
Pimbithang,  many  of  the  men  are  engaged  in  various  trades. 
Passing  tln-ough  the  town,  there  is  a very  large  gate  by  the 
side  of  which  two  soldiei’s  were  watching.  I showed  the 
note  to  them,  and  after  fixing  a seal  on  it,  they  readily 
allowed  me  to  pass  through.  Walking  a little  further 
from  the  gate  I saw  the  fifth  guard-house  where  lay  the 
greatest  danger  to  my  undertaking. 

d'he  reason  why  it  was  specially  dangerous  to  me  was 
the  number  of  ])eople  who  knew  me.  Of  course  there  was 
no  man  who  Avould  act  as  my  enemy,  bnt  as  most  of  the 
'Thibetans  are  shrewd  money-savers,  it  was  not  certain  that 
those  who  knew  me  would  not  tell  my  nationality  to  the 
'I'ibefan  ofHcials  and  thereby  make  a little  money.  There 
had  been  two  English  people  there  ; one  of  whom  was 
Miss  'raylor,  a mi.ssionary,  who,  as  I .said  before,  tried  to 
g(‘t  info  Tibet  from  China.  Proceeding  as  far  as  Nakchukha 
from  which  the  distaiice  to  Lhasa  is  ten  days’  journey 
by  horse,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  days’  jonrney  by 
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walking,  she  was  not  allowed  to  go  any  I'uTther.  Every 
one  can  go  to  Nakchnklia,  which  forms  the  boundary 
between  China  and  Tibet,  but  it  is  hai'd  to  step  into 
the  Dalai  Lama’s  dominion.  Miss  Taylor  returned  with 
the  object  of  converting  the  Tibetan  people,  and  now  lives 
at  the  town  of  Nyatong,  which  by  some  is  called  Yatung. 

As  it  is  the  boundary  between  British  India  and  Tibet, 
there  are  many  Tibetans  and  British  officials  there. 
Among  those  I knew  very  well  were  the  Englishmen  and 
their  Secretaries  hired  by  the  Chinese  Grovernment  to 
examine  both  import  and  export  goods  ; besides  there  are 
three  or  tour  Tibetans  from  Darjeeling.  If  I had  been 
detected  by  these  men,  there  was  no  way  of  escape  for  me  ; 
but  committing  myself  to  the  will  of  Buddha,  I proceeded 
rapidly  onwards  with  firm  steps.  There  were  about  ten 
houses ; the  large  and  elegant  ones  were  occupied  by 
officials,  missionaries,  or  Chinese. 

Opposite  the  house  of  the  missionary  stands  the  mansion 
of  a man  known  by  the  official  name  Chyi  Kyab  (Superior), 
his  personal  name  being  Sardar  Dargye.  Sardar  means 
coolie-leader,  Dargye  his  personal  name.  In  Darjeeling  there 
are  dandiwala  or  mountain  palanquin  cari’iers,  so-called 
from  the  rudest  and  simplest  form  of  palanquin  used  in  moun- 
tain travel,  which  consists  essentially  of  a basket  carried  by 
means  of  a pole.  This  man  was  originally  the  chief  of  these 
coolies,  and  the  custom  of  this  rascal  was  to  deceive  and 
threaten  men  and  extort  money  by  violence.  As  1 heard 
that  all  in  Darjeeling  had  suffered  from  his  cruel  treat- 
ment and  reproached  him  vigorously,  he  must  be  a very 
bad  man.  Now  I had  to  meet  this  man. 

This  upstart,  who  had  been  a coolie  chief,  being  in  Tibet 
appointed  to  high  rank  by  the  Dalai  Lama,  is  invested 
with  such  great  power  and  influence  that  he  wears  a hat 
adorned  with  coral  beads.  Like  all  upstarts,  his  speech  is 
more  arrogant  than  that  of  a Minister  President  in  Lhasa, 
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and  it  was  tliouglit  almost  certain  that  it'  I sliunld  call  at 
Ills  mansion  to  see  him,  I should  he  driven  out  from  his 
gate.  Just  in  front  of  his  house  stood  an  elegant  and  well 
arranged  house  containing  various  chambers  of  convenient 
size.s,  iidiabited  by  Mnropeans.  In  it  many  servants  were 
busily  engaged  in  working  here  and  there.  Notwithstand- 
ing there  were  some  among  them  who  knew  me,  I passed 
by  without  seeing  them.  We  went  to  Uargye’s  mansion,  but 
we  were  not  allowed  to  go  in.  However  one  man  came 
out,  and  looked  at  me  awhile. 

“ Who  is  he  ? ” asked  the  man  from  my  servant  in  a 
whisper. 

No  sooner  did  the  servant  utter  the  words  : “ He  is  the 
physician  of  Sera,  ” than  “ Oli  ! ” said  the  man,  “ is  he  the 
fanums  physician  of  Sera  ? Some  say  he  is  coming  to  this 
place.” 

“ 'riiero  is  an  urgent  call  for  my  master,”  said  the 
servant,  “we  can’t  lose  even  a day’s  time.  At  I’hari 
Castle  we  received  our  passport  on  the  day  of  our  arrival  ; 
give  us  the  note  as  cpiickly  as  ])0.ssible.” 

As  I was  thinking  that  the  servant  for  the  most  ])art 
had  done  well,  the  man  said  “ Step  this  way,”  and  hapj)ily 
we  were  received. 

The  supervisor  has  two  wives  : one  he  married  when  he 
was  coolie-chief,  and  the  other  after  ap])ointment  as  a 
supervisor. 

'relling  him  the  various  circumstances  of  my  journey, 
1 re(piested  him  to  give  me  a note  alhiwing  me  to  pass 
out  of  the  guard-house. 

“ 'I’ell  me  the  whole  truth  of  your  business,”  said  the 
supervisor  gravely. 

“ I must  go  to  Calcutta  on  secret  business,”  said  I 
sternly,  “concerning  the  inner  c-hamber  of  the  Dalai 
Lama’s  palace.  It  is  so  urgent  that  if  possible  1 wish  to 
return  within  twenty  days ; but  if  you  compel  me  to 
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spend  more  time  on  the  way,  you  must  give  me  a certificate 
verifying  my  excuse  to  show  when  J return  to  Ijliasa.” 

“ It  is  my  duty,”  persisted  he,  1 must  liear  the  nature 
of  the  secret  fjusiness.” 

Have  you  the  rigid  to  hear,”  said  1 gravely  and  with 
dignity,  “ the  secret  of  the  Prime  Minister  ? Furthermore, 
have  you  the  right  to  hear  the  secret  which  no  one  knows 
but  the  Dalai  Lama  ? If  you  compel  me  positively,  I 
shall  tell  you  the  secret  of  my  business  ; but  you  must  give 
me  a ceidificate  signed  and  sealed  with  the  chief’s  stamp, 
and  assume  the  responsibility  for  my  having  told  the 
secret.  If  you  do  so  and  keep  all  men  at  a distance,  I 
shall  lay  open  before  you  the  whole  of  the  Dalai  Lama’s 
secret.” 

“ If  it  be  so,”  said  he,  giving  me  a note  addressed  to 
Tomo-Kinchen-gang,  I shall  not  ask  to  hear  it.  As  it  is 
a service  of  such  great  importance  that  it  is  impossible  to 
detain  you  even  a day,  I shall  arrange  to  get  the  passport 
as  quickly  as  possible.  I shall  write  a note  which  you  may 
send  by  your  servant  to  Tomo-Rinchen-gang.  You  will 
receive  two  copies  of  the  note,  which  again  must  be  taken 
to  the  Chinese  military  officer  at  Pinibithang  to  get  a copy 
of  the  note  there.  By  showing  the  one  received  from 
Pinibithang,  you  may  pass  this,  guard-house  without  any 
trouble.” 

As  I previously  said,  one  of  the  two  copies  of  notes 
obtained  from  Tomo-Rinchen-gang  is  written  in  Chinese, 
and  the  other  in  Tibetan.  The  one  written  in  Chinese 
is  to  be  taken  to  Pinibithang,  the  third  guard-house,  and 
handed  in  as  a certificate  to  the  Chinese  military  officer 
there  ; while  the  other  one,  as  shown  in  the  picture,  written 
in  Tibetan  letters,  is  my  i«eturn  certificate  which,  when  I 
re-enter,  must  be  handed  to  the  supendsor  of  the  fifth 
guard-house,  serving  as  a testimonial  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  a new  passport  there.  But  as  I went  out  of 
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'Pibet  and  have  not  yet  returned,  this  return  certificate 
remains  in  my  hands  as  a memento. 

To  get  a note  from  tlie  supervisor  Ifargye  was  not  an 
easy  task.  Tliis  man  has  a bad  rej)utation  as  a taker  of 
bribes.  His  jjersonal  appearance  is  disgusting.  Wlien  I 
told  him  that  I had  secret  business  from  the  Ualai  Lama, 
he  instantly  prostrated  himself  and  bowed  low  again  and 
again.  I was  surprised  at  his  entire  change  of  manner  ; 
but  as  I believe  that,  in  every  country,  those  who  are 
haughty  to  their  inferiors  are  ahso  servile  to  their 
superiors  and  are  usually  hateful  knaves,  my  feeling  was 
only  deepened  by  the  sudden  change. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVIII. 

The  Final  Gate  Passed. 

I handed  over  to  my  servant  the  note  received  from  tlie 
supervisor  of  the  fifth  g'uard-house. 

“Take  the  note  to  Tomo-Rinchen-gang/^  said  I to  the 
servant  privately  ; “ you  must  get  two  notes  there  instead  ; 
hut  in  Pimhithang,  if  it  requires  a long  time  to  get  one_,  go 
to  the  wife  of  the  Chinese  military  officer,  and  rely  on 
her;  she  will  manage  the  matter  exactly  as  we  want.” 

“ '^riiat  he  gave  it  so  soon,”  said  he,  somewhat 
surprised,  “ was  almost  like  a dream.  If  you  do  not  go 
with  me,  I shall  never  get  consent  from  Tomo-Rinchen- 
gang.” 

“ I thought  so  too,”  said  I,  “ but  when  I told  the 
supervisor  so,  he  told  me  that  as  everything  is  mentioned 
in  this  note,  it  is  certain  that  the  Chief  of  Tomo-Rinchen- 
gang  will  write  a note  to  be  sent  to  Pimbithang.  He  also 
said  that  I need  not  go  there  but  should  send  the  servant 
there,  and  myself  wait  here.” 

The  servant  then,  after  receiving  from  me  a note 
stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  supervisor,  went  back  to 
'romo-Rinchen-gang  as  fast  as  he  could.  On  arriving 
there,  he  presented  the  note  to  the  chief,  and  waited  for  a 
while.  As  the  special  instruction  from  the  supervisor  was 
mentioned  on  it,  he  at  once  made  the  two  copies  and  gave 
them  to  the  servant,  who  took  them,  and  again  went  back 
two  miles  further  to  Pimbithang,  to  receive  one  written  in 
Chinese  characters. 

As  the  time  was  about  half  past  one  when  the  servant 
arrived  there,  the  keeper  declined  to  give  him  a note. 
Consequently,  according  to  my  instructions,  he  went  to 
the  house  of  the  Chinese  military  officer  and  requested  his 
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wife  to  obtain  tlie  iinniediate  delivery  of  tlie  note  lie 
needed.  She,  without  any  hesitation,  ran  to  the  iruard- 
house  to  see  her  husband,  and  told  him  to  give  it  at  once. 
When  he  told  her  that  it  was  too  late  to  give  one  and 
that  he  must  wait  till  the  next  day,  she  lost  her  temper 
and  exjiosed  the  true  character  of  a Tibetan  woman. 
Whereupon,  the  henjiecked  husband  yielded  to  her 
demands  and  gave  a note  to  the  servant,  who  came  back 
with  it  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Rain  was  falling  that  day,  and  though  I had  thought  of 
stopjiing  a night  there,  it  was  better  for  us  to  dejiart  if 
possible.  If  we  left  there  and  walked  about  half  a day 
we  should  enter  British  India. 

“ 'ro-day  is  rainy  and  walking  is  hard,”  said  the 
supervisor,  “and  furthermore,  the  distance  from  here  to 
Nakthangis  somewhat  great,  there  being  no  inn  on  the  way. 
But  if  you  walk  for  about  eight  miles,  there  is  one  house ; 
and  it  would  be  a good  plan  for  you  to  stop  there  to-night. 
By  doing  so,  to-morrow  you  may  easily  go  to  Xakthang;  but 
if  not,  even  if  you  stai’t  from  here  at  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  it  w'ould  be  impossible  to  get  there  ; I advise  you 
therefore,  though  it  is  troublesome,  to  start  from  here  to- 
day, since  you  have  very  im])ortant  business  to  perform.” 

“ I am  very  tired  to-day,”  said  I,  “ so  I .should  like  to 
stop  here  to-night.  Is  it  po.ssible  for  me  to  arrive  at 
Nakthang  if  I leave  to-morrow  ?” 

“ It  is  utterly  imjiossible,”  rejilied  the  supervisor  some- 
what gravel  V. 

“ How  about  going  there  ?”  asked  I of  the  servant. 

“It  is  almost  impossible  for  me  to  walk,”  replied  the 
servant,  who  was  weary  and  exhausted. 

“ As  the  servant  of  a master  who  has  urgent  business,” 
said  the  su])ervisor,  in  a somewhat  scolding  tone  of  voice, 
“it  is  extremely  rude  and  inijiolite  to  say  it  is  im]iossible  to 
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^‘Pardon  me/’  replic'd  (he  servant  shrinking'  almost  like 
a rat  among'  cats,  “yon  are  right,  Sir.” 

Fearing  that  to  stay  that  niglit  might  perha])s  heconie 
the  source  of  subsequent  evils,  I bade  farewell  to  the 
supervisor  and  departed. 


THE  FORTRESS  OF  NYATONG. 

d'he  Nyatong  castle,  as  shown  in  the  picture,  is  strong 
and  solid  in  structure,  yet  also  magnificent  in  ap])earance. 
Leaving  the  post-town  Nyatong  and  descending  a little 
there  is  a river  across  which  is  a bridge  two  yards  in  width. 
After  passing  the  small  bridge  and  going  on  a little,  there 
is  a solitary  house  near  which  are  stationed  a number  of 
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Chinese  soldiers.  I handed  over  the  passport  written  in 
Cliinese,  wliich  T had  received  at  Pinibithang.  One  of  the 
soldiers  e.xaniined  it  carefully  and  permitted  us  to  pass 
through.  As  we  gradually  ascended  the  mountain,  the 
rain  fell  furiously  and  the  ascent  became  very  steep.  'Phe 
road  hereabouts  is  pretty  good,  though  the  place  forms 
the  boundary  of  'J'ibet,  and  does  not  belong  to  the  British 
dominion.  Most  Englishmen  who  are  at  present  in 
Nyatong  live  on  land  rented  from  '^I'ibet. 

Ascending  about  two  miles  up  the  steep  slojie  thickly 
grown  with  trees,  it  became  dark,  and  then  the  servant 
commenced  to  comjilain. 

“ There  are  a great  many  lodging  houses,  ” he  grumbled 
“ besides  the  supervisor’s.  Can  we  not  lodge  somewhei’e  to 
get  out  of  such  rain  ? I can’t  move  a stej)  on  account  of 
the  heavy  luggage.” 

“ I Avill  carry  half  of  your  burden,”  said  1,  somewhat 
moved  by  his  difficulties.  I consoled  him  with  great 
trouble  and  made  him  move  on  till  eight  o’clock  in  the 
evening;  even  then  the  distance  to  the  solitary  house  was 
two  miles  more  and  he  told  me  that  he  was  unable  to 
move  even  a step.  Just  at  that  point  a small  tent  was 
pitched,  and  someone  had  a lire  inside.  Around  the  tent 
many  mules  were  grazing,  for  mules  are  used  by  the  ]ieo])le 
of  Tomo-Einchen-gang  to  convey  wool  to  Kalenjiong.  I step- 
])ed  into  the  tent  and  asked  the  man  inside  to  lodge  us.  He 
declined  my  request,  saying  that  the  five  of  his  ])arty  could 
hardly  sleep  in  the  small  tent  and  no  space  was  left  for  us 
too.  But  as  my  servant  .sat  down  on  the  ground  and  would 
not  move,  we  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  .small  tent. 

It  was  so  small  in  extent  that  we  could  not  lie  down 
and  1 was  obliged  to  sit  ujiright  the  whole  night.  While 
thus  meditating  1 was  almost  overwhelmed  by  my  feelings. 

'I'o  pass  tlirough  that  succession  of  five  strict  and 
vitrilant  e'uai'd-houses  in  onlv  three  davs  must  have  been 
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miraculous.  Kveu  a Til)etau  uicrcliaut  accustomed  to 
travel  through  there  many  times  is  obliged  to  spend 
at  least  seven  or  eight  days  iu  })assiug  them.  Ju  spite  of 
the  rain,  too,  to  ])ass  through  them  safely  iu  three  days  and 
come  to  that  jjlace — it  seemed  indeed  miraculous.  No  chief 
of  any  guard-house  had  had  any  suspicion  about  me ; even 
that  shrewd  and  penetrating  supervisor  who  had  lived  in 
India  for  twenty  years  of  toil  and  hardshij),  not  only  did 
not  suspect  my  mind  and  motive,  but  refrained  from 
argument,  bowed  his  head  low,  and  sent  me  out  the  same 
day  I arrived.  This  must  have  been  entirely  owing  to  the 
grace  of  the  protection  of  our  Holy  Lord  Buddha;  shedding 
tears  of  gratitude  on  account  of  it,  I read  the  sacred  books 
and  passed  the  whole  night  without  sleeping. 


CHAPTER  I.XXXLX. 

Qood=bye,  Tibet! 

The  wliole  distance  thi'oiigli  wliicli  1 had  ])a.s.sed  from 
Darjeeling  to  Ijhasa  was  about  two  thousand  four  liundred 
and  ninety  miles.  In  the  first  ])laee,  I started  from  Darjeeling 
o]i  the  5th  of  January,  in  the  d2nd  year  of  j\leiji,  and  ])a.s.sing 
through  Calcutta  by  railway,  came  to  Segauli  ; hence  also  I 
travelled  on  foot,  and  on  the  5th  of  February 
arrived  at  Katmandu.  The  distance  between  Segauli 
and  Katinandu  was  about  a hundred  and  fifteen 
miles.  Leaving  there  on  the  7th  of  iMarch,  on  the 
11th  of  the  same  month  1 came  to  Pokhi-a.  1 left  thereon 
the  14th  of  the  same  month  and  on  the  lOtli  of  April 
reached  Lo  Tsai'ang  at  the  distance  of  about  eighteen  miles 
from  the  boundary  of  Tibet.  From  Katmandu  to  here, 
1 walked  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  Staying  a year 
there,  on  the  6th  of  A])ril  of  the  next  year,  1 left  there  and 
for  the  convenience  of  entering  Tibet,  returning  a little, 
I came  to  a mountain  village  Malba,  situated  on  the 
eastern  valley  of  Mount  Dhavalagiri.  I started  from 
this  village  on  the  12th  of  June,  and  pa.ssing  half 
way  up  north  of  Mount  Dhavalagiri  at  the  height  of 
nineteen  thousand  feet,  1 ])rocoeded  to  the  north-western 
plain  ; and  on  July  4th  1 reached  the  mountain  gorge  of 
the  province  of  Kor-to-sho  in  the  north-western  ])lain  of 
Tibet,  'riie  distance  from  'I'sarang  to  Malba  is  about  seven- 
ty miles,  and  that  from  I\lall)a  lo  the  Province  <if  llor-to- 
sho  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  miles.  1 n these])laces,as  I had 
to  pass  through  thickets  and  round  gorges,  1 walke<l  more 
than  the  actual  distance.  Dn  December  5th  1 came  to  the 
temple  of  Ta.shi  Lhun])0,  and  after  staying  there  a few  days, 
departed.  On  the  21st  of  March,  in  the  34th  year  of 
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just  two  years  and  three  months  after  tlie  departure 
from  Darjeeling,  1 arrived  at  the  'J'emplo  of  Sera  in  Lliasa. 
As  J took  roundabout  roads  now  and  then  from  Hor-to- 
sho  to  Lhasa  I walked  about  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles. 

When  I got  up  the  next  morning  I found  that  some  fuel 
had  been  collected  during  the  night,  so  1 boiled  water  and 
made  some  tea,  and  at  the  same  time  we  ate  parched  wheat- 
flour,  and  then  departed.  That  day,  as  we  thought  it 
might  be  impossible  to  get  parched  wheat-flour  on  the 
way,  we  ate  plenty  of  it  before  starting,  and  commenced 
to  clind)  up  the  mountain.  The  rain  ceased,  and  the  weath- 
er was  very  fine  ; we  climbed  up  three  miles  and  came  to 
a place  covered  with  bushes  of  various  kinds.  Ascending 
half  a mile  further,  there  was  a lonely  house.  It  is  placed 
there  to  detain  men  of  suspicious  character  coming  from 
Darjeeling,  while  word  is  sent  to  the  castle  of  Nyatong. 
In  that  house  there  was  a man  and  also  an  old  Avoman. 
I was  told  that  he  went  backwards  and  forwards  between 
the  place  and  Kalenjjong  on  some  sort  of  commercial 
business.  I drank  tea  there,  and  as  after  ascending  the 
high  and  steep  mountain  1 was  somewhat  hungry,  I ate 
parched  wheat-dour,  and  again  resumed  the  climb.  After 
ascending  about  a mile  among  very  short  dwarf  trees,  the 
path  came  out  upon  a snow-mountain  called  by  the  name  of 
Jelep-la  or  Jela.  Before  advancing  over  the  snow,  looking 
toAvards  the  north-eastern  sky,  across  the  Avide,  dark  plain 
appearing  and  disappearing  in  the  cloud.s,  Avhere  stands 
Lhasa  from  Avhich  I had  depaided,  1 bade  fareAvell  to  'Tibet. 
There  is  a lake  there  the  Avater  of  Avhich  Avas  coni])letely 
frozen  over.  While  ascending,  J looked  down  and  saw  an 
immense  A olume  of  cloud  rising  from  a A'ast  Avide  plain  mov- 
ing to  and  fro  in  a Avide  forest,  and  it  Avas  indeed  beautiful. 
On  the  upper  part  of  it,  rhododendron  floAvers  in  full  bloom 
were  to  be  seen.  W alking  for  a mile  over  the  snoAV,  1 reached 
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the  SLiuiiiiit  wliich  tui'iiis  the  reiil  bouiulary  of  Tibet  and 
British  India;  a step  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain, 
the  peo})le  are  not  governed  by  'I'ibetan  law.  


ON  THE  WAY  TO  THE  SNOWY  JELA  PEAK. 


Since  1 had  reached  the  boundary  of  'Pibet,  or  Tsarang, 
in  the  Tlinmhiyan  range,  tliree  years  liad  ela]ised,  and  at 
last  1 had  safely  arrived  in  a country  where  free  connnunica- 
tinns  are  imssible.  'Phe  feeling  that  my  safe  arrival  in 
tins  country  is  entirely  owing  to  the  protoctn.g  Itower  of 
the  hol  d Buiklha  was  further  deepened,  and  1 wors1np|.e 
Hint  with  zeal  and  earnestness.  Then  I composed  life..,  as 


ollows  : 

O Sl.akyiumini,  Tliou,  uiy  refuse  donr  1 
Till  noiv  Thy  {riiuriliau  sliioUl  has  gimnkHl  me 
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Tliroiif^li  luiiiiy  (lovions  (laiif'croiis  jiatlis  anil  wiliia 
And  snowy  ]ilateanx  tliroatoniii”:  instant  deatlis. 

My  f'ratefiil,  forvent  heart  shall  ever  thrill 

With  deathless  Dharnia’s  virtues  taught  by  Thee. 

In  all  iny  wanderings  o’er  the  llinialayan  range', 

On  all  iny  paths  beset  with  perils  great, 

The  jiath  of  Uharina  is  the  path  for  me. 

Thus  strengthened  by  the  jtiu’est  Dharma’s  strength 
Traversed  have  I these  unknown  wilds,  secure, 

.\nd  holiest  Saints  and  Sanghas  have  1 met. 

Fore’er  in  Thee  alone,  O Lord,  I live. 

At  tliat  time,  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  I felt 
extremely  cold  ; hut  that  feeling  of  coldness  was  entirely 
forgotten  in  the  strong  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  grace 
of  Buddha,  in  the  joy  felt  for  the  safe  passing  of  the  mani- 
fold guard-houses.  When  I came  to  myself,  I was  indeed 
very  cold,  hut  happily  the  day  was  bright  and  sunny,  so 
that  I felt  warmth  more  or  less  even  among  such  snowy 
mountains.  Descending  about  a mile,  1 came  upon  a very 
good  road  three  feet  in  width  and  paved  with  stones. 
It  was  indeed  a contrast,  for  even  the  idea  of  sucli  a one  is 
cpiite  unknown  in  Tibet. 

It  was  said  tliat  the  year  I came  there  especially  large 
hailstones  fell.  Hailstones  are  notable  in  these  regions 
of  snow-mountains,  and  the  hail  I saw  in  Nepal  was  very 
large.  I dug  out  some  imbedded  in  the  snow,  and  found 
many  as  large  as  a pigeonA  egg  ; while  it  was  said  that  at 
the  time  of  falling  they  mu.st  have  been  as  large  as  a heids 

It  is  hardly  credible  that  such  large  stones  come  down 
like  rain;  but  I believe  it  to  be  true  from  actually  seeing 
some  imbedded  ones  as  large  as  pigeon^s  eggs.  Many 
peo])le  coming  from  Dai’jeeling  and  Tomo-Rinchen- 
gang  for  trade  declare  that  what  I have  said  about 
the  size  of  a hailstone  is  true.  It  is  not  seldom  here 
that  when  hailstones  fall  in  abundance,  the  passage  is 
stopped  even  for  a month  or  more. 
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Now  leaving'  the  snowy  jiavt  of  tlie  mountain  and  de- 
scending two  miles,  we  again  walked  up  an  ascent  of 
three  miles;  and  descending  still  three milesmore,  we  arrived 
at  the  post-town  of  Naktang.  There  were  about  twenty 
houses  here,  which,  a long  time  ago,  were  constructed  as 
barracks  for  a soldier’s  station;  the  large  ones  are  at  jiresent 
used  as  store-houses  for  woollen  goods.  As  it  rained 
that  day,  the  road  Avas  very  bad,  and  1 lodged  there 
that  night. 

In  s})ite  of  rain  falling  furiousl}',  we  started  on  June 
l()th  at  five  o’clock,  and  de.scending  through  a lii.xui'iant 
forest  for  thirteen  miles,  we  arrived  at  Ijingtam  and  stopped 
there.  If  the  weather  had  been  fine,  we  could  have  gone 
furthei’  that  day ; but  it  was  rainy  all  the  day,  and 
in  addition  to  this,  after  leaving  the  ’I'ibetan  domain, 
we  had  no  necessity  for  being  in  a great  hurry  ; and 
the  consequence  of  slow  and  loitering  .steps  was  that 
we  were  obliged  to  stop  there.  'J’he  ne.xt  day  we  again 
descended  for  about  four  miles  and  came  to  a place 
where  Ave  felt  extreme  heat  AAdiich  by  contrast  AA'as  almost 
unbearable.  I took  off  my  clothing  and,  giving  it  to 
the  servant,  Avalked  on  only  in  an  underdress ; still 
abundant  pers])iration  moistened  my  Avhole  body. 
Going  up  toAvard  the  south-Avest,  Ave  came  to 
’r.som-Takba  and  stopped  there,  as  the  weather  Avas  still 
rainy.  'Fhe  next  day,  in  s})ite  of  rain,  Ave  Avalked  three 
miles,  and  passing  OA^er  a bridge,  Ave  Avent  another  three 
miles,  and  stopped  in  the  toAvn  of  Boetong. 

’Phis  toAvn  lies  in  the  centre  of  a rich  and  fertile  plain 
among  the  Hinullaya  Mountains.  Many  peo])le  of  Nejial 
have  immigrated  to  the  neighborhood  of  this  toAvn,  and 
in  addition  to  the  old  cultivated  fields,  they  have  added 
many  rice-fields  here  and  there.  'Phough  it  is  under  the 
dominion  of  Biigland,  and  taxes  are  ])aid  to  the  GoA’ernment 
of  British  India,  most  of  the  people  are  Ne]ialese,  besides  a 
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.small  number  of  Sikkim  ])e()])le.  Along  tlu'  line  of  this  i-oad 
the  most  delightful  thing  I saw  was  the  planting 
of  riee-Helds  in  the  rain.  Though  most  of  the  Indian 
rice  is  inferior  and  consequently  disagreeble  to  the 
taste,  yet  that  produced  in  this  part  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains  is  not  different  from  our  Japanese  rice 
either  in  (piality  or  lustre.  This  Indian  rice,  when  boiled, 
gives  a \'ory  agreeable  smell  and  is  very  sweet  to  eat. 
For  the  cultivation  of  it  they  were  planting  a rice-field  that 
rainy  day. 

In  this  town  many  Europeans  are  living,  and  most  of 
them  are  engaged  in  farming.  It  is  a very  flourishing  post- 
town  containing  a fine  })ost-oflice,  a Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  a school  for  poor  people  connected  with  it.  As 
I walked  through  the  town  and  came  right  under  the 
building  of  the  post-office,  a Tibetan  gentleman,  standing 
on  a veranda  and  looking  at  the  ])eople  passing  lyy,  tui’ued 
his  face  and  stared  at  me  with  gi'oat  surprise. 

“ Come  in,  Sir,’^  said  he,  calling  out  to  me  suddenly  in  a 
loud  voice. 

“ No,  thank  5’ou,”  replied  I,  “I  am  too  busy  to  enter.  I 
am  .searching  for  a house  to  stop  in  to-night.  Will  you  be 
so  kind  as  to  lodge  iiie  ? ” 

“ Any  thing  will  do,”  said  he,  “ please  come  in.  Sir.” 

“ Though  I go  in,”  replied  I,  “ I .shall  be  in  great  trouble 
if  yon  do  not  lodge  me.” 

“ Please  come  in,  ” said  he,  smilingly,  “ however  it 
may  be.” 

^rii inking  it  was  strange  for  him  to  treat  me  as  his 
intimate  friend,  I stepped  in  ; and  as  soon  as  he  saw  me, 
“ Do  3U)u  forget  me  ? ” said  he,  extending  his  hand,  and 
showing  me  in  every  way  that  he  was  indeed  accpiainted 
with  me. 

While  I was  in  Darjeeling,  he  was  a teacher  of  the  Tibetan 
language  in  the  (Tovernrnent  High  School  there  ; but  he 
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was  nofc  my  instructor.  Tliougli  he  was  a teacher  of  the 
second  class,  and  not  deep  in  learning,  yet  he  was  a man  of 
general  knowledge  having  the  power  of  quick  understand- 
ing. Of  his  change  of  position  to  be  postmaster  here 
I was  entirely  ignorant.  After  exchanging  our  respective 
accounts  of  events  since  we  parted,  he  eagerly  asked  me 
how  I had  come  through  those  vigilant  guard-houses  with- 
out endangering  myself.  My  servant  sitting  near  me, 
hearing  us  talking  in  English,  looked  almost  stupefied.  1 
at  once  perceived  that  our  conversation  would  arouse  the 
suspicion  of  my  servant  again,  and  tried  to  talk  in  the 
dialect  of  Lhasa.  As  the  postmaster  knew  the  dialect 
of  Darjeeling  very  well,  Imt  did  not  know  that  of  Lhasa,  he 
did  not  answer  me  in  the  latter  but  consequently  talked 
in  English  and  Tibetan.  'I'his,  just  as  I thought, 
aroused  the  suspicion  which  had  been  happily  sup- 
pressed since  our  arrival  at  the  first  guard-house.  The 
servant  instantly  went  to  the  wife  of  the  postmaster 
and  asked  her : 

“ Speaking  truthfulljq  where  is  my  master  from  ? ” 
said  the  servant. 

“ He  is,”  replied  the  lady,  “ a Japanese  Lama.” 

“ Where  is  Japan  ?”  asked  the  servant  eagerly,  as  he 
heard  me  talking  English,  “ is  he  not  an  Englishman  ? ” 

“No,  he  is  a Japanese,”  replied  the  lady,  “Japan  is,  at 
present,  so  strong  and  powerful  that  even  England  looks 
at  it  with  sur]irise.  Her  name,  like  the  rising  sun, 
gleams  even  to  the  remotest  jiart  of  the  world.  So  says 
my  husband,  who  read  it  in  a newsjiaper.” 

“ That  is  a terrible  matter,”  said  the  servant,  being 
frightened  almost  into  taking  flight,  haggard  and  pale; 
“ I shall  be  killed.” 

This  accraat  other  personal  conference  with  my  servant 
was  given  to  me  by  the  lady  afterwards.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  my  servant  almost  trendiled  with  fear,  as  though  he 
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ex])ectc-d  every  nioinent  to  lose  liis  life;  l>ut  1 luid  no  time 
to  explain  liis  misunderstanding.  1 slept  that  night  in 
a clean  and  eomfortahle  European  Led. 


CJlAPTEll  XC. 

The  Labche  Tribe. 

The  next  day  1 arrived  in  tlie  rain  at  Kalenpuiig,  a 
distance  of  fifteen  miles.  Kalenj)ong  is  a tliriving’  town 
situated  some  thirty  miles  east  of  Darjeeling,  across  a large 
valley  and  on  a little  lower  level.  Though  a cheap  kind 
of  goods  forms  the  greater  proportion  of  its  business,  the 
total  amount  of  trade  carried  on  there  is  said  to  exceed 
that  of  Darjeeling,  for  the  merchants  from  Tibet,  Sikkim, 
and  Dhutan  generally  exchange  their  goods  here.  As  in 
Darjeeling,  many  foreigners  live  here;  'J’ibetans,  Hindus, 
Sikkimese,  Bhutanese,  Nepalese,  and  hhiro])eans  may  all 
be  found.  I'here  are  also  large  ])rotestant  churches, 
schools,  hospitals,  Buddhist  tem])les,  and  smaller  ])laces  of 
worship  of  various  other  religions.  In  Kalenpong  there 
lives  a Tibetan  named  Pu-chung,  who  moved  here  from 
Shigatze,  where  he  had  been  a ])riest  ; but  after  his 
removal  to  this  town  he  became  a.  merchant  and  is  now 
in  good  standing  in  his  new  way  of  living.  It  was  to  this  man 
that  my  baggage  had  been  directed  through  the  kindness 
of  the  Chinese  druggist  Thien-ho-thang.  As  stated  before, 
it  was  put  under  the  care  of  a Chinese  officer  who 
was  to  carry  it,  togethei-  with  the  allowance  to  the 
Chinese  soldiers,  as  far  as  Tomo-Binchen-gang,  whence  it 
was  to  be  trusted  to  some  Chinese  servants  and  to  be 
brought  to  Kalenjumg.  'Pherefore  when  I came  to 
Pu-chung  J ex])ected  to  receive  it  and  start  again  directly, 
but  1 found  that  it  had  not  yet  arrive<l,  so  1 had  to  wait. 

When  I ai'rived  at  his  house,  tlu'  host  took  me  lor  a 
'I'ibetan  and  treated  me  as  such,  but  alter  some  time  he 
asked  my  servant  who  1 was,  and  my  servant  said  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  me  except  that  1 was  called  “.Ja]ian 
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Lama”.  Pu-clmug’  camo  to  me  and  told  me  wliat  he  iieard 
from  the  .servant,  ami  asked  Avhether  I was  the  Ja])aiiese 
Lama  who  had  been  at  Darjeeling,  telling  me  at  the  same  time 
that  there  Avas  no  need  of  eoiicealment  noAv  that  1 Avas  at 
Kalenpong.  I ansAvered  that  there  Avas  no  c(jncealment,  for 
it  had  already  been  discovered  at  the  post-oftice  of 
Boeton,  and  1 asked  him  Avhat  my  seiwant  Avas  thinking 
abont  me  and  himself.  Pii-chung  informed  me  hoAv  sur- 
prised my  servant  aatis,  and  Iioav  ])ale  he  turned  Avhen  the 
host  told  him  that  the  Japanese  Lama  must  have  been  an 
intruder  into  the  Forbidden  Land,  and  Iioav  he  could  not 
eA’en  eat  the  Avhole  day  from  fear  of  the  })unishment  he 
Avould  receiA'e  Avhen  he  got  back  for  meddling  Avith  me.  Boor 
felloAv  ! I had  to  do  something  for  him.  If  he  was  anxious 
to  return  to  his  Avife,  Avho  Avas  pregnant  at  that  time,  and 
to  his  children  (of  Avhom  he  had  tAAn)  he  must  be  sent  back  ; 
but  if  he  Avas  too  much  afraid  of  puni.shment  to  go  home, 
it  might  be  better  for  him  to  stay  and  find  some  Ava.y  of 
living  at  Kalenpong  or  Darjeeling,  and  then  his  family 
must  be  sent  for  ; I Avas  Avilling  to  help  him  to  do  this. 
Whichever  he  might  choose  he  must  settle  it  himself.  So 
I told  J^u-chung  to  go  and  ask  my  seiwant  Avhich  he  Avould 
prefer. 

After  a while  my  servant  came  to  me  accompanied 
by  the  host,  and  retpiested  me  to  divine  for  him  by 
the  art  of  ‘ Eki^  Avhether  or  not  he  should  suffer  if  he 
Avere  to  go  back  to  Lhasa.  This  request  I refused,  because 
of  his  connexion  with  me.  Were  he  entirely  a stranger  to 
me  I might  try  ^Eki,^  but  he  Avasmy  servant;  if  ^Eki^  Avere 
in  faA’or  of  his  staying  there,  it  might  be  suspected  that  I 
kept  him  for  my  oavu  advantage;  if  on  the  contrary,  my 
‘EkF  predicted  that  it  Avas  better  to  return  home,  he  might 
take  me  as  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him.  So  1 told  him  plainly 
Avhat  1 thought,  and  atKised  him  to  go  to  some  noted 
Lama  in  the  neighborhood  and  get  his  advice  on  the 
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sul)ject.  He  would  not  listen  to  me,  and  demanded  my 
judgment  again  and  again.  At  la.st  I firndy  refused,  saying 
that  as  there  was  no  necessity  to  depend  on  ^Eki’  now  that 
I was  out  of  Tibet,  J should  never  do  it  again  even  if  any 
one  else  applied  to  me.  Seeing  my  strong  determination 
he  went  out.  After  a while  he  came  back  and  told  me  the 
judgment  of  a Lama  was  in  favor  of  his  returning  home. 
Thereu})on  1 gave  him  thirty-five  rupees,  some  old  clothes 
and  })rovisious  enough  to  carry  him  over  the  barriers,  and 
so  sent  him  away.  He  was  to  go  by  the  short  road  of  the 
Peach  Valley,  and  he  .seems  to  have  returned  home  safely 
and  also  to  have  escaped  punishment,  as  1 heard  nothing 
more,  though  I inquired  after  him  afterwards  while  1 was 
in  NejVd. 

Pour  or  five  days  })assed  after  his  starting,  yet  the 
Chinese  to  whom  1 had  entrusted  my  baggage  did  not 
come.  J began  to  wonder  about  the  cause  of  the  delay ; 
even  if  he  were  stop})ed  at  a barrier,  tlieie  could  be  no 
arrest  of  the  luggage.  8o  it  ought  to  be  at  Tomo  at  least, 
but  1 heard  nothing  from  Tomo  for  seven  days.  On  the 
eighth  day, I met  with  a merchant  from  Tomo-Pinchen-gang 
and  was  told  that  there  had  been  two  Chinese  with  several 
Tibetan  coolies  and  about  twenty  horses  and  mules  coming 
south,  hut  the  road  being  very  bad  owing  to  the  recent  rains, 
three  of  the  horses  slipped  into  a river  and  were  killed, 
losing  .all  the  loads  on  their  back.s,  which  consisted  of 
musk  and  silver  coins.  My  anxiety  still  further  increased 
when  1 heard  that  the  horses  that  dropped  into  the  river 
belonged  to  the  bigger  Chinese  of  the  two,  for  I remem- 
bered that  the  Chinese  who  took  charge  of  mv  y'oods  was 
the  bigger  one.  'Ten  days  ))assed,  but  nothing  but  similar 
tidings  were  b.)  Ite  heard.  .\t  last  J was  almost  in  despair, 
when  on  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  day  I heard  of  my  goods, 
and  that  night  both  the  Chinee  made  their  appearance 
and  to  my  great  joy,  I received  my  luggage  at  their  hands. 
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I paid  tliirteeii  rupees  as  freight  from  Tomo  to  Kaleii- 
])ong-. 

It  was  tlie  first  day  of  July  wlieii  I received  my  baggage, 
and  on  tlie  next  day  I left  Kalenpong.  After  a])ont  ten 
miles  descent  I came  to  the  river  Tista,  where  an  iron 
bridge  of  European  style  a hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  was 
laid  across.  The  bridge  has  no  intermediate  supports, 
probably  because  the  river  is  too  rapid  to  allow  of  them. 
From  the  Silignri  station  by  the  river  side,  a bullock-cart 
way  runs  b}^  a very  roundabout  way  to  Kalenpong  and 
Eoeton.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  freight. 

The  Tista  river  has  a mythological  history,  which  I 
will  mention  here.  Among  the  Hinuilayas  there  is  a savage 
tribe  called  Labclie  who  live  in  a primitive  state.  The 
tribe  is  subdivided  into  two  classes,  of  which  one  is  much 
inferior  to  the  other.  The  forefather  of  the  advanced 
race,accordingto  their  genealogy,  was  called  Tikum  SeiTong, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  born  from  the  earth  of  the  Hinuf- 
layas,  and  his  wife,  Avhose  name  Avas  Domi,  from  the  Avater 
of  the  Tista  river;  they  call  the  river  Domi’sEangni  Unlam 
Hoklam.  The  river  Tista  runs  through  a large  valley 
to  the  north-east  of  Dai-jeeling  and  joins  the  Ganga. 

The  inferior  tribe  of  the  two  is  supposed  to  be  descended 
from  a large  stone,  Avhich  is  still  to  be  seen  in  a little 
Anllage  called  Dalamthang,  Avhich  is  situated  on  a hill  in  the 
plain  north-Avest  of  Dai’jeeling.  Their  kinsmen  are  also 
scattered  about  Sikkim.  The  superior  and  inferior  tribes, 
though  they  liaA'e  diffei’ent  supposed  ancestors,  are  really  of 
the  same  race — the  Labche,  though  the  latter  tribe  is  much 
loAver  and  as  stupid  as  the  stone  their  forefather.  With  a feAv 
exce])tions,  the  Labche  (who  have  liAmd  at  Darjeeling  long 
enough  to  imitate  in  dress  the  Tibetan  or  the  Nepfdese  style) 
all  cling  to  their  original  customsand  manners.  The  covering 
of  the  body  is  only  a cloth  Avound  crossAvise  around  the  Avaist. 
The  cloth,  knoAvn  by  the  name  of  Kusdom  of  Domi,  is  Avoven 
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from  the  hlires  of  a ^Tass  called  Sadie  in  Tihetan.  Sewing 
with  needles  is  entirely  unknown  among  them.  'J'he  Labche 
women  have  their  chins  tattooed  in  three  straight  strijies, 
and  those  who  cannot  afford  tattooing  are  content  to  dye 
three  strijies,  in  some  A’egetahle  jnice. 

'I'heir  food  chiefly  consists  of  grasses,  seedsof  grasses  of  wild 
gi-owth,  and  various  kinds  of  mushrooms  ; meat  and  fish  are 
very  seldom  eaten.  'I’hey  are  ])ractically  vegetarians,  and  are 
such  good  botanists  that  they  can  discriminate  with  wonderfuj 
skill  the  ])oisonous  vegetables  from  the  edible;  theyknowthat 
suchandsnch  grasses  are  good  against  such  and  such  disea.se.s, 
and  in  what  season  they  are  or  are  not  good  to  eat,  and 
they  know  the  names  of  all  grasses.  In  this  respect  they 
are  far  more  intelligent  than  the  Hindus,  who  know  nothing 
of  the  names  of  grasses,  nor  even  those  of  flowers.  The 
bamboo  is  the  plant  most  useful  to  the  Labches.  In  the 
first  jilace  a section  of  bamboo  is  used  as  a kettle,  into 
which  are  stuffed  the  roots  of  grasses  or  fruits,  and  some- 
times corn  well  seasoned  with  salt  and  honey.  'Phen  it  is 
fastened  with  a lid  and  put  on  the  fire  (for  fuel  they  use 
bamboo)  until  the  outside  of  the  bamboo  kettle  turns 
black.  When  it  is  removed  and  the  lid  opened,  the  con- 
tents are  found  Avell  cooked  and  ready  for  the  table.  This 
is  the  only  w’ay  of  cooking  known  to  the  Lajiches  in  the 
mountains.  Ilarthen  and  stone  kilns  and  metallic  kettles 
are  not  known  at  all.  'Phe  bowls  which  they  use  at  dinner 
are  also  of  bamboo,  the  bucket  in  which  they  carry  water, 
the  basin  in  which  they  kee])  pi'ovi.sions  and  milk,  are  all 
cylinders  of  bamboo.  'Phey  also  make  bows  and  arrows 
from  the  same  useful  ])lant,  and  are  skilful  archers  with 
bamboo  bows  and  ])oisoned  arrows. 

Among  the  Ijabche  tribe  polygamy  is  sometime.s,  but  very 
rarely,  to  be  found;  but  jiolyandry  is,  in  contrast  to  the 
'I'ibetans,  entirely  forbid<len.  'Phey  are  very  timid  by  na- 
ture and  are  extremely  inactive,  like  other  aboriginal  races. 
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but  instead  of  diminishing,  like  tlie  American  Indians  or 
theAinosof  Japan,  their  number  increases  as  much  as  does 
that  of  the  Tibetans.  I ])elieve  their  being  monogamic 
counts  for  something  in  their  favor.  1 cannot  say 
whether  their  ancestors  originated  in  the  Hinuilaya 
mountains,  but,  judging  simply  from  their  language, 
which  seemingly  has  no  relation  either  to  Tibetan  or  to 
Sarnskrt,  I may  safely  say  that  they  are  descendants  of 
aboriginal  people  settled  there  in  a very  remote  time. 
Their  faces  are  rather  white  and  fine,  and  they  are  the  best 
looking  among  the  Hiimllayan  mountaineers.  But  they 
have  uo  courage  or  energy  and  look  rather  consumptive, 
'bhough  thieving  is  very  common  among  this  tribe,  such 
cruelty  as  manslaughter  is  utterly  unknown.  Most  Lab- 
ches  who  come  to  Darjeeling  now-a-days  ai’e  of  the  superior 
tribe  of  the  two.  Some  people  of  the  inferior  tribe  some- 
tiines  come  up  to  the  city,  but  they  are  too  timid  to  mingle 
with  others,  and  unless  the  utmost  care  be  taken  they  run 
back  to  their  old  home.  But  both  of  these  tribes  have 
the  finest  countenance  in  the  Hinuilayas,  and,  sad  to  say, 
many  of  their  women  at  Darjeeling  are  slaves  of  soldiers, 
who  are  so  numerous  as  to  include  many  of  the  women 
of  the  place  in  this  infamous  employment.  In  Sikkim  there 
are  many  immigrants  both  from  Tibet  and  Bhutan,  but 
they  mostly  use  the  broken  Tibetan  language  and  can  be 
distinguished  from  the  Labches,  who  differ  from  them  not 
only  in  language,  but  in  appearance,  customs,  manners  and 
everything.  The  Labches  believe  in  Buddhi.sm,  but  of  a very 
simple  kind.  I think  they  are  a people  of  the  greatest 
ethnological  interest.  If  polygenists  find  here  original 
man,  it  would  be  of  no  small  interest  to  investigate 
how  his  lines  of  descent  have  branched  off.  Monogenists, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  have  to  explain  what  linguistic 
and  ethnological  relations  they  bear  to  the  neighboring 
tribes.  No  careful  ’ .study  .seems  to  have  been  made  of 
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tliein  yet.  So  we  must  leave  the  thorough  investigation  to 
the  scientists. 


THE  AUTHOR  AS  A TIBETAN  LANIA'AT  DARJEELING 
ON  HIS  RETURN. 


CHAPTER  XCI. 

Visit  to  my  Old  Teacher. 

lEit  1 must  continue  my  journey.  1 crossed  the  iron 
bridge  over  the  'J'ista  i-iver,  and  found  a good  and  wide 
road  on  the  other  side.  This  time  it  Avas  an  ascent 
of  seventeen  miles  as  far  as  Ghoonij  Avhere  I expected 
to  arrive  on  that  day.  I quickened  the  pace  of  the  horse 
on  Avhich  I was  riding,  but  OAving  to  the  recent  rain  the 
tAvo  horses  Avhich  Avere  loaded  Avith  my  baggage  could  not 
go  so  fast,  and  I was  obliged  to  stop  at  a village  for  the 
night,  after  only  seven  miles’  journey.  The  next  day,  I 
arrived  at  Lhasa  Villa,  the  country  seat  of  Sarat  Chandra 
Das  of  Darjeeling,  my  old  teacher,  through  Avhom  I lirst 
became  acquainted  Avith  the  Tibetan  language.  When  I 
knocked  at  his  door,  one  of  his  children  opened  it.  He  had 
forgotten  me  and  Avas  asking  my  name,  Avhen  Mrs.  Chandra 
Das  made  her  appearance  and  asked  me  on  Avhat  business 
1 came. 

I replied  Avith  a smile,  “ Have  you  forgotten  me  ? Can 
you  not  still  remember  me 

’riieii  the  Rai  Bahadur,  Avho  had  probably  recognised  my 
voice,  rushed  out  and  said  : “ Is  it  you,  Mr.  KaAvaguchi  ? 
You  are  Avelcome.” 

iMy  baggage  Avas  immediately  uidoaded  and  carried  in  l)y 
the  servant,  and  I Avas  shoAvn  in.  Great  Avas  his 
surprise  and  joy  to  see  me  again.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
knoAvn  of  my  Avliereabouts  from  my  tAvo  letters  to  him, 
and  Avith  Avhat  joy  he  had  heard  of  my  Avell-being  as  a 
doctor,  but  Avith  Avhat  apprehension  he  had  considered  my 
prospects  of  getting  out  of  Tibet.  He  also  explained  to 
me  hoAV  Tsa  Rong-ba  came  to  him  to  hand  him  my  letter,  but 
as  lie  ran  away  Avithout  calling  at  his  house  again  as  he 
promised,  he  could  not  giA^e  me  his  ansAver,  adding  that 
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in  Ills  answer  lie  had  intended  to  advise  me  to  return 
(luickly,  because  on  seeing  my  letter  he  had  noticed  there 
was  no  further  need  for  me  to  study  the  Tibetan  lanyruaire 
and  religion.  He  also  told  me  that  Dr.  Bnnyiu  Nanjio  of 
Japan  had  been  very  anxious  about  me  and  asked  him  in 
almost  every  letter  to  tell  all  he  heard  of  me;  and  he  said  he 
would  write  to  the  Doctor  directly.  I talked  of  my 
experiences  in  Tibet  and  of  the  journey,  and  it  was 
midnight  when  we  went  to  bed. 

Next  morning  1 had  bad  fever,  and  when  the  fever  went 
down  it  was  followed  by  pal.sy  ; my  limbs  began  to  lose 
jiower  and  I felt  as  if  the  palsy  was  going  to  the  heart.  By 
and  by  1 was  unable  to  move  my  hands  or  feet  at  all,  and  I 
thought  it  must  be  a kind  of  heart  attack  of  beri-beri  from 
which  it  is  generally  believed  death  is  almost  inevitable. 
Kai  Sarat  was  much  concerned  about  me,  and  attended 
me  all  the  timeof  my  sickness.  Meanwhilea  jihysiciancamein 
and  examined  me.  I learned  afterwnirds  that  the  physician 
pronounced  my  disease  to  be  a 'J'ista  fever,  the  inost  fright- 
ful kind  of  malaria.  1 thought  myself  dying,  and  thought 
how  lucky  it  was  to  die  here  at  Darjeeling,  for  then  my 
death  could  be  announced  to  all  my  friends,  whereas  if  it 
had  occurred  in  Ihbet,  no  one  would  have  heard  of  it.  lint 
i thought  that  before  1 died  1 must  make  a will  to  the  eifect 
that  the  books  1 brought  from  'Tibet  must  be  sent  to  Japan, 
either  to  the  Japanese  lmj)erial  University  or  to  any  other 
great  library  within  easy  reach  of  my  fellow-countiwnien. 
'Therefore  though  in  an  almost  insensible  state  1 told  my 
teacher  to  write  a will  for  me,  and  began  to  talk  in  Bnglish 
but  with  great  dithcnlty.  Hai  Sarat  told  me  it  was  need- 
less, for  he  understood  what  1 meant  to  say.  'I'he  physician 
also  told  me  to  keej)  ({iiiet  and  s])are  both  bodily  and  spiri- 
tual exertion  as  much  as  possible. 

'That  night  I felt  a litt  le  better,  but  the  palsy  t>f  the  limbs 
jx'inained  justthesame,and  1 entei’ed  intosamadhi,  tryiugthus 
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to  remove  the  root  of  the  malady.  If  any  one  had  seen  me  in  that 
state,  he  wunld  have  thought  that  1 was  indeed  heside  myself. 
Aftertlireeda^'s’snlfering,  thankstothecareful  attendance  of 
Kai  Sarat,  1 was  a little  better,  and  my  limbs  began  to 
have  some  feeling  in  them,  and  after  that,  though  slowly,  1 
grew  better  and  better,  and  on  the  eighth  day  1 could  move 
my  hand  a little.  I wished  to  telegrajih  home  of  my  where- 
abouts, but  from  Darjeeling  to  Japan  the  charge  is 
thirty-seven  rujiees  tor  three  words,  and  two  rupees 
was  all  the  money  I had  left  in  my  pocket  now. 
Nor  was  1 bold  enough  to  borrow  the  money  from  my 
teacher,  so  after  all,  I did  not  telegraph  home.  But  wish- 
ing to  notify  my  return,  I did  my  best  to  use  my  hand  and 
wrote  a letter  addressed  to  Hige  Tokujuro  in  my  native 
town,  though  1 do  not  quite  remember  what  I Avrote  in  it. 
I Avas  gradually  recoA^ering,  but  for  a whole  month  I Avas 
unable  to  do  anything,  and  became  very  thin  and  Aveak. 
While  in  Tibet  I had  groAvn  fat  and  healthy,  and  they  had 
often  told  me  that  1 Avas  another  man  after  ten  months’ 
stay  in  Lhasa,  and  1 had  felt  so  too  ; but  now  I Avas  again 
quite  lean.  Happily,  however,  by  the  grace  of  Buddha  1 
surviA'ed,  and  before  another  month  had  passed  I Avas  able 
to  read  and  Avrite.  After  that  1 had  a great  many  A’isitors 
Avith  Avhom  1 had  every  kind  of  coin^ersation,  to  relate 
Avhich  Avould  take  another  volume,  but  as  they  luiAm  no 
direct  connexion  with  the  journey  to  Tibet  they  need  not 
be  narrated  here. 

1 Avas  obliged  to  stay  at  Darjeeling  tor  some  time, 
because  after  having  been  accustomed  to  the  cold  climate 
of  Tibet,  1 Avas  afraid  in  my  enfeebled  state  to  undertake 
a journey  OA'^er  the  scorching  plains  of  India.  My  doctor 
also  adAMsed  me  to  stay  in  Darjeeling  for  three  months  at 
least,  and  1 determined  to  do  so.  While  I Avas  thus  waiting 
for  the  recoA'ery  of  my  health,  I heard  nothing  from  Lhasa, 
for  in  this  season  of  the  year  the  communication  between 
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Phari  and  Darjeeling  is  almost  entirely  suspended  from  the 
fear  of  attacks  of  fever  on  foreign  travellers  in  the  inter- 
mediate region.  'Fhe  natives  of  'romo-Hinchen-gang,  who 
are  accustomed  to  the  climate,  do  not  catch  it  easily,  hut  if 
'ribetans  were  to  pass  through  the  district  in  the  danger- 
ous season  they  would  .surely  he  attacked  hy  the  inaladv. 
W hen  1 left  1 ihet  it  was  at  the  heginning  c)f  the  .season  and 
the  caravan  which  1 joined  was  the  last  hut  one.  1 knew 
the  danger  very  well,  hut  I had  no  other  choice;  the  affair 
which  occurred  in  Lhasa  drove  me  to  come  across  the 
dangerous  jiath,  and  luul  caused  my  illness  at  Darjeeling. 
In  October  the  first  cai’avan  came  from  Tibet  and  brought 
.•king  news. 


me  some  s 


CHAPTER  XCTI. 

My  Tibetan  Friends  in  Trouble. 

T learned  that  a inontli  had  hardly  passed  after  mj' 
escape  from  Lhasa^  when  many  of  my  acquaintances  were 
arrested  and  imprisoned.  According  to  this  information, 
the  ex-Minister  of  the  Treasury  with  whom  I lived,  the  old 
nun  living’  in  his  house,  and  one  of  his  favorite  servants, 
Avere  arrested  and  taken  to  ])rison  ; the  new  Treasury-minis- 
ter Avas  set  free,  as  he  had  not  had  much  relation  Avith  me; 
the  Sera  Seminary  Avas  closed,  Tsa  Rong-ba  and  his  AAufe  and 
Takbo  Tnnbai  Choen  Joe  Avere  taken  to  jail  and  examined 
Avith  terrible  tortures;  every  house  AAdiich  1 had  frequented 
Avas  closely  observed  by  the  detectives,  and  the  people  in 
them  AA'ere  expecting  eAmry  moment  to  be  arrested ; there- 
fore ev’erybody  Avho  had  had  any  connexion  AvhateAmr  AAoth 
me  Avas  endeaA'oring  to  conceal  it,  and  consequently  bi-ib- 
ery  Avas  preAmlent  in  Lhasa.  Such  Avere  the  stories  I 
heard  from  the  caravan,  but  the  Tibetans  are  great  story- 
tellers in  general,  and  are  very  fond  of  surprising  people 
by  lies.  So  I thought  they  might  be  productions  of  their 
imagination,  derived  from  the  rumor  that  I escaped  from 
Lhasa,  and  I did  not  giAm  them  much  credit,  and  told  them 
they  Avere  absurd  stories  ; but  still  I had  some  doubts. 

Some  story  of  this  kind  reached  the  ear  of  the  Magis- 
trate of  Darjeeling.  One  day  he  called  me  to  his  priAmte 
house  and  asked  me  several  questions  as  to  the  number  of  the 
priests,  and  the  educational  system,  and  the  regulations  of 
the  Sera  Monastery,  and  Avhether  there  Avas  any  laAv  by 
Avhich  a school  could  be  closed  for  such  occurrences  as  had 
happened  and  Avhether  I believed  the  stories.  To  this  last 
question  I ansAvered  negatiA’ely,  because  not  only  the 
'Pibetans,  but  even  the  Chinese  in  Tibet,  are  Amry  often 
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fond  of  exfigg'eratino-  tnitlis  and  circulating  rumors  at 
Darjeelino-;  for  instance',  tliey  say  Eussians  have  been  seen 
striding-  along  the  streets  of  Ijhasa  in  broad  daylight,  while 
in  fact  there  arc  none,  but  only  a Mongolian  employed  by  the 
(xovernment  of  Eussia. 

The  local  hlnglish  officers  of  these  districts  are  very 
desirous  of  knowing  anything  about  'Pibet,  and  they  wonld 
write  down  any  tidings  brought  thence,  not  distinguishing 
whether  they  are  true  or  not.  7\t  Ghoom  there  is 
an  officer  whose  special  busine.ss  it  is  to  encpiire  into 
anything  occurring  in  Tibet.  If  there  is  anyone  newly 
arrived  from  that  country,  he  would  see  him,  ask 
various  question.s,  and  if  he  found  any  important  news  he 
would  take  the  man  to  the  Governor’.s  to  enquire  more  mi- 
nutely about  the  matter  in  his  presence.  The  present  (xover- 
iior  of  Darjeeling  can  speak  the  Tibetan  language  to  some 
extent,  but  not  with  much  ease ; so  intei'preters  are  hired  in 
most  cases.  Eut  the  British  Indian  Government  greatly 
encourages  these  Governors  of  the  districts  adjoining 'Pibet  to 
study  the  Tibetan  language,  and  they  can  take  an  examina- 
tion if  they  are  able  to  speak  colloquial  Tibetan  and  ex- 
plain ea.sy  composition ; and  if  they  pass  the  examination 
they  can  obtain  a prize  of  a thousand  rupees.  Therefore 
most  of  them  study  Tibetan.  From  the.se  facts  the  reader 
may  infer  with  what  caution  the  British  Government  is 
ti-ying  to  get  insight  into  the  Forbidden  Land. 

As  1 knew  well  that  the  Tibetans  were  liar.s,  I did  not 
much  mind  their  talk,  but  when  another  caravan  which 
came  two  weeks  later  brought  similar  rumors  my  uneasi- 
ness was  greatly  increased.  Some  d-ays  after  a merchant 
of  my  acipiaintance  came  to  Darjeeling,  .so  I went  to  see 
him  and  asked  him  whether  the.se  rumored  stories  were 
true. 

“ Not  exactly,”  said  he,  “ things  ai-e  not  so  bad  as  that. 
It  is  ti-ue  that  the  ex-.Minister  of  the  Treasury  was  once 
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aiTested,  but  lie  was  set  free  without  being  taken  to  prison. 
However  they  say  he  will  bo  again  arrested  in  the  near 
future.  When  I started  from  Lhasa  he  dwelt  in  his  residence, 
not  in  prison ; but  I cannot  tell  what  may  have  happened 
since.  Among  those  who  are  sure  victims  are  your  tutor 
and  your  security  at  the  Sera  Seminary,  Tsa  Roug-ba  and  his 
wife,  Takbo  Tunbai  Choen  Joe.  Their  torture  is  terrible 
indeed;  they  are  to  be  Hogged  every  day,  receiving  three 
hundred  blows  daily  with  a willow  stick.  We  wished  to  pay 
them  a visit,  and  do  something  for  them,  but  could  not  do 
so;  for  if  we  did,  it  would  only  arouse  the  suspicion  of  the 
detectives,  who  were  hunting  after  anything  they  could  get 
hold  of 

When  I heard  him  I wondered  what  necessity  there  was 
for  such  cruelty  if  it  got  out  that  I was  a simple  Japanese 
priest,  and  asked  the  merchant  whether  he  knew  the  cause 
of  the  persecution.  Then  he  said  that  they  took  me  for  an 
English  spy  and  not  for  a Japanese. 

“ But  then,  said  I,  “did  any  one  tell  them  that  I was  an 
Englishman 

“Yes,  some  one  did,”  said  he.  “ In  an  official  report 
Chyi  Kyab,  the  chief  Guard  of  Yyatong,  has  stated  to  the 
Bope  that  the  Lama  who  was  rumored  to  be  a Japanese  was 
in  truth  an  Englishman  and  brother  to  a high  official  of  the 
British  Indian  Government,  by  whose  recpiest  he  entered 
'I'ibet  in  the  disguise  of  a Japanese  or  Chinese.  He  also 
stated  that  the  disguised  English  sp}'^  had,  while  in  Tibet, 
several  communications  from  Darjeeling  tlu'ough  Tsa 
Rong-ba  andl’akbo.  Eurthermore,  the  report  says  you  are  by 
no  means  an  ordinary  man  and  can  work  miracles.  It  says 
you  did  not  come  through  the  barrier  on  the  highway,  and 
that  even  the  bye-ways  were  watched  with  equal  care, 
so  that  you  could  not  have  passed  through.  It  is  said 
that  you  must  have  Hown  to  this  side  of  the  mountains 
when  you  came  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  barriers. 
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Since  tlie  re])ovt  was  rend  by  the  Pope,  the  ])ersecution 
of  the  prisoners  is  .said  to  have  been  .severe.” 

“By  the  way”  he  continned,  “ liow  did  yon  come  over 
from  Nyatono-  ? Did  you  not  Hy  ?” 

“ .Xs  I am  no  bird,  liow  could  I do  sucli  a thing  ?” 

“ But  they  say  you  can  do  sucli  a tiling,”  .said  he,  “ and  I 
am  one  of  those  who  believe  it,  because  for  one  wlio  can 
revive  the  dead,  it  must  bo  an  easy  miracle  to  Hy  in  the  air 
In  'Pibet  they  all  believe  what  C'hyi  Kyab  has  reported  to 
the  Pope.” 

“ Hdieii,”  said  1,  “ I will  show  you  one  thing  that  tells 
more  than  my  sjieech  ; it  is  the  jiassjiort  given  by  the  order 
of  Chyi  Kyab  himself.” 

The  merchant  seemed  not  to  believe  me  yet,  for  by 
this  time  even  in  Darjeeling  the  story  that  1 could  work 
miracles  became  current  and  he  had  heard  of  it.  J think 
that  this  was  caused  by  the  fraudulent  re])ortof  Chyi  Kyab, 
who  was  afraid  of  the  punishment  which  was  likely  to  be- 
fall him  if  he  made  a true  one.  Sometime  later  when  the 
merchant  came  to  my  place,  I showed  him  the  passjiort  and 
he  seemed  to  believe  it.  But  a new  suspicion  arose  that 
I must  have  enchanted  Cliyi  Kyab  by  magic  and  stolen  the 
]iassport.  Ignorant  people  very  often  take  a truth  for  a 
miracle  ; and  many  'ribetans  are  no  exception. 

I could  not  be  calm  now  that  1 had  heard  such  terrors 
were  raging*  in  'Pibet.  In  the  lirst  jilace,  the  ex-'Preasury- 
minister’s  fate  caused  me  much  uneasiness.  His  acute  aud 
strong  character  made  him  many  enemies  among  his  mean 
fellow-countrymen,  who  might  now  Hnd  an  o])])ortuuity  of 
revenging  themselves  u])on  him.  'Psa  Rong-ba  and  his 
wife,  my  tutoi*  at  the  Sera  Seminary  and  my  security,  there 
all  of  whom  had  shown  me  much  favor  and  kindnes.s,  were 
now  suffering  in  chains;  how  could  1 sleep  in  peace?  How  I 
wislu'd  1 had  been  able  to  Hy  as  they  said  I could,  and 
go  to  Lhasa  to  tlu'ir  resciu*  ! .Many  considc'rations  canu*  to 
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iny  iniiul  us  to  tlie  way  of  delivering  them  ; but  only  two  of 
them  seemed  to  he  ])raeticahle.  The  one  was  to  go  to 
Peking  and  to  secure  an  order  from  the  Chinese  (fovern- 
ment  to  the  Tibetan  to  sns])end  the  hideous  cruelty,  and  the 
other  was  to  go  to  Nejird  and  ask  the  help  of  the  Ne})rdese 
Cfovernment.  It  took  me  a long  while  to  decide  which 
method  1 should  choose,  but  at  last  1 determined  to 
try  the  latter. 

First,  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  Chinese  (Tovernment 
would  admit  any  application,  either  from  myself  or  through 
the  influence  of  the  Japanese  Crovernment.  In  the  second 
place,  China  herself  has  ceased  to  have  credit  in  Tibet. 
In  dhbet  it  is  believed,  even  among  the  Government  officers, 
that  the  present  Chinese  Emperor  has  been  married  to  an 
English  lady,  and  that  since  then,  as  she  is  on  good  terms 
with  England,  the  country  is  always  disturbed.  Besides 
they  know  that  China  has  become  so  helpless  that  they 
can  disobey  her  without  being  chastised.  Jjastly,  the 
Tibetan  Government  does  not  like  any  diplomatic  interfer- 
ence from  China,  because  China  is  a country  that  jiroclaims 
herself  as  friendly  with  all  foreign  countries.  On  the  other 
hand,  Nepfd  is  much  feared  by  the  Tibetans,  for  the  people 
of  Nepal  are  very  strong,  and  their  soldiers,  disci})lined  in 
the  English  style,  prove  themselves  very  brave  in  time  of 
war.  So  the  d’ibetans  are  trying  not  to  oTend  her,  and 
her  advice  is  heard  with  more  attention  than  that  of 
China.  What  made  me  think  of  the  greater  probability  of 
success  through  applying  to  the  Nep;ilese  Government 
was  the  fact  that  that  country  puts  so  much  trust  in 
Japan  that  she  sends  many  students  to  Ja])an  for  study. 
Thus  I was  determined  to  go  to  Nepal. 

'I’o  do  this,  however,  some  money  was  needed,  of  which  I 
had  none  at  that  time ; indeed,  I had  even  some  small 
debts.  Thanks  to  heaven,  help  came  in  my  need ; my 
accpiaintances  at  my  native  town  were  so  kind  as  to  collect 
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and  send  me  three  hundred  yen,  and  witli  this  money  1 was 
ready  to  start.  But  there  was  one  tiling  that  held  me 
back ; it  was  the  comjiilation  of  a Tibetan  grammar,  which 
1 had  sometime  ago  begun  at  the  reijuest  of  my  teacher 
Sarat  Chandra  l,)as,  who  needed  a complete  grammar  of  the 
'J’ibetan  language  to  append  to  his  Tibetan-Knglish  diction- 
ary. I began  at  once,  and  wrote  some  twenty  pages,  but 
the  complete  study  of  the  grammar  of  a foreign  language 
is  not  to  be  compared  to  writing  compositions  for  papers  or 
magazines  ; books  must  be  referred  to  and  the  ojiinions  of 
others  must  be  consulted.  And  thus  three  months  were 
spent,  but  the  completion  of  the  grammar  proceeded  at  a 
very  sluggish  pace  and  1 felt  that  it  would  take  a year 
or  more  to  finish  it.  But  the  jiresent  prison  affair  in 
Lhasa  required  my  immediate  exertion,  otherwi.se  all  ho])e 
might  be  gone.  So  I told  my  teacher  that  I had  to  sus- 
pend the  work,  and  towards  the  end  of  November  I left 
Darjeeling  and  came  to  Calcutta. 


CHAPTER  XCIII. 

Among  Friends. 

I arrived  at  Calcutta  and  lodged  at  the  Mahabodhi 
Society’s  rooms,  where  I found  many  priests  from  Ceylou 
and  Burma  as  my  fellow-lodgers  and  conversatioiial 
companions.  One  or  two  days  after  my  arrival,  I called 
on  Mr.  Kojun  Omiya,  one  of  my  fellow-students  in  Japan, 
wlio  was  now  staying  here  for  a long  time  for  the  study  of 
Samskrt.  He  had  not  the  slightest  notion  of  my  being  in 
the  same  town,  and  I was  dressed  in  Tibetan  clothes 
when  I called  on  him.  Being  informed  by  his  servant 
that  he  was  in  the  parlor,  I entered  the  room  without 
being  announced.  Owing  to  the  total  disuse  of  Ja})anese 
for  many  years,  it  was  some  while  before  I could  utter  a 
single  word  in  that  language,  so  I simply  bowed  to  him 
a little  and  stared  at  him.  My  old  friend,  who  was  also 
staring  at  me  and  undoubtedly  feeling  offended  by  the 
intrusion  of  a strange  man  in  a Tibetan  dress,  addressed  me 
in  Hindusb'nii  : “ Whence  have  you  come  ? ” 

I could  not  help  laughing  to  hear  him  say  this,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  words  in  Japanese  came  back  to  me  and 
1 said  : “ Are  you  not  Omiya  ? ” 

He  did  not  yet  recognise  me,  and  asked  in  Japanese: 

You  are  a Japanese  who  knows  me  ? But  who  are  you  ? ” 
1 replied  : “ I am  Kawaguchi.” 

He  was  of  course  much  surprised  by  so  great  a change 
in  me  that  I could  easily  have  passed  for  a Tibetan. 
I was  soon  shown  to  his  room,  which  was  kept  very  neat,  and 
we  talked  about  our  own  country.  Mr.  Omiya  is  a priest  of 
the  Tendai  Sect  and  a very  agreeable  companion,  and  from 
this  time  I shared  his  room.  On  the  evening  of  December 
I4th,  Dr.  E.  Inouye,  the  president  of  the  Tetsugakkwau 
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ill  Tokyo  (wliore  wo  were  instructed)  came  to  Calcutta  and 
called  on  us.  J need  not  describe  liere  liow  deliirlited 

O 

our  kind  teacher  was  to  see  me  back  safe  from  the  For- 
bidden Land. 

Next  morning',  about  three  o’clock,  I waked  up 
Dr.  Inoiiye,  and  guided  him  to  the  f’iger  Hill  near  Darjeeling, 
the  best  ])lace  from  which  to  see  the  Himalayas;  for 
though  it  was  the  best  season  of  the  year  to  see 
the  loftiest  mountains  in  the  world,  it  was  generally 
impossilole  to  get  a good  view  after  nine  or  ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  With  the  noblest  work  of 
Nature  before  us,  our  jioetical  interest  was  aroused 
and  we  made  several  poems.  After  short  trips  here  and 
there,  on  the  23rd  of  the  month  I returned  to  Calcutta 
witli  Dr.  Inouye,  and  on  the  same  night  we  had  to  start  on 
a pilgrimage  to  Buddhagaya.  Pilgrimage  was  not  my  sole 
object  in  going  to  Buddhagaya  ; I wished  to  go  to  Delhi 
to  see  Lieutenant-deneral  Oku  of  Jujian,  who  was  to  be 
present  at  the  Durbar  in  honor  of  the  coronation  of  the 
King  of  Fngland  and  Fmperor  of  India,  and  to  apply  to 
him  for  a letter  of  introduction  to  the  King  of  Nepal, 
through  whose  iiiHuence  I intended  to  make  my  ajijieal 
to  the  f’ibetan  I’ope.  So  1 had  first  to  go  to  Buddhagaya, 
and  then  to  the  holy  land  of  Benares,  where  1 had  to  jiart 
with  Dr.  Inouye,  he  going  to  Bombay  and  1 to  Delhi.  We 
got  into  a train  and  the  next  afternoon  we  arrived  at 
Banki]mr.  Here  we  had  to  stay  some  five  hours  to 
change  cars  for  Buddhagaya.  Dr.  Inouye  went  to  send 
a telegram  and  I remained  at  the  station ; there  was  a 
Hindu  there  also,  who  could  sjieak  English.  He  a]i]iroach- 
ed  me  and  asked  : “Are  you  a 'ribetan  ?” 

“ No,  1 am  not.” 

“ Are  you  a Nejialese  then?” 

“ I am  not  that  cither?” 

“ Do  you  not  come  from  Tibet  ? ” 
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“ Yes,  I did.” 

“ Do  3^011  say"  y^ou  have  come  from  I’ibet,  and  y-et  are  not 
Tilietan  ? ” 

“ It  does  not  necessaril}^  follow  that  I am  a Tibetan, 
though  I came  from  Tibet.” 

While  I was  thus  talking,  one  man  whose  ])resence  I 
did  not  notice  came  lainning  to  me.  Ihirning  to  the  man, 
I found  m}"  old  acquaintance  the  Rev.  Fujii  Sensho. 
Extending  his  hand  to  me,  he  expressed  his  joy"  at  the 
unexqiected  meeting,  and  congratulated  me  on  mv  safe 
return  from  Tibet. 
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''  l^ut  wliat  are  you  waitius:;;  for  in  such  a place  ?”  said  he. 

“ I am  goin^  to  Huddhag’aya  witli  Dr.  liiouye.” 

“ Then  our  destination  is  the  same.  I am  going  to  call 
on  the  Rev.  Otani  Kozui,  who  is  staying  at  (xaya.” 

We  des])atclied  a telegram  to  Mr.  Otani  telling 
him  that  we  should  arrive  by  the  next  train,  and 
we  three  then  entered  the  train  which  took  us  to 
(xava,  whei*e  we  found  a carriage  sent  by  Count  Otani 
to  meet  us.  When  we  an-ived  at  the  Dak  bungalow,  we 
enjoyed  a conversation  with  the  Honorable  Count  Otani 
and  his  suite.  After  various  questions  and  answers.  His 
Highness  asked  me  where  I was  going.  1 replied  that  I was 
going  to  Neprd.  Mr.  Fujii,  whom  I had  not  had  an 
ojiportunity  of  telling  my  object,  was  much  sui-prised  to 
hear  it  now,  aiul  asked  me  what  I wanted  there. 

“ I have  two  things  to  do  there,”  .said  1 ; “one  is  to  bring 
back  my  book.s,  which  1 left  with  a certain  per.son  in  that 
country.  The  other  is  more  serious.  Afany  of  my  acquaint- 
ances and  fi’iends  in  Tibet  ai’e  now  sufPering  in  jn-ison  for 
having  been  friendly  towards  me.  iSo  though  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  1 shall  succeed,  I am  going  to  Nepfd  to  get 
hel])  from  its  (Jovernment  to  save  them.” 

Mr.  Fujii  rebuked  me,  saying,  “ ^'oii  are  no  more  Kawa- 
guchi of  college  life.  Your  fellow-countrymen  are  anxious 
to  see  you  come  back  and  to  lu'ar  of  the  strange  land  yon 
have  visited.  'Idierefore  give  u])  that  idea  of  going  to  Nejml, 
where  you  can  exjiect  nothing  but  attacks  of  fever  or  wild 
beasts  or  roltbery,  of  which  you  have  already  had  iilenty  of 
experience;  1 tell  you  you  had  better  ])repare  to  start  home.” 

Dr.  Inouye,  from  whom  I had  heard  such  advice  very 
often,  but  who  found  me  uiqtersuadable,  now  .said  to 
.Mr.  Otani  : “ What  is  the  opinion  of  Your  Highness  about 
the  matter  of  Kawaguchi  ?” 

His  Highne.ss,  who  was  li.stening  to  our  discussion  with 
interest,  spoke  now  : “ I can  but  praise  your  courage. 
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Mr.  Kawaguchi ; with  such  courage  only  you  could  enter  and 
return  from  the  closed  country.  But  think  of  your  personal 
position  ; you  must  not  expose  yourself  to  useless  danger.^’ 

I was  again  obliged  to  expound  my  motive  and  inten- 
tion to  go  to  Nepal,  and  said  : 

“ All  that  has  been  said  is  very  true.  But  if  I follow 
the  advice  of  you  all,  where  is  ^ the  Japanese  righteous- 
ness ? ’ I am  a servant  of  Buddha,  and  m}^  duty  is  to  save 
any  one  from  misery,  though  he  should  have  no  personal 
relations  with  me.  But  here  are  a great  many  men,  to 
Avhom  I owe  a debt  of  gratitude,  by  whose  help  I accom- 
plished my  escape.  They  are  suffering  in  jail ; while  I 
am  enjoying  myself  in  a warm  and  comfortable  room,  what 
pains  are  they  suffering  ? I can  see  them  shivering  with 
cold  in  the  unlighted  prison  of  Lhasa.  In  the  day-time 
they  are  flogged,  and  the  only  food  given  them  is  a 
small  quantit}^  of  parched  barley  once  a day.  Knowing 
them  to  be  in  such  a condition,  how  should  I abandon 
them,  and  start  for  home,  even  though  my  life  is  very 
precious  to  me  V’ 
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The  Two  Kings  of  Nepal. 

Ffaving  Diado  ii])  my  mind  as  to  what  I was  going  to  do, 
J took  a train  back  to  Calcutta  a few  nights  after.  Money 
lias  its  ))ower  in  India,  as  elsewhere,  and  soon  afterwards  I 
was  once  more  on  my  way  to  Nejial. 

Ify  some  means  1 was  introduced  to  a Professor  Kedaniath 
Chatterji,  an  old  Bengali  gentleman  who  had  once  been 
the  Princi])al  of  the  Municipal  School  of  Katmandu,  Nepal, 
and  was  then  living  in  Calcutta  and  known  to  be  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  King  of  Nepal.  He  readily,  even 
cheerfully,  complied  with  my  request  and  gave  me  a letter 
of  introduction  to  the  King  of  Nepal,  i may  ob.serve  that 
the  natives  of  Tibet,  Bhutan  and  Sikkim  are  allowed  to 
travel  in  Nepfd,  so  long  as  they  are  in  possession  of  a pass- 
port issued  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  Beelganji  ; but 
no  other  foreignei’s  are  admitted  into  that  country  unless 
armed  with  the  King’s  own  })ass.  Hence  my  negotiations 
with  Professor  Chatterji,  to  whom  I jjresented  myself  as 
one  an.xiousto  make  a })ilgrimage  to  all  the  holy  Buddhist 
stations  in  Ne^ml. 

On  January  10th,  1902, 1 left  Calcutta  by  train  and  reach- 
ed Baxaul,  a station  on  the  Ne))ale.se  border,  at  dusk  of  the 
following  day.  It  was  about  six  o’clock  then  and,  hiring 
a coolie  to  cany  my  luggage,  I crossed  the  Siman, Piver 
which  se])arated  India  from  Nejall.  Landed  on  the  other 
side,  1 was  refused  further  progress  by  the  officers  of  a 
))olic(“  station  there,  on  the  ground  that  the  King  of  Nejall 
was  soon  coming  home,  and  that,  consequently,  no  one 
from  beyond  the  borders  could  be  allowed  (mtrance  into  tlie 
country,  until  they  had  been  subjected  to  thorough  examin- 
ation and  found  harmless.  1 noticed  that  the  natives  beg- 
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gecl,  begged,  and  were  finally  allowed  to  ])ass  on.  1 
thouo-lit  that  here  too  bribery  had  its  logic.  Bat,  no,  I was  a 
foreigner  and  could  under  no  circumstance  be  granted  an 
immediate  passage.  1 finally  })roduced  Chatterji’s  letter 
of  introduction  to  the  King  of  Nepfd.  '^^Phe  policeman  on 
attendance,  who  until  then  had  refused  even  to  let  me  in- 
terview the  chief  of  the  station,  now  took  me  to  tluit  func- 
tionary. The  upshot  was  that  the  station  chief  caused  my 
letter  of  introduction,  together  with  a very  carefully  ])re- 
pared description  of  my  person,  to  be  forwarded  to  Beelganji 
and  ordered  me  to  wait  for  the  result.  At  Beelganji  was 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  was  then  acting  there  as 
Regent  in  the  absence  of  the  King,  and  it  was  to  this 
authority  that  the  documents  were  sent. 

The  distance  between  the  8iman  police  station  and 
Beelganji  is  only  about  a mile.  I had  waited  in  vain  till 
eleven  o’clock  at  night  for  the  expected  instruction,  and  I 
had  just  set  about  making  a hot  cup  of  tea  in  order  to  keep 
myself  warm,  when  a policeman  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Palace  Force  put  in  an  appearance  and  ordered  me  to  ac- 
company him  at  once  to  Beelganji.  At  Beelganji  1 was 
taken  to  a cottage  in  front  of  the  Local  Hospital  to  lodge 
for  the  night.  The  next  morning  I presented  myself  at 
the  Regent’s  court  and  there  had  to  wait  till  five  in  the 
afternoon  before  1 could  have  an  interview  Avith  His  Kx- 
cellency,  avIio  informed  me  that  the  King  Avas  coming 
home  on  the  14th  and  that  he  AAmuld  then  endeavor  to 
secure  for  me  an  audience  Avith  his  royal  master. 

I may  here  explain  Avhy  I haA’e  given  to  the  present 
chapter  the  heading  : “ The  Two  Kings  of  Nepal.”  Nepld, 
indeed,  possesses  tAvo  Kings,  a King  de  jure  and  a King  de 
facto,  in  Nepfdese  respectiA^el}'  Ranch  iSarkar  and  Tin  Sarkar. 
The  de  facto  King  is  the  real  Ruler  of  Nepi'd  and 
the  de  jure  King  is  only  the  hgure-head,  maintaining  his 
court  by  means  of  a ciAul  list,  or  rather  a pension  allowed, 
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by  tlie  former.  In  mime  the  de  facto  King  is  the  Prime 
IMinister  of  the  country,  bnt  the  actual  sovereignty  is  in 
his  liancls,  and  the  nation  knows  only  him  as  its  King. 
Tlie  existence  of  the  King  do  jure  is  known,  it  may  be  said, 
only  by  a circle  of  CTOvernment  officials,  the  general  mass 
having  but  a very  vague  idea  about  it.  It  was  of  the  re- 
turn home  of  the  de  facto  King  that  I was  infoiTiied. 

.\bout  snn.set  on  the  14th,  the  Prime-Minister  (the 
King  de  facto)  did,  indeed,  arrive  in  Peelganji,  preceded 
and  followed  by  a cortege  of  great  s])lendor,  the  most  con- 
spicuous feature  of  which  was  a train  of  enormous  elephants, 
on  which  were  seated  the  Princes  and  Princesses  of  the 
royal  family.  Nejial  is  a polygamous  country,  and  the 
number  of  royal  scions  is  consequently  very  large.  'I'he 
entrance  of  the  royal  procession  into  Beelganji  was  an- 
nounced with  a salvo  of  thirteen  guns.  So  the  King  return- 
ed, but  the  Regent  advised  me  to  wait  another  day,  promis- 
ing mo  that  he  w'ould  manage  to  obtain  an  audience  for  me 
at  about  ten  o’clock  the  following  morning,  or  more  accur- 
ately, he  would  arrange  the  matter  for  me  if  i should  jire- 
.sent  myself  at  the  palace  at  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  patiently  wait  there  till  five  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon. This  I did. 

It  appeared  that  no  pei’son,  as  a rule,  is  granted  an  audi- 
ence in  the  palace  on  the  occasion  of  a first  jiresentation. 
However  I was  taken  into  an  inner  court  and  was  present- 
ed to  the  King  as  he  came  out  on  his  evening  walk.  'I’hen 
1 had  the  singular  satisfaction  of  his  accepting  from  me  a 
certain  object  of  Jajnvnese  fine  art.  'Phe  Prime-Minister 
King  seemed  to  be  very  well  pleased  with  my  ])resent,  and 
even  otTeri'd  to  ))ay  me  its  juice.  Whatever  the  King’s  offer 
meant,  I insisted  on  its  being  a ju-esent  on  my  jiart.  Then 
1 was  invited  to  go  in  with  His  Highness,  who  treated  me 
like  a ten  years’  acquaintance. 
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CHAPTER  XCV. 

Audience  of  the  Two  Kingfs. 

Following  the  de  facto  King  into  a royal  apartment,  I 
saw  His  Highness  take  his  seat  first,  followed  by  another 
who  sat  by  him  and  whom  1 took  for  a Minister  of  vState.  I 
subsequently  found  out  that  the  second  gentleman  was  no 
less  a personage  than  his  Majesty  the  real  King  of  Neprd. 
The  audience  took  the  form  of  a catechism,  which  was  in 
substance  as  follows  : 

“ 1 understand  that  you  have  been  to  Tibet ; Avhat  made 
you  undertake  the  adventure  ? ” 

“ In  order  to  complete  my  study  of  Buddhism,  Your  High- 
ness, ” replied  I. 

“ I am  told,^’  said  the  Prime  Minister,  “ that  while  in  Tibet 
you  were  in  friendly  intercourse  with  the  nobles  and  high 
pi-iests  of  that  countiy  : who  is  the  most  powerful  person 
in  Tibet  just  now  ? ” 

“ As  a Buddhist  priest,  ” answered  I,  “ I devoted  all  my 
time  to  the  study  of  Buddhism  and  had  no  opportunity  to 
make  myself  acquainted  with  the  political  condition  of  that 
country. 

“ There  is  no  occasion  whatever  for  you  to  be  reserved ; 
Tibet  and  our  country  are  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with 
each  other,  and  your  divulgence  will  do  no  harm.  I want  to 
know  these  things  onl}^  for  my  own  information  : besides,  1 
know  that  you  are  well  posted  on  things  Tibetan.  ” 

Your  Highness,  I am  well  aware  of  the  amicalde  re- 
lations existing  between  Neprd  and  Tibet : 1 only  wish  to 
speak  of  nothing  of  which  1 have  no  accurate  information.” 

“ 1 understand  that,  ”said  the  Minister  ; “ I do  not  mean 
to  find  fault  with  you  : 1 shall  only  be  pleased  to  hear  your 
opinion  on  the  subject.  ” 
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“ May  it  please  Your  Highness,  then,  the  most  powerful 
personage  in  Tibet  at  ])resent  is,  I think,  the  Dalai  Lama 
himself,  and  the  man  of  the  greatest  influence  among  his 
subjects,  Shata.  ” 

“ What  do  you  think  of  the  position  of  the  Chinese  re- 
presentative in  'I'ibet  in  relation  to  the  Hierarchy  ? ” 

“ I think  his  iiiiluence  is  in  decadence  now,  Youi-  High- 
ness. ” 

“How  do  you  account  for  that,  Mr.  Kawaguchi  ? ” 

“ 1 imagine  it  all  comes  from  the  impotency  of  the  Pe- 
king (xovernment,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  fact  of  His 
Holiness  being  a man  of  great  ability,  decision  and  politic- 
al acumen.  ’’ 

“ Do  you  know  Tsan-ni  Kenbo  of  Russia  ? ” 

“ No,  Your  Highness.  He  was  not  in  Lhasa  while  1 was 
there.  ” 

“ But  you  must  have  heard  something  about  him  ” 

“ That  I have,  ” I admitted. 

“ Who  among  the  Government  officials  of  'Ihbet  is  said 
to  be  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  him  ? Do  you  tliiuk  he 
enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  as  well  as  that  of 
His  Holiness’s  high  officials  '■  ” 

“ Shata  alone,  with  the  Dalai  Lama,  seems  to  })lace  in- 
finite confidence  in  Russia  ; but  the  latter  is  an  object,  as 
far  as  I know,  of  much  distrust  and  dislike  to  all  others.  ” 
Here  the  true  King,  sitting  next  to  the  Rrime-iMinister, 
asked  in  Nepalese  whether  or  not  what  1 was  saying 
coincided  with  the  stock  of  information  in  this  latter’s 
])ossession.  The  re])ly  was  a full  affirmative.  'Phen  the 
catechism  was  resumed  : 

“ 8u])})osing,”  asked  the  Minister  “that  'Pibet  concludes 
a,  secret  treaty  with  Russia,  do  you  think  tliat  our  neigh- 
bor will  be  able  to  give  effect  to  such  a treaty  ?” 

“ in  juy  humble  opinion.  Your  Highness,  there  will  be 
nothing  to  j)revent  the  two  Governments  concluding  such 
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a treaty  ; but  the  moment  it  is  made  public  and  an  attempt 
is  made  to  put  its  stipulations  into  practice,  one  of  two 
things  will  happen — either  the  poisoning  of  the  Dalai 
Lama,  or  a popular  uprising.” 

“ What  makes  you  hold  such  a view  ? 

“ Because,”  replied  I,  so  far  as  I can  see,  the  majorit}' 
of  the  Grovernment  authorities  and  the  people  in  general 
are  opposed  to  such  a state  of  things,  even  though  a few 
persons  may  be  in  its  favor.” 

The  Prime-Minister- King  asked  me  some  other  ques- 
tions, but  these  I may  omit  here,  with  the  answers  which 
I made.  The  point  he  seemed  to  be  most  anxious  to  know 
was  the  secret  path  I took  in  entering  Tibet.  For  a mo- 
ment I thought  of  satisfying  his  curiosity,  but  prudence 
counselled  forbearance,  and  I kept  silence ; because  I 
thought  that  the  divulgence  on  my  part  might  involve 
some  of  my  erstwhile  friends  and  acquaintances  in  serious 
trouble.  Consequently  I excused  myself  on  the  ground 
that  my  poor  command  of  English  was  not  equal  to  the 
task  of  narrating  so  complicated  a tale,  and  that  I might 
have  an  occasion,  when  in  the  Nepalese  capital,  of  impart- 
ing the  whole  story  to  some  of  his  Highnesses  trusted 
officials  who  understood  Tibetan. 

The  last  question  I was  risked  on  the  occasion  was : 
“ What  has  transformed  Japan  into  so  great  a power  as 
she  is  noAv  ? ” I,  of  course,  answered  that  it  was  the 
result  of  education  and  patriotism.  I was  then  excused 
from  the  royal  presence  with  the  instruction  that  I should 
return  there  at  two  o’clock  the  following  afternoon. 
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Second  Audience. 

At  the  a])poiiited  hour  on  the  following  day,  I repaired 
to  the  Government  building,  and  the  guards  refused  me 
admittance  until  about  five  o’clock.  When  finally  I Avas 
admitted  to  the  royal  presence,  it  was  only  to  be  told  that 
his  Highness  was  extremely  busy  that  day,  and  that  he 
would  see  and  give  me  the  necessary  papers  the  following 
day  at  the  Lamban  preserve. 

AVhen  I came  back  to  my  lodging  that  evening  my 
servant  ex])ressed  himself  as  quite  sure  that  I Avas  being 
duped  and  that  I Avould  never  be  alloAved  to  reach  Lamban 
on  the  morroAV.  That  Avas  bad.  So  I Avalked  a distance 
of  about  tAvo  and  a half  miles  and  back,  in  order  to  see 
and  be  assured  by  the  King’s  Lord  Chamberlain  that  1 
Avas  only  uselessly  worrying  myself. 

On  the  17th  I hired  an  ekka  (a  single  seat  carriage)  and 
Avith  my  seiwant  droA^e  to  the  foot  of  a mountain  called 
Binbiti,  going  over  a distance  of  about  four  days  ’ journey 
on  foot.  On  the  Avay  I Avent  to  the  royal  preserA'e  of  Lamban, 
Avhich  is  situated  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Dalai  Jungle. 
The  place  presented  a grand  sight  on  this  occasion, 
for  a hunt  Avas  being  held  in  honor  of  the  Corona- 
tion of  the  Emperor  of  India.  There  must  have  been 
fully  five  or  six  hundred  tents  pitched,  covering  an 
immense  tract  of  land  and  forming  an  entrance  to  the 
famous  Dalai  Jungle.  The  royal  tents  sheltering  the 
Kings  and  their  multiple  consorts,  the  Princes  and  Princess- 
es, Avere  cons])icuously  beautiful  to  look  at,  Avhile  the  sight 
of  those  of  the  Ministers  of  State  and  others,  A'ariegated  in 
colors  of  red,  Avhite,  blue  and  yelloAv,  dotting  the  Avood- 
land,  Avas  both  grand  and  picturesque.  There  AA'ere  about 
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two  tliousaiiJ  soldiers  ])resont,  all  of  the  Koyal  Bod}'-- 
guard.  Their  uniform  was  after  the  British  pattern,  and 
they  all  looked  men  of  splendid  physique. 

Being-  refused  admittance,  I hung  about  the  royal 
precincts  for  about  four  hours,  all  the  time  looking  for  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  an  audience.  Ultimately  I got  a 
glimpse  of  the  King,  who  was  going  out  on  a hunt 
seated  on  a huge  elephant.  He  recognised  me,  but 
had  just  time  enough  to  express  his  regret  and  tell  me  to 
come  to  him  in  the  morning ; and  he  was  gone  ! Then  my 
servant  again  tried  to  make  light  of  my  credulity;  but  I 
scolded  him  into  silence. 

At  six  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  I smuggled 
ni3'self  into  the  royal  enclosure,  having  chosen  an  un- 
guarded spot  for  the  purpose.  There  was  such  a great 
number  of  tents  that  I in  vain  tried  to  locate  that 
intended  for  royalty.  While  wandering  about  I was 
challenged  by  an  officer.  I explained  the  purpose  of  my 
presence  there,  only  to  be  told  that  the  time  for  audience 
had  not  yet  arrived.  Eventually  the  officer  ordered  a 
private  to  see  me  out  of  the  enclosure.  I thought  that, 
once  out  of  the  enclosure,  I might  never  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  King,  and  feigning  not  to  hear  the 
remonstrances  of  the  private,  I doggedly  held  my  ground. 
Finally  a guard  came  and  ordered  me  out.  I said  that  I 
was  there  by  the  order  of  the  King.  But  my  words  were 
only  wasted  on  the  sturdy  soldier,  who  forthwith  collared 
me  and  with  a push  on  my  back,  as  I staggered  up, 
hurled  me  out  of  the  enclosure,  handling  me  altogether  as 
if  1 were  a little  child.  Outside  the  fence  I became  an 
object  of  the  laughter  of  the  soldiers  and  of  jeering 
remarks  from  the  general  spectators.  Professor  of 
resignation  and  self-denial  though  I am,  this  treatment 
could  not  but  displease  me.  But  on  second  thoughts  1 
awoke  to  the  fact  of  my  still  lacking  the  spirit  of  patience 
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mul  ])or.severaiK'e.  Dead  to  my  surrouiulino-.s  for  the  time 
heiiig’,  1 sat  in  silence  on  tlie  <)-rass  for  hours,  and  in  tlie 
meanwhile  1 could  not  hold  hack  my  tears  as  1 thonght, 
if  it  was  hard  foi*  me  to  hear  these  insnlts,  how  great 
must  he  tlie  sntfering  of  my  1’ihetan  friends  and  benefactors, 
who  hecanse  of  nn'  were  even  then,  as  1 imagined,  under- 
going dri'adfid  tortiwe.s,  having  no  one  to  vindicate  their 
innocence  for  them,  and  1 com])osc'd  an  ufa  for  my  consola- 
tion : 
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My  sutt’oriii"' surely  T -witli  ease  must  bear 

Compared  with  all  the  tortures  whieh  my  friends 
Xow  undergo,  For  my  sake  i)risoners  inade, 

In  distant  regions  far  above  tlie  elouds. 

At  about  eleven  o’clock  1 noticed  tlie  Lord  Cliaiuberlain 
])as.sing  by  nie,  and  I hastened  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
plight  I was  in.  His  Lordshi])  greatly  coinmiserathd  me 
and  at  once  gave  orders  that  1 should  that  minute  bo 
taken  to  the  tent  of  royal  reception.  After  waiting  another 
two  hours  in  the  tent,  the  King  wuis  announced — the  Prinie- 
Minister-Kino-  I should  have  said. 

The  King  Avanted  to  know  wdiat  1 wished  to  have  from 
him.  The  passport,  1 said.  Then  he  said  that  that  i should 
certainly  have,  but  that  what  he  had  meant  was  if  I was 
well  provided  Avith  travelling  funds.  I replied  that  I had 
then  Avith  me  three  hundred  rupees.  His  Highness  thought 
that  the  amount  Avas  not  enough  for  niy  purpose,  and 
ordered  his  attendants  to  give  me  two  hundred  rupees.  1 
refused  to  accept  his  generosity,  saying  that  I had  not 
come  to  his  country  to  make  money.  What  was  it  then 
that  I Avanted  in  reality?  I Avas  on  the  point  of  making  a 
direct  reference  to  my  petition ; but  that  spirit  of  caution 
and  forbearance  Avhich  I have  already  mentioned  counselled 
me  once  more  to  bidemy  time  on  that  score;  and  I disclosed 
a part  of  my  desire,  that  I wished  to  secure  a complete 
collection  of  the  Samskrt  text  of  the  Buddhist  Scriptures  in 
existence  in  Nepal,  offering  in  return  to  forAvard  the  Japanese 
edition  of  the  same  on  my  return  home.  That  I should 
have,  he  said,  and  ordered  me  to  present  a list  of  the  texts 
I Avanted  to  the  Eegent  at  Katmandu,  Avhere  His  Highness 
Avas  to  return  in  tAventy-livc  days.  llenceforAvard  1 became 
a sort  of  s})ecial  traveller  under  royal  })rotection,  fur  a 
])olice  oHicial  Avas  detailed  to  escort  me  to  Katnulndu. 


CHAPTER  XCVIL 

Once  more  in  Katmandu. 

After  [)rocuriug  my  })ass])Ort,  escorted  by  the  })olicemaii, 
1 came  back  to  a village  called  Simla  where  I had  left  my 
carrier  and  carriage.  I found  that  the  carriage  and  its 
driver  had  absconded  in  my  absence  : it  had  been  ])aid  for 
in  advance.  The  policeman  wanted  to  beat  my  carrier 
for  allowing  the  driver  to  abscond ; but  1 interfered. 
It  was  then  after  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  my  route 
to  Khatmandu  lay  for  eight  miles  at  least  through  the 
jungle.  I was  warned  about  tigers;  but  1 knew  the  rouk', 
as  1 was  going  over  it  for  a .second  time,  and  forthwith  1 
set  out  on  the  road. 

Every  two  miles,  through  the  eight  miles  of  the 
jungle,  is  a large  reservoir  of  drinking  watei’,  each  reser- 
voir being  connected  with  the  one  next  to  it  by  means  of 
iron  ducts.  Originally  not  a dro])  of  water  was  obtainable 
in  the  jungle,  and  the  ducts  and  reservoirs  .were  built  in 
compliance  with  the  dying  wish  of  the  late  Queen  of 
Nepal,  who  in  that  way  wanted  to  benefit  the  ti-avelling 
public.  One  reads  the  oi-igin  and  history  of  this  bene- 
volent institution  engraved  on  stone  tablets,  set  up  on  the 
roadside ; the  language  used  on  one  being  Ne})rdese,  on 
another  'I'ibetan,  on  the  third  English,  then  Hindu  and 
I’arsi. 

Hefore  night  came  on  1 arrived  at  Hichagori,  where  on 
the  occasion  of  my  former  visit  1 heard  a tiger  break  the 
midnight  silence  with  his  roars.  1 felt  rather  lonely 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  his  roaring  now,  and  1 
made  an  uta : 

The  siinie  sis  once  before  the  nioouliffht  sleeps 
On  IHehiij'ori  fair  j but  wheute  is  lieiinl 
Upon  the  stream  the  savage  tiger’s  roary 
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Crossing'  the  Bichagori  river,  I travelled  to  Spalta, 
from  Spalta  to  Bahise,  thence  to  Binhit  and  Tispani 
during  the  next  two  days.  Tispani  is  also  known 
by  the  alternative  name  of  Tisgari,  which,  I think, 
was  the  one  1 mentioned  before.  Between  Simla 
and  'L’ispani  I had  my  passjiort  examined  three  times. 
Tispani  maintains  a custom-house  and  all  ordinary  ingoing 
travellers  ai-e  detained  here  at  least  half  a day.  'fhe  case 
was  different  with  me  : my  stop  here  lasted  no  longer  than 
half  -an  hour.  My  police-escort  took  leave  of  me  here  and 
his  place  was  taken  by  a soldier,  who  thenceforth  accompa- 
nied me  to  Katmandu. 

As  we  reached  the  top  of  Tisgari,  I once  more  stood 
an  all-absorbed  admirer,  struck  by  the  wondrous  grandeur 
of  the  Himalayas,  which,  seen  a second  time,  appeared  to 
increase  instead  of  diminish  in  their  fresh  majesty  and 
charms. 

To  fitly  paint  the  grandeur  of  the  scenes 

Words  fail  me  quite  ; what  can  I,  helpless,  do 
These  scenic  beauties  on  the  Himal’yau  range 
E’en  human  eyesight  fails  to  conqirehend. 

d’hoLisands  of  years  ago,  Shakyamuni  Buddha,  our  Lord, 
spent  six  years  in  the  jungles  and  mountains,  and  I 
imagined  that  I was  possibly  treading  in  His  holy  footsteps. 
I had  spent  the  same  number  of  years  under  the  shadows 
of  the  Hinudayas,  but  neither  had  1 attained  Nirvana, 
nor  become  a Bodhisattva  ! 

Ynki  ijahia-ni  mutose  heshi  minu  ikaiii-tiliite. 

Akatnuhi-no  Hoshi-ni  awade  tuigoaesJti  ? 

Upon  these  i)lateaux  six  years  have  1 passed 
But  yet  Illumination’s  Mm-ning  Star 
Have  1 not  seen — the  Star  tliat  flashed  so  bright 
At  that  Illumination  of  our  Lord, 

The  Holy  Saint  under  the  Bodhi  tree.* 

We  next  made  a sharp  descent  of  about  three  miles 
past  the  village  of  Kurikane  and  an  iron  bridge,  and 

* The  Gospel  teaches  that  ,the  Buddha  attained  His  cnlighteument  as 
He  sat  gazing  up  to  the  “ Moihiing  Star”  on  His  last  night  of  meditation 
under  the  sacred  bodhi  tree. 
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entered  Marku,  where  we  lodged  for  tlie  nig'lit.  Starting 
at  three  o’clock  on  the  2lst  we  calculated  upon  reacliing 
Katmandu  by  the  evening.  ’J’he  weii'd  serenity  of  the 
great  mountain  pass  under  the  starry  heavens  of  the  early 
morning  ; the  bracing  chill,  the  gradual  revelation  of  the 
scenery  around  under  the  rising  sun,  the  famous  rhododen- 
dron flowers  almost  in  bloom,  the  climb  of  Chandragiri, 
the  vast  jilain  at  the  height  of  six  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea  level — all  the  sights  and  scenes,  awe-inspiring,  en- 
trancing and  interesting — were  there  as  on  the  occasion 
of  my  former  visit. 

Arrived  in  Katmandu,  f at  once  jiroceeded  to  the 
official  residence  of  the  bocal  Commandei'-in-Chief  and 
Acting  Prime  Minister.  His  Excellency  was  too  busy  to 
see  me  that  evening,  and  sent  me  word  asking  to  come 
the  next  day.  In  the  place  of  the  one  that  hatl  accom- 
panied me  to  Katmandu  two  fresh  bodyguards  were  then 
given  to  me.  Such  being  the  case,  my  arrival  in  the  town 
had  apparently  become  known  to  my  old  friend  of  four 
years  ago  Lama  Buddha  Vajra;  for,  as  1 came  out 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief’s  residence,  I was  met  by 
one  of  my  friend’s  sons  and  some  servants  with  a horse. 
I at  once  rode  to  the  Kasyajia  Jbiddha  Tower  and 
there  renewed  my  friendship  with  its  master,  who,  it  will 
be  superfluous  to  say,  received  me  with  a right  royal 
welcome  and  placed  me  under  fresh  (.)bligations  by  his 
great  hospitality.  I may  add,  however,  that  the  Nejialese 
custom  is  almost  the  reverse  of  that  of  Tibet,  in  that  all 
those  who  can  afford  to  do  so  marry  two,  three,  even  five 
wives.  My  friend,  though  a Lama,  but  belonging  to  the 
Old  School,  has  two  wives  and  thirteen  children. 

1 considered  it  a rare  pi'ivilege  to  pass  a night  in  a 
])lace  of  such  holiness,  and  availing  myself  of  the  opjwrtun- 
ity  I spent  the  best  jiart  of  the  night  in  lighting  np  the 
butter-lamp  rtnd  holding  a service  in  memory  of  my  father 
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nud  friends,  who  had  died  at  home  during  my  absence.  Tlie 
next  moiTiing  I saw  the  sun  rising  from  the  snows  and  felt 
the  emotions  which  are  embodied  in  the  followina*  'tifa. 

o 

111  Japan  was  I born,  my  native  land 

Of  clierry  flowers  fair,  the  cheerful  lionie 
Of  birds  e’er  singiiw  tlieir  melodious  songs. 

It  is  for  this  am  1 inspired  to  sing 
Of  that  bright  light  reflected  from  the  snows  ? 

That  afternoon  at  one  o’clock,  accompanied  b}'  my  friend, 
I called  on  His  Excellency  Bheem  Shamsher,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  Nepal.  We  were  shown  into  the  recep- 
tion hall  in  the  second  floor  of  the  building,  in  which  I found 
fourteen  or  fifteen  chairs  of  Western  style,  Avhile  the 
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upper  half  of  the  floor  was  covered  over  with  a rectaupfular 
piece  of  thick  Nepfilese  carpet,  Avith  a layer  of  white  cloth 
over  it.  On  the  walls  of  the  room  I noticed  a number  of 
pictures  in  occidental  frames.  Trifling  as  these  details 
may  ap])ear,  I mention  them  here,  because  the  use  side  by 
side  of  native  and  western  articles  indicates  the  general 
features  of  the  national  jiolicy  of  Neprd. 
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THE  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  OF  NEPAL, 
H.  E.  BHIM  SHAMSIR. 


CHAPTER  XCVIIL 

Interview  with  the  Acting  Prime  Minister. 

In  His  Excellency  Bheem  Shamslier  I found  a perfect 
gentleman,  easy  of  approach,  but  nevertheless  of 
commanding  presence. 

“ How  are  you  impressed  with  our  country  ?”said  he. 

“I  am  filled  with  a feeling  of  extreme  pleasure,^’  I 
replied. 

“ How  can  that  be 

“ Because  not  only  your  natural  scenery,  trees  and 
plants,  but  even  your  people  look  very  much  like  those  of 
my  own  country,  and  I cannot  help  feeling  quite  at  home 
here — ^a  feeling  which  makes  me  forget  the  difficulties  of 
travel  I have  come  through.  ” 

His  Excellency  smiled  a little.  “ That  may  be,  because 
we  belong  to  the  same  race  ; but  are  you  quite  sure  about 
our  flora  ? ” 

Why,  3’es,  Your  Excellency,  not  only  your  mountains 
and  waters  look  like  ours,  but  you  have  pines,  cedars,  oaks, 
willoAvs,  keyaki  f Planet  a jcqwnicaj , cherries,  peaches,  pears, 
oranges,  azaleas,  elms,  among  trees,  and  field  prodiicts, 
such  as  rice,  wheat,  beans,  millet,  buck-wheat  and  corn 
are  as  common  with  you  as  they  are  in  Japan.  I also 
notice  an  ecpial  similarit}^  between  the  fiov/ers  and  birds  of 
the  countries.  Above  all  I am  profoundly  impressed  by 
the  bravery  of  your  people  and  their  kindness  toward 
strangei’s.” 

Quite  pleased  at  what  I said.  His  Excellency  now 
changed  the  course  of  conversation  : 

“1  have  been  told  that  Tibet  has  concluded  a treaty 
with  Eussia  : do  you  know  of  any  evidence  to  prove  thisP’ 
88 
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“ I have  not  come  across  any  definite  proof,”  1 replied  ; 
“but  jndging-  from  wliat  Tsan-ni  Kenbo  lias  done  and  the 
fact  that  the  Dalai  Lama  has  accepted  a present  of  a 
lb'sho])’.s  robes  from  the  Russian  Government,  one  may  think 
that  there  must  be  some  foundation  for  the  rumor.  Further- 
more, since  the  return  of  a Tibetan  envoy  from  his  mission 
to  the  court  of  S.  Petersburg,  the  Tibetan  Government  has, 
it  is  said,  come  to  show  great  firmness,  even  to  the  extent 
of  expressing  its  determination  to  engage  in  war,  if  need 
be,  with  any  other  country,  and  this  fact  may  jioint  to 
the  existence  of  a secret  Kusso-Tibetan  treaty.” 

“ I have  no  doubt  of  its  existence,”  said  my  interlocutor; 
“ but  what  do  you  think  has  induced  Tibet  to  conclude 
it  ?” 

“ As  a mere  priest,!  know  nothingabout  ])olitics  and  diplo- 
macy, but  I may  venture  to  presume  that  it  all  came  from 
the  unreliability  of  China,  and  the  skilful  manoeuvres  of 
'Psan-ni  Kenbo,  Avho  worked  on  Tibetan  sensitiveness  as 
regards  its  relationship  with  the  Indo-British  Govern- 
ment.” 

“ Why  is  the  9’ibetan  Government  hostilely  disposed 
toward  England  ? ” asked  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

'I'lie  other  questions  which  he  put  to  me  may  be 
gathered  from  the  answers  1 gave,  which  were 
to  the  effect,  that  Tibet  believed  that  its  intercourse 
with  Christian  England  would  end  in  the  destruction  of 
its  Buddhism  and  nationality,  while  it  rejoiced  in  the 
delusion  that  Russia  was  a Buddhist  Power,  and  that 
the  reason  why  it  did  not  befriend  Japan  was  because  it 
knew  practically  nothing  about  the  existence  of  such  a 
country. 

1 next  took  my  turn  in  leading  the  conversation,  and  as 
a beginning  1 gave  in  detail  the  story  of  the  causes  which 
had  led  to  the  incarceration  and  torture  of  my  friends  and 
Ixmefactors  in  'Piliet,  and  ajijiealed  to  His  Excellency’s 
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generosity  to  take  the  trouble  of  fowardiiig  niy  petition  to 
the  Dalai  Lama.  In  the  second  place  1 referred  to  the 
Saniskrt  edition  of  the  Buddhist  Scriptures,  promised  me  by 
the  Prime-Minister-King.  Thereupon  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  cheerfully  gave  consent  to  both  my  requests.  He 
greatly  pitied  the  ignorance  of  the  Tibetan  authorities, 
and  keenly  sympathised  with  my  position.  He  ])romised 
me  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  have  the  petition  forwarded, 
but  as  the  matter  rested  solely  with  the  King  de  facto,  he 
advised  me  toAvait  for  the  latter’s  return,  Avhen  lie  Avouldput 
in  a good  word  for  me.  As  for  the  Scriptures,  he  saAv  no 
Avay  of  procuring  for  me  the  entire  collection  within  the 
period  of  time  I intended  to  spend  in  Nepfd.  I then  in- 
formed him  of  my  determination  to  revisit  Nepal  in  two 
years’  time,  and  that  I should  be  most  pleased  to  receive  the 
remainder  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  occasion  of  that  second 
visit,  I taking  home  for  the  time  being  such  portions  of 
them  as  could  be  collected  during  my  stay.  All  this  Avas 
agreeable  to  His  Excellency,  and  before  I took  leave  of  him 
he  shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand  and  flattered  me  by 
saying  that  he  Avas  very  glad  to  have  met  such  an  honored 
J apanese. 


CUIAPTKR  XCIX. 

Painful  News  from  Lhasa. 

A few  days  after  my  arrival  at  tlie  'Power,  I met  iminy 
'I’ibetaiis  who  had  come  to  worship  at  tlie  holy  places  in  Nepal. 
'Idiey  told  me  ])ositively  that  the  ex-Minister  of  Finance 
had  heen  imprisoned  on  such  andsncha  day  and  had  been  tor- 
tured in  the  Court.  1 could  not  quite  believe  the  neAv.s,  but 
I was  very  anxious  to  know  the  truth  of  the  case.  Fortun- 
ately 1 saw  a high  Lama  named  Kusho  Lokela  from 
Lhasa,  who  was  on  a pilgi-image  in  memory  of  his  master 
'i’emo  Rinpoche,  whom  1 have  already  mentioned.  I 
empiired  of  him  whether  the  rumor  about  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  ex-Minister  of  Finance  was  true. 

“ 1 left  Lhasa  a month  and  a half  ago,  ” he  said,  “ and 
then  the  ex-Minister  was  at  home.  After  my  departure 
from  Lhasa  I heard  of  his  arrest,  on  my  way  to  Ne])rd. 
But  I cannot  say  whether  it  is  a fact,  for,  as  you 
know,  in  Tibet  rumor  often  magnifies  inisfoi’tune. 
But  there  is  really  great  mi.sfortune  for  Tsa  Rong-ba,  who 
was  somehow  connected  with  you.  I saw  him  on  the 
veranda  of  the  Court  waiting  for  his  trial.  1 wondered  at 
his  holds,  and  asked  him  about  his  inijiri-sonment.  He 
told  me  with  tear.s,  that  he  did  not  commit  a theft,  nor 
engage  in  any  (piarrel,  but  he  was  accpiainted  with  and 
asked  medicine  from  a doctor  of  Sera,  and  that  was  the 
cause  of  his  arrest.  Hut  he  did  not  know  very  much 
about  you  personally,  lls  wms  tortured  evi-ry  alternate 
day,  and  he  became  so  thin  that  his  body  was  mere  skin 
and  bone.  My  sympathy  and  pity  became  the  greater 
when  I heard  from  him  that  he  bore  all  his  sufferings 
patiently  in  the  belief  that  his  tortures  w'crc  duo  to  the 
sins  of  his  former  lives.” 
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Kuslio  Lokela  was  a very  honest  gentleman,  so  1 could 
not  but  believe  this.  I was  reallv  very  sorrv  to  receive 
from  him  this  sad  information,  and  I could  nut  slee}) 
through  the  night  thinking  about  these  'Pibetan  friends  of 
mine  who  were  imprisoned.  I composed  an  iita  about  it, 
wOiich  may  be  rendered  in  prose  somewhat  as  follows  : 

“ To  hear  about  the  misfortunes  and  sufferings  of  my 
friends  is  to  me  painfnl;  to  speak  of  them  is  still  more 
painfnl  and  bitter  ; but  unbearable  it  is  for  me  to  write  of 
them.  But  now  for  the  sake  of  reviving  my  recollection 
of  them  in  my  memories  in  the  future,  1 shall  relate  in 
verse  all  the  details. 

Six  years  ago,  I remember,  1 determined  to  study 
Buddhism,  the  wonderful  Pure  Law.  I left  my  Mother- 
land, and  traversing  the  snowy  range  of  the  Himalayas  I 
entered  Tibet,  and  again  have  I arrived  here  from  my 
travels.  My  heart  bleeds  to  hear  now  that  in  that  hermit 
country  those  friends  of  mine,  as  a result  of  their  friendly 
services  to  me  and  for  no  other  offence,  have  been  arrested 
and  imprisoned  ‘in  durance  vile’  and  confined  within 
stone  walls. 

“ For  these  friends  of  mine  I cannot  but  shed  tears  when 
I know  that  it  is  for  my  sake  that  their  sufferings  are 
acute,  their  bodies  shivering  within  the  stony  walls  of 
their  prison-house  in  the  snowy  capital  city  of  Lhasa, 
sitting  disconsolate  and  wretched  on  the  wooden  floor 
unenlivened  by  the  light  of  the  sun. 

“Who  will  give  them  food  ? As  a rule  in  the  jails  of  Tibet, 
the  prisoners  get  but  one  meal  a day — a handfid  of  barley 
flonr.  If  my  friends  are  the  victims  of  this  rule  they  will 
die  of  starvation,  benumbed  with  the  cold. 

“ Still  worse  misfortunes  and  excruciating  sufferings  they 
are  undergoing,  I am  sure,  for  the  jailors,  unfeeling  and 
cruel,  not  only  starve  them  with  insufficient  food,  but  with 
insults  beat  them  and  inflict  bodily  pain.  My  friends,  I 
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fancy,  now  desire  to  extinguish  themselves  as  a release 
from  their  sulferings.  These  painful  reflections  on  my  part 
drive  me  to  the  desire  of  extinguishing  myself  also  in  order 
to  ])ut  an  end  to  all  my  own  tortures. 

“ ( ) how  pitiful  is  my  friends  ’ condition  ! When  1 was 
in  Lhasa,  you,  my  friends,  never  thought  that  you  would 
be  treated  as  culprits  for  my  sake;  your  offence  simply 
was  the  help  you  rendered  me  during  my  sojourn  in  your 
country.  Now  how  can  I leave  you  helple.ss  without 
saving  you 't 

“Judging  of  men  as  they  naturally  are,  I should  fancy  that 
you  would  feel  disgust  towards  me  and  hate  me.  I thought 
so,  but  I have  since  heard  from  the  man  who  has  met  you 
in  the  Court  of  Justice  that  you  said  this  : 

‘“1  am  not  guilty  of  any  theft  or  breach  of  the  peace,  l)ut 
was  told  by  the  Judge  that  1 had  acted  against  the  law. 
1 was  simply  acquainted  with  a Japanese  priest  of  who.se 
antecedents  I knew  scarcely  anything.  All  these  torments 
which  I am  now  suffering  are,  to  in}'  mind,  but  the  results 
of  the  evil  deeds  (Karinas)  of  my  jiast  lives.  Therefore 
it  is  I have  to  bear  them  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them  as 
such.’ 

“0  my  friends!  you  may  mitigate  your  misfortunes  with 
that  kind  of  consolation  ; but  how  is  it  possible  for  me 
to  bear  the  galling  thought  that  I am  the  cau.se  of  all  the 
mi.sfortunes  j'ou  have  suffered  for  my  sake?  ” 


CHAPTER  C. 

The  King  betrays  his  suspicion. 

On  February  9tli  at  two  o’clock,  accompanied  again  by 
Buddha  Vajra,  I presented  myself  at  the  palatial  resi- 
dence of  His  Highness  Chandra  vShamsher,  Prime  Minister 
or  King  de  facto  of  Nepal.  The  residence  with  its  grounds 
must  cover  an  area  of  at  least  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
square,  and  it  has  a guarded  gate,  within  which  are 
barracks,  a small  parade-ground,  and  a race-course. 
Proceeding  over  a broad  pavement  for  about  seven 
hundred  yards,  we  came  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  joalace. 
Inside  the  reception  hall,  into  which  we  were  taken,  I 
saw  three  chairs  and  a thick  piece  of  white  cloth  carpet  of 
the  Nepalese  style  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  and  a 
teak-wood  shelf  of  European  design  standing  against  a 
wall,  with  a white  statue  of  a Nepalese  Goddess  riding 
on  an  elephant  on  its  top.  Other  conspicuous  objects 
catching  the  eye  at  a glance  were  a pair  each 
of  the  carved  heads  of  lions  and  deer,  and  a huge 
pendulum  clock.  From  where  Ave  were  seated  we  saw  to 
the  south  through  the  glass-paned  windows  a most 
enchanting  vieAv  of  the  '‘Moon  Peak,”  the  Dragon  Tree 
Peak”  and  other  great  eleAmtions. 

In  the  reception  hall  were  many  officers  of  the  army  and 
other  dignitaries.  The  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
being  one  of  the  company,  took  me  to  task — all  by  pre- 
arrangement as  I suspect — and  I replied  to  his  questions 
as  well  as  I could. 

“I  believe  more  than  twenty  days  have  elapsed  since  your 
arrival  here,”  said  he ; “ how  have  you  been  employing 
yourself  in  the  interval?” 
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THE  AUTHOR  AND  HIS  FRIEND  BUDDHA  VAJRA  ENJOYING  THE  BRILLIANT 

SNOW  AT  KATMANDU. 

“ In  rolio-ious  meditation  and  in  composing  jmems,”  I 
re])lied. 

“ Wliat  is  yoni-  court  rank  and  wliat  office  do  yon  liold 
in  Japan  ? ” lie  asked. 

“^^otliing,  ” 1 answered. 


THE  KING  RKTUAYS  HIS  SUSI’ICION. 
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Hut  lie  continued  ; “ li)on’t  try  to  make  a secret  of  those 
thing's;  do  yon  think  we  can  form  no  idea  of  our  own  about 
you  ? It  will  he  better  for  you  to  tell  me  all.  ” 

‘bSir,  1 am  a Budclhist  priest,  and  I jiossess  no  rank, 
nor  order,  nor  any  office  under  the  Japanese  or  any  other 
Government  for  that  matter.” 

Oh ! come,  Mr.  Kawaguchi ; how  do  you  hajipen  to  visit 
Tibet  and  Nepfd,  in  S]hte  of  the  great  expense  involved?  ” 

“I  am  absolutely  free  from  all  official  connexions:  I 
went  to  Tibet  and  came  to  your  country  with  the  one  sole 
object  of  completing  my  Buddhist  study.” 

Next  he  asked  “ What  route  did  you  take  in  entering 
'Pibet  ?” 

“ By  way  of  Manasarovara,”  answered  I. 

At  this  he  evinced  signs  of  suppressed  excitement, 
and  asked  rpiickly  : “And  what  was  the  route  you  took  in 
reaching  Manasarovara?” 

“ Sir,”  I replied,  “I  cannot  answer  that  cpiestion,  except 
in  the  presence  of  the  King.” 

“Mdiy  ?” 

“ Because  I do  not  wish  to  bring  trouble  on  innocent 
jiarties.” 

The  other  officers  then  took  turns  in  catechising  me  as  to 
the  manners  and  customs,  national  characteristic.s,  and 
military  organisation  of  Tibet  and  of  Japan.  I heard  them 
say  in  Nepfdese  that  I must  bo  an  emissary  of  the  Japanese 
(xovernment. 

Presently  we  were  told  to  proceed  to  the  court  of  audience, 
whither  the  rest  of  the  assembly  were  now  hurrying.  I 
proceeded  as  far  as  a portal,  where  I observed  a large  number 
of  the  provincial  dignitaries  of  Nepivl  (as  T snbsequentl}’ 
found  them  to  be)  sahlaming  in  the  most  respectful  manner. 
I also  noticed  one  man  in  the  crowd  who  appeared  greatly 
astonished  to  .see  me  there  : he  was  the  chief  of  the  district 
of  Tukje,  in  whose  house  I stayed  when  on  my  way  to 
89 
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'Piliet,  and  when  I went  to  him  in  no  better  capacity  than 
a begging  Chinese  Lama. 

'Pile  Prime-Minister  King  had  finislied  examining  the 
horses  sent  in  as  a tribute  and  sat  down  on  a sofa,  and  I 
advanced  to  his  presence.  He  asked  me : 

‘‘  What  can  I do  for  you  now  ? ” 

“ My  first  appeal  to  Your  Highness  is  the  forwarding  of 
my  })etition  to  the  Dalai  Lama  of  Tibet,  and  the  second  is 
about  Your  Highness’s  ])romise  as  to  the  Samskrt  text  of 
the  Buddhist  Scriptures.” 

“ We  will  talk  about  those  things  afterwards,”  said  he. 
“ 1 understand  that  you  were  in  this  country  four  years 
ago  ; is  that  true  ? ” 

“ Yes,  your  Highness,  1 was  most  certainly  here  four 
yeai's  ago.” 

He  straightened  himself  up  and  said  in  a changed 
tone  of  voice — “ Ha  ! How  was  it  that  you  did  not  tell  me 
so  when  you  saw  me  at  Beelganji  ? Do  you  not  think  that 
it  was  in  the  order  of  things  that  you  should  have  told  me 
about  your  former  visit  to  this  country  then  ? ” 

I do  not  deny  that,  your  Highness;  let  me  say,  hoAvever, 
that  much  as  I wished  to  do  so  then,  I abstained  from 
doing  so  owing  to  a certain  fear  I entertained.” 

“ Might  1 know  what  you  were  afraid  of  ? ” 

“ Certainly,  yonr  Highness.  Tn  the  first  place  I thought 
then,  that  should  1 02)en  my  mouth  carelessly,  I might 
invite  your  anger  and  conse(pient  punishment  on  the 
officers  of  your  challenge  gates  and  many  other  jieople  of 
this  country.  1 should  have  felt  unbearable  sori\)W  of 
mind,  had  my  thonghtless  divulgenee  of  the  fact  at  the 
time  involved  my  friends  and  accpiaintances  in  Nepal  in 
the  froubles  and  afflictions  now  being  undergone  by 
those  in  ’Pibet.  1 most  earnestly  beseech  Your  Highness 
that  vou  will  ])unish  none  of  your  subjects  because  of  my 
having  passed  through  this  country  once  before,  or  else  I 
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pray  your  Highness  to  allow  me  to  retract  all  that  1 have 
said  about  my  former  visit.’’ 

“ I grant  your  request ; you  may  rest  assured  that  1 
will  not  punish  any  of  our  people  on  your  account.” 

“ Your  Highness  has  greatly  relieved  me  ; 1 thank  your 
Highness  for  your  magnanimity.” 

When  truth  speaks,  it  touches  the  heart;  and  I was 
gratified  to  notice  that  the  King  seemed  to  believe  my 
words.  But  when  it  came  to  the  question  of  the  motive  of 
my  Tibetan  and  Nepfd  journey,  it  was  another  thing — as 
the  King  appeared  to  say,  for  he  next  asked  me : 

“ Who  sent  you  to  our  country  and  Tibet — was  it  your 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  or  your  Chief  Marshal  ? Tell 
me  the  truth.” 

I was  thunder-struck — I could  see  that  even  the  King 
Avas  laboring  under  the  suspicion  that  I Avas  a political 
emissary  of  Japan.  Never  did  I feel  more  disgusted  Avith 
Avhat  they  call  politics  and  diplomacy  than  on  that 
occasion ; especially  as  I had  ahvays  had  a higher  opinion 
of  Nepalese  than  of  Tibetans.  Absorbed  in  these 
thoughts  I kept  silence  for  a while.  The  silence  Avas 
misunderstood,  for  the  King  .said: 

“So  you  cannot  disclose  your  secret  ? ” 

“ Your  Highness,  there  is  no  secret  about  me!  I Avill  tell 
your  Highness  all  the  truth  there  is  : it  Avas  my  oAvn  self 
that  sent  me  here.” 

’riie  Minister  laughed,  and  exclaimed  : 

“Grood;  but  you  must  knoAv  that  one  cannot  travel  abroad 
for  six  years,  unless  he  is  Avell  provided  Avitli  money ; and 
then  you  have  given  to  me,  as  Avell  as  to  our  Commander-in- 
Chief,  presents  AAdiich  must  hare  cost  you  no  small  amount 
of  money.  Altogether  the  amount  of  money  involA'ed 
cannot  be  such  as  is  likely  to  be  found  in  the  pocket  of  a 
mere  Budrlhist  priest  AAuth  no  AAUjrldly  possessions.  Then 
you  seem  to  be  a man  of  scholai-ly  attainments,  besides 
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being  well  infonued  of  the  affairs  of  the  world.  You  are 
now  before  me,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  you  to  adhere 
to  your  secret.  Jf  however,  3'ou  must  keep  your  secret,  I 
will  grant  you  a sjiecial  audience  the  da)'  after  to-morrow, 
when  you  nux)'  see  me  alone  and  tell  me  all.  Should  you 
still  insist  on  being  reserved,  then,  1 may  withdraw  all  my 
promises  to  3'ou  ; nor  will  1 grant  3'ou  an)'  ])rotection.” 

‘‘I  have  long  .since  vowed  my  vow  to  our  Lord  Ibicldha, 
and  1 tell  no  falsehood.  If  your  Highness  refuses  to  believe 
me,  1 can  only  rest  contented  with  the  fact  that  1 have 
always  adhered  to  the  truth,  and  beyond  that  1 .shall  have 
no  means,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  prove  the  truth  of 
what  I say.  1 can  only  hope  that  a day  will  come  when 
your  Highness  will  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  1 
say.^^ 

“ If  you  tell  the  truth,”  replied  the  Minister,  “ nobody 
will  suspect  you.  I .shall  grant  you  another  interview  at 
half  past  ten  on  the  moi-ning  of  the  day  after  to-nioi-row, 
and  I hope  you  will  think  well  about  telling  the  truth  in 
the  meantime.  I bid  you  good  afternoon.” 


CHAPTER  CT. 

Third  Audience. 

It  was  oil  the  9th  of  February  that  1 had  had  such  an 
unpleasant  interview  with  the  Nepiilese  Prime  Minister, 
and  Avas  told  to  wait  on  him  again  tw'o  days  after.  On  the 
way  back  to  the  Tower,  deeply  moved  by  wdiat  I had 
heard,  I saw  the  grand  appearance  of  Oaurlshankara,  the 
highest  peak  in  the  world,  now  mottled  by  clouds,  and 
I gave  vent  to  my  feelings  thus  ; 

What  gnawino-  torments  do  1 suffer  now  'i 
Suspense,  distrust  and  doubts  o’erwhehn  me. 

These  melt  not  or  dissolve  not  from  my  heart 
As  yonder  snows  unmelted,  hard  to  melt. 

Those  ITieuds  of  mine,  what  fate  attends  them  now  H 
‘ Tis  hard  their  painful  destiny  to  guess  : 

Incarcerated  and  in  durance  vile 
In  regions  far  beyond  those  snowpeak  clouds; 

Communing  with  myself  in  dire  suspense 
I know  not  how  to  save  them,  in  despair. 

llut  again  : 

Should  I such  means  adopt,  perversely  false, 

Subversive  of  all  Truth,  dishonest,  vile  f 

To  utter  falsehoods  base  would  choke  my  throat ; 

But  still  to  rescue  them  resolved  am  1 

To  seek  for  means,  untainted  by  untruth  ; 

To  truth,  unvarnished,  perfect,  will  T cling. 

8o  on  the  10th  I spent  much  time  in  the  company  of  my 
host,  who  tried  to  persuade  me  into  acting  conventionally. 
He  himself  believed,  he  said,  that  I \vas  truly  a Buddhist 
priest  and  nothing  more,  but  counselled  that  1 might  better 
serve  my  purpose  by  acting  on  the  King^s  suspicion 
than  by  adhering  to  the  truth.  Had  1 not  already  had 
occasion  to  have  recourse  to  falsehood,  'when  it  suited 
me,  as  for  instance,  in  passing  myself  olf  for  a Chinese 
Lama  ? Was  not  the  most  important  thing  in  view  the 
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rescuing;  of  my  Tibetan  friends,  and  did  I not  consider  that 
the  prospect  of  enlisting  tlie  Nepalese  King’s  assistance  in 
the  matter  was  greater  by  passing  myself  for  a Japanese 
official  than  by  trying  to  be  strictly  truthful  ? ’riiat  was 
all  so,  1 replied ; but  I dwelt  on  the  points  of  difference 
between  Tibet  and  Nepal. 

‘‘ 8ti-atagems  or  temporary  plans,”  1 .said,  may  be 
used  in  war,  or  in  circumstances  like  war,  or  among 
rascals,  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  for  others  as  well  as 
for  ourselves.  Now  the  Nepfdese  are  not  like  the  ’J’ibet- 
ans,  who  do  not  allow  a foreigner  to  enter  into  their 
country.  The  civilisation  of  Nejial  permits  the  people  to 
hear  reason  and  truth.  How  could  1 insult  the  (ioveruor 
with  falsehood?  If  he  will  not  believe  me  I shall  be  satis- 
fied with  my  own  truth,  and  I shall  go  to  Peking  and  there 
do  my  best  for  these  Tibetan  friends  of  mine.” 

My  host  finally  acquiesced  in  the  line  of  argument 
I pursued,  but  nevertheless  seemed  quite  concerned  about 
my  future  safety. 

The  11th  had  come,  and  Buddha  A'ajra  and  1 reported 
ourselves  at  the  palace  at  the  appointed  hour.  In  the 
Avaiting-room  I found  a number  of  officers  and  officials  as 
before.  A secretary  came  to  me  and  took  down  carefully 
in  Eno’lish  what  amounted  to  mv  curriculutii  vitiv. 

O *• 

Presently,  and  quite  suddenly  too,  another  high  official 
who  spoke  English  with  great  fluency  Avanted  to  knoAv 
from  me  if  1 had  not  draAvu  maps  of  Tibet  and  Nejifd, 
and  if  he  could  see  them.  1 denied  the  charge.  The 
official  insisting,  hoAvever,  on  the  correctness  of  his 
sus])icion,  I told  him  that  he  aa'us  AAudcome  to  cherish  his 
oAvn  suspicion,  as  1 for  my  ])art  could  rest  contented  on 
the  saying  that  detectives  .sec  thicA'cs  in  most  jieojde.  He 
Avas  saying  that  bis  suspicion  was  not  his  alone  but  Avas 
shared  by  a large  number  of  people,  Avhen  Ave  Avere 
summoned  to  the  royal  presence. 
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We  were  then  shown  into  a fine  room  after  going*  np  four 
flights  of  stairs.  I saw  the  throne  occupied  by  one  whom 
I liad  taken  to  be  a junior  member  of  tlie  Cabinet  at 
Beelganji.  The  King  de  facto  sat  by  the  King  de  jure. 
A few  military  officers  and  some  Chamberlains  remained 
standing  outside  the  room.  I was  told  to  sit  before  the 
de  facto  King  and  I took  my  seat  after  Tibetan  fashion, 
sitting  cross-legged  on  the  floor.  The  defactoKiug  opened 
the  conversation  as  follows  ; 

“You  are  ready  now  to  tell  me  your  secret,  I suppose  ; 
what  is  it  you  wish  to  tell  me  most  ?” 

“I  possess  no  secret.  Your  Highness,’’  I answered.  “ What 
I most  earnestly  solicit  is  that  Your  Highness  will  be  kind 
enough  to  take  the  trouble  of  forwarding  my  petition  to 
the  Dalai  Lama  of  Tibet  and  also  procuring  for  me  the 
Buddhist  Scriptures  in  Samskrt.” 

The  King  appeared  disappointed  but  not  discomforted. 
He  next  wanted  to  know  the  gist  of  my  petition.  I repli- 
ed that  I pointed  out  in  it  that  I was  in  truth  a Buddhist 
priest  of  Japan,  that  my  Tibetan  friends  and  acquaintances 
in  trouble  had  associated  with  me  without  knowing  my 
nationality ; that  I was  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  trouble, 
and  that  those  Tibetans  had  committed  no  crime;  that  I 
would  come  to  Tibet  in  order  to  clear  my  friends  and  show 
their  innocence,  if  the  Dalai  Lama  so  willed ; that  if  my  com- 
ing into  Tibet  was  not  permissible,  it  was  incumbent  on  His 
Holiness  to  send  to  Japan  a number  of  competent  scholars 
to  ascertain  the  truth  about  me  before  he  punished  his 
innocent  subjects;  that  I was  willing  to  find  means  to 
bear  the  cost  of  the  proceeding;  and  so  on. 

After  attentively  listening  to  my  recital,  the  King,  who 
now  seemed  to  have  more  or  less  banished  his  suspicion, 
said : 

“I  see;  I shall  then  want  two  copies  of  your  petition, 
one  in  Tibetan  and  the  other  in  Nepfilese;  I will  forward 
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tlie  one  in  'I’ibetan  to  Hi.s  Holine.ss  tlie  Dalai  Lama  for 
yon,  and  , shall  keep  for  myself  the  Nepalese  cojiy.” 

'The  order  meant  that  1 had  not  come  to  Neja'il  in  vain, 
and  in  secret  I wept  with  joy,  and  I thanked  His  Highness 
with  all  my  heart.  Being  then  asked  if  I had  not  really 
disclosed  my  identity  to  any  one  before  leaving  Tibet,  I 
admitted  that  1 had  taken  the  ex-Minister  of  the  'I'reasnrv 
alone  into  my  contidence. 

1 was  not  yet  safely  through  my  ordeal;  for  the  King 
was  very  curious  to  know  next  how  I had  occu]jied  my 
time  during  the  twenty  days  that  had  ela])sed  since  my 
arrival  in  Kritmandu.  He  accejited  my  repl}',  which  was  to 
the  effect  that  I had  sjient  my  time  chiefly  in  literary 
efforts  to  take  home  in  verse  and  prose  descriptions  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  Hinu'dayan  scenery.  I then  submitted 
to  His  Highness  a list  of  the  Scrijitures  in  Samskrt  that  I 
wished  to  procure.  The  King  took  the  list  from  my  hand 
and  gave  instructions  accordinglv  to  one  of  his  Chamberlains. 
He  said  that  I should  have  all  that  could  be  collected  in 
fifteen  days. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  Tower  I again  saw  that  highest 
peak,  Gaurlshankara,  but  its  splendor  was  now  far  greater 
than  it  had  been  that  other  day.  Moreover  my  desires 
had  been  fulfilled  by  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Buddha,  and 
I thanked  Him  with  uta,'<  : 

Till  yesterday  uncertain  of  their  fate, 

In  doubts  and  jiainful  anguish  was  I lost. 

To-day  inoans  being  found  to  re.seue  them 
My  doubts  dissolve  like  snows  upon  the  hills. 

Of  all  exi>ediont.s,  honest  Truth  must  bo 
'I'lie  best ; no  doubt,  whatever  be  the  fruit. 

E’en  if  the  object  aimed  at  be  not  gaijied, 

Hut  honest  Truth  itself  is  th’  object  gained. 

I find  no  ])lacc  where  Buddha  not  e.xists. 

Non-si)ace,  non-Huddha-this  my  constant  thought. 

These  brilliant  snowy  mountains  in  the  sky 
The  bord  Su))reme  ])ervades— the  Lord  of  all, 
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Wlieii  ] left  Japan  for  Tibet,  a friend  of  iiiiin', 
Mr.  S.  Sliiniainura.,  had  sent  in  farewell  a ])rophetie  ida 
whicli  had  been  fnlfilled,  so  1 nunition  it  here  witli  iny 
reply. 

Tlte  for  yon,  you’ll  find  as  you  proceed 

.‘Vci'oss  the  pathless mountaiii-])as.ses  drear; 

The  Universal  Leader,  Buddha  (Ireat,  your  Uuide 
Shall  be  in  all  your  rambles  in  'J'ibet. 

Reply  : 

My  heaj)ed  up  sorrows  and  eahunitie.s 
Now  all  are  melted  like  th’  eternal  snows 
With  that  iHifailinf''  Beaoon-li^ht,  my  (luide; 

The  Universal  Leader,  Buddha  (inait,  my  (Juide 
Ifas  been  in  all  my  rambles  in  'Pibet, 
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CHAPTER  CIT. 

Farewell  to  Nepal  and  its  Good  Kings. 

1 liucl  asked  my  liost  Buddha  Vajra  to  make  a 
ti'aiislation  of  my  ])etitioii  to  the  Dalai  Ijama  into  Nepfdese. 
ffe  had  tinislied  the  translation,  taken  both  co]iies  to 
the  palaee  and  handed  them  to  the  King  Chandra  Sham- 
sher.  He  had  come  home  and  was  talking  to  me: 

“Never  before  in  my  life,”  said  he,  “have  1 felt  so 
pleased  as  1 did  to-dav  !” 

“ Pray,  what  haj)pened  ?” 

“ When  1 handed  up  the  ])etiti(»n  and  its  translation,  the 
King  wanted  to  know  who  had  composed  t our  dhbetan 
])etition.  1 told  His  Highness  that  you  were  your  own 
author — which  was  nothing  but  truth — and  he  appeared 
to  be  well  ])leased.  I then  said  that  His  Highness  might 
judge  the  high  merit  of  your  composition  by  reading  my 
ti'anslation  of  it,  which  was  but  a poor  effort.  'Phe  King 
took  u])  my  translation  and  began  to  read  it.  When  he 
had  finished  going  over  the  concluding  ])art,  where  you 
said  : ‘'The  Dalai  Lama  of  Tibet  is  the  incarnation  of  the 
Hod  of  Mercv  and  knoweth  all.  The  fact  that  Ekai 
Kawaguchi,  a priest  of  .Ta])an,  was  allowed  pfu’sonally  to 
wait  on  and  be  taught  by  Y'our  Holiness  who  knoweth 
all,  proveth  that  our  Lord  Buddha  willed  that  it  should 
!)('  even  so;  not  only  that,  but  the  same  fact  proveth  that 
the  Hods  guai’ding  the  four  ])oints  of  Your  Holiness’ 
])alace  all  willed  .so.  'I'wenty  yc'ars  have  elapsed  since 
Your  Holiness’  country  ado])ted  the  jxdicy  of  ab.solute 
seclusion,  and  no  foivigner  has  been  allowed  to  enter 
it  during  that  interval  ; and  the  fact  that  1 alone  was  suffer- 
ed to  visit  it  proveth  that  the  Hods  guarding  tlu' 
fi'ontiers  of  voui-  country  had  pernntteil  me  to  do  so,  Fur- 
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thennure  J disceru  soiDetliiiio’ ])rofoinully  sigTiiticaiit  in  tlio 
combiiiiitioH  of  events  whicli  led  Vour  Holiness  that  knowetli 
all  g’eneponsly  to  overlook  Kkai’s  entry  into  your  land 
and  impart  to  him  the  grand  mysteries  of  your 
religion.  Your  Holine.ss  knowetli  as  well  as  I that  the 
only  two  countries  in  the  world  that  maintain  the  Maha- 
yfuia  teaching  of  Buddhism  are  the  Empire  of  Jajian  and 
Tibet.  There  are  others  indeed, but  thev  areinsignihcant  and 
are  in  decadence  now.  The  time  is  come  when  these  two  coun- 
tries of  Mahayana  Buddhism  shall  become  acipiainted 
and  open  intercourse  with  each  other^  and  join  in  sending 
forth  to  the  woidd  the  light  of  true  Buddhism.  1 think  it 
was  the  advent  of  this  new  epoch  that  paved  the  way  for 
my  entrance  into  d'ibet,  and  gave  me  an  opportunity,  most 
difficult  to  obtain,  of  being  initiated  into  the  grand  mys- 
teries even  by  your  Holiness.’  The  King  was  enraptured 
with  the  force  and  eloc|uence  of  your  argument.” 

1 was  well  pleased  that  things  were  so,  and  J jiraised  our 
Lord  Buddha,  for  bj^  His  protection  and  assistance  my 
jmrpose  in  coming  to  Ne})al  was  accomplished. 

I had  to  wait  till  about  the  lOth  of  March,  iii  order  to 
secure  the  promised  royal  gift.  1 thought  it  unwise  to 
spend  the  interval  in  doing  anything  that  would  give  an 
a})})earance  of  my  being  engaged  in  secret  observations  ; 
so  openly  obtaining  permission,  J made  a trijj  to  the  famous 
Nagar  Zong  peak,  a jilace  sacred  to  Buddhism. 

(Jn  the  12th  of  March,  a few  days  after  my  return  from 
the  trij),  1 was  once  more  and  for  the  last  time  summoned 
to  the  palace.  I took  with  me  then  a red  and  a white 
])iece  of  crape,  which  had  arrived  in  the  meantime  from 
Japan,  and  presented  them  to  the  King,  who  accepted  them 
onl\'  after  much  protest.  His  Highness  then  caused  the 
Samskrt  d'exts  to  be  brought  in  and  gave  them  to  me.  He 
at  the  same  time  signed  to  one  of  his  Etiglish  interjireters 
and  through  him  said  iu  an  authoritative  tone  of  voice  : 
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“Mr.  K awao-iiclii,  tlicse  art*  rare  volumes  ; 1 have  been 
able  to  eolleet  only  forty-one  parts  of  the  Seriptni-e.  I 
ho])e  you  will  accept  them  from  me  as  a mark  of  my  ap- 
])reciation  of  your  ])reseuts  to  me.” 

I tendered  to  His  liig’luiessmy  most  heartfelt  thanks  and 
took  leave  of  him  after  a most  respectful  farewell.  'Phe 
volumes  were  forwai'ded  for  me  to  Huddha  Nbijra’s 
house,  borne  by  two  men. 

Hverythino'  was  done  to  oblig'e  me,  even  to  ])assing  all 
my  luo-o'a,o-e — -which  hud  by  that  time  become  (piite  con- 
siderable— throng’ll  the  customs-house  in  advance  at  Kat- 
mandu instead  of  at  'I’ispain  or  Chisajiani,  which  is  the 
usual  place  where  all  outgoing  fi’eights  ai’e  examined. 


NAGARJUNA  S CAVE  OF  MEDITATION  IN  NEPAL. 
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1''A1;KWELL  'I'O  NEI’AL  AN]^  JT,S  (iOOl)  KlNOiS. 

On  tho  I (itli  of  March  1 loft  Katiiiamluj  readied  Raxaul 
station  in  the  night  of  the  21st,  and  on  the  following 
night  arrived  at  Calcutta,  where  1 was  met  hy  my  friend 
Mr.  Omiya,  who  scolded  me  for  spending  money  recklessly. 
1 spent  some  da}’s  in  Calcntt^i,  doing  a good  deal  of  preach- 
ing among  my  countrymen  residing  there,  'riience  I 
went  to  Bombay  early  in  April,  and  there  received  a most 
hearty  welcome.  "I’here  too  I did  some  preaching  and  also 
lecturing,  on  one  occasion  before  an  assembly  of  Japanese 
gentlemen  resident  in  the  port  and  on  another  before  the 
members  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 
Contributions  and  gifts  given  me  in  money  during  my  stay 
there  amounted  to  a considerable  sum,  and  with  that 
money  I purchased  my  passage  home,  besides  paying  back 
the  debts  1 owed  to  my  friends  in  Calcutta.  On  the  24th 
of  April  I embarked  on  the  Bomhay  Mam  and  sailed  for 
home. 

On  May  19,  1902,  the  good  ship  passed  Moji,  and  the 
next  day  she  came  along  side  the  Kobe  pier,  where  from  a 
considerable  distance  1 discerned  the  figures  of  my  friends, 
relatives  and  members  of  my  former  Hock,  with  eyes  that 
grew  dimmer  and  dimmer  as  the  distance  shortened. 


(41APT1;]R  CHI. 

All’s  well  that  ends  well. 

Soiiiftliiiig  more  than  two  years  liad  elapsed  since  iiiv 
i-etiirn  to  .Ja})au,  and  in  all  that  time  the  worry  of  my  mind 
had  kept  on  increasing,  instead  of  abating;  in  fact,  every 
day  that  passed  seemed  to  add  to  the  misery  and  to  make 
more  vivid  the  ])ictnre  of  the  dreadful  fate  of  my  friends 
and  benefactors  in  Tibet.  'Flie  reader  may  well  imagine, 
therefore,  with  what  kind  of  feelino-  1 read  the  followino- 
letter  (from  which  an  extract  only  is  given  hei'e)  : 

“Mr.  Kawaguchi  passed  through  Yatung  ('ribef)  (»n  his 
way  to  Darjeeling  from  Lhasa  about  June  1902.  During 
his  bi’ief  stay  at  Yatung,  he,  to  my  })ersonal  knowledge,  at- 
tended or  prescribed  for  the  wife  of  the  local  Tibetan 
official  there,  commonly  known  as  Dhnrkey  Sirdar.  Soon 
after  he  had  crossed  the  Jela})  pass  into  Sikkim  (Ifritish 
protected  territory)  an  order  was  sent  from  Lhasa 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  been  living  at  the  (fompa  of  Sera, 
Lhasa,  for  some  fifteen  months  and  had  suddenly  disaj>]>ear- 
ed,  and  was  believed  to  be  a foreigner.  Therefore  Dhurk- 
ev  Sirdar  was  instructed  to  compass  his  arrest.  'I'liis  in 
itself  would  seem  sufficient  j)roof  t)r  corroboration  of  Kawa- 
guchi’s statements;  however,  they  need  not  rest  on  this 
alone,  for  there  is  no  'ribetan  official  or  merchant  wlu)m  I 
have  met  who  was  not  cognisant  of  Kawaguchi’s  lengthened 
residence  at  Sera  (b)m])a  and  his  flight  therefrom 

“ As  1 have  already  mentioned,  1 never  yet  met  an  offici- 
al or  merchant  who  did  not  know  of  Kawaguchi’s  length- 
ened residence  at  Lhasa,  but  I have  still  to  meet  citlu-r 
one  or  other  wIkj  has  ever  heard  of  Laudor  t»f  s})iked-badille 
fame  ! 


AT,l/s  WKLI,  THAT  KNDS  WKLL. 
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“ Please  tell  Kawaguchi  that  from  em^uiries  I have  as- 
certained that  his  Teacher  and  the  merchants  who  befriend- 
ed him  have  been  released.  I am,  however,  instituting 
fuller  enquiries  and  will  do  all  in  my  power  for  them  and 
let  him  know  as  soon  as  possible.” 

'Pile  letter  is  dated  ‘^c/o  (Iratong  P.  0.,  Tibet  Frontier 
Commission,  Tuna,  17  March,  1904,”  and  is  from  Captain 
Randal  Parr,  Jlritish  Tibet  Frontier  Commissioner,  to  whom 
I [)reviously  had  the  pleasure  of  writing,  through  the 
introduction  of  Miss  F.  R.  Scidmore  of  Yokohama.  It  is 
addressed  to  the  lady  just  mentioned,  who  has  kindly 
placed  at  my  disposal  the  contents  thereof. 

The  present  translation  of  my  book  on  Tibet  was  near 
its  completion  when  I was  allowed  a ])erusal  of  the  above, 
and  never  before  had  I read  any  letter  with  so  much 
genuine  and  mingled  feeling  of  the  most  profound  joy  and 
gratitude  as  I felt  on  that  occasion.  A great  tormenting 
load  was  suddenly  taken  off  my  mind— it  will  not  be  necess- 
ary to  say  why.  I am  glad  further  that  I am  able  to 
incorporate  this  piece  of  good  tidings  in,  and  make  it  the 
concluding  chapter  of  this  translation  of  my  book. 


Peace  to  all  Beings. 


IN  THE  WORLD. 
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